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PREFACE  TO  FOURTH  EDITION 


November  tbth,  1835. 

The  great  and  undimioished  demand  for  these  volames  has  not  been 
the  most  flattering  part  of  their  success.    I  have  been  yet  more  gra- 
tified by  tracing,  through  a  hundred  channels  of  imitation  and  pla- 
giarism, the  practical  influence  they  biYe  exercised  upon  the  time. 
AdYocating  no  particular  party,  and  often  diflering  from  popular  views, 
my  opinions  have  had  to  fight  their  own  way  into  notice,  with  little, 
I  own  to  recommend  them,  but  the  evidence  that  they  were  not  form- 
ed in  haste,  nor  squared  to  marketable  purposes.     In  the  present 
edition,  I  have  abridged  or  omitted  a  few  of  such  passages  as,  being  of 
lilUe  or  no  permanent  interest,  were  adapted  only  to  the  circumstances 
of  a  particular  time.     Had  I  to  re- write  the  work,  I  should  not, 
indeed,  devote  any  of  its  pages  to  those  parts  of  political  speculation 
which  relate  merely  to  the  day :  but  what  is  writ,  is  writ ;  and  though 
it  is  true  that  in  every  work  of  this  description  much  must  obtain  a 
place  which  the  lapse  of  a  little  time  suffices  to  divest  of  temporary  and 
advenliiious  interest,  yet  a  picture  of  England  in  a  period  so  im- 
portant as  that  succeeding  the  Reform  Bill  will  have  its  value  and  im- 
portance, not  less  to  those  who  come  after  us,   than  to  the  living 
generation.    Doubtless,  in  such  a  picture  the  faults  of  the  artist  will  be 
visible ;  but  the  main  questions  for  posterity  to  decide  will  be,  first, 
what  opportunities  had  the  artist  to  copy  faithfully?  what  motives  had 
he  to  flatter  or  to  distort?     To  both  of  these  questions  I  am  willing  to 
^ide  the  answer. 
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PREFACE   TO   THIRD  EDITION^ 

WRITTEN  ON  THE  RESIGNATION  OF  LORD  GREY. 


/Wy  2Ui,  IBM. 

It  is  now,  my  friends,  nearly  a  year  sinee  this  Work  6rst  appeared. 
*-The  wheel  has  not  stood  still ! — twice  it  has  brought  the  Ministry 
to  the  ground, — tearing  away  first  the  limb»^then  the  head— ^^nd  now 
presenting  it  to  us  once  more  aloft  and  triumphant— -whole  and  high-^ 
crested  u  before.  Talk  of  a  Hydra  being  a  fable — no  such  thing-— 
the  story  of  the  Hydra  was  merely  a  type,  a  symbol,  a  prophecy  of  the 
Ctbinet  of  iSSA  1 

The  Cabinet  has  been  dissolved— it  is  remodelled*— we  have  lost 
I»rd  Grey— we  see  Lord  Melbourne  in  his  seat.  Lord  Althorp  has 
lain  Piritbou&-like  in  that  gloomy  realm — ex-official  life ; — the  Hades, 
of  statesmen.  We,  the  House  of  Commons,  have  been  the  Hercules 
that  restored  him  to  the  sunlight  of  the  Treasury  benches.  II  has  not 
been  the  most  diflicuit  of  our  labours — may  it  be  among  our  most  pro- 
fitable! But,  before  wo  examine  Iho  new,  let  us  glance  back  at  the 
old.  Administration.  For  my  own  part,  on  looking  at  Ihcir  past  life, 
I  cannot  tell  on  what  individual  to  fix  the  blame  that  a((acl)es  to  all. 
I  see  men  of  splendid  intellect,  of  long  experience,  of  stainless  cha- 
racter; men,  who  if  inclined  by  station  to  preserve  authority,  have  yet 
tasted  the  sweets  of  acquiring  the  people's  love.  Yet  the  result  of  all 
these  combinations  was  the  reverse  of  what  any  prophet  would  have 
foretold  :  some  fatal  drug  seems  to  have  been  poured  into  the  alembic, 
and  the  reward  of  the  alchemy  was  not  gold,  but  cinders  I  Ben  Jonson 
has  somewhat  well  described  the  mysteries  of  their  crucible : — 

ScBTLi.— >\ame  the  vexatioos  and  the  martyrizatious  of  metals  iu  the  work*  *  ' 
What 's  cohobation  ? 

Kace. — Tis  the  pouring  on  your  aqua  regis — and  then  drawing  him  off. 

SiBTLE. — Your  magistcrium,  now — What 's  that  ? 

Face. — Shifting,  sir,  your  elemeats— dry  into  cold,  cold  into  moist,  moist  into 
bt,  hot  into  dry !  * 

We  did  indeed  believe  that  Mr.  Stanley  and  his  political  partisans 
i<>  the  Cabinet  were  the  cause  of  the  weakness  and  division  that  we 


*  Alcheinist,  Ad  ii.  Se,  4. 
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lamented.  They  left  the  Cabinet ;  but  was  the  Cabinet  more  united 
than  before?  Did  their  resignation  give  us  a  single  assurance  thU 
the  Government  would  have  been  more  liberal,  or  more  energetiel 
The  Ministers  threw  away  their  trumps  to  strengthen  their  hands,  bol 
their  cards  were  not  more  of  a  suit ;  unsorted  and  confused— kna^fri- 
king — and  deuce — all  of  a  different  colour — such  cards  would  ban 
puzzled  the  best  players— and  these  only  continued  to  rely,  not  on  skill 
— but  chance ;  their  hope  was  not  in  their  own  game,  but  in  that  d 
their  adversaries.  Is  it  not  that  these  Ministers  lived  in  a  coterie* 
that  they  saw  no  more  of  the  world  than  a  hermit  does — that  their 
public  opinion  was  that  of  a  clique  and  a  club  V 

While  I  write,  still  rings  in  the  ears  of  England  the  parting  valedie- 
tion  of  a  man  whose  monument  is  the  new  charter  of  her  liberties;  oas 
whom  while  we  opposed  in  power  we  may  yet  honour  in  retiremeat, 
for  his  failings  were  precisely  those  which  {in  honest  politiciaa  wooU 
expose  frankly,  while  it  was  time  to  amend  them,  and  forget  io  a  gs- 
neral  reverence  for  a  high  nature  and  noble  qualities,  the  momeoths 
exchanges  public  life  for  the  dignified  retirement  of  an  illustrious  oM 
age.  In  the  same  pilot  whom  we  advised,  we  urged,  we  admooishad, 
we  rebuked,  amidst  the  shoals  and  quicksands  which  he  appeared  to 
disregard — we  remember  only  the  great  storm  through  which  he  sleend 
us,  when  his  rest  is  won,  and  he  hangs  his  last  chaplet  in  the  temph 
whence  his  name  will  not  readily  be  eflaccd.  And  if  I  have  spokaa 
plainly  and  openly  of  the  errors  of  the  late  Cabinet — if  I  still  pursue 
the  theme,  it  is  not  without  a  certain  reluctance;  nor  from  any  lea 
urgent  motive  than  the  wish  that  those  errors  should  be  a  warning  Is 
them  who  come  after  a  great  man,  and  from  whom  less  will  be  for- 
given.    It  is  easier  to  avoid  his  faults  than  to  emulate  his  fame. 

The  great  error  of  Lord  Grey  was  in  this — he  saw  not  the  necessary 
consequences  of  his  own  measure  :  in  the  loftiness  of  a  haughty  but 
not  discerning  mind,  he  imagined  that  the  people  owed  him  the  gi^ 
titude  of  an  unhesitating  confidence — that  they  should  rely  implicitiT 

*  Take  €M  instance:  they  saw  not  how  far,  hy  preserving  the  stamp-diQrM 
political  intelligence,  they  divided  one  part  of  the  community  from  the  othtf-  hwr 
far  they  created  two  publics  appealed  to  by  two  diflcrent  classes  of  writers;  theriA 
and  the  middle  class  ajipcalcd  to  by  the  safe  lawful  papers — the  poor  and  the  iffO^ 
rant  class  appealed  to  by  the  contraband  inflammatory  journals.  Fierce  and  wiU 
are  the  discussions  which  hourly  agitate  the  working  classes ;  no  nice  qneatioai  if 
the  day,  but  questions  searching  the  core  of  ail  civilised  society— qnetCiont 
go  to  sanction  robl>ery,  and  legalise  bloodshed.  The  worst  doctrines  of  the 
schools  are  dinned  into  the  oars  of  the  vast  mass,  and  receive  no  reply-  ■how 
must  we  rcp«.'at  this  truth — and  in  vain !  Unconscious  of  all  that  was  at  work 
tlMa,  Ministers  floated  on  the  surface,  toying  with  the  straws.  Aoertaia 
in  the  time  of  an  earthquake,  advertised  pills  to  cure  earthquakes  :< 
w  ould  have  been  a  notable  acquisition  to  the  last  Cabinet ! 


AND  THE  LATE  CHANGES.  \% 

on  his  wisdom— and  take  at  his  own  time  whateyer  instalments  of  re^ 
fonn  it  might  be  conyenient  to  afford  them.    And  this  confidence  the 
people  would  haye  cheerfully  reposed  in  him,  boifbr  some  fatal  errors 
H  the  Tery  commencement  of  the  Reformed  Parliament.    The  mere 
nfeeUoa  of  a  Tory  Speaker,  trifling  as  the  circumstance  may  seem, 
tnd  justified  as  it  might  be  by  the  talents,  the  experience,  and  the 
popularity  of  Sir  Charles  Manners  Sutton,  damped  to  a  degree  scarcely 
€ODeei?able  by  many  the  ardour  of  the  people.     It  was  the  first  act 
of  the  Reformed  Parliament.     *'  Here/'  said  the  electors,  ''  haye  we 
been  sacrificing  a  thousand  priyate  interests,  to  return  to  Parliament 
liberal  men,  and  their  first  act  is  to  call  to  the  highest  office  in  their 
gift  one  of  exactly  opposite  opinions.    True,  he  is  able  and  experienced , 
ud  estimable,  and  ao  forth  ;  but  so  were  the  Tory  candidates  who 
picsented  themselyes  to  us.    We  haye  lost  many  a  good  pound  a-year 
—displeased  landlord  and  customer,  in  order  to  reject  men,  merely 
from  their  opinions — and  now — what  can  we  think?  our  representa- 
thres  layish  in  the  Parliament  their  highest  honours  on  the  yery 
opinions  they  stigmatized  as  atrocious  on  the  hustings."    This  was 
the  yiew  the  people  took  of  that  election : — turn  the  question  which 
way  they  would,  they  could  take  no  other.    Then  came,  not  an  act  of 
grace— not  a  corollary  from  reform,   but  a  Coercive  Bill,  that  an- 
Dihifafed  in  one  blow  the  right  of  petitioning— of  meeting— of  juries — 
all  constitutional  liberty  for  Ireland  !     The  people  of  England,  per- 
hapi,  were  sufficiently  revolted  by  the  excesses  of  Ireland,  and  startled 
bribe  cry  of  Repeal — not  to  care  much  for  the  wrong  to  Ireland,  but 
Ihey  cared  deeply  for  the  wrong  to  Liberty.     Then  this  question  took 
Dp  half  a  session.     *' Where  is  the  good  of  our  reforming  Ministers?" 
cried  the  people  every  week — and  every  week  they  read  nothing  in 
the  papers  but  debates  about  instituting  a  Court-martial  for  a  Jury- 
box.     I  need  not  go  through  the  rest  of  the  causes  of  discontent — the 
iimonteiU  was  begun,  and  that  was  enough  to  take  grace  from  many 
a  remedial  measure.     What  cared  the  people  for  the  India  Bill  and 
the  Bank  Question  ?  vast  and  important  as  those  measures  were,  they 
might  equally  have  been  settled  without  a  Reformed  Parliament. 
Ami  it  must  not  be  forgotten,  when  we  speak  of  the  gratitude  of  the 
people,  that  public  opinion  is  ever  a  suspicious  and  jealous  judge. 
The  Reform  Bill  was  a  boon  to  the  people,  but  it  was  also  the  de- 
struction of  the  Tories.     It  depended  upon  the  consequences  of  the 
Reform  Bill  to  show,  whether  that  measure  were  intended  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people,  or  for  the  monopoly  of  power ;  for  the  extermi- 
nation of  political  abuses,  or  the  extermination  of  parly  enemies.     It 
WIS  therefore  a  necessary  policy  (if  you  desired  to  obtain  and  preserve 
the  gratitude  of  the  people)  to  give  no  excuse  for  them  to  question  tho 
jostice  of  your  claims  to  it.     But  wb«»»  wna  tb"  f?* '  *  -they  felt  their 
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taes  Tery  little  lighter ;  they  I  mil  y  cures  called  * 
gentlemanlike  reward/' and  civil  ]  "a  co    Mict  with  natioi 

honour."  Their  bmdens.were  much  the  same  as  before.  How  II 
had  they  benefited  ?  Little  satisfied  widi  this  view  of  the  questk 
they  reverse  the  picture ;  they  see  the  Whigs  in  power,  the  Toi 
crushed  and  prostrate,  and  they  exclaim  immediately  to  each  othoi 
"It  is  not  lOf  who  are  the  better  )r  the  Reform  Bill,  it  is  the  1 
nisters  :  we  owe  them  no  gratitude  for  abuses  purified,  and  taxes  tal 
off ;  they  owe  U9  gratitude  for  having  settled  upon  them  an  herediti 
estate  of  office."  The  people  judged  hastily  :  much  is  to  be  said 
both  sides,  but  you  must  not  condemn  them  for  want  of  gratitude ; 
was  your  own  fault  if,  instead  of  disdaining  to  be  Muspecied  of  «e 
interest,  you  did  not  rather  disdain  to  incur  the  l|»pearance  of  sucl 
motive,  and  place  the  claim  to  gratitude  beyond  a  cavil  or  a  doa 
But  the  Grey  Cabinet  is  dllMilved.  Let  us  believe  its  errors  were  i 
of  the  heart :  let  us  remember  all  the  difficulties  of  situation  whi 
surrounded  it ;-— composed  of  men  of  all  shades  of  opinion,  but  ei 
of  eminent  ability,  whom  it  was  dangerous  to  lose ;— a  Tory  chami 
above,  a  Liberal  chamber  below— every  one  who  belonged  to  it  hei 
ing  nothing  in  private  but  fears  and  apprehensions  of  going  too  I 
and  seeing  only  the  public  mind  through  the  dim  and  shifting  min 
of  a  clamorous  but  illogical  press.  As  men  progroM  by  the  errors 
their  predecessors,  so  may  the  present  Cabinet  gmr  wise  by  the  d 
ficiencies  of  the  last.  It  is  not  rash,  it  is  not  revolutionary  measui 
that  the  people  or  the  friends  of  the  people  desire.  Let  them,  if  th 
will,  leave  the  House  of  Commons  as  it  is — with  all  its  faults,  thmi 
not  the  chamber  which  now  demands  reform : — but  let  them  thi 
seriously  of  reducing  taxation ;  let  them  beware  of  all  further  defei 
of  notorious  abuses ;  and,  if  they  agree  to  conciliate  any  particular  bo 
— the  Dissenters  of  England,  or  the  Catholics  of  Irdand — let  tb 
not  do  it  by  halves :  a  little  water  kindles  the  fire,  not  smothe 
There  is  only  a  difference  in  degree  between  that  which  irritales  a 
that  which  conciliates. 

The  present  Cabinet  is  remodelled  from  the  last. — It  was  an  a 
cient  question  with  the  Sophists  whether  the  ship  in  which  These 
sailed  to  Crete  was  the  same  ship  as  that  still  called  the  ship  of  These 
in  the  days  of  Demetrius  Phalareus — so  often  had  it  been  patched  a 
repaired— now  a  new  mast,  now  a  new  keel — that  its  identity  wa 
matter  of  considerable  perplexity  upon  which  no  two  metaphysicii 
could  agree.-*-The  ship  is  a  parallel  to  the  present  Administration, 
it  or  is  it  not  the  same  as  the  last  Administration  ? — some  say  it  is 
some  not.  I  am  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  I  think  it  is  another  A 
ministration,  and  a  better  one. — The  people  have  gained  a  step— I 
majority  of  the  Govenmienl  are  Iranaferred  from  Ihe  la»  Co  the  mc 
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popskr  gide. — Lord  Dancannon  and  Sir  John  Hobhouse  are  worthy 
aHiai  of  Mr.  Abercrombyand  Mr.  Ellice.  And  this  advance  in  opi- 
liaOy  which  ia  for  the  biaefit  of  the  people,  is  also  for  the  strength  of 
the  GoTernment.  The  new  components  have  neatralized  many  of  the 
iaie  elements  of  dissension.  It  is  a  ship  not  for  show,  but  for  move- 
mmt 

Header, — the  book  which,  with  some  additions,  I  now  re-present 
to  you,  and  which  you  received  at  its  first  appearance  with  so  much 
fiToar,  is  the  result  of  the  observations  of  a  life ;  it  embodies  the  poli- 
tical creed  of  one  who  has  known  something  of  books  and  men — a 
CRed  too  80  little  fanatical,  even  in  the  freedom  it  asserts  as  holy- 
Art  many  of  those  most  disinclined  to  change,  regarding  it  dispassion- 
aldyand  free  from  the  influences  of  party,  have  found  it  difler  little 
from  their  own  secret  articles  of  faith.     For  extreme  opinions  are 
allowable  in  the  philosopher  who  goes  beyond  his  age ;  but  not  for  the 
polilician,  who  rather  seeks  to  be  the  companion  than  the  prophet,  and 
who  would  only  precede  those  whom  he  attempts  to  guide  so  far  as 
never  to  be  out  of  sight.     Every  man  has  his  theoretical  models  of 
government  fixed  indelibly  in  his  mind — his  ideal  and  his  dream — but 
he  wbo  deals  with  practical  life  takes  into  consideration  the  various 
artificial  systems  by  which  he  is  surrounded,  and  does  not  measure  all 
mankind  by  the  ideal  proportions  of  his  moral  Apollo.     It  is  true, 
that  in  this  age,  when,  thanks  to  the  invention  of  printing,  Nations 
are  not  easily  undone — and  knowledge  prevents  whatever  errors  we 
may  commit  from  becoming  irremediable  in  their  eiTecls — it  is  true 
that  in  this  age  we  may  laugh  at  those  who  threaten  us  at  every  false 
step  with  the  eternal  destruction  of  a  great  people.     A  violent  policy 
•—a  conflict  of  extremes— even  the  fiercest  revolution  itself — does  7tot 
destroy  the  existence  of  a  people,  but  it  may  destroy  the  happiness  of 
a  generation  :  —  To  legislate  wisely,  we  must  legislate  for  the  living 
as  well  as  the  unborn — nor  imitate  the  ambitious  miser,  who  made 
his  children  beggars  for  the  beneflt  of  the  fourth  generation.     And 
therefore  it  was  the  wisest  saying  of  the  wisest  lawgiver  of  old,  when 
being  asked,  '*  if  he  had  given  the  best  laws  to  the  Athenians,"  he  re- 
plied, **  The  best  laws  they  are  capable  of  receiving."    It  is  on  that 
principle  tliat  I  have  written  this  book  :  whatever  its  faults  or  its  de- 
ficiencies, it  comes  from  an  honest  and  disinterested  friend.     Neither 
here  nor  elsewhere  have  I  bowed  one  conscientious  opinion  to  the 
idols  of  the  hour — nor  made,  as  I  might  easily  have  done,  either  pen 
or  speech  an  instrument  in  the  path  of  ministerial  favour ; — taking  to 
myself,  indeed,  little  credit  for  that  disinterestedness,  inasmuch  as  the 
pursuits  and  habits  of  my  life  render  me  keen-sighted  to  the  tormenls 
of  political  ambition  —  suflico  to  procure  me  far  deeper  and  more 
lerene  enjoyments  than  reward  the  feverish  avidity  of  petty  honours 
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— and  promise  me — if  a  less  noisy  ;    1  less  ]  ig,  yet  a  mon 

enduring  and  universal  dislinction,     tian  the  subalterns  of  a  Hiniski 
can  reasonably  hope  to  see  gathei       arouiS  the  creatures  of  a  day. 

Nate  to  Fourth  Edition.     November  87,  1886. 

No  man  can  deny  that  I  have  served  Hiepreeent  Oorernment,— no  man  can  a^ 
sert  that  I  have  ev«r  solicited  its  gratitude;  I  know  too  well  my  own  station,  ■! 
own  ambition.  Every  more  interested  motive  that  tempts  other  men  to  oflkei; 
tempts  me  to  independence.  In  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  no  government  codd 
give  me  what  my  literary  labours  derive  from  the  public ;  in  an  ambitions  ponit  •( 
view,  I  value  my  reputation,  as  a  man  of  letters,  higher  than  any  position  witUa 
my  reach  as  a  man  of  office.  For  the  rest,  I  am  no  orator ;  and  if  (as  I  have  sees 
it  intimated)  dieplay  were  an  object  dear  to  me,  I  should  not  be  in  parliaoilpt, 
where  I  am  easily  outshone  by  my  inferiors.  But,  I  believe,  sooner  or  later  dtt 
time  will  come,  when  every  man«  despite  the  want  of  eloquence,  who  thinks  de- 
liberately and  acts  honestly,  wilMave  uses  far  greater  than  his  uses  now :  aad  I 
wait  that  time  with  patience,  not  deserting  public  duties  for  literary  avocations;  tat 
neither  relinquishing  those  pursuits  Hrom  success  in  which  I  have  already  derifid, 
even  for  political  purposes,  the  power  to  influence  the  pnblic  and  to  lenre  a  caoae. 
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ADVERTISEMENT 


TO  THE  FIRST  EDITION. 


It  is  only  to  express  my  thanks  to  certain  kind  correspondents  for 
the  assistance  they  have  afforded  me,  that  I  shall  delay  the  Reader 
from  the  work  now  hefore  him.    To  one  gentleman  of  the  highest 
scientific  attainments  and  reputation  I  am  indebted  for  many  sug- 
gestions,  of  which  I  have  availed  myself  in  my  brief  view  of  the 
"  Slate  of  Science  " —  to  another  gentleman,  qualified,  perhaps  before 
all  men  living,  to  judge  profoundly  of  the  philosophy  of  Rentham,  I 
am  also  indebted  for  considerable  aid  in  the  sketch  of  that  remarkable 
writer's  moral  and  legislative  codes  which  will  be  found  in  the  Ap- 
pendix ;  and  to  the  taste  and  critical  knowledge  of  a  third  gentleman  I 
owe  many  obligations  in  the  chapter  devoted  to  the  survey  of  the 
"State  of  the  Arts''  amongst  us  at  this  lime.     To  the  last  gentleman 
my  acknowledgments  are  perhaps  the  greater,  because  he  has  suffered 
me,  in  his  general  approbation  of  my  theories,  to  apply  a  part  of  his 
knowledge  to  some  conclusions  with  which  he  does  not  wholly  agree. 

London,  July  9,  1833. 
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BOOK  THE  FIRST. 


VIEW  OF   THE    ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 


INSCRIBED 


TO   HIS  EXCELLENCY 


THE  PRINCE  TALLEYRAND. 


"  Before  yoa  can  rectify  the  dborders  of  a  state,  yon  must  examine  the  character  of  the 

pwple .— VOLTAIBB . 


**  I  am  he 


Have  measnred  all  the  shires  of  England  over, 

For  to  these  savages  I  was  addicted 

To  search  their  natares  and  make  odd  discovenes.'' 

The  New  Inn.    Ben  Jonso.n.     Act  5,  Scene  6. 
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VIEW  OF    THE  ENGLISH  CHARACTER. 
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CHAPTER  I. 


Apolo^  for  Freedom  with  a  great  Name. — ^Natianal  Prejudices  illostrated.— Disr 
tioctions  between  the  Vanity  of  the  French  and  EhgUsb.— -TheRootof  our  Notions 
is  the  Sentiment  of  Property, — Anecdote  of  the  French  Patriot  and  the  English 
ooe.— The  sense  of  Independence.— -Its  Nature  with  us  defined. — Freedom  not 
the  Cause  of  Unsociability.-rrEflects  of  Commerce  upon  the  Disposition  to  Gaiet)'. 
—Story  of  the  Dutch^ian  aqd  ti^e  English  Merchant. 

I  AM  about,  in  this  portion  of  my  work,  to  treat  of  the  character  of 
my  counlrymcn  :  for  when  a  diplomatist  like  your  Excellency  is 
amongst  Ihem,  they  may  as  well  be  put  upon  their  guard.  J  shall  en- 
deavour to  tell  my  countrymen  the  causes  that  have  stamped  with  cerr 
lain  impressions  the  National  Character,  in  the  belief  that  the  know- 
ledge of  self  is  a  belter  precaution  against  deceit,  than  even  the  suspi- 
cion of  others.  I  inscribe  this  portion  of  my  work  to  your  Excellency 
on  the  same  principle  as  that  on  which  the  Scythian  brought  to  Darius 
a  mouse,  a  bird,  a  fish,  and  a  bundle  of  arrows  : — they  were  the  sym- 
bols of  his  nation,  and  given  as  ipstruclions  to  its  foe.  1  also  make  up 
my  bundle  of  nationa)  symbols,  and  I  ofler  it  to  the  representative  of 
that  great  people  with  whom  for  eight  centuries  we  have  been  making 
great  wars,  occasioned  by  small  mistakes.  Perhaps  if  the  symbols 
had  been  rightly  construed  a  liule  earlier,  even  a  mouse  and  a  fish 
might  have  taught  us  better.  A  quarrel  is,  nine  times  out  of  leu, 
merely  the  fermentation  of  a  misunderstanding. 

I  have  another  reason  for  inscribing  these  preliminary  chapters  lo 
Prince  Talleyrand  :  this  is  not  the  first  lime  ho  has  been  amongst  U3— 
great  changes  have  been  over  the  world  during  the  wide  interval  be- 
tween his  first  and  his  present  visit  to  England.  Those  changes 
which  have  wroughtsuch  convulsions  in  stales,  havel^egunby  revolu- 
tions in  the  character  of  nations;— every  change  in  a  constitution  is 
occasioned  by  some  change  in  the  people.  The  English  of  the  present 
day  are  not  the  ]5nglish  of  twenty  years  ago.  To  whom  can  I  dedi- 
rate  my  observations  on  the  causes  that  influence  character  so  fillingly 
as  to  the  man  who  can  read  character  a(  a  glance"?  The  conciousncss 
Iha!  I  set  over  my  testiiuony  so  penetrating  a  jndize  inusl  make  nic 
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doubly  scrupulous  as  to  iUaecuracy  :  and  my  prcsumplioo  in  appeal- 
ing to  such  an  arbiter,  is  an  evidence,  indeed,  of  temerity ;  but  it  is 
also  a  proof  of  my  honesty,  and  a  guarantee  for  my  caution. 

I  remember  (o  have  read  in  an  ancient  writer/  of  a  certain  district  in 
Africa,  remarkable  for  a  fearful  phenomenon.  '*  In  that  climate," 
says  our  authority,  *Mhe  air  seemed  Glled  with  gigantic  Ggurosof 
strange  and  uncouth  monsters  fighting  (or  in  pursuit  of)  each  other. 
These  apparitions  were  necessarily  a  little  alarming  to  foreigners,  but 
the  natives  looked  upon  them  with  (he  utmost  indifference."  Is  not 
this  story  an  emblem  of  national  prejudices?  The  shadowy  monsters 
that  appal  the  stranger  seem  ordinary  enough  to  us ;  we  have  no  notion 
of  a  diflerent  atmosphere,  and  that  which  is  a  marvel  to  others  is  but 
a  common-place  to  ourselves.  Yet  if  (he  native  be  unobservant,  your 
Excellency  will  allow  that  the  traveller  is  credulous ;  and  if  sometimes 
the  monsters  are  unremarked  by  the  one,  sometimes  also  they  are  in- 
vented by  the  other.  Your  Excellency  remembers  the  story  of  (he 
French  Jesuit,  who  was  astonished  to  find  priestcraft  in  China ;  the 
man  who  practised  it  in  the  name  of  the  Virgin  thought  it  a  monstrous 
piece  of  impudence  to  practise  it  in  the  name  of  Fo  I  In  the  same  spi- 
rit of  travel  you  read  of  an  Englishwoman  complaining  of  rudeness  in 
America,  and  a  German  prince  aflecting  a  republican  horror  at  an  aris- 
tocracy in  England. 

His  Excellency,  Prince  Talleyrand,  knows  betler  than  the  whole 
carpi  of  diplomatisls  how  small  a  difference  there  is  really  between 
man  and  man — (he  s(a(ure  and  limbs  vary  liUle  in  propor(ions-^it  is 
the  costume  (hat  makes  all  (he  distinction.  Travellers  do  not  sufli- 
ciently  analyze  Iheir  surprise  at  the  novelties  they  sec,  and  they  of(eu 
proclaim  (ha(  (b  be  a  difTercnce  in  t|ie  several  characters  of  nations, 
which  IS  but  a  difTerence  in  their  manners.  One  of  the  oldest  illustra- 
tions of  nalional  prejudice  is  to  bo  found  in  Herodolus.  The  Greeks 
in  (he  habit  of  burning  \\\c\t  parents  were  wonderfully  indignant  at  the 
barbarity  of  (he  Gallalii,  who  were  accus(omed  (o  eat  (hem.  The  Per- 
sian king  summons  (he  Calla(ii  before  him  in  (he  presence  of  the 
Greeks  : — **  You  eal  your  fathers  and  mo(hers — a  most  excellent  prac- 
tice—pray, for  what  sum  will  you  born  them?"  The  Callatii  were 
exceedingly  disgusted  at  the  question.  Burn  their  parenlsl  They 
ut(ered  yells  of  horror  at  so  inhuman  a  suggestion  I  The  Callalian  and 
(he  Greek  experienced  filial  a(Toc(ion  in  an  equal  degree  ;  but  tlie  man 
who  made  a  dinner  of  his  father,  would  have  considered  i(  (he  heig1i(of 
atrocity  to  have  made  a  bonfire  of  him. 

The  passions  are  universally  the  same — (he  expression  of  (hem  as 
universally  varying.     Your  Kxcelloncy  will  allow  (hat  (he  French  and 
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(he  English  are  both  eminently  vain  of  country — so  far  (hey  are  alike — 
yet  if  there  be  any  difference  between  the  two  nations  more  strong 
than  another,  it  is  the  manner  in  which  that  vanity  is  shown.  The  va- 
nity of  the  Frenchman  consists  (as  I  have  somewhere  read)  in  belong- 
ing to  so  great  a  country  :  but  the  vanity  of  the  Englishman  exults  in 
(he  thought  that  so  great  a  country  belongs  to  himself.  The  root  of i 
all  our  notions,  as  of  all  our  laws,  is  to  be  found  in  the  sentiment  of 
property.  It  is  my  wife  whom  you  shall  not  insult ;  it  is  my  house 
(hat  you  shall  not  enter;  it  is  my  country  that  you  shall  not  traduce  ; 
and  by  a  species  of  ultra-mundane  appropriation,  it  is  my  God  whom 
you  shall  not  blaspheme. 

We  may  observe  the  different  form  of  the  national  vanity  in  the  in- 
habitant of  eithercountry,  by  comparing  the  eulogia  which  the  French- 
man lavishes  on  France,  with  the  sarcastic  despondency  with  which 
the  Englishman  touches  upon  England. 

A  few  months  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Paris :  I  fell  in  with  a  French 
marquis  of  the  Bourbonite  politics  :  he  spoke  to  me  of  the  present  8ta(e 
of  Paris  with  tears  in  his  eyes.  I  thought  it  best  to  sympathize  and 
agree  with  him ;  my  complaisance  was  displeasing  : — he  wiped  his 
eyes  with  the  air  of  a  man  beginning  to  take  offence.  ''Nevertheless, 
sir,"  quo(h  he,  '* our  public  buildings  are  superb!''  I  allowed  the 
fact.  "We  have  made  great  advances  in  civilization."  There  was 
DO  disputing  the  proposition.  "Our  writers  arc  (he  grea(est  in  the 
world."  I  was  silent.  "  Enfin — what  a  devil  of  a  clima(e  yours  is. 
in  comparison  to  ours  1" 

I  returned  to  England,  in  company  with  a  Frenchman,  who  had 
visi(ed  us  twenty  years  since,  and  who  was  deligh(ed  wi(h  (he  im- 
provements he  witnessed  in  London ;  I  in(roduced  him  to  one  of  our 
pa(rio(s. — **Wha(  a  superb  8(reet  is  Regent-street!  *'  cried  the 
Frenchman. 

"  Pooh,  sir,  mere  lath  and  plas(er !"  replied  the  pa(rio(. 

"I  wish  to  hear  your  deba(es,"  said  (he  Frenchman. 

"Not worth  the  trouble,  sir," groaned  (he  pa(rio(. 

'*  I  shall  do  homage  to  your  public  men." 

'*  Mere  twaddlers,  I  assure  you — nothing  great  now-a-days." 

'*  Well,  I  am  surprised ;  but,  at  least,  I  shall  see  your  authors  and 
men  of  science." 

"Really,  sir,"  answered  (he  pa(rio(,  very  gravely,  *' I  don't  re- 
member that  we  have  any." 

The  polished  Frenchman  was  at  a  loss  for  a  moment,  but  recover- 
iog  himself — "  Ah!"  said  he,  taking  a  pinch  of  snulf,  "  but  you're  a 
very  great  nation — very !' 

"  That  is  quite  true,"  said  the  Englishman,  drawing  himself  up. 

The  Englishman  then  is  vain  of  his  country!    Wherefore?  Because 
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of  the  public  buildings?  be  ne?ereDters  Ihem. — The  laws?  he  abuses 
Ihem  elemally. — The  public  men?  ihey  are  quacks. — The  writers?  he 
knows  nothing  about  them.     He  is  vain  of  his  country  for  an  excel-  '' 
lent  reason — it  pioduced  him. 

In  hisown  mind  the  Englishman  is  the  pivot  of  ail  things— the  centre 
of  the  solar  system.     Like  Virtue  herscl/,  he 

**  Stands  ad  (he  tn  ii. 
Ami  all  Uiat  rolls  around  him 
Drinks  light,  and  life,  and  glory,  I'rom  his  asi>ect/" 

It  is  an  old  maxim  enough  among  us  that  we  possess  the  sturdy  sense 
of  independence ;  we  value  ourselves  on  it; — yet  the  sense  of  indepen- 
dence is  often  but  Ihe  want  of  sympathy  with  others. 

There  was  a  certain  merchant  sojourning  at  an  inn,  whom  the  boots 
by  mistake  called  betimes  in  the  morning. 

"Sir,"  quoth  the  boots,  *'the  day's  breaking."^  The  merchant 
turned  round  with  a  grim  look — "Let  it  break,"  growled  he,  '*it 
owes iMtf  nothing!"  This  anecdote  is  rather  characteristic  ;  it  shows 
the  connexion  between  selfishness  and  independence.  The  trait  in  our 
character  of  which  I  speak,  has  been  often  remarked  ;  none,  however, 
have,  to  my  mind,  very  clearly  accounted  for  it.  Your  Excellency 
knows,  to  be  suro,  that  all  the  Frenchmen  who  ever  wrote  a  syllable 
about  us  have  declared  it  the  result  of  our  haughty  consciousness  of  li- 
berty. But  we  are  better  aware  now-a-days  than  formerly  what  the 
real  eflects  of  liberty  are.  The  feeling  t  describe  is  entirely  selfish  : 
the  feelings  produced  by  the  consciousness  of  liberty  rather  ran  into 
the  wildest  extremes  of  universal  philanthropy.  Union  and  fraternity 
are  the  favourite  carlt  words  of  popular  power  ;  an  J  unsociability  may 
he  the  accompaniment,  but  is  cerlaiiily  not  the  characteristic,  of 
freedom. 

A  Frenchman,  indeed,  has  long  enjoyed  the  same  security  of  pro- 
perty, and  the  same  consciousness  of  liberty,  which  are  the  boast  of 
the  Engliabroan ;  but  this  advantage  has  rather  tended  to  widen  than 
concentrate  the  circle  of  his  alTectioils.  In  becoming  a  citizen  he  has 
not  ceased  to  mingle  with  his  kind  ;  |)erhaps,  he  thinks  that  to  be  at 
once  free  and  unsocial  would  be  a  union  less  characleristic  of  a  civi- 
lized, than  a  savage,  condition.  But  your  Excellency  has  observe<l, 
(hat  all  amongst  us,  save  those  of  the  higlMit  ranks,  live  very  much 
alone.  Our  crowded  parties  are  not  society ;  we  assemble  all  our  ac- 
f|uaintanco  for  the  pleasure  of  saying  nothing  to  theiii.  *'  Les  An- 
SUtfa"  says  one  of  your  countrymen,  *'  les  Jlnglais  ani  une  in/nitc 
de  ces  pet  Us  usages  de  convention, — pour  se  dispenser  de  parler^' 
Our  main  clomenl  is  home;  and  if  you  believe  our  sentimentalists,  ^9 
consider  it  a  wonderful  virtue  to  be  unhappy  and  disagreeable  every 
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^here  else.  Thus  (ihe  consequence  is  notable)  wc  acquire  that  habit 
of aUaching  an  undue  importance  to  our  own  circle,  and  yiewing  Mrilli 
ifldiflerence  all  the  sphere  beyond,  which  proverbially  distinguishes 
Ihe  recluse,  or  tlie  member  of  a  conGned  coterie.  Your  Excellency 
lias  perhaps  conversed  with  Mr.  Owen; — that  beneyolent  man  usually 
visits  every  foreigner  whom  he  conceives  worthy  of  conversion  to  pa- 
rallelogrammatisation  ;  and,  since  I  remember  the  time  when  he  con- 
sidered the  Duke  of  Wellington  and  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury 
tmong  the  likeliest  of  his  proselytes,  it  is  not  out  of  the  range  of  pos- 
sibilities that  he  should  imagine  he  may  make  an  Owenite  of  the  Ex- 
Ksbop  of  Autun.  If,  by  any  accident,  Mr.  Owen  is  wrong  upon  that 
point,  he  is  certainly  right  in  another ;  he  is  right  when,  in  order  to 
reader  philanthropy  universal,  he  proposes  that  individuals  of  every 
community  should  live  in  public  together — the  unsocial  life  is  scarcely 
prolific  of  the  social  virtues. 

Bat  if  it  be  not  the  consciousness  of  liberty,  what  causes  are  they 
ihit  produce  amongst  us  that  passion  for  the  Unsocial,  which  we  dignify 
with  the  milder  epithet  of  the  Domestic?  I  apprehend  (hat  the  main 
causes  are  two :  tlie  first  may  be  found  in  our  habits  of  trade  ;  the 
second,  in  Ihe  long-established  influence  of  a  very  peculiar  form  of 
aristocracy.  >. 

With  respect  to  the  first,  I  think  we  may  grant,  without  much  dlfli- 
cully,  tliat  it  is  evidently  the  nature  of  Commerce  to  detach  the  mind 
from  the  pursuit  of  arndsenoent :  fatigued  with  promiscuous  intercourse 
during  the  day,  its  votaries  concentrate  their  desires  of  relaxation 
within  their  home  ;  at  night  they  want  rest  rather  than  amusement  : 
hence  wc  usually  find  that  a  certain  apathy  to  amusement,  perfectly 
<listinct  from  mere  gravity  of  disposition,  is  the  characteristic  of  com- 
mercial nations.  It  is  not  less  observable  among  the  Americans,  and 
(Ite  Dutch,  than  it  is  among  the  English  ;  the  last  indeed  have,  in  their 
soeial  state,  great  counterbalances  to  the  commercial  spirit.  I  had  the 
honour  of  being  iairoduced  the  other  day  to  a  young  traveller  from 
Anislerdam.  **  Have  you  been  to  the  play  since  your  arrival  in  Lon- 
tlon?"  was  a  natural  question. 

**No,  sir,  those  amusements  are  very  expensive." 

"  True  ;  but  a  man  so  enviably  rich  as  yourself  can  afibrd  them." 

"  No,  sir,"  was  the  austere  and  philosophic  reply,  **  I  can  aflbrdthe 
amusement,  but  not  the  habit  of  amusement." 

A  witty  countryman  of  your  Excellency's  lold  me  that  lie  could  win 
over  any  Englishman  I  pleased  to  select,  to  accompany  him  to  a  mas- 
querade that  was  to  be  given  at  the  Opera  House.  1  selected  for  (he 
experiment  a  remarkably  quiet  and  decorous  father  of  a  family — a  mer- 
chant. The  Frenchman  accosted  him — **  Monsieur  never  goes  to 
masquerades,  I  believe?" 
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"Neter." 

"  So  I  ttiought.    It  would  be  impoisible  to  induce  you  to  go  ?" 

"  Not  quite  impossible/'  said  the  merchant,  smiling ;  "but  I  am  too 
busy  for  such  entertainments ;  besides,  I  have  a  moral  scruple." 

''Exactly  so.  I  have  just  bet  my  friend  here  three  to  one  that  be 
could  not  persuade  you  to  go  to  the  masquerade  giten  toHonorrow  night 
at  the  Opera  House." 

** Three  to  one !"  said  the  merchant ;  ''  those  are  long  odds." 

'*  I  will  ofiTer  ytm  the  same  bet,"  rejoined  the  Frenchman  gaily,  "  io 
guineas,  if  you  please." 

"  Three  to  one!— done/' cried  the  Englishman,  and  he  went  to  the 
Opera  House  in  order  to  win  his  wager ;  the  masquerade  in  this  case 
had  ceased  to  be  an  amusement— it  had  become  a  commercial  specu- 
lation  1  * 

But  the  same  class  that  are  indifferent  to  amusement,  are  yet  fond 
of  show.  A  spirit  of  general  unsociability  is  not  incompatible  with  the 
love  of  festivals  on  great  occasions,  with  splendid  entertainments,  and 
a  luxurious  hospitality.  Ostentation  and  unsociability  are  often  effects 
of  the  same  cause ;  for  the  spirit  of  commerce,  disdaining  to  indulge 
amusement,  is  proud  of  displaying  wealth ;  and  is  even  more  favourable 
to  the  Luxuries,  than  it  is  to  the  Arts. 

The  second  cause  of  our  unsociability  is  more  latent  than  the  first : 
so  far  from  springing  out  of  our  liberty,  it  arises  from  the  restraints  on 
it ;  and  is  the  result,  not  of  the  haughtiness  of  a  democracy,  but  the 
peculiar  influences  of  aristocratic  power.  This  part  of  my  inquiry, 
which  is  very  important,  deserves  a  chapter  to  itself. 

*  So,  in  the  United  States,  a  traveller  tells  ua  that  be  obsenred  in  the  pit  of  the 
theatre,  two  lads  of  aboat  fifteen  years  of  age,  conversing  very  intently  between  the 
acts.  Cariosity  prompted  him  to  listen  to  the  dialogue.  Were  they  discuasiag  the 
merits  of  the  play— the  genias  of  the  actor — the  splendour  of  the  scene  ?  No  sock 
thing;  they  were  attempting  to  calculate  the  number  of  spectators,  and  the  oonse- 
quent  profits  of  the  manager. 


'     4  ■ 
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CHAPTER  II. 

Tke  effect  of  the  openness  df  Public  Honours  to  the  flebeian  counteracted  by  the 
Patrician  influences. — Mr.  Hunt's  bon  mot. — Character  of  Lord  Lachrymal. — 
Mistake  of  the  People  in  their  jealousy  of  the  Crown. — Causes  that  distinguish 
the  influence  of  the  English,  trom  that  of  any  other.  Aristocracy. — The  numerous 
Grades  of  Society. — ^How  created. — Spirit  of  Imitation  and  vying. — ^The  Reserve 
and  Orffveii  of  the  English  traced  to  their  causet;«^The  Aristocracy  operate  on 
Chamcter.— Character  on  Laws. — Want  of  Amusements  among  the  Poor. 

Thi  proverbial  penetration  of  your  Excellency  has  doubtless  re- 
marked, that  England  has  long  possessed  this  singular  constitution  of 
•odety — (he  spirit  of  democracy  in  the  power  of  obtaining  honours, 
and  the  genius  of  an  aristocracy  in  the  method  by  which  they  are  ac- 
quired.   The  highest  offices  have  been  open  by  law  to  any  man,  no 
matter  what  bis  pedigree  or  his  quarterings ;  but  influences,  stronger 
fhaiilaw%^ve  determined  that  it  is  only  through  the  aid  of  one  portion 
or  the  other  of  the  aristocracy  that  those  offices  can  be  obtained. 
Hence  we  see  daily  in  high  advancement  men  sprung  from  the  people, 
who  yet  never  use  the  power  they  have  acquired  in  the  people's  behalf. 
Nay,  it  may  be  observed,  even  among  the  lawyers,  who  owe  at  least 
Ihe  first  steps  of  promotion  to  their  own  talents  or  perseverance,  though 
for  the  crowning  honours  they  must  look  to  oligarchical  favour,  (hat, 
as  in  the  case  of  a  Scott  or  a  Sugden,  the  lowest  plebeian  by  birth  has 
only  to  be  of  importance  to  become  the  bitterest  aristocrat  in  policy. 
The  road  to  honours  is  apparently  popular;  but  each  person  rising 
from  the  herd  has  endeavoured  to  restrain  the  very  principle  of  popu- 
larity by  which  he  has  risen.     So  that,  while  the  power  of  attaining 
eminent  station  has  been  open  to  all  ranks,  yet  in  proportion  as  (hat 
power  bore  any  individual  aloft,  you  might  see  it  purifying  itself  of  all 
democratic  properties,  and  beautifully  melting  into  that  aristocratic 
atmosphere  which  it  was  permitted  to  attain. — Mr.  Hunt,  whom  your 
Excellency  may  perhaps  have  heard  of,  as  a  Doctrinaire,  in  a  school 
oocelamiliar  to  yourself,  had  a  peculiar  faculty  of  uttering  hard  truths. 
"  Vou  speak,"  quoth  he,  one  evening  in  (he  House  of  Commons,  **  of 
the  mob  of  demagogues  whom  the  Reform  Bill  will  send  (o  parliament ; 
^  not  afraid,  you  have  one  sure  method  of  curing  the  wildest  of  them  ; 
'choose  your  man,  catch  him,  place  him  on  the  Treasury  bench,  and 
be  a8sure<l  you  will  never  hear  him  accused  of  being  a  demagogue 
again." 
Lord  Lachrymal  (il  is  classical,  and  dramalic  i"''^  *\\^  ^'arj^ain,  (o 
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iipcnk  v{  ilu)  living  iindor  feigned  oames)  is  a  man  of  plebeian  cx- 
irariion.  Ho  has  risen  throiigli  the  various  grades  of  the  law»  and  hai 
oliiained  po&scssion  of  the  highest.  No  man  calls  him  parvenu — he 
has  confounded  himself  with  the  haute  noblene\  if  you  were  to  menace 
tlw;  peer's  right  of  voting  hy  proxy,  he  would  burst  into  tears.  ' '  Good 
old  man/'cry  the  Lords,  **  how  he  lovestlie  institutions  of  his  country!" 
Am  1  asked  why  Lord  Lachrymal  it  so  much  respected  by  peers — am 
I  asked  why  they  boast  of  his  virtues,  and  think  it  wrong  to  remember 
his  origin  ? — I  would  answer  that  ({uestion  by  another,  Why  is  Qie 
swallow  considered  by  the  vulgar  a  bird  that  should  be  sacred  from 
injury  ? — Because  it  builds  under  their  own  eaves !  There  is  a  certain 
<:lass  of  politicians,  and  Lord  Lachrymal  is  one  of  them,  who  build 
their  fortunes  in  the  roofs  of  the  aristocracy,  and  obtain,  by  about  an 
equal  merit,  an  equal  sanctity  with  the  swallow. 

In  nearly  all  states,  it  is  by  being  the  tool  of  the  great  that  the  lowly 
rise.    People  point  to  the  new  Sejanus,  and  cry  to  their  children,  "See 
the  olTect  of  merit  V* — Alas,  it  is  theelTectof  servility.  In  despotic  states. 
the  plebeian  has  even  a  greater  chance  of  rising  than  In  free.     In  tlia 
East  a  common  water-carrier  to-day  is  grand  vizier  to-morrow.    In 
the   Uoiiian  Republic   the  low-born  were    less  frequently  exalted, 
than  they  wore  in   the  Koman  Despotism.    So  with   us — it  was  the 
Tories  who  brought  forward  the  man  of  low  or  mediocre  birth;  the 
Whigs,  when  they  came  in  power,  had  only  their  grands  aeignewm 
to  |)ut  into  oflfice.     The  old  maxim  of  the  political  adventurer  was  in- 
variably this  :  To  rise  from  the  people,  take  every  oportunity  to  abuse 
them !  What  mattered  it,  then,  to  the  plebeians  that  one  of  their  num- 
ber was  exalted  to  the  Cabinet?   He  had  risen  by  opposing  their 
wishes;  his  very  characteristic  was  that  of  contempt  for  his  brethren. 
A  nobleman's  valet  is  always  supereminently  bitter  against  the  em- 
naille:  a  plebeian  in  high  station  is  usually  valet  to  the  whole  peerage! 
The  time  has  long  passed  when  the  English  iieople  had  any  occasion 
for  jealousy  against  the  power  of  the  Crown.     Even  at  the  period  in 
which  they  directe<l  their  angry  suspicions  against  (he  King,  it  was  not 
lo  that  branch  of  the  legislature  that  the  growiog  power  of  corruptioa 
was  justly  to  be  attributeil.    From  the  date  of  the  aristocratic  rcvolutioo 
of  1<)8S,  (he  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  spread  its  unstH^n  mono- 
poly o\er  the  alfairs  of  state.     The  king,   we  hear  it  said,  has  the 
privilege  l(»  ehoos4'  his  ministers!    Excellent  delusion !   The  aristocracy 
rhoosethem.     The  heads  of  thai  arislocatic  party  which  is  I  ho  most 
powerful  fnust  come  into  ollief*,  whether  the   king  like  it  or  not. 
Could  ihe  king  choose  a   eabinet  out  of  men  unknown  to  the  arislo- 
eracy — pi^rsons bi'hmging  niMther  to  whig  nor  lory?  Assuredly  not; 
I  he  arislfMTatir  party  in  the  two  Houses  would  be  in  arms.     Ueavetifti 
\\  hat  a  com  mot  ion   there  would  be!    Imauino  Ihe  haughty  indipna 
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ioDofmy  Lords  Grey  aad  Uarrowby !  What  a  ''  prelection*'  weshoohi 

receiTerroin  LordBrou^am,  *'  deeply  meditating  these  things !"  Alas ! 

tte  Mi^«  ministry  would  be  out  the  next  day,  and  the  aristocracy's 

miiuslry,  with  all  due  apology,  replaced.  The  power  of  the  king  is  but 

Ibeceremooial  to  the  power  of  the  magnates,    lie  enjoys  the  prerogative 

of  KeiDg  two  parties  fight  in  the  lists,  andof  crowning  the  victor. 

Xeed   1  Cite  examples  of  this  truth?  Lord  Chatham  is  the  dread  and 

disgust  of  George  111. — the  stronger  of  the  two  factions  for  the  time 

being  forces  his  majesty  into  receiving  that  minister.    The  Catholic 

t]ne9tioD  was  the  most  unpalatable  measure  that  could  be  pressed  upon 

<feorge  IV. — To  the  irritability  of  that  monarch  no  more  is  conceded 

than  WIS  granted  to  the  obstinacy  of  his  royal  father,  and  the  Catholic 

Relief  Bill  is  passed  amidst  all  the  notoriety  of  his  repugnance.     In 

bcU  your  Excellency,  who  knows  so  well  the  juggling  with  which  one 

party  in  politics  fastens  its  sins  upon  another,  may  readily  perceive  that 

the  mooarch  has  only  been  roasting  the  chestnuts  of  the  aristocracy;* 

and  the  aristocracy,  cunning  creature,  has  lately  affected  to  look  quite 

ihocked  at  the  quantity  of  chestnuts  roasted. 

loa  certain  savage  country  that  I  have  read  of,  there  is  a  chief  sup- 
posed to  be  descended  from  the  gods ;  iaill  the  other  chiefs  pay  him  the 
greatest  respect ;  they  consult  him  if  they  should  go  to  war,  or  pro- 
claim peace ;  but  it  is  an  understood  thing,  that  he  is  to  be  made  ac- 
quainted wilh  their  dctcrmiualion  beforehand.    His  consent  is  merely 
the  ratification  of  their  decree.     But  the  chiefs,  always  speaking  of 
his  power,  conceal  their  own ;   and  while  the  popular  jealousy  is 
directed  to  ihe  aeeming  authority,  they  arc  enabled  quietly  to  cement 
and  extend  the  foundations  of  the  real.    Of  a  similar  unlure   have 
been  the  relations  between  the  English  king  and  the  English  aristocracy ; 
the  ofken  odious  policy  of  the  last  has  been  craftily  fastened  on  the 
6rst;  and  the  sanctity  of  a  king  has  been  too  frequently  but  the  con- 
ductor of  popular  lightning  from  the  more  responsible  aristocracy. 
The  supposed  total  of  constitutional  power  has  always  consisted 
of  three  divisions ;  the  king,  the  aristocracy,  and  the  commons :  but  the 
«islocracy  (until  the  passing  of  the  Reform  Bill),  by  boroughs  in  the 
one  house,  as  by  hereditary  seats  in  the  other,  monopolized  the  whole 

*  The  nation  had  begun  lo  perceive  this  trulh,  when  Burko  thought  tit  oncp  more 
to  Niml  it.  *•  One  of  the  i»rinci[^al  topics,"  saith  he,  in  his  Thoughts  «w  fhe  Cause 
.  ^th*  prtM^mt  Ditctmientsty  "  which  was  then,  and  has  heeii  sinrc  much  pm]>loye«I 
^  that  political  iichool,  is  an  cfTectual  terror  of  the  growth  of  an  aristocratic  power, 
Kqudirial  to  the  rights  of  the  Crown  and  the  balance  of  the  constitution,"  iSic. 
'fesofs  on  to  argue,  that  the  inlhience  of  the  Crown  is  a  danger  more  imminciit 
^ that  of  the  peerage.  Although  in  the  same  work  that  brilliant  writer  declares 
W»elf  "  uo  friend  to  the  aristocracy,''  his  whole  love  for  liberty  was  that  of  an 
•rt^ocrat.  His  niin«l  was  eminently  feudal  in  its  vast  and  stately  mould,  and  I  he 
Mnrian  plauKibilitioi  dazzled  and  attracted  him  far  more  than  the  monarchical. 
He  could  have  been  a  rebel  more  easily  than  a  republican. 
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of  Ihe  three  divisions.  They  ousted  the  people  from  the  commoi 
a  majority  of  their  own  delegates ;  and  they  forced  the  king  into  I 
measures  by  the  maxim,  that  his  consent  to  a  bill  passed  thn 
both  houses  could  not  with  safety  be  withheld.  Thus  then,  in 
afbirs,  the  government  of  the  country  has  been  purely  that  o 
aristocracy.  Let  us  now  examine  the  influence  which  they 
exercised,  in  social  relations.  It  is  to  this,  I  apprehend,  tha^ 
roust  look  for  those  qualities  which  have  distinguished  their  influ 
from  that  of  other  aristocracies.  Without  the  odium  of  sep 
privileges,  without  the  demarcation  of  feudal  rights,  the  absen 
those  very  prerogatives  has  been  the  cause  of  the  long  establish 
of  their  power.  Their  authority  has  not  been  visible :  held  u 
popular  names,  it  has  deceived  the  popular  eye ; — and  deludes 
the  notion  of  a  Balance  of  Power,  the  people  did  not  see  tt 
was  one  of  the  proprietors  of  the  power  who  held  the  scales  ani 
gulated  the  weights. 

The  social  influence  of  the  aristocracy  has  been  exactly  of  a  chai 
lo  strengthen  their  legislative.  Instead  of  keeping  themselves 
from  the  other  classes,  and  "hedging  their  state"  round  witi 
thorny,  but  unsubstantial  barriers  of  heraldic  distinctions ;  insU 
demanding  half  a  hundred  quarterings  with  their  wives,  and  g; 
their  inferiors  by  eternally  dwelling  on  the  inferiority,  they  m 
said  to  mix  more  largely,  and  with  more  seeming  equality,  wi 
classes,  than  any  other  aristocracy  in  the  savage  or  civilized  n 
Drawing  their  revenues  from  land,  they  have  also  drawn  muchd 
more  legitimate*  power  from  the  influence  it  gave  them  in  dec 
To  increase  (his  influence  they  have  been  in  the  habit  of  visitii 
provinces  much  more  often  than  any  aristocracy  in  a  monarchica 
are  accustomed  to  do.  Their  hospitality,  their  Held  sports,  the 
cultural  and  county  meetings  they  attend,  in  order  "  to  keep  i 
family  interest,"  mix  them  with  all  classes ;  and,  possessing  the 
urbanity  of  a  court,  they  have  not  unfrequently  added  to  the  wei 
property,  and  the  glitter  of  station,  the  influence  of  a  personal  | 
larity,  acquired  less,  perhaps,  by  the  evidence  of  virtues,  than  tl 
ercise  of  politeness. 

In  most  other  countries  the  middle  classes,  rarely  possessii 
riches  of  the  nobility,  have  oflered  to  (he  latter  no  incentive  for 
ing  their  alliance.  But  wealth  is  the  greatest  of  all  levellers,  ai 
highest  of  the  English  nobles  willingly  repair  the  fortunes  of  here 
extravagance  by  intermarriage  with  the  families  of  the  banke 
lawyer,  and  the  merchant:  this,  be  it  observed,  lends  lo  extend  th 
of  their  influence  amoni;  the  middle  classes,  which  in  other  ow 

*  And  }C(  the  ;>mvf>r  (hat  h«ts  been  inobl  frequently  inveighe<I  agaiusi, 
<'ause  it  was  the  roost  i  vwlrnf. 
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natural  barrier  of  the  aristocracy,  ll  is  Ihe  ambilion  of  (he 
der  to  obtain  the  alliaDce  of  nobles ;  and  he  loves,  as  well  as 
s,  those  honours  to  which  himself  or  his  children  may  aspire, 
ig-established  custom  of  purchasing  titles,  either  by  hard  money 
more  circuitous  influence  of  boroughs,  has  tended  also  to  mix 
ratjc  feelings  with  the  views  of  the  trader ;  and  the  apparent 
»  of  honours  to  all  men  makes  even  the  humblest  shopkeeper, 
rich,  think  of  sending  his  son  to  College,  not  that  he  may  be- 
wiser  man  or  a  better  man,  but  that  he  may  perhaps  be- 
ay  lord  bishop  or  my  lord  chancellor. 

9,  by  not  preserving  a  strict  demarcation,  as  the  German  nobles, 
their  order,  the  English  aristocracy  extended  their  moral  in- 
)  throughout  the  whole  of  society,  and  their  slate  might  thus  be 
ike  the  city  of  the  Lacedemonians,  to  be  the  safer  in  internal 
from  rejecting  all  vulgar  fortifications. 

his  iDtermixtore  of  the  highest  aristocracy  with  the  more  sub- 
ranks  of  society,  there  are  far  finer  and  more  numerous  grades 
lity  in  this  country  than  in  any  other.  You  sec  two  gentlemen 
samebirthy  fortune,  and  estates — they  are  not  of  the  same  rank, 
iio  means  l^one  looks  down  on  the  other  as  confessedly  his  in- 
Would  you  know  why?  His  connexions  are  much  higher ! 
re  connexions  alone  the  dispensers  of  an  ideal,  but  acknowledged 
]aence.  Acquaintanceship  confers  also  its  honours  :  next  to  being 
1  to  the  great,  is  the  happiness  of  knowing  the  great  :  and  the 
ven  o(  Si  bourgeois ,  who  has  her  house  filled  with  fine  people, 
lers  herself,  and  is  tacitly  allowed  to  be,  of  greater  rank  than  one 
of  far  better  birth  and  fortune,  is  not  so  diligent  a  worshipper  of 
and  fortune  in  others  ;  in  fact,  this  lady  has  hut  her  own  respect- 
•ank  to  display — but  that  lady  reflects  the  exalted  rank  of  every 
iss  who  shines  upon  her^  card-rack. 

ese  mystic,  shifting,  and  various  shades  of  graduation  ;  these  shot- 
olours  of  society  produce  this  eflect :  That  people  have  no  exact 
ixed  position — that  by  acquaintance  alone  they  may  rise  to  look 
I  on  their  superiors — that  while  the  rank  gained  by  intellect,  or 
terest,  is  open  but  to  few,  the  rank  that  may  be  obtained  by  fashion 
s  delusively  to  be  open  to  all.  Hence,  in  the  first  place,  that  eternal 
iwilh  each  other;  that  spirit  of  show;  that  lust  of  imitation,  which 
cterize  our  countrymen  and  countrywomen.  These  qualities  so 
iably  observed  by  foreigners  have  never  yet  been  ascribed  to  their 
*rigin.     I  think  I  have  succeeded  in  tracing  their  cause  as  national 

may  be  obsened  that  the  power  of  fash  ion  has  increased  in  proportion  as 
istocracy  have  blended  themselves  more  \%ith  the  gentry  and  merchants. 
\»Ti8  a  time  when  the  English  were  as  remarkable  among  foreigners  for  their 
ndenre  and  indifference  to  the  mode,  as  they  are  now  noted  for  their  servile 
liousoes:!  to  fashion. 
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characterislics  to  the  |)cculiar  naliire  of  our  aristocralical  inOiiencH. 
As  wealth  procures  the  alliance  and  respect  of  nobles,  wealth  is  affecl- 
od  even  where  not  possessed ;  and,  as  fashion,  which  is  (ho  creature  of 
an  ariatocracy,  can  only  Ih'  obtained  by  resembling  the  fashionabte; 
hence,  each  |)erson  imitates  his  fellow,  and  hopes  to  purchase  the  n^ 
s|)eclful  opinion  of  others  by  renouncing  llie  independence  of  opinioa 
for  himself. 

And  hence,  also,  |)roceeds  the  most  noticeable  trait  in  our  national 
character,  our  resene,  and  that  orgueily  so  much  more  expressive  of 
discontent  than  of  difznity,  which  is  the  displeasure,  the  amazemenl. 
and  the  proverb  of  our  continental  visiters.  Nobody  being  really  Gxed 
in  society,  except  the  very  great  (in  whom,  for  the  most  part,  the 
characleristics  vanish),  in  any  advance  you  make  to  a  seeming  equal, 
you  may  either  lower  yourself  by  an  acquaintance  utterly  devoid  of  (he 
fictitious  advantajzes  which  arc'  considered  respectable;  or,  on  thi* 
other  hand,  you  may  subject  your  pride  to  the  mortificatMNi  of  a  rebut 
from  one,  who,  for  reasons  impossible  for  you  to  discover,  considen 
-  his  station  far  more  unequivocal  than  your  own.  La  Bruyen  ob- 
:  serva^,  that  the  rank  of  single  men  being  less  settled  than  that  of  the 
I  married,  since  they  may  exalt  themselves  by  an  alliance,  they  an* 
usually  placed  by  society  in  one  grade  higher  than  their  legitimate 
riaim.  Another  French  writer  commenting  on  this  passage  hu 
ol>servcd,  that  luMire  one  reason  why  there  is  usually  less  real  dignity 
and  more  fnclilious  assumption  in  the  single  men  of  polished  society, 
than  in  the  married; — (hev  airect  an  imaginary  situation.  With  ui 
all  classes  are  the  same  as  (he  bachelors  of  Z^  Bntyrre :  all  aimal 
some  ideal  siUiation  a  ^rade  above  their  own,  and  act  upto  (he  dignity 
of  (his  \isionary  Baratnrin.  The  ingenious  author  of  The  Opitt^ 
Etiter  ha<t  sai<l.  that  the  Timily  of  a  bishop  an\  for  the  most  part, 
remarkaMe  for  tlicir  firide.  It  \^  because  {\\^  family  of  a  bishop  hoU 
an  equivocal  station,  and  are  for  ever  fearful  that  they  are  not  thoi^l 
enough  of;  a  bishop  beloir^s  to  the  aristocracy,  but  his  family  toUir 
gentry.  Af:ain,  natural  sons  are  proverbial  for  arrogance  and  assump- 
tion— it  is  from  the  same  eause.  In  fart,  let  us  consult  oursehc». 
An*  we  not  all  modt'st  when  we  feel  ourselves  estimated  at  what  iv 
consider  our  just  \nlue.  and  .'ll  ItK-liiied  to  presume  in  proportion  as«^ 
feiir  we  are  sli^hlrd  *? 

In  all  oilier  eountrios  where  Jii  Aiislorracy  is  or  has  been  exceedinal* 
|H>werfnl,  the  distinetions  ils  meinluTs  have  drawn  between  IheniseKe^ 
«iiid  societ\  have  been  iiinrk<'(l  and  stern  ;  thev  have  chieflv  lived, 
flurried,  and  visited  among  their  own  appitinted  circle.  In  Germany. 
(lie  roiint  <»f  eighty  (iiiaiti>rings  do4*s  not  ff*ar  a  rivalry  with  the  baron 
of  <i\  ;  nor  doi*s  the  baron  of  six  qiiarl(>rin:;s  dread  the  aspiring  equality 
••filie  niereh.in'  or  the  trader:   each  niik  iss«»Ulel  ii:  il»iO*in  sliibkorn 
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iBTallaftion  :  hion  id  Germany  is,  thorefore,  comparatively 
lory  in  its  i  laenee;  there  is  no  object  in  vying,  and  no  reward  in 
itioo.  WiLb  uo  Jie  fusion  of  all  classes,  each  with  the  other,  is  so 
r«U  ihatt  the  aristocratic  contagion  extends  from  the  highest  towards 
rerge  of  the  lowest.  The  tradesmen  in  every  country  (own  have 
ihioQ  of  their  own,  and  the  wife  of  the  mercer  will  stigmatize  the 
of  the  groeer  as  "  ungenteel."  When  Mr.  Gobhett,  so  felicitous 
ick-nanies,  and  so  liberal  in  opinions,  wished  to  assail  Mr.  Sadler, 
uund  no  epithet  so  suitable  to  his  views  or  sentiments  as  liie  dis- 
ibd  appellation  of  "  iinen-^raperV*  The  same  pride  and  the  same 
erreikill  he  found  everywhere;  and  thus  slowly  and  surely,  from 
'  petty  droppings  of  the  well  of  manners,  the  fossilized  incrustations 
■alional  character  are  formed. 

To  Ihe  importance  which  wealth  receives  from  the  aristocracy  we 
ml  add  the  importance  it  receives  from  trade.  What  men  are  taught 
I  Rspect,  gradually  acquires  the  distinction  of  a  virtue — to  be  rich, 
eeomes  a  merit ;  to  be  poor,  an  offence.  A  foreign  writer  has  thus 
Mtly  observed,  that  we  may  judge  of  the  moral  influence  of  this 
Donntry  by  the  simple  phrase,  that  a  man  is  v^orth  so  mucti ;  his 
vorlbiiieas  being  derived  from  his  income,  and  proportioned  to  its 
amounl. 

In  a  work  upon  England,  published  at  Paris  in  1816,  which  has 
iloleo  ouich  from  the  more  important  one  of  M.  Fcrri  de  St.  Constant, 
Wit  which,  while  often  wrong  in  its  facts,  is,  when  right  in  them, 
usually  profound  in  its  deductions,  the  writer,  after  observing  (hat  in 
England,  '*  Targent  decide  en  tout,"  philosophically  remarks. — "  De 
cdle  maoiere,  quoique  les  richesscs  augmentcnt  a  certains  e^'ards  In 
^iisance  d'un  6tat,  il  arrive  qu'elles  iie  servent  qu'a  le  d6(niire  sitot 
fu'dles  influent  sur  le  choix  de  ceux  <ini  sent  <i  la  UHi^  dii  ^'onverne- 

In  other  countries  poverty  is  a  misfortime, —  with  us  it  is  a  crime. 

The  familiar  meaning  of  a  word  often  betrays  the  character  of  a 
people:  willi  the  ancient  Romans  virtue  signified  valour;  with  thn 
nndem,  a  virtuoso  is  a  collector.  The  inhabitants  of  the  Tonga 
Islatds,  with  whom  all  morals  are  in  a  state  of  oxtraordinarv  con- 
liMOQ.  have  no  expression  for  virtue  in  a  man  which  is  not  equally 
•ppiirable  to  an  axe:  they  recognise  virtue  only  in  what  does  them 
»e\ident  ser>'ice.  An  axe  or  a  man  may  be  the  instrument  of  murder, 
but  each  continues  to  be  a  good  axe  or  a  good  man.  With  us  the  won! 
^rttie  is  seldom  heard  out  of  a  moral  essay;  I  am  not  sure  whether  il 
Vs  not  exciie  a  suspicion  of  some  unorthodox  signification,  something 
Allien  and  in  contradistinction  to  religion.     The  favoiiriie  word  is 

rrsjiecrabilily" — and  the  current  meaning  of  *' respeclahilily"  may 
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certainly  i*xclude  virtue,  but  never  a  decent  suflicioncy  of  wealth  :  no 
wonder  then  that  every  man  strives  to  be  rich —  t 
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Through  the  elTects  they  thus  produce  on  the  national  character, 
the  aristocracy  have  insensibly  been  able  to  react  upon  the  laws.  Po- 
verty being  associated  in  nnen's  minds  with  something  disreputable, 
they  have  had  little  scruple  in  making  laws  unfavourable  to  the  poor! 
they  have  clung  without  shame  to  the  severities  of  a  barbarous  crimi- 
nal codo^to  an  unequal  system  of  civil  law,  which  almost  proscribei 
justice  but  to  the  wealthy — to  impressment  for  seamen — to  taxes  upoa 
knowledge — and  to  imprisonment  by  mesne  process.  Such  coose^ 
quenccs  may  be  traced  to  such  levities.  The  Laws  of  a  Nation  are 
often  the  terrible  punishment  of  their  foibles. 

Hence  also  arises  one  of  the  causes*  for  the  noticeable  want  of 
amusement  for  the  poorer  classes.  Where  are  the  cheap  guinguetlm 
and  gardens  for  the  labourer,  which  make  the  boast  of  France? 
Where  the  consecrated  greensward,  formerly  the  theme  of  our  own 
poets, 

"  Where  all  the  village  train,  from  labour  IVec, 
l«(>ufl  up  their  sportii  beneath  the  hawthorn  tree  ?  " 

We  are  told  that  the  Arcadians,  as  their  climate  was  peculiarly  chill 
and  gloomy  (in  modern  phrase  *' English"),  sought  to  counteract  ill 
influence  by  assemblies,  music,  and  a  gay  and  cheerful  education. 
Thus  did  legislature  conquer  nature;  nor  with  unhappy  effects,  for  the 
Arcadians  were  no  less  remarkable  for  their  benevolence  and  piety  than 
for  their  passion  for  music  and  for  their  gaiety  of  disposition.7  '^  ^ 
reserved  for  us  to  counteract  the  gloomiest  climate  by  the  diillesi 
customs ! 

I  do  not  say,  however,  that  direct  legislation  should  provide  amuse- 
nient  for  the  |K)or — but  at  least  it  should  never  forbid  it.  The  Tery 
essence  of  our  laws  has  been  against  the  social  meetings  of  the  humble, 
whicli  had  been  called  idleness,  and  against  the  amusements  of  the 
poor,  which  have  been  stigmatized  as  disorder. i     But  what  direct  le- 

*  One  of  the  causes.  Another  in  in  the  gro\%1h  of  religious  Bectarianism ;  but  f 
:im  apt  to  lirlirve,  that  if  amuHcments  vierc  within  the  reach  of  the  poor,  ihciv 
woulil  t>e  far  less  of  the  ghmm  of  fanatiriMU.  Excitement  of  one  sort  or  the  other 
inuHt  be  sought  for,  an  a  counterpoise  to  toil ;  at  present  the  poor  find  it  only  in  tvo 
sourceii— the  conventicle  or  the  alehouse. 

•j"  Pohhius. 

\  A  fvw  half-sighted  politi4i.ins,  like  Windham,  hare  indeed  advocated  popular 
amusements,  hut  of  u  hut  nature  ^^BulUhaitioi;  and  boxing :  amusements,  that  bni* 
talize.  ThcHe  are  they  \^ho  turn  the  people  into  swine,  and  then  bout  of  iblif 
kiutlness  in  teaching  them  to  l>e  navage.  Admirable  philanthropists !  the  o^Ml  ft 
recreation  is  to  softeu  and  reiine  men,  nut  to  render  them  more  ferocious. 
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ilflelf  cannot  effecl,  could  be  effected  by  the  spirit  by  which 
n  is  formed.  That  prejudice  of  respect  for  the  wealthy,  and 
t  for  the  poor,  which  belongs  to  us,  would  probably  soon  close 
lutions  for  popular  amusements  if  established  to-morrow ;  if 
'e  cheap,  they  would  be  considered  disreputable.  In  France, 
bier  shopkeepers  mix  in  festivity  with  the  peasantry;  the  aris- 
spirit  would  forbid  this  condescension  in  England  (unless  an 
weregoing^).  and  the  relaxation  being  thus  ungraced  bjibe  ' 
of  those  a  little  their  superiors,  would  perhaps  be  despised  by  ' 
irers  themselves.* 

re  to  be  wished  on  many  accounts  that  this  were  otherwise ; 
ent  keeps  men  cheerful  and  contented — it  engenders  a  spirit  of 
'—it  reconciles  the  poor  to  the  pleasures  of  their  superiors  which 
le  same  sort,  though  in  another  sphere ;  it  removes  the  sense  of 
I — it  brings  men  together  in  those  genial  moments  when  the 
tens  and  care  is  forgotten.  Deprived  of  more  gentle  relaxations, 
-  are  driven  to  the  alehouse,  they  talk  over  their  superiors — and 
r  talks  of  others  in  order  to  praise  them?  they  read  the  only 
apers  permitted  them,   not  usually  the  most  considerate  and 
spirit;  their  minds  in  one  respect  arc  benefited ;  for  they  ad- 
even  by  tills  intercourse,  in  their  progress  to  better  government; 
ly  clog  this  beneGt  by  a  rancour  to  all  its  obstacles,  which  is  at 
rtdral  and  to  be  lamented  .f  Woe  to  the  legislator  who  succeeds 
afions  laws  and  petty  tyrannies,  in  interdicting  enjoyment  to 
'ho labour! — above  all,  In  an  age  when  they  have  discovered 
s  due  to  themselves;  he  will,  indeed,  expedite  reform — if  that 
lators  be  an  agreeable  contemplation — but  it  will  be  by  souring 
icerbating  the  spirit  which  extorts  it ! 

>y  might  be  licentious  from  the  same  cause.  In  France  the  amusements  of 
antry  are  so  decently  conducted,  because  the  presence  of  some  of  the  middle 
oduoefl  an  unconscious,  but  most  salutary  restraint. 
passion  blinds  even  the  best-founded  opinions.  A  passionate  indignation 
tiie  aristocracy  \vould,  ifonce  put  in  action,  frustrate  the  good  objects  it 
tQ  dfect.  The  great  Marius  saw  all  the  vices  of  the  aristocracy  with  the 
fa 'wronged  plebeian.  Marius  was  the  Incarnation  of  Popular  Passion^ 
ni,  the  Patricians  for  their  disorders,  by  committing  more  tumultuous  and 
iborders  himself. 
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CHAPTER   III. 

StMy  of  a  Cbinene  Emperor. — ^Applied  to  this  work.— Dialike  lo  Fofei^Bcn,  how 
caused.  —  Abatement  of  the  dislike.-— One  cause,  howcrer,  itift  oonttaMi.^ 
Anecdote  of  a  Kussian,  and  his  two  Tisits  to  England.^— National  HoMl^  aid 
national  Honour. —  English  Generosity.— -Rather  a  characteristic  of  the  Ptoopit 
than  the  Nobles.— Chivalry,  the  attribute  more  of  the  former  than  tlM  tatter.— 
Illustrative  Anecdotes. —  Regard  for  Character.— -  Its  consequences  nwrtid, 
wherefore?— <^ommon  Sense  not  a  characteristic  of  the  highest  and  the  lowcM 
Classes.— Causes  and  Effe^  of  that  common  sense  among  the  middle  Cbaa.— 
The  accusation  of  the  Ferocity  of  theEndish  refuted.— Propensity  to  Saieidt  Ml 
a  distinction  of  the  En^ish.— The  vitality  of  Absurdities  illustrated  by  thejUfy 
of  Archimedes.— National  Spirit  of  Industry.— The  bat  Adventura  of  ' 
megas. 


Thui  18  a  tale  (your  Excellency  may  have  read  it,  it  is  to  be 
10  the  writings  of  a  French  missionary — a  species  of  literature  thai 
have  manifold  attractions  for  one  who  was  once  Bishop  of  Aotira)— 
there  is  a  talc  of  a  certain  Chinese  emperor,  who  conceiTed  great  dis- 
pleasure at  the  grand  historian  of  the  Celestial  Empire,  for  having  wHk 
too  accurate  and  simple  a  fidelity  narrated  in  his  chronicle  all  the 
and  foibles  of  the  prince.  '*  I  admire  your  effrontery/'  said  the 
pcror  frowning :  **  You  dare  then  to  keep  a  diary  of  my  oflbnceB  ki 
the  bencGt  of  posterity?*' 

''  Yes  I"  said  the  historian  boldly,  "  I  put  down  faithfully  all  Ihal 
can  convey  to  a  later  age  a  just  impression  of  your  character;  accord- 
ingly, the  instant  your  majesty  dismisses  me,  I  shall  hasten  to  insert 
in  my  chronicle  the  threats  and  the  complaints  that  you  have  made  me 
for  telling  the  truth." 

The  emperor  was  startled,  but  the  Chinese  have  long  been  in  tbe 
habit  of  enjoying  very  sensible  monarchs — ''  Go,"  said  he/  after  a 
short  pause  and  wiih  a  frank  smile,  '*  Go,  write  down  all  you  pkiae; 
henceforth  I  will  strive  at  least  that  Posterity  shall  have  little  lo  Mane 
in  mc." 

I'pon  the  principle  on  which  tlichislorian  wroteof  the  sovereign,  I  now 
write  of  the  |)oople.  Will  lliey  be  indignant  at  my  honesty  in  painting 
their  foibles?  No,  they  will  not  be  less  generous  nor  less  wise  than  the 
Emperor  of  China ; — if  they  are,  I  shall  avenge  myself  like  my  model, 
by  a  supplement,  containing  their  reproaches!  I  do  not,  like  the  herd 
of  fault-finders,  declaim  vaguely  on  the  faults  of  the  people ;  I  attempt 
in  honesty,  if  in  error,  to  trace  their  causes.  This  is  the  first  time  in 
which,  in  a  detailed  and  connected  shape,  the  attempt  has  been  made; 
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the  best  wiy  to  fiiid  remedies  for  a  diiease  is  to  begin  by  ascerlainiog 
its  origin. 

I  thiDk  your  excellency  must  have  perceiyed,  since  your  first  visit  to 
EngUod,  that  there  has  been  a  great  change  from  what  formerly  was  a 
itroog  national  characteristic ; — fFe  no  kmger  hate  the  French  !    We 
hive  a  greater  sympathy  with,  than  an  aversion  to,  foreigners  in  general. 
We  have  enlarged  the  boundaries  of  patriotism,  and  are  becoming  Gi«- 
liiens  of  the  World.    Our  ancient  dislike  to  foreigners  was  not  a  vague 
ind  ignorant  prejudice  alone,  nor  was  it  solely  the  growth  of  an  insular 
■toation  in  the  map  of  the  globe ;  it  was  a  legacy  which  was  bequeathed 
(0  o  by  oar  history.     The  ancient  record  of  our  empire  is  a  series 
of  foreign  conquests  over  the  natives.    The  Roman,  the  Saxon,  the 
Dane,  the  Norman,  successively  taught  to  the  indigenous  inhabitant  a 
tolerably  well-founded  antipathy  to  foreigners.    When  the  soreness  of 
leonqumd  people  wore  off,  the  feeling  was  kept  alive  by  the  jealousy 
•fa  commercial  one.     Foreigners  settled  amongst  us  as  traders ;  and 
Ihe  indostry  of  the  Flemish  monopolized  for  centuries,  to  the  great 
fiigust  of  the  natives,  a  considerable  portion  of  our  domestic  manu- 
hdures.   National  dislikes,  once  formed,  arc  slow  of  conversion ;  and 
I  jealousy  of  foreigners,  conceived  with  some  cause  by  our  forefathers, 
was  easily  retained,  when  the  cause  had  ceased  to  exist.    Our  warlike 
aristocracy  found  it  indeed  expedient  to  keep  alive  so  pugnacious  a  cha- 
racteristic :  and  Nelson  thought  the  best  mode  of  conquering  the  French  / 
was  seriously  to  inculcate,  as  a  virtue,  the  necessity  of  detesting  them./ 
This  settled  hatred  to  our  neighbours  began,  however,  to  break  up  from 
Hi  lolid  surface  at  the  close  of  the  last  century.    The  beginning  of  the 
French  revolution — an  event  which  your  Excellency  has  probably  for- 
Solten — taught  the  more  liberal  of  our  populace  tliat  the  French  had  no 
inherent  desire  to  be  slaves;  they  began  to  feel  an  union  with  their 
Kighbours«  from  the  common  sentiment  of  liberty.     The  excesses  of 
the  Revolution  checked  the  nascent  charity,  or  at  least  confined  it  to 
Ibe  few;  and  a  horror  of  the  crimes  of  the  French  superseded  a  sym- 
pithy  with  their  struggles.     Still  the  surface  of  national  antipathy  was 
krokeo  up;  a  party  was  formed  to  praise  your  countrymen,  in  oppo- 
iitioo  to  the  party  that  reviled  them.     By  degrees  the  general  prin- 
cipiei  of  the  first  party  came  more  into  vogue  than  those  of  the  last ;  and 
unoog  tiiose  principles,  a  better  estimation  of  the  characters  of  foreign 
I  Mams.    The  peace,  of  course,  bringing  us  into  more  actual  connexion 
wilb  the  Continent,  has  strengthened  the  kindly  sentiment :  and,  finally, 
your  last  Revolution  has  removed  all  trace  of  the  fearful  impression 
M  opon  us  by  the  first.    On  the  whole,  therefore,  a  hatred  of  fo- 
Rigiien  has  ceased  to  distinguish  us ;  and,  of  the  two  extremes,  we  must 
|urd  rather  against  a  desire  of  imitating  our  neighbours,  than  a  horror 
•f  resembling. 
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To  be  sure,  however,  our  toleration  of  foreigners  is  more  catholic 
than  individual.    We  suspect  them  a  little  when  some  half-a-dozen  of 
them  in  braided  coats  and  mustachios  pay  us  a  midsummer  visit;  a  te^ 
spectable  lodging-house  keeper  would  rather  be  excusM  letlihg  them 
apartments.     They  arc  driven,  like  the  Jews  of  old,  to  a  settled 
quarter,  abandoned  by  the  rest  of  the  world ;  they  domicile  togetlier  in 
a  dingy  spot  surrounded  by  alleys  and  courts :  you  may  see  thcm'ma- 
tutinally  emerging  from  the  desolate  gloom  of  Leicester-8quare,*which 
Is  a  sort  of  Petty  France  in  itself,  and  where  they  have  established  a 
colony  of  hotels.     But  assuredly  tlio  unoffending  Xrigidity;  .evinbodrlo 
them  in  less  familiar  regions,  is  the  result  of  no  unhaadsome-pr^udioe: 
We  do  not  think  them,  as  we  once  did,  inherently,  but  un/ortukatelpf 
guilty! — in  a  word,  we  suspect  them  of  being  poor!  •  They*  strike,  us 
with  the  unprepossessing  air  of  the  shabby  genteel.  "Mrs.  Smith* is 
sorry  her  first  floor  is  engaged — not  because  she  thinks  .the  foreign 
gentleman  may  cut  her  throat,  but  because  she  fears  he  may  forget  to 
pay  his  rent.     She  apprehends  that  he  can  scarcely  give  the  "  re-  J 
spectable  reference"  that  slio  demands,  for  the  use  of  her  goods  and 
chattels.     Foreigners  remark  this  suspicion,  and  not  guessing  the 
cause,  do  us  injustice  by  supposing  it  is  solely  directed  against  them. 
^osuch  thing;  it  is  directed  against  Poverty  ubiquitously;  it  is  the 
abstract  quality,  not  the  material  man,  that  excites  in  the  Smithian 
breast  the  sentiment  of  distrust.     Our  hostess  would  be  equally  luke- 
warm to  any  Englishman  she  considered  equivocally  poor;  in  short,  it 
is  a  commerciaK  not  a  national  apprehension.    A  rich  foreigner,  as  your 
Excellency  well  knows,  with  huge  arms  on  his  carriage,*  half-a-dozecm 
valets,  and  a  fur  great-coat,  is  sure  to  be  obsequiously  treated  enough  . 
Ilcnce  the  wealthy  visiter  from  the  Continent  usually  avers  that  w  c 
a  most  civil  people  to  foreigners ;  and  the  needy  one  declares  that  ir  < 
arc  exactly  the  reverse.     I  hope  that  what  I  have  said  on  this  poixmi 
will  right  us  with  our  neighbours ;  and  assure  them  that  the  only  stories 
which  we  now  believe  to  the  practical  inconvenience  of  Monsieur,  ar«! 
those  which  accuse  him  of  living  on  a  hundred  Napoleons  a-yesr* 
pocketing  the  sugar  at  his  coffee,  and  giving  the  waiter  something  under 
a  penny  half-penny  1 

A  Itussian  of  my  acquaintance  visited  England,  with  a  small  port* 
mantcau,  about  two  yearsago.  Good  heavens  I  how  he  abused  us!— 
never  was  so  rude,  cruel,  suspicious,  barbaric  a  people!  1  saw  hini» 
few  months  since,  having  just  paid  us  a  second  visit:  he  was  in  rap- 
tures with  all  he  saw ;  never  was  a  people  so  improved ;  his  table  wt9 
crowded  with  cards— bow  hospitable  we  were!  The  master  of  tha 
hotel  had  displaced  an  English  family  to  accommodate  him;  wliatare-' 
fined  consideration  for  a  stranger!  Whence  rose  this  difference  is 
the  Russian's  estimate  of  us?    His  uncle  was  dead,  he  had  come  into  a 
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great  properly.     In  neither  case  had  our  good  people  looked  at  the 
fireigner;  they  had  looked  the  first  lime  at  the  small  portmanteau,  and 
the  second  tima  at  the  three  carriages  and  four ! 
\f  *  But  if  the  commercial  spirit  makes  us  attach  undue  importance  to 
wealth,  it  keeps  alive  also  a  spirit  of  honesty  as  the  hest  means  to  ac- 
quire it.     Thus  the  same  causes  that  produce  our  defects,  conspire  to 
produce  many  of  our  merits.     The  effect  of  commerce  is  to  make  men 
trustworthy  in  their  ordinary  dealings  and  their  social  relations.     It 
does  this,  not  by  the  sense  of  virtue,  but  that  of  self-interest.     A  trader 
soon  discovers  that  honesty  is  the  best  policy.     If  you  travel  through 
Italy,  and  your  carriage  breakdown,  there  is  perhaps  but  one  smith  in 
the  place ;  he  repairs  your  carriage  at  ten  limes  the  value  of  the  labour ; 
he  takes  advantage  of  your  condition  and  his  own  monopoly  of  the 
trade.    Whoever  has  had  the  misfortune  to  make  the  tour  of  the  Ne- 
therlands in  a  crazy  caUchet  can  speak  from  ample  experience  of  the 
Hmilar  extortion  practised  also  in  that  country,  where  llie  standard  of 
morality  is  much  higher  than  in  Italy.    This  would  rarely,  if  ever, 
be  the  case  in  England.     There  might  be  no  other  smith  in  the  village 
(or  30U  to  apply  to,  but  there  would  be  a  public  spirit,  a  common 
conscience  in  the  village,  which  would  insensibly  deter  the  monopolist  I 
from  acting  towards  you  dishonestly.     To  this  we  must,  to  be  sure,  ' 
add  the  consideration,  that  population  being  more  dense  in  this  Coun- 
try, the  monopoly  is  more  rare,  and  the  temptation  less  frequent. 
'■  It  is  the  properly  of  an  enlightened  aristocracy — I  mean  one  Ihal  is 
comparatively  enlightened — to  foster  the  sentiments  of  honour.  Honour 
'^     is  their  creed ;  they  sacriGce  even  virtues  to  a  single  one  of  its  preju- 
dices. -  Thus,  in  our  relations  with  foreign  states,  we  have  been  loss 
^ife  than  honourable:  and  wo  have  sustained  our  national  character 
h;  paying  with  rigid  punctuality  the  national  loans. 

Rogues  among  traders,  and  swindlers  among  gentlemen,  there  are  in 
lliis.'.as  in  all  countries;  but  they  do  not  suffice  to  stamp  the  character 
V.  ^  the  People.  There  is  no  systematic  mockery  of  principle  with  us— 
Qftribat.sort  of  mataois  ef^y^u  morality,  which  you  find  among  the 
^  I  philosophical  eiegana  of  Paris  and  of  Vienna.  A  fine  gentleman  in 
jt .  LoodoD  is  a  formidable  person  to  young  heirs ;  but  of  these  fine  gentle- 
L,:  9^ihank  Heaven,  there  are  not  above  a  dozen  or  two.  In  privato 
Jl :  ^temer»  ^  ill.  the  national,  an  English  patrician  is  rallier  the  dupe 
I  Ibllbttie  A^ceixeftL: — at  least,  he  keeps  his  deceits  for  his  parliamentary 
jf     career. 

*   I  /  The  English  are  also  an  eminently  generous  people.  I  do  not  mean 

/  generous  in  the  vulgar  signification  of  the  epithet,  though  that  they 

'  would  deserve,  if  but  from  the  ostentatious  and  artificial  spirit  I  havo 

4keady  defcribed— but  the  loftier  and  more  moral  onc«    Their  sympa^ 
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thies  are  generous;  Ibey  feel  for  Iho  peraeculed,  and  their  love  ia  for 
the  fallen. 

But  it  is  mainly  the  People  (properly  so  speaking),  the  maaa-— the 
majority — that  generosity  characterizes ;  nor  do  I  trace  this  virtue  to 
the  aristocratic  influences  :  among  the  aristocracy  it  is  not  commooly 
found.  As  little,  perhaps,  is  it  to  be  traced  to  the  influences  of  trade ;  it 
is  rather  connected  with  our  history  and  our  writers — and  may  be  con- 
sidered a  remnant  of  the  chivalric  spirit  which  departed  from  the  nobles 
ere  It  decreased  among  the  people.  It  is  the  multitude  who  preserve 
longest  the  spirit  of  antiquity — the  aristocracy  preserve  only  the 
forms. 

Let  us  recall  for  a  moment  the  trial  of  Queen  Caroline  :  in  my  own 
mind,  and  in  the  minds  of  the  majority  of  the  public,  she  wu  guilty  of 
the  crime  imputed  to  her.  Be  it  so;  but  the  people  sympathized,  not 
with  the  crime,  but  the  persecution.  They  saw  a  man  pampered  in 
TAcry  species  of  indulgence,  and  repudiating  bis  wife  in  the  firrt  kh 
stance  without  assignable  cause;  allowing  her  full  licence  for  oondnct 
if  she  consented  to  remain  abroad,  and  forbore  to  cross  the  line  of  his 
imperial  Sybaritism  of  existence ;  but  arming  against  her  all  the  humi- 
liations, and  all  the  terrors  of  law,  the  instant  she  appeared  in  Bngland, 
and  interfered  with  the  jealous  monopoly  of  royal  solemnities.  They 
saw  at  once  that  this  was  the  course  of  conduct  natural  rather  to  a  naa 
of  passion  than  to  one  of  honour :  to  a  man  of  honour,  disgrace  to  his 
name  would  have  seemed  equally  punishable  whether  perpetrated  ia 
Italy  or  in  England.  The  queen  ceased  to  be  the  defendant  in  a  eowl 
of  law,  and  seemed  to  the  public  the  victim  of  a  system  of  oppreaaion. 
The  zeal  with  which  the  lower  orders  supported  her,  was  the  zeal  d 
Chivalry ;  the  spirit  which  Burke  invoked  in  vain  from  a  debased  no- 
bility, leaped  at  once  into  life  among  a  generous  people.  Compaiw  the 
subservient  and  smothered  disgust  of  the  aristocracy  with  the  loud 
indignation  of  the  people ; — which  was  the  more  indicative  of  the 
nobler  emotions,  or  which  preserved  in  the  higher  shape  our  natioBal 
characteristic  of  generosity?  Who  are  they  that  feel  the  moat  deeply 
for  the  negro  slave— the  people,  or  the  noblest  The  people.  Who 
attend  the  meetings  in  behalf  of  Poland  t  the  aristocraoyT— fome  two 
or  three  of  them,  indeed,  for  the  vanity  of  uttering  orations ;  but  it  is 
the  people  who  fill  the  assembly.  The  people  may  be  right,  or  they 
may  be  wrong,  in  their  zeal  (or  either  cause,  but  it  ia  at  leaal  the  Mil 
of  generosity. 

Poverty,— crime  itself,— <loes  not  blunt  this  noble  characteriatic. 
In  some  of  the  workhouses  the  overseers  devised  a  method  to  pvniak 
the  refractory  paupers  by  taking  away  from  them  the  comforts  pemil 
to  the  rest ;  the  roit,  out  of  their  own  slender  |)ittance,'  8U| 
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aHBimioiif!  Ib  hte  work  upon  priioDS,  Mr.  Boxton  informs  us,  that 
■I  tha  g»ol  of  BrMol  the  allowance  of  bread  to  criminals  was  below 
l»  onHnaiy  modicum  necesBary  for  siibaistence ;  to  the  debtors  no  al- 
bwaaee,  howerer,  was  made,— their  friends,  or  the  charity  of 
•opporlad  them :  there  haye  been  times  when  these  re- 
hire failed,  and  some  of  the  debtors  would  haye  literally  pe- 
rished for  want,  but  that  they  were  deliyered— how?  by  thegenero- 
atfdike  criminals  themselyes,  who  voluntarily  shared  with  them  at 
ciee  the  flood  and  the  distress  I 

b  the  U»t  election  I  remember  to  have  heard  a  tory  orator,  opposed 
to  the  emuicipation  of  the  West  Indian  slayes,  take  advantage  of  the 
pspnlar  ery  for  economy,  and  the  general  impatience  under  taxation, 
and  mmxn  hisaadience,  all  composed  of  the  labouring  part  of  the  popu- 
lilioB,  thatlo  attemptto  release  the  slaves  would  be  to  increase  the  army, 
ttdeoneequently,  the  national  burdens:  theoratorontheothersideof  the 
qoeftioo,  instead  of  refuting  this  assertion,  was  contented  to  grant  it. 
"Be  it  ao,"  be  said  ;  "  suppose  that  your  burdens  are  augmented — 
mnpoie  thai  another  shilling  is  monthly,  or  even  weekly,  wrung  from 
your  bard  earnings— suppose  all  this,  and  I  yet  put  it  to  you,  whether, 
uipplad  and  bowed  down  as  you  are  by  taxation,  you  would  not  cheer- 
fnliy  eootribote  your  mite  to  the  overthrow  of  slavery,  though  in  so 
dislanf  a  clime  though  home  by  men  of  a  different  colour  from  your- 
sehres»  rather  than  even  escape  your  burdens,  grievous  though  they  be, 
and  know  that  that  human  suffering  still  exists,  which  you,  by  a  self- 
sacrifice  of  your  own,  had  the  power  to  prevent  ?  "  The  meeting  rang 
with  applause ;  the  appeal  was  to  generous  emotions  :  had  the  gene- 
rosity not  been  there,  the  appeal  would  have  been  unavailing. 

It  is,  indeed,  in  popular  elections,  that  a  foreigner  can  alone  fully 
letm  the  generous  character  of  the  English  people — what  threats  they 
brave,  what  custom  they  lose,  what  proGts  they  surrender,  in  order  to 
aet  op  to  a  motive  of  conscience,  or  a  principle  of  honour.  Gould  you 
be  nude  aware  of  the  frequent  moral  exaltation  of  the  Constituent, 
your  Exeellency  would  be  astonished  to  see  the  Representative  so  often 
aa  apostate. 

Thus,  then,  generosity  is  the  character  of  the  nation ;  but  the  cha- 
racter rather  of  the  people  than  of  the  nobles ;  and  while  a  certain 
school  of  theorists  maintain  that  the  chief  good  of  an  aristocracy  is  to 
foster  that  noble  quality,  they  advance  an  argument  which  is  so  easily 
refuted  as  to  endanger  the  cause  it  would  support. 

Year  Excellency,  if  I  mistake  not,  is  tolerably  well  acquainted  with 
the  weaker  side  of  Madame  de  Sta^l,  and  have,  doubtless,  in  your  ex- 
perience of  the  courtly  circles  of  England,  seen  whether  their  ''moral 
air"  ba  entitled  to  all  the  panegyrics  it  received  from  that  ingenious 
Architect  on  Hypotheses.     A  regard  for  character  is  a  quality  on 
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which  we  value  ourselves  justly ;  yelilsctrcely,  perhaps,  produoeslboae 
exceiJIent  effects  on  morality  which  ought  to  be  its  offspring.  The  reason 
is  possibly  this :  we  defer,  it  is  true,  to  what  we  consider  to  be  a  good 
character;  but  it  very  often  happens  that  our  notions  of  the  elements 
of  a  good  character  are  any  thing  but  just.    We  sometimes  venerate  a 
Saint  where  your  Excellency  would  recognise  a  Mawworm.    In  the 
first  place,  as  regards  public  character,  that  character  has  usually  been 
considered  the  best,  which  adopts  the  principles  most  a  la  mode. 
Now  the  aristocracy  influence  the  mode,  and  the  best  character,  there- 
fore, has  been  usually  given  to  the  strongest  supporter  of  the  aristc^ 
crats :  the  people  not  being  educated,  at  least  politically,  and  judging 
not  for  themselves,  have  formed  their  opinion  from  the  very  claasef 
interested  against  them,  maligned  their  friends,  and  wept  tears  of 
gratitude  for  llie  consistency  of  their  foes.    Mr.  Thelwall  advocated 
reform;  and  Mr.  Canning  informs  us,  that  he  was  pelted  u  he 
went : — * 

Another  fault  in  our  judgment  of  public  men  has  been,  that  we  have 
confounded  too  often  a  private  sobriety  of  life  with  political  respect- 
ability.   If  a  gentleman  walked  betimes  in  the  park,  with  his  seven  I 
children  and  a  very  ugly  wife,  the  regularity  of  such  conduct  stamped  | 
him  as  an  unexceptionable  politician.    Your  Excellency  rememban  j 
Lord  Mediocre  So-so— he  was  a  cabinet  minister.    Ho  ordained  a  vast  | 
number  of  taxes,  and  never  passed  one  popular  law ;  but  then  he  was  I 
very  domestic,  and  the  same  coldness  of  constitution  that  denied  him  '• 
genius,  preserved  him  from  vice.     lie  was  a  most  pernicious  stales- 
man ;  but  he  bore  the  highest  of  characters.     His  very  frigidity  made 
him  considered  '*  a$a/e politieian;'*  for  we  often  seem  to  imagina 
that  the  properly  of  tlio  mind  resembles  the  property  of  sea  water,  and 
loses  all  its  deleterious  particles  when  once  it  is  fairly  frozen. 

Sometimes  in  those  visions  of  public  virtue,  which  your  Excellaney 
knows  all  men  now  and  then  conceive — in  their  closet ;  I  have  fancied  | 
that  public  cliaractcr  should  be  proportioned  only  to  public  benefits; 
that  the  statesman  should  be  weighed  in  a  balance,  where  tlie  laws  ha 
has  assisted  to  frame  should  be  thrown  into  the  opposite  scale ;  and  that 
the  light  of  his  private  amiabilities  should,  instead  of  casting  into  shade 
bis  public  character,  be  lost  to  the  general  eye  in  the  wide  blaze  pf 
universal  ulililv. 

• 

*  "  Thelwall  and  ye,  that  lecture  aH  ye  go. 
And  for  your  paiiiM  get  pelted,"  tkc. 
It  is  curious  enough  toobber>e,  that  while,  when  Tory  principles  were  th«  moit 
-'your  Liberal  w-an  considered  the  immoral  man — and  the  Tory  was  the  high  Hodtl 
of  public  c&cellcnce  ;  so  now,  when  the  Liberal  Party  are  in  fashion,  the  niM  Toiy 
is  considered  the  basest  of  beings—a  creature  that  has  faUened  upon  the  agonkaof^ 
the  Public— his  very  loyalty,  once  his  virtue,  now  bis  vice— and  his  attachment  ta 
Church  and  State,  formerly  the  proof  of  his  religion,  uow  merely  the  evidtBce 
he  has  some  corrupt  object  to  further  by  the  alliauvc. 
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nmbt;  or'at  least  until  very  lately,  ^ 

■  ■  ■    ' 

^  .      ,.  Whenever  of  statesmen  we  complain,  ; 

They  cry,  '  Why  raise  this  vulgar  strife  so? 
:"   ■:    Tis  true,  that  tax  too  hard  may  strain ; 

.  •  ,.*        But  then his  Lordship  loves  his  wife  so  ! 

Thathw,  indeed,  may  gall  ye  rather; 
But  then— his  LordaUp  's  such  a  father !  * 

Ay.e:ob8erTed,  in.a  former  chapter,  that. the  undue  regard  for 
a  produces  a  false  moral  standard ;   that  respectability  is  the 
ile.wprd  pf:eulogium  with  us,  as  virtue  was  with  the  ancients; 
i^a  102^  mfky  be  respectable,  without  being  entitled  from  his 
s  loresp^t.  -  Hence  it  follows,  that  a  regard' for  character  may 
be  nothing  but  the  regard  of  popular  prejudices';   and  that, 
||:atiBr|iie  in  itself,  it  may.  neither  be  directed  to,  nor  productive 
f|fp^,iR.o}heis.;  Still  this  characteristic  is  a  great  and  noble  super- 
lifer.to«|Hiild;Uppn  i-r-it  is  tliose  nations  who  are  indifferent  to 
[.distinctions  of;  whom  Improvement  may  despair.    A  People 
respect  what  they  consider  good,  sooner  or  later  discover  in  what 
ittUliGQDittts.     InditTcrence  to  moral  character  is  a  vice;  a  mis- 
ri|j||i^B;ofc^its  true  .components  is  but  an  error.    Fortunately, 
illiBlJ^of. pur:  countrymen  is  now  turned,  towards  themselves  r 
(ikit^f  ;«f(/^9Mimin^lion;is  aroused;  they  laugh  at  the  hyper- 
|1  efg/oiium,  in  which  they  formerly  indulged ;  they  do  not  take 
«piiiiQl|S.  ottheir  own  excellence  from  ballad-singers,  any  more 
Ibeir  sentiments  on. the  goodness  of  their  Constitution  from  the 
QOft-pteccs  of  Tories.     *  *  Impostors,"  said  the  acute  Shaftesbury, 
turaily  6[)cak  the  best  of  human  nature,  thai  tliey  may  the  more 
;'  abuse  it."    Tiie  Imperial  Tyrant  of  the  Roman  Senate  always 
d  of  the  virtues  of  the  Senators. 

It  men  now  think  for  themselves.     That  blind  submission  to 
i^"8,  which  belongs  to  the  youth  of  Opinion,  is  substituted  for 
exaaiinatLon  in  its  maturity ;  and  the  task  of  the  latter  period  is 
^flen  to  unlearn  the  prejudices  acquired  in  tlie  first. .  When  men 
1  to  think  for  themselves,  they  will  soon  purify  in  the  process  of 
ght  the  errors  they  imbibed  from  others.     To  the  boldness  of  the 
4)Mi9ed  and  persecuted  Pauliciaus,  in  judging  themselves  of  the 
lel,  m§  owe  that  spirit  which,  though  it  sulTercd  witli  IIuss  and 
klifb,  triumphed  with  Zuinglius  and  Luther.    The  scanty  con- 
ations, of  Armenia  and  Cappadocia  were  characterized  by  the  desire 
ngl^'freelyTrthey  have  been  tiie  unacknowledged  authors  of  this 
;  tm,  whm  men  begin  to  Ihink'righlly.     The  agitation  of  Thought 

icll^glQolpg  of  Truth. 

f  the  eQcc.t  of  our  regard  for  character  has  been  a  little  overrated, 
apprehend  tb^l  Mie  diidomaliat  of  a  thousand  cabinets  must  some^ 
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times  have  smiled  al  the  euggertted  eitimtte  which  we  fsrai  of « 
Common  Sense.  It  is  that  property  upon  which  we  the  most  fall 
ourselves ;  and  every  statesman,  whether  he  propose  to  pass  a  bill  I 
English  Reform,  or  for  Irish  coercion,  always  trusts  theoonseqoeM 
"  to  the  known  good  sense  of  the  British  community."  Let  us  pal  a 
our  spectacles,  and  examine  this  attribute. 

The  ''  common  jense"  of  the  ancient  stoics  wu  the  sense  cf  II 
camtmm^  interest;  the  common  sense  of  the  modem  schools  is  the  wm 
of  ene'8  own  /  All  traders  are  very  much  alive  to  this  peculiar  iaerii 
-—the  Dutch,  the  Americans,  u  well  u  the  English  :  it  is,  indeedp  a 
inevitable  consequence  of  the  habit  of  making  bargains ;  but,  I  IhU 
on  inquiry,  we  shall  see  that  it  belongs  not  so  much  to  the  whole  Mds 
as  to  the  trading  part  of  it. 

That  common  sense,  the  practice  of  which  is  a  sober  and  profHn 
conduct,  is,  I  fear,  only  visible  amongst  our  middle  classea  in  ftri 
domestic  relations.  It  is  possessed  neither  by  the  arlstoeraey  wir  A 
poor ;  least  of  all  in  /breign  feiatiom$  has  it  hitherto  been  our 
racleristic. 

Like  the  nobility  of  other  civilized  countries,  our  own  eve 
remarkable  for  an  eilravagant  recklessness  of  money,  for  an  inpaflii 
ardour  for  frivolitios,  for  a  headlong  passion  for  the  caprieeSp  the  li 
baucheries,  the  absurdities  of  the  day,  tlian  for  any  of  those 
and  considerate  virtues  which  are  the  offspring  of  oommoB 
How  few  estates  that  are  not  deeply  mortgaged  !  The  Jews  and  tl 
merchants  have  their  grasp  on  more  than  three  parts  of  the  propart 
of  the  peerage.  Does  this  look  like  common  sense  T  But  these  Ci 
cesses  have  been  carried  to  a  greater  height  with  our  aristoeraey  Iha 
with  any  other,  partly  because  of  their  larger  command  of 
principally  because  they,  being  brought,  like  the  rest  of  the 
under  the  control  of  fashion,  have  not,  like  the  ancient  sieiirs  of  F; 
or  the  great  names  of  Germany,  drawn  sufficient  eonsequeneo  tm 
their  own  birth  lo  require  no  further  distinctions.  Our  noblei  hh 
had  ambition,  that  last  infirmity  of  noble  minds,  and  they  havo  M 
accordingly  accustomed  to  vie  with  each  other  in  those  singolar  phai 
tasies  of  daring  vulgarity  with  which  a  head  without  culture  amnsesi 
idleness  without  dignity.  Hence,  while  we  have  boasted  of  li 
common  sense,  we  have  sent  our  young  noblemen  over  the  woffM  Ij 
keep  up  that  enviable  reputation  by  the  most  elaborate  ecoo^ 
and,  valuing  ourselves  on  our  prudence,  we  have  only  been  known 
the  Continent  by  our  extravagance.  Nor  is  this  all :  those  who 
have  been  pardonable  as  stray  specimens  of  erratic  imbecility,  wo 
formally  enrolled  as  the  diplomatic  representativ  »l  the  nation :— 1| 
oligarchical  system  of  choosing  all  men  to  high  o  a,  not  Moarftf 
to  their  fitness  for  the  place,  but  according  to  t       c   ineiioB  wMk  ■ 
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If  q>iwnnoft»  bu  mide  our  very  ambassadors  frequently  seem  the 
filea  from  our  mmimmt  des/busi  and  the  envoy  of  the  British 
OB  at  the  imperial  court  of  Hetternich  and  crab,  was  no  less  a  person 
I  the  present  Marquis  of  Londonderry. 

F  in  society,  if  abroad,  if  in  our  diplomatic  relations,  our  common 
ie,  our  eiquisite  shrewdness,  our  sterling  solidity,  are  not  visibly 
wseBtcd  by  our  aristocracy,  they  are  still  less  represented  by  them 
sv  political  relations.    If  we  look  to  the  progress  of  the  Reform 

Huoogh  the  Lords,  we  shall  see  the  most  lamenlable  want  of 
ivCioo,  the  most  singular  absence  of  common  sense.  The  peers  did 
IhiBk  the  Reform  Bill  necessary ;  accordingly,  they  rejected  it. 
■Ue  men  never  do  a  bold  thing  without  being  prepared  for  its 
leqnences.  Were  the  peers  prepared  ?  No ! — they  expressed  the 
(test  astonishment  at  Lord  Grey's  going  out  of  office,  after  his  de- 
ing  repeatedly,  that  he  would  do  so  if  ihey  rejected  his  proposi- 
;  and  the  greatest  consternation  at  the  resolution  of  the  people  to 
the  Bill,  after  their  expressing  that  resolution  uninterruptedly  for 
rly  two  years.     Taken  by  surprise,  they  therefore  received  the 

again,  and,  after  refusing  to  conciliate  the  people,  voluntarily 
»d  themselves  in  the  condition  of  being  beat  by  the  people.  Sen- 
e  Men  make  a  virtue  of  necessity.  The  peers  put  tliemselves  in  the 
diCioa  of  granting  the  necessity,  and  losing  all  virtue  in  the  grant. 
ly  paraded  their  weakness  up  and  down — placed  it  in  the  most 
inlatious  situation,  and  with  all  the  evils  of  concession,  insisted  on 
ling  all  the  odium  of  resistance.  This  might  be  very  fine,  but 
f  Exeelleocy  need  not  think  twice  to  allow  that  it  was  not  very 
able. 

^us  now  look  at  our  Poor.  Where  is  their  common  sense? 
il  what  imprudence! — Early  marriages;  many  children;  poor- 
is.  and  the  workliouse— see  the  history  of  the  agricultural  labour- 
1  Of  them,  indeed,  it  may  be  said,  in  those  words  in  which  an 
lem  writer  asserts  that  the  chronicle  of  the  whole  Human  Race  is 
ad— "  They  are  born ;  they  are  wretched ;  they  die."  In  no  fo- 
;n  coantry»  even  of  far  less  civilization  tlian  England,  is  there  the 
le  improvidence.  In  France,  where  there  is  a  much  greater  in- 
ation  to  pleasure,  there  is  yet  a  much  more  vigorous  disposition  to 
).  The  French  peasants  never  incur  the  wicked,  because  volun- 
',  calamity  of  bringing  children  into  the  world  whom  they  cannot 
I ;  the  youngest  a/iew  robber  of  the  pittance  of  the  eldest ;  brother 
worst  foe  to  brother,  and  each  addition  to  the  natural  ties  bringing 
rer  and  more  near  the  short  and  ghastly  interval  between  Penury 
Famine,  Despair  and  Crime  :  nor  do  they — no,  nor  the  peasants  of 
in«  of  Germany,  of  Italy,  of  UoUand-'-equander  in  the  selfish  vices 
n  hour,  the  produce  of  a  week's  toil.    The  Continental  peasant  is 
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not  selGsh  in  his  pleasure ;  lie  shares  his;  holiday  with  his  liDoily.  and, 
not  being  selfish,  he  is  not  improvident:  his Tamil y- make  Atmprudeil 
— the  same  cause  often  makes  the  Englisliman  desperate.  ' 

In  an  account  of  Manchester/  lately  published,  vhat  a  pictaraol 
tlie  improvidence  of  the  working  classes ! 

"  Instructed  in  the  fatal  secret  of  subsisting  on  what  is  barely  d^ 
ccsaary  to  life — yielding  partly  to  necessity,  and  partly  to  example— Che 
labpuring  classes  have  ceased  to  entertain  a  laudable  pride  in  furnish- 
ing their  houses,  and  in  multiplying  the  decent  comforts  which  mi- 
nister (o  happiness.  What  is  superfluous  to  the  mere  exigencies  of 
nature,  is  too  often  expended  at.  the  tavern ;  and  for  the  provisioo  of 
old  age  and  infirmity,  tliey  too  frequently  trust  either  to  charity,  to  the 
support  of  tlieir  children,  or  to  the  protection  of  the  poor-laws." 


«. 


"  The  artisan  too  seldom  possesses  suflicient  moral  dignity  or  inleU 
lectual  or  organic  strength  to  resist  the  seductions  of  appetite.  Hiswifa 
and  children,  subjected  to  the  same  process,  have  little  power  to  cbev 
his  remaining  moments  of  leisure.  Domestic  economy  is  oeglecle^ 
domestic  comforts  are  too  frequently  unknown.  A  meal  of  coaia 
food  is  hastily  prepared,  and  devoured  with  precipitation.  HomehM 
little  other  relation  to  him  than  that  of  shelter — few  pleasures  are  than 
— it  chiefly  presents  to  him  a  scene  of  physical  exhaustion,  from  which 
he  is  glad  to  escape.  His  house  is  ill  furnished,  uncleanly,  often  ■ 
ventilated^^perhaps  damp ;  his  food,  from  want  of  forethought  wai 
dom^ic economy,  is  meagre  and  innutritions;  he  generally  becomes 
debilitated  and  hypochondriacal,  and'  unless  supported  by  principle, 

falls  the  victim  of  dissipation." 

•  ■  •      ■      •  •  •  * 

• 

"  Some  idea  may  be  formed  of  the  influence  of  these  establishmeill . 
(gin-shops,  etc.)  on  the  health  and  morals  of  the  people,  from  the  id- 
lowing  statement ;  for  which  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  Braidley, '  the 
borough-reeve  of  Manchester.  He  observed  the  number  of  peiwM 
entering  a  gin-shop  in  five  minutes,  during  .eight  successive  Saturday 
ocnings,  and  at  various  periods  from  seven  o'clock  until  ten.  Tkt 
average  result  teas  112  men  atui  163  women^  or  273  in  forty  minmtmf 
jvkich  is  equal  to  Ai'2  per  homr."  * 

Whenever  a  class  of  the  people  are  inclined  to  habitual  inebriety,  i  i 
is  evidently  absurd  to  attribute  to  that  class  the  characteristic  of  Ibil  I 
clear  and  unclouded  faculty  which  we  call  common  sense.    It  may  le 
enough,  Ihcrefore,  of  proof  that  the  English  poor  are  not  distingoiaWl 
above  tlieir  equals  on  the  Continent  for  their  claim  to  conimoa 


'    *  Kay's  Mandicstcr.— Uut  U  would  he  worih  irniuiring  how  mna  of  the  41S  fkk 
^iMoiMliuurworet9befo«edii^tkc41ithatcaiacthtJiaw  ' 
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to  poiDl  to  Ihe.dotdtious  fact,  that  they  are  so  distinguished  for  their 
tddiction  to  inebriety.      . 

But  if  this  faculty  does  not  characterize  the  two  extremes  of  society. 
it  certainly  characterizes  the  medium?   Granted : — but,  even  here,  I 
Hispect  our  interested  panegyrists,  have  been  "praising  us  that  tliey 
Bight  the  more  easily  impose."  .  In  fact,  what  they  meant  by  common 
lease  was,  our  general  indifference  to  political  theories ;  our  quiet  and 
respectable  adherence  to  the  things  that  are.     I  fear  in  the  eyes  of 
Ihoe,  our  flatterers,  we  are  somewhat  fallen  of  late.    But. yet  this 
propensity  has  for  centuries  assuredly  distinguished  us  :  we  have  been 
very  little  alive  to  all  speculative  innovations  in  morals  arid  in  politics. 
ThoseContinental,  writings. that:  have:  set  the  rest  of.  the  world  in  a 
Maze,  have  oevfer  been  widely  popular  witii  us.:  Volfoirc,  Rousseau,  Di- 
derot, have  been  received  with  suspicion,  and  dismissed  without  cxami- 
aation :  they  werektfown  tobeifinoyat9rs,andlhatwasenoughto  revolt 

'*  Our  sober  certainty  of  waking  bliss." 

!•■  .  .  .,..■■•  .-  .■ 

Even  Paine,  the  most  plausible  and  attractive  of  all  popular  theorists, 
was  scarcely  known  to  any  classes  but  the  lowest,  at  the  moment  when 
the  government  suddenly  thought  fit  to  toss  him  into  celebrity  on  the 
horns  of  a  prosecution.  Godwin,  Harrington,  Sidney,  how  little  we 
know  of  their  writings !  A  political  speculator  presents  nothing  inte- 
resting io  us,  unless  we  behead  him  :  even  then  he  travels  down  to 
posterity,  merdy  on  the  festive  brevity  of  a  toast.  Wc  would  figlit 
tor  the  cause  for  which  Sydney  bled  on  the  scaffold,  but  wc  would  not 
for  the  life  and  soul  of  us  read  a  single  chapter  of  the  book  in  which  he 
informs  us  what  the  cause  was.  Through  a  long  life  the  great  Ben- 
Ibam  stniggled  against  the  neglect  of  the  British  public — in  vain  he  >vas 
consulted  by  foreign  states — in  vain  he  was  extolled  by  i»hiloso))hors, 
and  pillaged  by.  lawyers.  He  was  an  innovator,  who  wrote  against 
received  customs  of  thinking,  and  that  was  sufTicicnt  to  prevent  his 
being  read.  Even  now,  when  so  many  quote  his  name  as  if  they  had 
bis  works  by  heart,  how  few  have  ever  opened  them!  Tlie  limited 
Mie  of  the  w  ittiest  of  all  his  books,  is  a  melancholy  proof  of  our  indiffe- 
rence to  theories ;  and  llio  '  Popular  Fallacies'  is  a  proof  of  the  unpo- 
pularity of  truths. 

Tlie  indifference  to  theory  is  certainly  a  proof  of  what  is  ordinarily 
termed  common  sense;  but  it  obviously  has  its  disadvantages.  It  is 
customary  for  writers  of  a  certain  school  to  say  that  all  truths  ought 
to  make  their  way  slowly  :  this  is  praising  mankind  for  their  greatest 
fault,  and  elevating  apathy  into  virtue.  Hence,  in  this  country,  that 
absurd  deference  to  what  is  called  "practical  men;"  that  is  to  say, 
nen  who,  belonging  to  some  particular  calling,  are  imbued  with  all 
the  narrow  views  and  selGsh  interests  that  belong  to  it.    If  you  want 
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a  idbrm  on  die  stage,  yoa  would  be  Udd  erfoniMii 

the  most  practical  men,  they  have  all  an  inter  be  mouopolf  Alf 

enjoy;  poor  Kean,  accordingly,  said  before  the  Oon  nitlee  of  9m 
Home  of  Connnons  that  he  heird  the  Toice,  and  nw  the  play  i| 
counteDance,  as  well  at  the  back  of  the  centre  boxes  at  Corent  Gardsli 
as  ID  the  side  boxes  of  the  Haymarket.  Mr.  Kean's  answer  Is  fhe  tfm, 
of  most  answers,  on  whalsoerer  point,  that  you  eitort  from  ptaettM 
men  in  opposition  to  thinking  men ;  they  reason  according  lo  their  tl^ 
leresis :  practical  men  are  prejudiced  men ;  usually  knowing  the 
tails  of  their  own  business  well,  they  arc  astonished  at  the 
o(  men  who  think  to  improve  the  principle.    These  are  like  tlie 
ing-master  who  would  not  believe  Newton  wu  a  great  nmt 
cian-*"Hel — poohl — he  is  an  hour  over  a  sum  im  the  Roto  iM 
Three  I"    This  unbeliever  was  a  p     lical  man,  who  could  DOt'aN^ 
derstand  the  theory  that  mastered  worl  i  and  hesitated  over  the 
tiplication  table. 

The  emperor  Julian,  whose  mind  was  peculiarly  adapted  to 
notions  of  tlie  present  age  in  all  things  but  his  levity  in  religioB» 
his  solemnity  in  slovenliness,  says  very  well  upon  this  head,  *' that 
man  who  derives  experience  from  his  own  habits,  ratlier  than 
principles  of  some  great  theory,  is  like  an  empiric,  who,  by  pndklli' 
may  cure  one  or  two  diseases  with  which  he  is  familiar,  iHit  having 
system,  or  theory  of  art,  must  necessarily  be  ignorant  of  all  theini 
able  complaints  which  have  not  fallen  under  his  persoMd  obsenratiM/ 

The  practical  man  is  one  who  should  give  you  iB  his  beta, 
never  reason  upon  them ;  unfortunately  the  English  take  hii 
ings  even  more  willingly  than  his  facts,  and  thus,  according  lo  Ji 
under  the  notion  of  avoiding  quackery,  they  have,  in  their 
changes,  been  peculiarly  the  victim  of  quacks.  *  ^ 

I  think  we  shall  discover  a  principal  cause  of  our  indiffereta 
violent  political  speculation,  and  our  content  with  "  the  ilb  tlial 
—which  qualities  are  termed  common  sense, — in  that 
system  of  Credit,  which  is  so  universally  carried  on  among  the  mUdif^ 
classes  of  England.    People  are  afraid  of  every  shock  of  opinioBp 
cause  it  is  a  shock  on  their  credit.   Quiet  times  are  good  for  all 
but  agitated  times  are  death  to  a  man  with  a  host  of  alarmed 
This  make9  the  middle  cla!»,  especially  in  London,  a  solid  and 
pact  body  against  such  changes  as  seem  only  experiment,  and  they 
generally  pushed  on  by  the  working  classes,  before  they  sHr 
themselves  in  the  question  of  even  necessary  reforms.     It  is  fron 

'  Those  were  practical  men  who  resisted  the  theory  of  Mr.  Arkwridrt't 
uader  precenee  of  throwing  the  poor  out  of  employ ; — those  were  pf3cii  i 

being  wig-niakerii,  petitioned  George  HI.  to  cut  off  his  hair  and  w««  a  p 

order  to  net  the  TaKhioo  or  wigi.    Imaeine  the  contemptoooB  MOm  widi  which 
hoimt  wi^nnkert  mint  hsTe  regarded  a  theorist  opposed  to  wlgt  I 
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I  eoBCOMioii  without  property,  that  people  with 

f  haard  Tolu     niy  a  ). 

■bite  of  a  COB  lerdal  lif e»  i  ,  drain  off  the  enterpnw  of  the 
f  the  qieeiilatioiis  which  belong  to  commerce;  and  the  first 
tmder  asks  himself  in  a  change  ia,  ''  How  will  this  affect  my 
^  He  ia  therefore  always  zealous  for  a  redaction  of  taxes,  but 
t  Tory  eager  about  law  taxes,  unless  he  has  a  suit; — and  he  is 
(xious  to  cat  down  the  pension  list  than  to  ameliorate  the  cri- 
de. 

ml  l^islatiTe  good  of  admitting  the  poor  to  tote  is  this  :  It  Is 
I  poorer  clasies  that  the  evils  and  the  dangers  of  a  state  arise ; 
Bies  are  enr  panishments ;  therefore  it  is  weD,  even  on  selfish 
■  of  government,  that  they,  sensible  to  their  own  grievances, 
booae  those  who  will  work  for  their  redress :  as  ihej^  carry  an 
ia  a  popukHtf  town,  so  they  force  their  opinions  relating  to 
n  condition  on  the  middle  class,  and  the  middle  class  on  the 
ilative.  Thus  the  same  vote  which  relieves  the  Poor  protects 
y  and  the  Reform  which  removes  abuses  prevents  the  Revolu- 
cveogeathem. 

iavoorite  accusation  with  foreigners  against  the  English  is  their 
,  and  the  crowd  roand  a  gibbet  is  the  supposed  proof  of  the  jus- 
be  charge.  It  is  astonishing  how  few  men  deem  it  necessary  to 
Utile  when  they  are  writing  much.  The  English  are  by  no 
I  cruel  people,  and  their  avidity  to  see  an  execution  is  no  evi- 
hatsoever  against  them.  The  one  bet,  that  while  our  laws  are 
aresl  in  the  world,  we  have  not  for  centuries  been  able  to  ac- 
ourselves  to  the  severity,  and  our  administration  of  them  has 
igolarly  relaxed  and  gentle ; — the  one  fact  that  Public  Opinioo 
ched  the  sword  from  the  hand  of  Law,  and  that  the  unaltered 
m  of  a  code  of  ages  has  not  sufficed  to  harden  our  sympathies, 
a  soflicient  proof  that  the  English  are  not  a  cruel,  but  a  mild 
Bue^  people. 

I  "  Thoughts  upon  Secondary  Punishments"  (p.  80),  the  dis- 
ed  Archbishop  of  Dublin  is  pleased  to  express  himself  with  se- 
gaiBSt  that  "misplaced  compassion"  for  offenders,  especially 
I  delinquents,  which  is  a  characteristic  of  the  public.  This  rc- 
shallow  and  inconsiderate ;  the  feeling  that  the  punishment  is 
rrtioned  to  the  offence  is,  generally,  the  cause  of  the  public  sy m- 
ilh  the  ofifonder,  especially  if  young ;  and  this  very  compassion, 

bar  proof  of  fhii  ftu^,  is  in  t1i«  unwillingness  of  persons  to  prosecnte  when 
ider  the  punishment  may  be  too  serere.  The  cJearness  of  a  prosecution, 
s,  goes  some  way  towards  this  forbearance ;  but  in  ciril  causes  we  readily 
«Me  for  revenge;  it  is  only  in  criminal  causes  that  we  shudder,  and  draw 
I  As  v^iag  of  (he  psislMni. 
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misplaced,  as  Dr..Wha(el{  dccms.H,  is  a  proof.of  ibeblimaliity-of  (ki, 
people.  In  elections,  during  all  the  riot  and 'qtoeste  which*foiiaeri|| 
disgraced . those  septennial  salurnalia,'^iAvhen  men ^ were 'hiahted'^vitk 
drink,  passion,  and  party  animosities,  it  is  astonishing  howliUlfidrMlj^ 
or  outrage. mingled  with  the  uproar  and  bludgeoh-fighlS'^hitli^tliMl 
considered  necessary  to  the  deliberate  exercise  of  the  reasoning lifMljfi^ 
on  one  of  the  most  important  occasions  in  which  it  coruld;  be'  eiHrtkil 
In  no  Continental  i»eopIc  could  the  passions  have  been  so  inflam'tid-iW 
instances  of  ferocity  so  miraculously  rare.  Our  armies  advanealnl 
acknowledged  claim  to  the  same  character  for  humanity,  which  haitio 
unjustly  been  denied  to  our  people;  and  neither  the  French^- Pmatan;? 
Spaniard,  nor  any  European  army,  can  compare  with  the  humanitjfl 
with  which  an  .English  soldiery  sack  a  town  and  trarersaa  couolrjj 
our  military  outrages  are  conducted  with  the  mildness  ofaDuTaly-ailt 
we  never  eomniit  rape,  arson,  or  murder, — unless  it  ta  attolmUf 
necessary ! 

The  superficial  jest  against  our  partiality  to  a  newspaper  tale  of  mor^ 
der,  or  our  passion  for  the  spectacle  of  the  gibbet,  proves  exactly  thai 
reverse  of  what  it  asserts.    It  is  the  tender  who  are  tlie  most  soseep-* 
tible  to  the  excitation  of  terror.    It  is  the  woitaeD  who  hang  with  die 
deepest  interest  over  a  tale  or  a  play  of  'gloomy  and  trtlgic  IntoraL' 
Robespierre  liked  only  stories  of  love. .  Nero  was 'partial  to.lhe  ailieill 
airs  of  music.    Ali  Paclia  abhorred  all  accounts  of  atroiiLy.  ■  TW 
treacherous  and  bloody  tribes  of  the  South. Sea  islarids  prefer  Ibe.cihi 
strains  of  descriptive  poetry,  even  ta  those- of  victory.and  war.    If.yM 
observe  a  ballad-vender  hawking  his  wares,  it  is  the  bloodiest  murden 
that  the  women  purchase.    It  is  exactly  from  our  unacquaintance  will 
crime,  viz.  from  the  restless  and  mysterious  curiosity  it  excites,  that  vi 
feel  a  dread  pleasure  in  marvelling  at  its  details.    This  principle  wi 
suflice  to  prove  that  the  avidity  with  which  we  purchase  acconnlalj 
atrocity  is  tlic  reverse  of  a  proof  of  our  own  cruelty  of  disposition,  flii 
retorts  upon  the  heads  of  our  shallow  assailants.   What  is  true  in  book 
is  true  in  sights  ;  what  is  true  on  the  mimic  stage  is  true  on  the  real 
and,  if  that  which  I  have  just  said  be  a  legitimate  viAdicalidn  of  m 
love  for  narratives  of  terror,  it  is  also  a  vindication  of  our  tendencyii 
crowd  round  an  execution.    But  as  regards  the  last,  i  belieive  that  III 
vulgar  of  all  nations  would  be  equally  disposed  to  gaze  at  that  dred 
solemnization  of  death,  e\er  an  event  so  fraught  with  dark  intcrcftli 
the  race  that  is  born  to  die,  if  among  all  nations  tlie  gloomy  cer«moaiil 
were  as  public  as  it  is  with  us,  and  the  criminal  were  rendered  as  no- 
torious by  the  comments  of  journals,  and  tlie  minute  details  of  dN 
session-court  and  the  prison-house. 

Another  absurd  and  ancient  accusation  against  us  ought,  by  tk 
time,  to  be  known  by  our  accusers,  the  French,  to  be  unfouoM  fl 
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mailed  propftngity  tn  fajjMt\Pi^  That  offence  is  far 
ent  among  the  French  themselves  than  it  is  with  us.  In  the 
the  number  of  suicides  commilted  in  London  amounted  to 

0  :  in  the  same  year,  at  Paris,  they  amounted  to 
ed  and  eighty-eight ;  the  population  of  Paris  being  some 
B  than  that  of  London !  *    But  suicides,  if  not  unequalled  in 

those  of  other  countries,  are  indeed  frequent  with  us,  and 
tys  will  be  in  countries  where  men  can  be  reduced  in  a  day 
Qoe  to  beggary.  The  loss  of  fortune  is  the  general  cause  of 
iry  loss  of  life.    Wounded  pride, — disappointment, — the 

an  existence  laid  in  the  dust, — the  insulting  pity  of  friends, 
bled  despair  of  all  our  dearest  connexions  for  whom  perhaps 
ind  wrought, — the  height  from  which  we  have  fallen — ^the 
J  of  regaining  what  we  have  lost, — the  searching  curiosity 
B — the  petty  annoyance  added  to  thegreat  woe, — all  rushing 
I's  mind  in  the  sudden  convulsion  and  turbulence  of  its 
what  wonder  that  he  welcomes  the  only  escape  from  the 
Krhich  he  has  been  hurled ! 
Moiards  rarely  commit  suicide,  it  is  because  they,  neither  a 

1  nor  gambling  people,  are  not  subject  to  such  reverses, 
^lendi  it  is  mostly  the  hazard  of  dice,  with  the  English  the 
tnde,  that  are  tlie  causes  of  this  melancholy  crime ;  melan- 
it  really  deserves  that  epithet  with  us.  We  do  not  set  about 
mirthful  gusto  which  characterises  the  felo  de  se  in  your 
'a  native  land.  We  have  not  yet,  among  our  numerous 
tuted  a  club  of  suicides,  all  sworn  to  be  the  happiest  dogs 
id  not  to  outlive  the  year !  These  gentlemen  ask  you  to  sec 
>ff" — as  if  Deatli  were  a  place  in  the  malle  poste, — '*  Will 
ilh  me  to-morrow,  my  dear  Dubois?" 

;he  greatest  pleasure  ; — yet  now  I  think  of  it,  I  am  particu- 

jed  to  shoot  myself;  I  am  really  au  desespoirl — but  one 

T such  an  engagement,  you  know." 

Id  not  ask  such  a  thing,  my  dear  fellow.    Adieu  1 — By  tho 

11  should  ever  come  hack  to  Paris  again,  I  have  changed  my 

t^u  plaisir  r 

the  two  friends  ;  tlic  one  twirling  his  moustaches,  the  other 

in  opera  tune.  I' 

mg  into  account  the  number  of  those  unfortunates  exposed  at  tlie 
half  of  whom  at  least  were  probably  suicides.  At  present  the  propor^ 
ely  more  in  our  favour. 

r  in  the  Journal  des  Debats  is  particularly  offended  with  this  passage, 
gravely  that  such  a  conversation  never  took  place.  1  do  not  doubt  it— 
itic  will  sit  to  me  for  his  picture,  I  shall  be  very  happy  to  add  him  to 
f  sketches,  under  tho  head  of  "  The  man  who  cannot  take  a  joke.'' 
seldom  sees  truth — he  is  too  dull  for  it.  A  matter-of-fact  person  is 
»mprebend  all  the  matter-of-facts. 
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This  gaicly  of  siiiciclalisin  is  not  the  death  d  la  mode  witli  us ;  neither 
are  we  so  sentimental  in  these  delicate  matters,  as  our  neighbours  over 
tlie  water.  We  do  not  shoot  each  other  by  way  of  being  romanlic. 
Ladies  and  genllenficn  forced  to  '*  part  company,"  do  not  betake  them- 
selves '*  to  a  retired  spot,"  and  tempt  the  dread  unknown,  by  a  braoe 
of  pistols,  lied  up  with  cherry-coloured  ribbons. 

Inaword,  when  wcshootoursclves,  weconsiderit  nojoke ;  wecomo 
to  the  resolution  in  sober  sadness ;  we  have  no  inherent  predileclkm 
for  the  act ;  no  "hereditary  imperfection  iu  the  nervous  juices"  (as 
Montesquieu,  with  all  the  impudence  of  a  philosopher,  has  grately  as- 
serted) forcing  us  on  tothe*'  funis,  amnis," — the  gates  out  of  this  world 
into  the  next.  No  people  destroy  themselves  with  a  less  lively  incli- 
nation; and,  so  generally  are  sudden  reverses  of  fortune  the  propdlen 
to  the  deed,  that  with  us  not  one  suicide  in  ten  would  cease  lo  live,  if 
it  were  not  that  he  has  nothing  to  live  upon.  In  fact,  he  does  nol  re- 
Knquish  life — life  relinquishes  him. 

But  if  it  be  true,  then,  that  we  are  so  far  from  being  a  suicidal  people, 
lliat  the  French  have,  by  strict  calculations,  been  computed  to  kill  iMr 
five  to  our  otie  ;  if  among  no  commercial  people  has  the  crime  of  sui- 
cide, pcrliaps,  been  not  only  less  frequent,  but  committed  with  less 
levity, — the  abhorrent  oflspring  of  the  most  intolerable  reverses  ;— K 
this  be  trucy  what  becomes  of  all  those  admirable  books,  wiUy  and  pnH 
found,  which  your  Eicellency's  fellow-countrymen  have  written  aboal 
our  acknowledged  propensity  to  ropes  and  razors,  our  inclinalion  lo 
kill  ourselves,  from  the  slightest  causes,  and  out  of  a  principle  of  enmnf 
What  becomes  of  the  ingenious  systems  that  have  been  built  upon  Ihsi 
"fact  ;'*  enlivened  by  the  gaiety  of  Voltaire ;  rendered  touching  by Iha 
sentimentality  of  Dc  StaOl — one  writer  accounting  for  it  one  way,  ens 
another  ;  but,  all  sure  to  account  for  what  they  had  forgotten  to  prove! 
Your  Excellency  may  perceive,  by  their  theories,  which  I  think  I  have 
now  for  ever  demolished,  how  necessary  it  is  for  an  Englishman 
times  to  write  about  England.  I  say,  their  theories  I  have  for 
demolished ;  yet.  Heaven  knows  if  I  have, — there  is  a  wonderful  vi-  - 
gour  of  constitution  in  a  popular  fallacy.  When  the  world  has  ones  - 
,  ^ol  hold  of  a  lie,  it  is  astonishing  how  hard  it  is  to  get  itoutof  Ihl  ^ 

world.    You  iH'at  it  about  the  head,  till  it  seems  to  have  given  uplhe 
^  ^lio>t ;  and,  !•> !  the  next  day  it  is  as  healthy  as  ever.    The  beslezanqpls  ^ 
of  the  vitality  uf  a  line  sayini:,  wliich  has  the  advantage  of  being  a  U- 

,  Iary,is  in  the  ever-liacknicd  piece  of  nonsense  attributiulloArGhimedaBi  ^ 
vi/.  **  that  he  could  move  the  earth  if  he  had  any  place  at  a  liislaiWl 
from  it,  to  li\  a  prop  for  his  lever."  Your  Excellency  knows  that  iHl 
is  one  of  the  standard  allusions,  one  of  the  necessary  slock  in  Inde  Iff 
all  orators,  poets,  and  newspaper  writers ;  and  persons,  lenevertM 
niei't  with  it.  taki*  Archimedes  for  an  extraordinary  i      I  nu,  an 
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cry,  "Lord,  how  wonderful  1" — Now,  \f  Archimedes  had  found  his 
piaee,  his  prop,  and  his  lever,  and  if  he  could  have  moved  with  the 
aviftneM  of  a  cannon-ball  A80  milea  every  hour,  it  would  have  taken 
him  just  AA,96S,5iO,000,000  years  to  have  raised  the  earth  one  inch  !* 
Aad  yet  people  will  go  on  quoting  absurdity  as  gospel ;  wondering  at 
tbe  wisdom  of  Archimedes,  and  accounting  for  the  unparalleled  sulci- 
dalisin  of  the  English,  till  wo  grow  tired  of  contradiction ;  for,  when 
joucaDDOtconvincetheSquiroThornhills  of  the  world,  youmustincur 
the  nortificatioo  of  Hoses,  and  be  contented  to  let  them  out-talk 
yon. 

I  lhink»  however,  that  I  need  take  no  pains  to  prove  the  next  cha- 
lacleristic  of  the  English  people, — a  characteristic  that  I  shall  but  just 
touch  opoo;  viz.  their  wonderful  Spirit  of  Industry.  This  has  been 
the  saving  principle  of  the  nation,  counteracting  the  errors  of  our  laws, 
ind  the  imperfections  of  our  constitution.  We  have  been  a  great 
people,  because  we  have  been  always  active — and  a  moral  people,  be- 
cause we  have  not  left  ourselves  time  to  be  vicious.  Industry  is,  in  a 
word,  lAe  distinguisliing  quality  of  our  nation,  the  pervading  genius  of 
our  riches,  our  grandeur,  and  our  power! 

Every  great  people  has  its  main  principle  of  greatness,  some  one 
quality,  the  developing  and  tracing,  and  feeding  and  watching  of 
which,  has  moit  it  great.  Your  Excellency  remembers  how  fmely 
Montesquieu  has  proved  this  important  truth,  in  the  ''Grandeur  ct 
Decadence  des  Remains."  With  France,  that  principle  is  the  love  of 
glory ;  with  America,  it  is  the  love  of  liberty ;  with  England,  it  is  the 
love  of  action ;— the  safest  and  most  comprehensive  principle  of  the 
three;  for  it  gains  glory,  without  seeking  it  too  madly,  and  it  requires 
liberlv,  in  order  to  exist. 

Now,  I  think  that  your  Excellency  (than  whom,  if  no  man  sees  more 
the  folly  in  a  statesman  of  over-rciining,  no  man  also,  I  apprehend, 
MS  more  clearly  the  necessity  of  his  piercing  beyond  the  surface,  ami 
seizing  from  the  confused  History  of  the  Past,  someone  broad,  though 
metaphysical  principle,  by  which  to  guide  and  work  out  his  policy) 
•^I  think,  I  say,  that  your  Excellency  will  i)erceive,  that  when  wo 
have  once  discovered  the  national  quality  which  has  chiefly  made  a 
oatioD  great,  we  cannot  too  warmly  foster,  and  too  largely  encourage 
it;  we  should  break  down  all  barriers  that  oppose  it;  foresee,  and 
betimes  destroy,  all  principles  that  are  likely  to  check  or  prevent  it. 
It  is  Vestal  Fire  which  daily  and  nightly  we  must  keep  alive ;  and  wo 
ihould  consider  all  our  prosperity  to  be  coupled  with  its  existence. 
Thus,  then,  if  minnMify  be  the  principle  of  our  power,  we  cannot  too 


FcrgOBon.    Critics  have  said,  **  what  a  Tme  itioa  of  Arclii modes  !'*  but  bow 
it  tiie  fact  that  rvl^itM  it.    One  of  the  HnMimest  tilings  in  the  world 
traUi! 
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zealoQslf  guard  it  from  all  obstacle,  or  too  extensively  widen  the  sphere 
for  its  exertions ;  a  truth  which  our  statesmen  have,  to  be  8iire»  dili- 
gently cultivated,  by  poor-laws,  that  encourage  idleness;  and  bounties^ 
prohibitions,  and  monopolies,  that  cut  away  the  sinews  of  action. 

From  this  it  would  seem,  that  a  policy  that  would  be  bad  with  other 
countries,  has  been  preeminently  bad  with  us. 

The  last  time  Micromegas  paid  us  a  visit,  he  wu  struck  by  a  sin- 
gnlar  spectacle.  He  saw  an  enormous  Giant  laid  at  full  length  upon 
the  ground,  in  the  midst  of  a  mighty  orchard  laden  with  fruit ;  chains 
were  on  his  limbs,  and  weights  upon  his  breast.  The  Giant  kicked 
most  lustily  against  these  restraints,  and  his  struggles  so  convulsed  the 
ground,  that  every  now  and  then  they  shook  plenty  of  fruit  from  the 
neighbouring  trees ;  the  natives  stood  round,  and  seized  thefruitas  itfeil. 
Nevertheless,  there  was  far  from  being  enough  for  the  whole  crowd, 
and  the  more  hungry  amongst  them  growled  very  audibly  at  the  more 
fortunate  and  better  fed.  The  compassionate  Micromegas  approached 
the  throng — "  And  who  art  thou,  most  unhappy  Giant?*'  he  asked. 

"  Alas !"  said  the  Giant,  "my  name  is  Industry,  and  I  am  the  parent 
of  these  ungrateful  children,  who  have  tied  me  down  in  order  that  mj 
struggles  to  get  free  may  shake  a  few  fruits  to  the  ground." 

*'  Bless  me,"  said  Micromegas,  ''what  a  singular  device  !^>at  do 
you  not  see,  my  good  friends,"  turning  to  the  crowd,  "that  year 
father,  if  he  were  free  from  these  shackles,  could  reach  with  his  mighty 
arms  the  boughs  of  the  trees,  and  give  you  as  much  fruit  as  you  want- 
ed ?    Take  this  chain,  for  instance,  from  one  arm,  and  try." 

"  That  chain  I"  shouted  some  hundreds  of  the  crowd ;  "impiooi 
wretch — it  is  Tithes  1" 

"  Well,  then,  these  cords." 

'*  Idiot! — those  cords  are  Bounties;  we  should  be  undone  if  ttif 
were  destroyed." 

At  this  instant  up  came  a  whole  gang  of  elderly  ladies,  with  a  hoge 
bowl  of  opium,  which  they  began  thrusting  down  the  throat  of  the 
miserable  («iant. 

*'  And  what  the  devil  is  that  for?"  said  Micromegas. 

' '  We  don't  like  to  see  our  good  father  make  such  violent  itnig^ei," 
Replied  the  pious  matrons ;  "  we  are  giving  him  opium  to  lie  still.** 

'*  But  that  is  a  dnig  to  induce  him  to  shake  down  no  fruit,  and  thai 
you  would  Ik*  starved — spare  him  the  opium,  at  least." 

**  Barbarous  monster  I"  cried  the  ladies  with  horror,  "  would  yon 
do  away  with  the  Poor-laws?*' 

**  My  children,"  said  the  poor  giant,  well-nigh  at  his  last  gaip,  "  I 
liavcdono  my  best  toniaintain  you  all ;  there  is  food  enough  in  the  or- 
'  chard  for  fifty  times  your  number,  but  you  undo  yourselves  by  the  in- 
justice of  crippling  your  father.     You  mean  well  by  me>^>yoa 
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pmaomle  my  struggles— but,  instead  of  giving  me  liberty,  these  good 
hdiei  would  set  me  to  sleep.  Trust  to  nature  and  common  sense,  and 
we  shall  all  lire  happily  together ;  and  if  these  orchards  ever  fail  you, 
I  will  plaol  new." 

**  Nature  and  common  sense,  dear  father !"  cried  the  children, « '  6h 
beware  of  these  new-iangled  namefr— let  us  trust  to  experience,  not  lo 
theory  and  speculation !" 

Here  a  vast  rush  was  made  upon  those  eating  the  fruit  they  had  got, 
by  those  who  in  the  late  scrambles  had  got  no  fruit  to  eat ;  and  Micro- 
negas  made  away  as  fast  as  he  could,  seeing  too  plainly,  that  if  the 
Gisat  were  crippled  much  longer,  those  who  had  laid  by  the  most  fruit 
would  alaod  some  diance  of  being  robbed  by  the  hunger  and  jealousy 
edbereat 


•     CHAPTER  IV. 

_  of  Cbe  BafjUih.— Description  of  EngliBh  Duelling.— Valour  of  the  English 
Army.— Qnoition  of  flogging  in  the  Army  aispassionately  considered. — Its  Aboli- 
'^~~  te  be  itfoy  must  be  coupled  with  other  Reforms  in  the  Code. 


I  BAT!  reserred  for  a  separate  chapter  a  few  remarks  upon  one  of 
our  national  attributes — ^viz.  Courage,  because  they  will  naturally 
inToWe  the  consideration  of  a  certain  question  that  has  lately  allracted 
oiach  attention  amongst  us,  viz.  corporal  punishments  in  the  army. 
Your  own  incomparable  La  Bruyero  has  remarked,  *'  That  in  France 
a  soldier  is  brave  and  a  lawyer  is  learned ;  but  in  Rome,"  says  he, 
'*the  soldier  was  learned  and  the  lawyer  was  brave — every  man  was 
brave."  Mow  I  think  that  with  us  every  man  is  brave.  Courage  is 
mnmnifferMlly  spread  through  the  raw  material  of  England  than  it 
it  among  that  of  any  other  people ;  but  I  do  not  think  the  manufacluro 
is  quite  so  highly  wrought  up  in  individual  specimens  as  it  is  in  France. 
I  ihiok  that  an  English  gentleman,  from  the  fear  of  a  duel,  would  eat 
bis  words  sooner  than  a  Frenchman.  You  see  a  proof  of  this  every 
<laj  in  our  newspapw  accounts  of  these  '*  little  affairs."  The  follow- 
iog  is  a  very  fair  qmimen  of  a  duelling  correspondence. 

To  the  Editor  of**  The  Times,'' 
8ii, 
Ton  wia  oblige  us  by  inserting  the  following  account  of  the  late  affair  between 
Ir.  Hmn  and  Lord  Haw. 

Your  obedient  servants, 
Lionel  Varnish, 
,     Peter  Smooth  a  way. 

Col.  of  the-^Kogti 
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'*  In  the  election  for  Ibe  borough  of  Spoutit,  Mr.  Ham,  being  the 
etndidale  on  the  Whig  side,  was  reported,  in  the  8p&miit  and  Fnik 
Ckf^niele^  to  have  made  use  of  the  following  expreulons  rektiTe  to 
Lord  Haw,  who  is  supposed  to  have  some  interest  in  the  boroa^  >« 
'  As  for  a  certain  noble  Lord,  who  lives  not  very  far  from  Haw  Castle, 
I  confess  that  I  cannot  sufficiently  express  my  contempt  for  hb  wm^ 
worthy  conduct  (great  applause) ; — it  is  mean,  base,  treacherous,  mi 
derogatory  in  the  highest  degree,  for  any  nobleman  to  act  in  the 
manner  that  nobleman  has  thought  proper  to  do/  " 

On  reading  this  extract,  purporting  to  be  from  a  speech  by  Mr.  Han, 
Colonel  Smoothaway  was  deputed  to  wait  on  that  gentleman  by  Loid 
Haw.  Mr.  Hum  appointed  Sir  Lionel  Varnish  to  meet  CMomI 
Smoothaway  upon  the  mailer :  the  result  was  the  following  nettO- 
randum : 

In  applying  the  words,  "  mean,  banc,  Ireachcrous,  and  derogatory,**  to  LonI 
Haw,  Mr.  Hum  did  not  in  the  Hmallcst  degree  mean  to  reflect  upon  his  Lordahipli 
character,  or  to  wound  his  feelings.  With  this  explanation,  Colonel  HmoothMrif 
declares  on  the  part  of  Lord  Haw,  that  Lord  H.  is  perfectly  saliiied. 

(Signed)      Lionb  Varnish. 

*  Peter  Smoothawat. 

But  this  epeapophogy,  or  word-swallowing,  is  only  on  em  iMe  <i 
ihia  specimen  of  correspondence.  It  is  usually  on  ftolJk  sides,  and 
may  be  currently  supposed  to  run  thus : 

**  Mr.  Hum  having  declared,  that  in  calling  Lord  Haw  *  a  nKal,' 
he  meant  nothing  personal  to  that  nobleman.  Lord  Haw  has  no  hesila- 
tion  in  saying,  that  he  did  not  mean  to  offend  Mr.  Hum,  whaa  he 
called  him  '  a  rogue'  in  reply." 

Now  this  sort  of  shuffling  with  one's  honour,  as  your  BioeilaMy 
very  well  knows,  is  never  practised  in  France  :  the  aflfront  givm,  tMl 
at  once  go  affronter  and  affrontee :  they  Gght  first,  and  rslnet  allsr- 
wards.  But  the  difference  in  the  bilboa  appetite  of  the  gentry  of  Iht 
two  nations  depends,  I  suspect,  rather  on  the  advantago  Hm  Wtmdk 
possess  over  the  English  in  animal  spirits,  than  in  real  eourage.  With 
your  countrymen,  duelling,  as  well  as  suicide,  is  a  mere  jest^^m 
lition  of  mettlesome  humour  :  with  us,  it  is  an  affair  of  serioos 
making  and^^ltgious  scruples.  Your  eourage  is  an  impalae;  oui^ff 
must  be  made  a^rinciple.  When  once  our  blood  is  up,  it  does  nat 
descend  in  the  thermometer  very  readily.  The  easy  lubricity  wMl 
which  our  gentlemen  glide  out  of  a  duel  is  an  understood  thing  with 
us,  and  neither  party  considers  it  a  disgrace  to  the  other.  Bui  if  an 
Englishman  has  an  affair  with  a  foreigner,  the  case  is  very  diflbienl; 
lie  is  much  more  tenacious  of  apology,  and  ready  for  tlio  field.  A 
countryman  of  mine  asked  mc  once  to  officiate  for  him  as  second,  in  a 
quarrel  he  had  with  a  Parisian  rout:  the  cause  was  triOing,  and  the 
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EailifiaMn  to  btame.  I  recommended  a  compromise.  * '  Mo  I "  said 
nyhetOy  throwiog  his  chest  open,  "  ifmy  antagonist  were  an  £ng- 
llriuuBy  I  should  be  too  happy  to  retract  a  hasty  expression ;  but 
these  d— d  Freneh  Mloyndom'i  under$tand  generaaitjf." 

I  leBioded  my  friend  of  his  religious  scruples.  "  True/'  said  he, 
'*bnt  how  ean  I  think  of  religion,  when  I  Idnow  De*— -  is — an 

Then  is  a  doggedness  in  English  courage  which  makes  it  more 
ftobbon  against  adversity  than  that  of  any  other  people  :  it  has  in  it 
noie  of  the  spirit  of  resistance,  if  less  of  the  spirit  of  assault. 

When  we  look  to  the  army  under  Napoleon,  and  that  under  the 
Doke  of  Wellington,  we  are  astonished  at  the  difference  of  the  system  : 
ia  the  one,  the  utmost  conceivable  encouragement  is  given  to  the 
loldier  to  distinguish  himself;  in  the  other,  the  least.  To  rise  from 
the  ranks  wae,  in  the  French  army,  an  occurrence  of  every  day.  The 
commonest  soldier  could  not  obey  a  field^marshal,  scarcely  his  Em- 
peror, without  seeing  the  widest  scope  for  personal  ambition  in  the 
obedience  that  be  rendered  :  if  the  risks  were  immense,  so  also  were 
the  rewards.  But  in  England,  a  wall,  rarely  to  be  surmounted,  di* 
vides  the  soldier  from  all  promotion  beyond  that  of  the  halberd.  He 
is  altogether  of  a  diflisrent  metal,  of  a  different  estimate  from  a  French* 
man.  He  has  equal  punishments  to  deter,  not  equal  rewards  to  en- 
oourage  :  be  can  scarcely  be  a  captain,  but  he  can  be  terribly  flogged. 
The  two  principles  of  conduct,  hope  and  terror,  ought  to  be  united. 

The  question  of  flogging  in  the  army,  however,  is  far  more  im- 
portant io  England,  more  complicated  in  itself,  than  appears  at  first 
ligbC.  Whenever  it  be  abolished ,  the  abolition ,  to  bo  safe,  should  work 
in  entire  revolution  in  tlie  service.  I  confess  I  think  wonderful  igno- 
raaee  has  been  shown,  both  in  the  popular  cry  and  in  the  parliamentary 
debates  on  that  subject.  People  have  not,  in  the  least,  perceived  the 
coBseqoences  to  which  the  abolition  of  corporal  chastisement  must  load. 
The  heads  of  the  army  are  perfectly  right  I — If  it  were  abolished,  as  a 
mgie  mUemtiam  in  the  martial  code,  ono  of  two  consequences  would 
ioliillibiy  ensue,  viz.  the  loss  of  discipline,  or  the  substitute  of  the  pu- 
nishment of  death.  You  hear  men  and  legislators  say,  in  the  pleni-^ 
lode  of  (heir  ignorance,  "  Look  at  the  French  army  and  the  Prussian 
army ;  you  see  no  flogging  there ;  why  have  flowing  in  the  British 
irmyt"  The  answer  to  those  who  have  studied  the  question  is  easy  : 
in  the  6rst  place,  if  there  is  not  flogging  in  the  French  army  there  is 
the  penalty  of  death.  For  all  ike  offences /br  which  we  flog  a  eoldier, 
(he  Fremeh  ekooi  him.  Nay,  they  award  death  to  an  incalculably 
greaier  number  of  offences  than  meet  corporal  punishment  with  us  : 
there  are  not  above  four  offences  for  which  flogging  is  inflicted  in  tlio 
Ereater  part  of  our  regiments ;  and  certainly  not  eight  in  any  :  there 
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are  thirteen  capital  offences.  JfFith  the  French  there  are  above /Mf 
offencee  puniehable  with  death  !  Besides  these,  what  a  long  catalogue 
in  France  of  military  faults,  to  which  are  appended  the  terrible  awards, 
'*Fer8  5,  6,  10  ans/'  Bouiet,—Travaujr  Fubliqaea,  for  the  same 
periods  I  The  French  code  does  not  embrace  flogging ;  but  it  eoibracef 
punishments  much  more  severe,  and  much  more  lightly  incurred.  But 
the  Prussian  army  ?  In  the  first  place,  tlio  Prussian  code  ieee 
sanction  corporal  punishment  to  the  amount  of  one  hundred 
lashes,  forty  of  which  only  can  be  received  at  a  time,  so  that  the 
■  criminal  may  be  brought  out  twice  or  tlirico  to  complete  bis  sen- 
tence. In  the  next  place,  what  a  superior  rank  of  moral  being  does 
a  Prussian  soldier  hold  above  an  English  one  I  liow,  in  that  military 
nation,  is  he  schooled,  and  trained,  and  selected  from  the  herd !  Be^ 
fore  he  is  a  soldier  how  necessarily  is  he  a  man  of  honour  1  Now  this 
last  consideration  brings  us  to  the  true  view  of  a  question  far  too  vitally 
important  to  be  instrusted  to  hustings  oratory  and  school-boy  decla- 
mation. In  no  nation  in  the  world  is  tiio  army  so  thoroughly  selected 
from  the  dregs  and  refuse  of  the  people  as  it  is  in  England  :  this  is  the 
real  reason  why  flogging  has  been  retained  by  us  so  long,  and  why,  as 
a  eingie  measure  of  military  reform,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  lail 
degree,  to  take  the  power  of  inflicting  it  out  of  the  hands  of  a  court 
martial.  In  France  the  Conscription  raises  the  army  from  respectable 
classes :  in  Prussia  the  military  system  is  even  still  more  produclife 
than  in  France  of  a  superior  moral  soldiery; — but,  in  England,  we 
have  no  conscription,  no  military  schools ;  the  soldier  is  culled  from 
the  sink  of  the  peasantry ;  a  man  who  runs  away  from  a  wife  for  wIkmi 
he  IS  too  lazy  to  labour  ;  who  has  had  the  misfortune  of  an  illegitinule 
cliihl;  who  has  taken  to  poaching  instead  of  to  work,  and  fears  the 
tread-mill ;  this  is  the  hero  you  put  into  the  British  army,  ami  aboal 
whom  the  clo(|uent  Daniel  O'Connell  talks  of  chivalry  and  honour  T— 
*'  But  oh !"  cries  one  of  our  inconsiderate  philanthropists,  **  if  you  take 
away  flogging,  you  will,  in  the  first  place,  have  a  higher  class  of  mee 
willing  to  enlist ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  you  will  instil  a  more  dig- 
nified sense  of  moral  feeling  into  those  already  enlisted."  Stay  a  bil; 
let  us  consider  these  arguments.  Certainly  you  will  gain  these  ad- 
vantages if  the  abolition  of  flogging  be  made  a  part  of  a  general  reform 
(hereafter  to  be  ppcciliedj;  but,  as  certainly  you  will  not  gain  either  of 
these  advantages  bv  that  abolition  alone.  Let  us  look  to  the  conslitn- 
tion  of  the  army !  Sup^xisc  a  soldier  commits  theft,  he  is  given  uplo 
tlie  civil  authority,  he  is  transported  for  seven  years :  he  returns  a  most 
accomplished  rascal, — where  then  does  he  go?  Why  back  ioto  the 
army  again.    Let  a  soldier  be  ever  such  a  rogue,  it  is  exceediogly  di(- 

•  TiKo-thinls  of  the  army,  fno,  arr  Fri«h,  and  the  Io",\cst  of  them  :— *the  drrgi  sf 
an  Irish  iiopuJnce !   ^  hat  a  rvtUjctiou ! 
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tor  the  officer  to  procure  his  di8cha^g^  from  the  War  Office .    For 
reason?    Why,  because  to  discharge  a  soldier  would  be  consi- 
I  a  premium  to  a  man  to  behave  ill.    An  excellent  reason ;  but 
does  it  prove?    It  proves  that  the  service  is  felt  to  be  such  a  hard- 
even  by  the  depraved  and  imbruted,  who  at  present  belong  to  it, 
I  discharge  is  a  blessing,  which  men  would  (if  encouraged  by  any 
of  success)  behave  as  ill  as  possible,  in  order  to  procure.     Is  it 
ng  alone  that  makes  it  a  hardship?    Pooh,  no — scarcely  one 
in  a  whole  regiment  is  flogged  in  a  year.     He  who  knows  any- 
of  the  constitution  of  Human  Nature,  knows  that  it  is  not  the 
le  chance  of  punishment,  it  is  actual  and  consUkui  deMgremens  that 
men  discontented  with  their  situation.*    Now,  how  then  can 
itionally  suppose  that  if  you  abolished  corporal  punishment,  "a 
class  of  persons"  would  voluntarily  consent  to  herd  with  return- 
Bvicts,  and  rush  open-armed  into  a  state  of  existence  which  even 
led  convicts  would  be  too  happy  to  get  discharged  from? — Still 
low  can  one  hope  to  institute  a  high  sense  of  honour  among  men 
ly  selected  from  classes  where  honour  is  unknown?    Talk  of 
ia.  Indeed !  there  a  soldier  considers  it  not  the  greatest  blessing, 
16  heaviest  misforlune,  to  be  discliargcd  :  he  teae  trained  to  think 
ftne  he  went  into  the  army.    They  make  the  feeling  of  honour 
and  then  they  appeal  to  it.  f    To  deprive  a  Prussian  soldier  of 
ckade,  is  a  grievous  humiliation.     A  certain  English  colonel,  de- 
I  of  imitating  the  Prussians,  took  away  the  cockade  from  a  sol- 
rho  he  thought  seemed  more  alive  to  honour  than  the  rest  of  his 
ides;  the  soldier  was  exceedingly  grateful;  it  saved  him  the 
e  of  keeping  it  clean  !     But,  in  some  regiments,  flogging  has 
lone  away  willi  ?    Ay,  and  how  has  it  succeeded?    I  venture  to 
that  those. regiments  are  the  most  insubordinate  in  the  army.:{: 

iiu,  among  Uie  oflences  of  an  EogliBb  soldier  are  these  instances  of  '*  dis- 
1  conduct :" 

wiirully  maiming  or  injuring  himself  or  another  soldier,  even  at  the  instance 
soldier,  with  intent  to  render  himself,  or  such  soldier,  unfit  for  the  service, 
tampering  with  his  eyes. 

absenting  himnclf  from  hospital  A^hilst  under  medical  care,  or  other  gross 
B  of  the  rules  of  any  hospital,  thereby  wilfully  producing  or  aggravating  dis- 
inGrmity,  or  wilfully  delaying  his  own  cure."  A  pretty  alluring  sort  of 
m,  in  which  a  man  is  forbidden  to  contract  diseases  and  to  court  hlindness 
purpose  of  getting  out  of  it ! 

en  in  the  rtViV  schools  of  Prussia  there  is  a  law,  *'  That  no  punishment  shall 
cted  which  wounds  the  sentiment  of  honour." 

'.  Hume  declares  that  in  Uiosc  regiments  discipline  is  equally  preserved.  He 
igfat  to  his  opinion ;  but  just  ask  military  men ;  nay,  the  very  officers  of  those 
Its  in  which  the  experiment  was  tried :  its  fruiUessness  is  notorious  in  the 
During  the  year  1833,  in  those  rctjimeiits  (torn  which  corporal  punishment 
n  banished,  court-martials  have  almost  invariably  multiplied  and  in  no  or- 
legree :  what  is  most  noticeable  is,  that  the  chief  offence  of  the  soldier  in 
egimeuU  has  been  that  of  assaults  on  the  civilian.  With  a  manufacturing 
ion,  and  in  these  inflammatory  timcb,  what  lessons  of  caution  we  ought  to 
Trom  thM  single  fact ! 
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In  some  the  punishment  was  abolished,  and  the  commanding  oflieer 
has  been  compelled  to  restore  it.  But  am  I  then  the  advocate  idrtUi 
horrible  punishment? — certainly  not;  only  when  we  b^n  to  reioni 
the  army,  let  us  begin  at  the  right  end — ^Ict  us  begin  with  the  system  af 
Recruiting.  If  flogging  be  continued,  wo  may  continue  to  htm  i 
oourageous  and  disciplined  army  under  the  present  syslem^f  il  it  la 
be  removed,  we  must  alter  the  system  altogether.  As  we  dimfaiUi 
the  motive  of  fear,  we  must  increase  the  motive  of  hope;  as  we  diat* 
nish  the  severity  of  punishment,  we  must  inculcate  the  sentiment  of 
shame.  In  Ihc  first  place,  we  should  institute  Military  Schoolf  fer 
privates,  where  the  principle  of  honour  can  be  early  instilled  :  in  the 
second  place,  we  ought,  as  in  Prussia,  to  introduce  into  the  amy 
the  system  of  degrading.  By  this  system  every  man  first  enlisting, 
enters  into  a  certain  class,  and  is  entitled  to  certain  distinctions  of  dnai; 
if  found,  in  that  class,  incorrigible  by  its  ordinary  punishmenta,  ikm 
he  is  degraded  to  another  class,  the  distinctions  are  taken  away  fraa 
him,  and  he  is  liable  to  severer  |)cnalties.  It  is  only  when  that  da* 
graded  that  a  Prussian  soldier  can  receive  corporal  panishflMiL 
Amendment  restores  him  to  his  former  rank.  In  the  third  plaea,  aa  Ihl 
soldier  ought  at  these  military  schools  to  receive  a  much  belter  degm 
of  education  than  at  present,  so  ho  ought  to  be  much  more  eapaHe  4 
rising  from  the  ranks,  even  to  the  highest  stations.*  In  the  foerfl 
place,  no  soldier  should  be  enlisted  without  the  recommeodalion  of  a 
good  character.-|'  In  the  fifth  place,  the  system  of  adequate  penstatf 
after  a  certain  service  should  bo  firmly  established ;  nothing  can  ka 
more  injudicious  than  the  recent  alterations  on  that  bead  ;f  boCtka 
pension  should  not  depend  solely  on  the  date  of  the  service— good  eoe* 
duct  should  abbreviate,  bad  conduct  prolong  it.  No  soldier  once  ghw 
up  to  the  civil  law  should  be  allowed  to  return  to  the  army.  If  H  ka 
practicable  under  the  present  passion  for  petty  economieaS  and  nigglini 
reforms  to  do  all  this,  llie  power  of  corporal  punishment  may  be  MMf 
denied  to  courts  martial,  and  the  abolition  of  Qogging,  ooirpM 
such  ameliorations,  would  indeed  contribute  to  produce  a  higher 
of  honour  and  a  more  generous  spirit  of  discipline ;  but  if  that  puaisk- 
mcnt  be  abolished,  as  a  single  and  unaccompanied  act  of  rofofiDtl 

I 
I 

'•'  'i  Nor  ought  promotion  to  bo  a  matter  or  pnrchaiie.-»^ltftt  CBStom  won  v 
i-oiirn|;iii|:  to  all  worth,  nivc  that  of  wraith  !  i 

f  A  priudpal  raiisc  or  the  uiiwillingnou  of  soldirra  to  fierve  is,  thai  thapnik"  | 
gate  dislike  restiaiut,  and  the  orderly  dislike  compaDionHhip  ^ith  theprodlgptoi 
}ou  remove  hoth  thr»e  eauseR  hy  roriising  to  receive  (he  profligste. 

i  It  would  \h*  a  great  source  of  consolation  to  a  soldier  to  he  wan  to  raealsalli 
discharge  afliT  a  certain  numlMT  of  years,  accompanied  with  a  oompctflaaa  Sbt  Ml 
old  age;  h}  tlii«  hu]t'.<,  jmi  wniiM  iitdcrd  attract  a  better  HaM  of  men.  Tht 
eronomi.sts  cricil  out  on  (his  h\>fr!n;  they  complain  that  there  is  too  Bni  ~  ' 
the  military  code,  and  yet  they  have  t:fkcn  away  its  most  agreeable  and 
incitement  of  hope ! 

^  For  such  alterations  would  be  evidently  attended  widi 
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diat  I  tremble  for  the  consequences.  I  see  before  me  an  un- 
d  and  reckless  soldiery,  proverbially  addicted,  before  that  of  all 
rmies,  to  the  temporary  insanity  of  drunkenness,  from  whom 
Idenly  take  one  strong  governing  motive  of  fear,  without  sub- 
(  another  of  hope — from  whom  you  remove  restraint,  but  in 
the  whole  spirit  of  your  remaining  laws  forbids  you  to  instil 
I  see  that  there  may  be  times,  as  on  a  march,  when  all  the 
nnts  yon  would  substitute  are  not  at  hand ;  and  I  know  that 
soldier,  above  all  men,  punishment  lo  be  efleclual  must  be  im- 
s/  I  fear  that,  discipline  once  weakened,  not  only  insubordi- 
but  rapine  and  licentiousness,  the  absence  of  which  has  hitherto 
aguished  our  army,  would  creep  in  among  men  to  whom  a 
education  is  unknown;  I  fear  yet  more,  that  in  any  collision 
e  people  of  manufacturing  towns,  who  at  present  are  ever  in- 
;,  by  their  own  animosity,  that  of  the  soldiers,  the  check  upon 
retaliation  would  be  found  insudicient  and  feeble; — inhuman 
lis  on  soldiers  are  a  great  evil — an  unruly  soldiery  would  be  a 
aler  one.  Let  us  hope  that  if  such  an  evil  should  arise,  it  will 
I  core;  it  can  do  so  either  in  the  reforms  I  have  sketched,  but 
I  fear  the  aristocracy  will  not  propose  and  the  people  will  not 
rp  or  10  (be  substitution  of  the  terror  of  death  for  that  of  corporal 
tmeotj — this  last  is  the  more  probable,  and  though  the  military 
wild  be  thus  rendered  sevorer  by  the  abolition  of  flogging,  I 
fit  would  not  be  a  more  wise  and  a  more  honourable  severity. 
id  by  Tery  competent  authorities,  that  if  you  were  to  poll  the 
s,  yon  would  Gnd  a  majority  against  the  entire  abolition  of  the 
of  inflicting  corporal  punishment.  This  for  two  reasons :  first, 
hen  it  is  removed,  all  sorts  of  small  and  vexatious  restraints,  to 
the  soldiers  are  unaccustomed,  are  often  resorted  to  by  the  of- 
irho,  fearing  that  if  insubordination  rose  to  a  certain  i>oint,  ho 
ioae  the  power  to  repress  it,  is  for  ever,  even  to  frivolity,  guard- 
timt  its  fancied  beginnings :  — but  the  second  and  more  powerful 
is,  ttiat  many  of  the  soldiers  have  the  sagacity  to  fear,  that  the  re- 
of  the  power  to  flog  them  would  be  followed  by  a  more  facile 
ilire  to  shoot, 
erre,  in  conclusion,  that  it  is  to  the  aristocratic  spirit  which 

w  OD  board  ship,  where,  for  want  of  the  necessary  court  martial,  a  delin- 
innot  be  immediately  punished,  all  Korts  of  insubordination  frequenUy  prevail. 
coder  knows  that  he  may  be  punished  when  he  gets  on  shore,  bnt  \n  the 
lilc  he  has  three  or  four  weeks  of  impunity.  The  Duke  of  Wellington  was 
he  said,  as  he  is  reported  to  have  done,  **  The  English  soldier  is  always  a 

ere  are  several  o0)miccs  not  punishable  at  present,  either  with  death  or 
rtalion,  but  which  I  fear  must  become  so,  if  tde  power  of  corporal  punish- 
e  altogether  forbidden.  For  instance  :  pertnading  to  desert— drunkenness 
■ ,-.  «■■,  fg^  reports  io  the  fietd-^seiiing  supplies  for  the  army,  iic. 
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pervades  the  organizatioa  of  our  anny»  a  spirit  ^hich  eommands  order 
by  suppressing  the  faculties,  not  by  inciting  the  ambition ;  and  which 
has  substituted  for  a  proper  system  of  recruiting  and  of  military  schooISp 
the  barbarous  but  eiTectiye  terror  of  the  scourge— observe^  I  say,  thaiil 
is  to  that  spirit  wo  owe  the  low  moral  standard  of  our  army,  and  the 
consequent  difficulty  of  abolishing  corporal  punishment.  To  one  good 
end,  our  aristocracy  have  proceeded  by  the  worst  of  means,  and  the 
nobleness  of  discipline  has  been  wrought  by  the  meanness  of  fear. 


CHAPTER  V. 

SUPPLEMENTARY  ILLUSTRATIONS  OF  CHARACTER. 

The  Sir  Harry  HargrnTe  of  one  part}'—* Ths  Tom  Whitehead  or  another. — ^WHIiai 
Mofde,  or  the  Old  School  or  Radical. — Samuel  Square,  a  Psuedo-philoaophtfrf 
the  New.— My  Lord  Mute,  the  Dandy  HarmleBs.— Sir  Paul  Snarl,  the  Dudy  V^ 
nomous.— >Mr.  Warm,  the  Respectable  Man.— Mr.  Catendish  FiUroy,  a  mtiiBl 
from  the  theorem  of  Mr. Warm.— The  Engliah  Thief. — ^The  Practical  Maa. 

Sia  Haeat  nAioiAVB  is  an  excellent  gentleman ;  his  eonscienee  is 
scrupulous  to  the  value  of  a  pin's  head ;  he  is  benevolent,  hospiSablet 
and  generous.  Sir  Harry  Uargravo  is  never  dishonest  nor  inhumane, 
except  for  the  best  possible  reasons.  He  lias,  for  instance,  a  veiy 
worthless  younger  son ;  by  dint  of  interest  with  the  Bishop  of  ■,  ha 
got  the  scapegrace  a  most  beautiful  living :  the  new  rector  has  tweolf 
thousand  souls  to  take  care  of ;  and  Sir  Harry  well  knows,  Uial  m 
long  as  pointers  and  billiard-tables  are  to  be  met  with,  young  HopeU 
will  never  bestow  even  a  thought  on  his  own.  Sir  Harry  HargrafS^ 
you  say,  is  an  excellent  gentleman ;  yet  he  moves  heaven  and  earth  to 
get  his  son  a  most  responsible  situation,  for  which  he  knows  the  logns 
to  be  wholly  unfit? — ^Exactly  so ;  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  applauds  hia- 
self  for  it; — taking  care  of  hi9  family.  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  ghoi 
away  one  hundred  and  two  loaves  every  winter  to  the  poor ;  it  is  wdl 
to  let  the  labourer  have  a  loaf  of  bread  now  and  then  for  nothing ;  wonll 
it  not  be  as  well,  Sir  Harry,  to  let  him  have  the  power  always  to  ban  I 
bread  cheap t  Bread  cheap !  what  are  you  saying?  Sir  Harry  Ihiils 
of  his  rents,  and  (K)Dsiders  you  a  revolutionist  for  the  question.  M 
Sir  Harry  Hargrave,  you  answer,  is  a  humane  man,  and  charitable  to 
the  poor.  Is  this  conscientious?  My  dear  sir,  to  be  sure;  be  eon- 
siders  it  his  first  duty — to  take  care  of  the  landed  intereat.  Sir  Haqf 
Hargrave  s  butler  has  robbed  him ;  the  ?good  gentleman  bat  not  ito 
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rt  to  proceed  against  the  rascal ;  he  merely  discharges  him.  What 
eudleDt  heart  he  must  have  1  So  he  has ;  yet  last  year  he  com- 
led  fifteen  poachers  to  gaol.  Strange  iDConsisleney !  Not  at  all  I — 
^  hecomes  of  the  countfy  gentleman  if  his  game  is  not  properly 
eeied  !  Sir  Harry  Hargrave  is  a  man  of  the  strictest  integrity ; 
irord  is  bis  bond— he  might  say  with  one  of  the  Fathers,  *'  that  he 
Id  not  tell  you  a  lie  to  gain  heaven  by  it ; "  yet  Sir  Harry  Hargrave 
lix  times  in  bis  life  paid  five  thousand  pounds  to  three  hundred  electors 
lomwall,  who  he  knew  would  all  take  the  bribery-oath,  that  they 
not  received  a  shillingYrom  him  I  He  would  not  tell  a  lie,  you 
;  yet  be  makes  three  hundred  men  forswear  themselves !  Precisely 
and  when  you  attempt  to  touch  this  system  of  perjury,  ho  opposes 
to  bis  last  gasp  :  but  he  is  not  to  be  blamed  for  this— Ae  is  only 
eked  to  the  venerable  constitution  of  his  Jbrefathers  !  Sir  Harry 
grave  is  an  accomplished  man,  and  an  excellent  scholar ;  yet  he  is 
of  the  most  ignorant  persons  you  ever  met  with.  His  mind  is  full 
be  most  obsolete  errors ;  a  very  Monmouth-street  of  threadbare 
odices :  if  a  truth  gleam  for  a  moment  upon  him,  it  discomposes 
rif  habits  of  thought,  like  a  stray  sunbeam  on  a  cave  full  of  batsv 
enjoys  the  highest  possible  character  among  his  friends  for  wisdom 
Tirtae :  be  is  considered  the  most  consistent  of  human  beings, 
isisteot ! — ^yes,  to  his  party  I 

*om  Whitehead  is  a  very  different  person ;  he  is  clever,  sharp, 
iwd,  and  has  lived  a  great  deal  at  Paris.  He  laughs  at  antiquity ; 
las  no  poetry  in  his  nature;  he  does  not  believe  in  virtue ;  with  him 
I  men  are  liars."  He  has  been  a  great  gambler  in  his  youth ;  he 
esses  the  most  profligate  notions  about  women ;  he  has  run  through 
bis  fortune ;  he  is  a  liberal  politician,  and  swears  by  Lord  Grey, 
htber  was  a  Whig  before  him ;  and  for  the  last  twenty  years  ho 
talked  about  "  the  spirit  of  improvement."  He  is  a  favourite  at 
dubs;  an  honest  fellow,  because  he  laughs  so  openly  at  the  honesty 
tber  people.  He  is  half  an  atheist,  because  he  thinks  it  cant  lo  bo 
e  than  half  a  believer.  But  religion  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
^le;  whom,  while  ho  talks  of  enlightenment,  he  thinks  it  the  part 
statesman  to  blind  to  every  thing  beyond  the  Reform  Bill.  He  is 
idvancement  to  a  certain  point — till  his  party  come  in ;  he  then  bo- 
tes a  Conservative — lest  his  party  go  out.  Having  had  the  shrcwd- 
(  to  dismiss  old  prejudices  from  his  mind,  he  has  never  taken  the 
ble  to  supply  their  place  with  new  principles :  he  fancies  himself 
f  enlightened,  because  he  sees  the  deficiencies  of  other  people  :  he 
»ry  ignorant,  because  he  has  never  reflected  on  his  own.  He  is  a 
of  patriot;  but  it  is  for  '*  people  of  property ;" — he  has  a  great 
ror  of  the  canaille.  As  Robert  Hall  said  of  Bishop  Watson,  * '  He 
ried  Public  Virtue  in  his  youth,  and  has  quarrelled  with  his  wife 
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cvor  lincc."    His  parly  thiok  liim  the  most  straiglitbrward  fellow  in 
the  world ;  for  he  has  never  voted  against  them,  and  never  will. 

William  Muscle  is  a  powerful  man;  he  is  one  of  the  people,  radical 
to  the  backbone  :  one  of  the  old  school  of  Radicals, — he  hates  the  phi- 
losophers like  poison.  lie  thinks  Thisllewood  a  glorious  fellow ;  tod 
no  words  can  express  his  haired  of  William  Pill.  He  lias  got  al  laal 
into  Parliament,  which,  he  always  declared,  he  could  conviDce  in  a 
fortnight  that  he  was  the  sole  person  in  the  universe  fit  to  govern  Eng- 
land; — whenever  he  speaks,  he  says  one  word  ^bout  England,  to  fifty 
about  America.  Presidents  willi  five  thousand  a-year  are  the  tisiooi 
that  float  for  ever  in  his  brain :  he  sceth  not  why  the  Speaker  of  the 
House  of  Commons  should  have  more  than  a  hundred  a-year;  he 
knoweth  many  an  honest  man  among  his  constituents  who  would  be 
Speaker  for  less.  He  accuses  the  aristocracy  of  an  absolute  and  undei^ 
stood  combination  to  cheat  the  good  citizens  of  his  borough.  Hi 
tliinketh  that  Lord  Grey  and  Sir  Robert  Peel  meet  in  private,  to  con- 
sult how  they  may  most  tax  the  working-classes.  He  haleth  the  Jem 
because  they  don't  plough.  He  has  no  desire  that  the  poor  man  should 
be  instructed.  He  considcrelh  the  cry  against  taxes  on  knowledge  ai 
sheer  cant.  Ho  hath  a  mortal  hatred  to  museums,  and  asketh  tha 
utility  of  insects.  His  whole  thought  for  the  poor  is  how  they  shall 
get  broad  and  bacon  :  he  despisclh  tlio  man  who  preferreth  tea  to  ale. 
He  is  thoroughly  English ;  no  oilier  land  could  have  produced  the  boaei 
and  grislle  of  his  mind.  He  writclh  a  plain,  strong  style,  and  uttereth 
the  most  monstrous  incrcdibililies,  as  if  they  were  indisputable.  Do 
thinks  fine  words  and  good  periods  uKer  abomination.  He  esteemdh 
himself  before  all  men.  He  believes  that  the  ministers  have  consulted 
several  times  on  the  nccessily  of  poisoning  him.  He  is  indignant  if 
olhors  pretend  to  serve  the  People;  they  arc  his  property.  He  it  Ihl 
Incarnation  of  popular  prejudices  and  natural  sense.  He  is  changeable 
as  a  weathercock,  because  he  is  all  passion.  He  is  the  living  repre- 
sentation of  the  old  John  Bull :  when  he  dies,  he  will  leave  no  like  :  it 
was  the  work  of  centuries  to  amalgamate  so  much  talent,  noDScme, 
strength,  and  foibles,  into  one  man  of  five  feet  eight:  ho  is  the  OU 
Radical — the  great  Aboriginal  of  annual  parliamentarilism :  he  is  thl 
landmark  of  Reform  fifty  yrars  ago  :  you  may  whitewash  and  put  nev 
ohararlers on  him,  but  Ik*  sticketh  still  in  the  same  place  :  he  is  not  li 
lHiimo\ed  t(»  suit  the  whims  of  the  philosophers.  He  halh  done  hb 
work  :  a  machine  excellent  at  its  day, — coarse,  huge,  massive  and  n»- 
couth ;  not  bein^'  easily  put  out  of  order,  but  never  perfectly  goia| 
right.  People  ha\e  invented  new  machines,  all  the  better  for  bda| 
less  rude,  and  regnlatejl  by  a  wiser  princiiile.  though  wrought  froaa 
less  strong  material. 

Samuel  Si|uare  is  of  a  new  «rhool  of  Radicals;  he  also  is  a  RopnUI* 
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Ha  Ji  BOt  a  phikMopher,  bat  he  philoflophizes  eternally.  He 
h  opoD  *'  first  (mnciptoi."    He  caiunot  inoye  a  step  beyond  them, 
klh  pot  the  feet  of  his  mind  into  boxes,  in  order  that  they  may  not 
r  larger,  and  thinks  it  a  beauty  that  they  are  unGt  for  e?ery-day 
dag.    Whaterer  may  be  said  by  any  man  against  his  logic,  he  haa 
ooe  aB8wei^-«  first  principle.    He  hath  no  suppleness  in  him. 
■Miol  refute  an  error.    He  stateth  a  truism  in  reply,  that  hath  no 
Gooaezion  with  the  matter  in  dispute.    He  thinketh  men  hate  , 
;  he  eonsidereth  them  mere  clockwork,  and  he  taketh  oat 
elenal  first  principle,  as  the  only  instrument  to  wind  them  up  by« 
Is  asBored  that  all  men  of  all  classes,  trades,  and  intellects,  act  by 
jilareat,  and  if  he  telleth  them  that  their  interest  is  so-and-so,  so- 
-•0  will  they  necessarily  act.    In  vain  you  show  him  that  he  neyer 
hath  coaTiooed  any  man,  he  replietli  by  a  first  principle,  to  proTO, 
piieofyoor  senses,  that  he  hath.    He  has  satisfied  himself,  and 
laada  bo  further  proof.    He  is  of  no  earthly  utility,  though  he  hath 
led  himself  with  a  supposed  utilitarianism.    He  cannot  write  so  as 
e  read,  beeause  he  conceifes  that  all  agreeable  writing  is  full  of 
ger.     He  cannot  speak  so  as  to  be  understood,  precisely  because 
lerer  speaks  but  in  syllogisms.    He  hath  no  pith  and  succulence  in 
I :— ^  is  as  dry  as  a  bone.    He  liveth  by  system  : — ho  never  was 
lore  in  his  life.    He  refuseth  a  cheerful  glass ;  nay,  perhaps  he 
ieCh  only  upon  yegetable  food.    He  hath  no  human  sympathies 
h  yoOp  but  is  a  great  philanthropist  for  the  people  to  be  born  a 
osand  years  hence.    He  never  relieveth  any  one :  he  never  caress- 
any  one :  he  never  feeleth  for  any  one — he  only  reasoneth  with 
ry  one— and  that  on  the  very  smallest  inch  he  can  find  of  mutual 
eeaieot.     H  he  was  ever  married  I  should  suspect  him  to  be  the 
Mr  who,  advertising  the  other  day  for  a  runaway  daughter,  begged 
',  ^'if  she  would  not  return  to  her  disconsolate  parents,  to  send  them 
;k  the  key  of  the  tea-chest."    What  is  most  strange  about  him  is, 
t  while  he  thinks  all  the  rest  of  the  world  exceedingly  foolish,  he 
believes  they  are  only  to  be  governed  by  reason.    You  will  find 
a  visiting  a  lunatic  asylum,  and  assuring  the  madman  that  it  is  not 
ional  to  be  insane.    He  knowelh  not  one  man  from  another;  they 
m  to  him  as  sheep  or  babies  seem  to  us— exactly  alike.  He  thinkcth 
it  he  ought  to  have  a  hand  in  public  afiairs — the  Almighty  forbid ! 
lis  if  a  scion  from  the  tree  of  the  new  Radicals :  ho  bath  few 
ethrai :  he  calleth  himself  a  Philosopher,  or  sometimes  a  Ben- 
umle.    He  resembleth  the  one  or  the  other  as  the  barber's  block  re- 
■bledh  a  man.— He  ts  a  block. 

The  spirit  of  coxcombry,  as  you  find  it  on  the  Continent,  would 
lo  be  a  per? e      n  of  the  spirit  of  benevolence ;-— it  is  the  desire  to 
faoiaetioal     expressed.    With  us  it  is  just  the  reverse  it  seems 
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a  perverfttoti  of  (he  spirit  of  malignity ;-— it  is  the  desire  to  d/t-please ;-» 
there  is,  however,  one  species  of  coxcombry  which  I  shall  first  d» 
scribe;  passive  and  harmless,  it  consists  in  no  desire  at  all. 

Lord  Mute  ia  an  English  elegant — a  dandy.    You  know  not  whai 
he  hag  been.    He  seems  as  if  he  could  never  have  been  a  boy :  all  ap- 
pearance of  nature  has  departed  from  him.    He  is  six  feet  of  inaDtt] 
enveloped  in  cloth !    You  cannot  believe  God  made  him — Stultz  mosl 
have  been  his  Frankenstein.    He  dresselh  beautifully — let  us  allow  il 
-^hero  is  nothing  outre  about  him  :  you  see  not  in  him  the  slovenly 
magnificence  of  other  nations.    His  characteristic  is  neatness.    Hii 
linen — how  white!     His  shirt-buttons — liow  regularly  set  in!    Hk 
colours — how  well  chosen-!    His  boots  are  the  only  things  splendid 
in  his  whole  costume.    Lord  Mute  has  certainly  excellent  taste ;  it  ap- 
pears in  his  horses,  his  livery,  his  cabriolet.    He  is  great  in  a  school  of 
faultless  simplicity.    There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  equipage  and  Arm, 
Englishmen  excel  all  other  Europeans.    But  Lord  Mute  never  eoo- 
verses.     When  he  is  dressed  there  is  an  end  of  him.    The  clodL  deal 
tick  as  it  goes.    He  and  his  brethren  are  quiet  as  the  stars-^ 

In  loleinii  silence,  all 
filove  round  this  dark  terrestrial  liall. 

Bnt  I  wrong  him — he  doe9  speak,  though  he  does  not  convene.  He 
has  a  set  of  phrases,  which  he  repeats  every  day: — "he  can  hoa 
thrice,  and  buzz  as  often."  He  knows  nothing  of  Politics,  Literatmv, 
Science.  He  reads  the  paper — but  mechanically;  the  letters  prcaert 
to  him  nothing  to  be  remembered.  He  is  a  true  philosopher  :  the 
world  is  agitated — he  knows  it  not :  the  roars  of  the  fierce  democracy, 
the  changesof  states,  the  crash  of  thrones,  never  aiTect  him.  He  deal 
not  even  condescend  to  speak  of  such  trifles.  Heriseth  to  hb  labour! 
dresseth,  goethout,  clubbeth,  dineth,  speaketh  his  verbal  round,  and  k' 
at  the  Opera  brilliant  and  composed  as  ever, 

*<  The  ralra  of  heaven  reflected  on  his  fice.** 

He  never  putteth  himself  into  passions.  He  laughs  not  loudly.  Hii 
brow  wrinkles  not  till  extreme  old  age.  He  is  a  spectator  of  life  bm 
one  of  the  drcss-boxcs.  Were  a  conp-de-soleil  to  consume  her  Lady- 
ship, he  would  say  with  Major  Longbow,  "Bring  clean  glasses  ami 
sweep  away  your  mistress.*'  That  would  be  a  long  speech  for  bin. 
Lord  Mute  is  not  an  unpopular  man :  he  is  one  of  the  inoBensifS 
dandies.  Lord  Mute,  indeed,  is  not! — it  is  his  cabriolet  and  hiscflSl 
that  are.  How  can  the  most  implacable  person  hate  a  coat  and  a 
cabriolet  ? 

But  Sir  Paul  Snarl  is  of  the  oflensive  species— the  wasp  dandy  Is 
the  drone  dand v.     He  is  a  clevertsA  man :  he  has  read  books  and  can 
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to  dales,  if  Deed  be,  to  spoil  a  good  joke  by  proving  an  anacbro- 
1.  He  drawls  when  he  speaks,  and  raises  his  eyebrows  superci- 
dy.  Sir  Paul  is  a  man  of  second-rate  family,  and  moderate  for- 
.  He  has  had  to  make  his  way  in  the  world — by  studying  to  bo 
iMeT— -no: — By  studying  to  bo  disagreeable.  Always  doubtful  of 
mn  position,  ho  has  endeavoured  to  impose  upon  you  by  pro- 
iDg  not  to  care  a  farthing  about  you.  Ho  has  wished  to  rise  by 
eeiating  others,  and  to  become  a  great  man,  by  showing  that  he 
ks  fOH  an  exceedingly  small  one.  Strange  to  say,  he  has  sue- 
led.  He  is  one,  indeed,  of  the  most  numerous  class  of  successful 
lies;  a  specimen  of  a  common  character.  People  suppose  a  man 
seeois  to  think  so  little  of  them,  must  be  thought  a  great  deal  of 
lelf.  The  honourable  mistresses  say  to  their  husbands,  "We 
t  haTe  that  odious  Sir  Paul  to  dinner ;  it  is  well  to  conciliate  him, 
lys  such  ill-natured  things ;  besides,  as  he  is  so  very  fine,  he  will 
tt  you  know,  my  dear,  the  Duke  of  Haut-ton ;  and  we  must  havo 
:k  to  dress  the  dinner  I  Thus,  Sir  Paul — clever  dog  1 — is  not  only 
d  everywhere,  but  absolutely  pelted  and  courted,  because  he  is  so 
lerably  unpleasant  1 

ir  Paul  Snarl  is  one  of  the  dandies,  but — mistake  not  the  meaning 
tie  word— dandy  does  not  only  signify  a  man  who  dresses  well ;  a 
1  may  be  a  sloven,  and  yet  a  dandy.  A  man  is  called  a  damly 
olives  much  with  persons  a  la  mode,  is  intimate  with  t?ie  dandy 
ue,  and  being  decently  well-born  and  rich,  entertains  certain 
ect,  general  notions  about  that  indefinable  thing,  '*  good  taste."* 
Paul  Snarl  dresses  like  other  people.  Among  very  good  dressers 
voold  be  called  rather  ill-dressed ;  among  the  oi  poiioi,  he  would 
oosidered  a  model.  At  all  events,  he  is  not  thorough-bred  in 
ippearance;  he  lacks  the  senatorius  decor  \  you  might  take  him 
a  duke's  valet,  without  being  much  to  blame  for  inexperience. 
Paul  and  his  class  are  the  cutters  in  society.  Lord  Mute  rarely 
r,  unless  you  are  very  ill-dressed  indeed  \  he  knows  his  own  station 
DsUnct;  he  is  not  to  be  destroyed  by  **  Who's  your  fat  friend  ?" 
Sir  Paul  is  on  a  very  dKTerenl  fooling ;  his  whole  position  is  false 
e can't  afford  to  throw  away  an  acquaintance — he  knows  no  "odd 
pie;"  if  he  the  least  doubts  your  being  commeil/aut,  he  cuts  you 
lediately.  Ho  is  in  perpetual  fear  of  people  finding  out  what  he 
his  existence  depends  on  being  thought  something  better  than  ho 
a  policy  effected  by  knowing  everybody  higher  and  nobody  lower 

Good  laMe  is  a  Tery  favourite  phrase  with  the  English  aristocracy ;  they  carry 
tbe  pulpit  and  the  House  of  Commons — '^Such  a  man  preached  in  very  good 
t,**  or  *'  In  what  excellent  taste  So-and-so's  speech  was !" — Good  taste  applied 
|Mlatk>a  and  salvation  !— what  does  the  phrase  mean  1*  Heaven  knows  what  it 
u  in  the  pulpit ;  in  the  House  or  Commons  it  always  means  flattering  the  old 
ibCTt,  and  betraying  impudence  modestly. 
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than  himself;  thai  is  exaclly  (ho  doGnitioD  of  Sir  Paul's  conaequeooa ! 
Sir  Paul's  vanity  is  lo  throw  a  damp  on  iho  self-love  of  everybody  elae. 
I(  you  lell  a  good  story,  ho  lakes  snulT,  and  turns  to  his  neighbour  wUk 
a  remark  about  Almack's;  if  you  fancy  you  have  made  a  conquest  of 
Miss  Blank,  he  takes  an  op|>orlunity  of  telling  you»|Mr|Minia<Aei0,  that 
she  says  she  can't  boar  you :  if  you  have  made  a  speech  in  the  House  ef 
Lon!::Jie  accosts  yuu  with  an  exulting  laugh,  and  a  '*Wcll,  never  oiiod, 
you'll  do  belter  next  lime:"  if  you  have  bought  a  new  horse  at  an  exln- 
vagant  price,  and  are  evidently  vain  of  it,  he  smiles  languidly,  and  ia- 
forms  you  tliat  it  wasofTercd  to  him  for  half  what  you  gave  for  it,  butb 
would  aul  have  it  for  nothing :  when  you  speak,  he  listens  wilha  vaeaat 
eye:  when  you  walk,  he  watches  you  with  a  curled  lip:  if  he  diMi 
with  you,  he  sends  away  your  best  hock  with  a  wry  face.  Uia  lols 
aim  is  lo  wound  you  in  the  sorest  place.  lie  is  a  coxcomb  of  tbis  ap 
and  nation  peculiarly ;  and  does  that  from  foppery  which  othen  ds 
from  malice.  There  are  plenty  of  Sir  Paul  Snarls  in  the  Londii 
world ;  men  of  sense  are  both  their  fear  and  antipathy.  Tlieyareari- 
mats  easily  slain — by  a  dose  of  their  own  insolence.  Their  sole  raak 
beiui;  fictitious,  they  have  nothing  to  fall  back  upon,  if  you  showia 
public  that  you  despise  them. 

But  who  is  this  elderly  gentleman,  with  a  portly  Ggure?  Huihl 
it  is  Mr.  Warm,  '*  a  most  respectable  man,"  His  most  i  nil  mate  friead 
failed  in  trade,  and  wentto  prison.  Mr.Warm  forswore  his  acquaintanes; 
it  tcuH  not  rf'spectahle.  Mr.  Warm,  in  early  life,  seduced  a  youB| 
bi.ly  ;  she  lived  >ulh  him  three  years;  he  married,  and  turned  lieraf 
without  a  >liillin|; — the  connexion,  for  a  married  nian,iraa  ao^  r«i!^l- 
able,  Yiw  Warm  is  n  most  respectable  man;  he  pays  his  bills  f«gii- 
larly — he  subicribt.'s  to  six  public  charities — he  goes  to  chureh  «iib 
all  his  f..:'  :ly  on  Sunday — he  is  in  bed  at  twelve  o'clock.  Well,  wd, 
all  lltat's  very  proper  ;  but  is  Mr.  Warm  a  good  father,  a  good  irieMb 
an  active  citizen  1  or  is  he  not  avaricious,  does  he  not  loveaeaadA 
is  not  hiii  heart  cold,  is  he  not  vindictive,  is  he  not  unjust,  if  he  Ml 
inif'jelin:?  Lord !  sir.  I  believe  he  maif  be  all  that ;  but  what  theat 
evvryboiy  allows  Jlr.  JFarm  is  a  most  respectable  man. 

Such  a  character  and  such  a  reputation  are  proofs  of  our  regvd  fa 
Ai>prar.iiiCi*s.  .Vware  of  that  regard,  behold  a  real  imilaling  the 
pli'jrical  swindler.  See  liial  genlloman  *'  fashionably  dressed," 
*'a  mili; .  v  air,"  and  *'a  prepossessing  exterior;"  he  calleth  binsflK 
*'  Mr.  Ca.i  iiilish  ril/.roy" — he  takelh  lodgings  in  *'  a  genteel  ailM? 
ti<)n" — 1h'  (MiltTelti  j«'\\rUand  silks  of  divers  colours  lo  be  sent  hoMS 
|.»!iim — lie  ( lojit^lh  with  them  by  the  back  way.  Mighty  and  naa^ 
fuM  arc  Ihir  cheats  lu*  hath  thus  cnunnitled,  and  great  the  wailing  Mi 
^nashiri'j  of  teeth  in  Murylb!)Me  and  St.  James's.  But,  y<  u  say,  SMtiff 
hy  this  lime  Iradesmen  ^ith  a  grain  of  sense  would  bo  put  oa  Ml 
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imrd.  No,  my  dear  air,  no ;  in  Engltod  we  ire  never  on  our  guard 
agriut "  foch  rttpectable  i^pearancea."  In  vain  are  there  warnings 
in  the  papen  and  examples  in  the  police  court.  Let  a  man  style  him- 
self Mr.  CaTendish  Fitzroy,  and  liaTe  a  prepataesaing  exterior,  and  he 
sals  suapicicMi  al  once  to  sleep.  Why  not?  is  it  more  foolish  to  be 
deeehrad  by  respectable  appearances  in  Mr.  Fitzroy,  than  by  the  re- 
spectable appearance  of  Mr.  Warm  ? 

Bat  graDdeur,  in  roguery,  at  least,  has  its  drawbacks  in  happiness ; 
the  fMhionable  swindler  wilh  us,  is  not  half  so  merry  a  dog  as  your 
regular  thief.  There  is  something  melancholy  and  genUemanlike  about 
im  Fitzroy  set,  in  their  far  coats  and  gold  chains ;  they  live  alone,  not 
gicgarioiialy.  I  should  not  be  surprised,  if  they  read  Lord  Byron. 
Tbey  are  hannted  with  the  fear  of  the  tread-mill,  and  cannot  bear  low 
company ;  if  they  come  to  be  hanged,  they  die  moodily,— and  often 
attempt  pnissic  acid ;  in  short,  there  is  nothing  to  envy  about  them, 
except  their  good  looks :  but  your  regular  miir,— ah,  he  is,  indeed, 
a  happy  fellow  I  Take  him  all  in  all,  I  doubt  if  in  the  present  state  of 
English  society  he  is  not  the  lightest-hearted  personage  in  it.  Taxes 
afQlct  him  not;  he  fears  no  scarcily  of  work.  Rents  may  go  down ; 
laboar  be  dirt  cheap;  what  cares  he? — ^A  fall  in  the  funds  aflecis  not 
his  gay  good  humoor ;  and  as  to  the  little  mortiGcations  of  life,-— 

"  If  money  grow  scarce,  and  his  Susan  look  cold, 
Ab,  the  (Use  hearts  that  wc  find  on  the  shore  !** 

—why  be  changes  his  quarters,  and  Molly  replaces  Susan! 

But,  above  all,  he  has  this  great  happiness — he  can  never  fall  in 
society ;  that  terror  *ifdescendmfr,  which  in  our  compUcalion  of  grades 
baunis  all  other  men,  never  alTects  him ;  he  is  equally  al  home  in  thu 
tread-mill,  the  hulks,  Hobart's  Town,  as  he  is  when  playing  at  do- 
minoes at  the  Cock  and  Hen,  or  leading  the  dance  in  St.  Giles  s.  You 
most  know,  by  the  way,  that  the  English  thief  has  many  more  amuse- 
ments than  any  other  class,  save  tlie  aristocracy ;  he  has  balls,  hot 
ioppera,  theatres,  and  afairee  du  cceur  all  at  his  command ;  and  he  is 
eminently  social — a  jolly  fellow  to  the  core ;  if  he  is  hanged,  he  does 
not  take  it  to  heart  like  the  Fitzroys ;  he  has  lived  merrily,  and  he  dies 
game.     I  apprehend,  therefore,  that  if  your  Excellency  would  look 
for  whatever  gaiety  may  exist  among  the  English,  you  must  drop  the 
'*  Travellers"  for  a  short  time,  and  go  among  the  thieves.     You  might 
almost  fancy  yourself  in  France,  they  are  so  happy.    This  is  perfectly 
true,  and  no  caricature,  as  any  policeman  will  bear  witness.     I  know 
not  if  the  superior  hilarity  and  cheerfulness  of  thieves  he  peculiar  to 
Eagland ;  but,  possibly,  over-taxalioii  -from  which  our  Ihioves  are 
exempted;  may  produce  the  elTect  of  lowering  the  animnl  spirits  of  the 
Kst  of  the  Communitv. 


.1  ■ 
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Mr.  Bluff  18  the  last  character  I  shall  describe  ia  this  chipter.  He 
IS  the  sensible,  ptacUcal  man.  He  despises  all  specalations*  but  those 
io  vhich  he  has  a  share.  He  is  very  iutoleraot  to  other  people's  hobby- 
horses ;  he  hates  both  poets  and  philosophers.  He  has  a  great  love  of 
facts;  if  you  could  speak  to  hiai  out  of  the  multiplicatioD  table,  he 
would  think  you  a  great  orator.  He  does  not  observe  how  the  fads 
arc  applied  to  the  theory ;  he  only  wants  the  facts  themselves.  If  you 
were  to  say  to  him  tlius,  "  When  abuses  arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they 
must  be  remedied/'  he  would  think  you  a  shallow  fellow — a  theorist; 
but  if  you  were  to  say  to  him,  "  One  thousand  pauper  children  are 
born  in  London ;  in  1823,  wheat  was  forty-nine  shillings ;  hop-groundi 
let  from  ten  to  twelve  shillings  an  acre,  and  you  must,  there/ore^  con- 
fess that,  when  abuses  arise  to  a  certain  pitch,  they  must  be  remedied ;" 
Mr.  Bluff  would  nod  his  wise  head,  and  say  of  you  to  his  next  neigh- 
bour, "  That's  the  man  for  my  money ;  you  see  what  a  quantity  of 
facts  he  puts  into  his  speech!" 

Facts  like  stones,  are  nothing  in  themselves,  their  value  consists  ia 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  put  together,  and  the  purpose  to  which 
they  are  applied. 

Accordingly,  Mr.  Bluff  is  always  taken  in.  Looking  only  at  a  fad, 
ho  does  not  see  an  inch  beyond  i(,  and  you  might  draw  him  into  aof 
imprudence,  if  you  were  constantly  telling  him  "two  and  two  make 
four."  Mr.  Bluff  is  wonderfully  English.  It  is  by  *'  practical  men" 
that  we  have  ever  been  seduced  into  the  wildest  speculations ;  and  the 
most  preposterous  of  living  theorists  always  begins  his  hartngues  with 
— "Now,  my  friends,  let  us  look  to  the/beta  J"  * 

*  The  reader  win  perceive,  I  tmgt,  the  spirit  of  these  remarks.  Of  eoorte  ewf 
true  theory  must  be  founded  oa  facts ;  but  there  is  a  tendency  in  the  oovntiy  is 
suppose,  that  a  man  who  Icnows  how  ^ores  are  made,  must  necessarily  kaow  hMI 
by  what  la^s  gloTe-making  should  be  protected ;  the  two  species  of  knowMfS  wn 
perfectly  distinct  A  mind  habituated  to  principles,  can  sloop  to  details,  becnss  il 
•eiies  and  claiwifies  them  at  a  glance :  but  a  mind  habituated  to  detail  is  rmrtlf 
caipable  of  extending  its  grasp  to  a  principle.  When  a  man  says  he  b  no  orator.  Is 
is  going  to  make  an  oration.  When  a  man  says  he  is  a  plain  pracCieal  maSt  I  taw 
he  is  going,  by  the  fact  that  one  and  one  make  two,  to  prove  the  theory  that  tm 
and  two  make  seven! 
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CHAPTER  I. 

SOCIETY  AND  MANNERS. 

to  Wealth— Fable  from  QucYedo.i— Fashion.— Distinrtion  bttwcca 
d  Opinion. — Contention  between  the  Great  ami  the  Rid:. — The  Love 
—Anecdote  of  Lucien  Bonaparte.- First  blow  to  Parade  givn  by  a 
ustom  of  Match-making.— -Marriages  for  Love  not  very  mniinun.— 
moi  applicable  to  the  Herd  of  E/^^mf«.— Open  Mntcb-nuikiiig  is  ]>i>e-. 
Sincerity,  and  contributes  to  Dulness.— So  poor  an  AniMtit  n  b  iglits 
hy  with  public  Virtue. — .^tory  of  the  Thurstong.— A  clever  V\  (•man'i 
the  Radicalism  of  her  Nephew. — Political  Sentiment  stronger  among 
the  Middle  and  Lower  Class. — Anecdote  of  a  Scot  and  Lot  Voter,  and 
1. — Power  of  Ridicule  stronger  with  us  than  the  French.— More  don«- 
•  Infldenee  over  a  grave  than  a  frivolous  People. — Influence  of  Cliques, 
n  the  Provinces  more  natural  and  courteous  than  in  London. — Cha- 
hit  I^ngnevilles.— Clubs;  their  salutary  Effect.— They  contnin  the 
;r««t  aoeial  Revolution. 

B  lo  yon,  my  dear ,  Ibis  part  of  my  work,  which  con- 
ches from  Ihc  various  aspects  of  our  social  systbu;  for  I 
ID  who  can  more  readily  judge  if  liic  lilieness  bo  correct, 
experience  of  mankind,  and  the  shrewdness  of  your  nalural 
sbservation,  have  furnisiied  you  with  a  slore  of  facts,  wluch 
(hy  you  have  gleaned  from  no  shallow  meditation,  and  no 
irning,  enables  you  niosl  felicjlotjsiy  lo  apply.  Many  of 
I  in  this  part  of  my  work  are  the  n^sult  of  observations  v.  e 
logelher;  and,  if  now  and  then  some  deduction  more  ac- 
the  rest  should  please  the  reader,  I  might  perhaps  say,  in 
how  much  my  experience  has  profiled  by  yours,  **  ce  n'est 
parte,  c'est  Marc  Aureie." 

St  impression  the  foreigner  receives  on  entering  England  is 
ividence  of  wealth,  so  the  first  thing  that  strikes  the  moral 
)  our  social  system  is  the  respect  in  which  wealth  is  held  : 
ntries  Pleasure  is  the  idol ;  in  others,  Glory  and  the  prouder 

le  world;  but  ^ilh  us.  Money  is  the  mightiest  of  all 

•-. 

^. .  i ...... .  .  i 

r  those  beautiful  visions  of  Quevedo,  that  mingle  so  sin- 
grand  with  the  grotesque,  Death  conducts  the  poet  throigii 
al  journey,  in  which  ho  beholds  three  spectres,  armed, 
m  shai)e,  ''so  like  one  another,"  says  the  author,  *'  that 
say  which  was  which  ;  they  were  engaged  in  Gerce  contest 
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vith  a  fearful  and  misshapen  momfer :  "  Knowest  thou  theieT"  quoth 
Death,  halting  abruptly,  and  facing  mc. 

"  No,  indeed,"  said  I ; — "  and  I  shall  insert  in  my  Litany  to  be  for 
ever  delivered  from  the  honour  of  Iheir  acquaintance." 

"  Fool !"  answered  Death,  *'  these  are  already  thy  old  acquaiotanoes; 
nay,  thou  hast  known  scarcely  any  other  since  thy  birth.  They  an 
the  capital  enemies  of  thy  soul — the  World,  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil. 
So  much  do  they  resemble  each  other,  that  in  efTcct  he  who  hath  one 
ha  Ml  all.  The  ambitious  man  clasps  the  World  to  his  heart,  and  lo! 
it  IS  the  Devil  I  the  lecher  embraces  the  Flesh,  and  the  Devil  is  id  hii 
arms !  " 

"  But  who,"  said  I,  '*  is  this  enemy  against  whom  they  fightf 

"  It  is  the  Fiend  of  Money,"  answered  Dcalh;  "  a  boastful  demon, 
who  maintains  that  he  alone  is  equal  to  all  the  three;  and  that  where 
he  comes,  there  is  no  need  of  them,*' 

"Ah!"  said  I,  <*  the  Fiend  of  Money  hath  the  better  end  of  the 
staff." 

This  fable  illustrates  our  social  system.  The  World,  the  Flesh,  and 
thi*  Devil,  are  formidable  personages!  but  Lucre  is  a  match  for  them 
all.     The  Fiend  of  Money  has  (he  better  end  of  the  staff. 

The  word  Society  is  an  aristocratic  term ;  and  it  is  the  more  arisliH 
eratic  bearings  of  its  spirit  which  we  will  first  consider.  Let  ut  begia 
with  Fashion. 

The  Middle  Classes  interest  themselves  in  grave  matters :  the  ag- 
gregate of  their  sentiments  is  called  Ofiniov.  The  great  intcreft  thean 
selves  in  frivolities,  and  (he  aggregate  of  iheir  sentiments  is  termed 
Fashioh.  The  first  is  the  moral  reprcscntativo  of  the  popular  iniiid» 
the  last  of  the  aristocratic. 

But  the  legislative  constitutions  of  a  people  give  a  colouring  even  1^ 
their  levities :  and  fashion  is  a  shadow  of  the  national  character  itselL 
In  France,  fashion  was  gallant  under  Louis  XIV,  and  severe  under 
the  Triumvirate  of  the  Revolution  :  in  Venice  it  was  mercantile :  in 
Prussia  it  is  military  :  in  England  its  coin  has  opposite  efligies—on  one 
side  you  see  the  res|)ect  for  wealth— -on  the  other  side  the  disdain! 
The  roan  of  titles  has  generally  either  sprung  from  the  men  of  weahk 
(acknowledging  the  foiuider  of  his  rank  in  the  rich  merchant,  or  Ike 
successful  lawyer),  or  else  he  has  maintained  his  station  by  intermar- 
riages with  their  order :  on  the  one  hand,  therefore,  he  is  driven  la 
respect  and  to  seok  connexion  with  the  wealthy ;  but,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  natural  exclusiveness  of  titular  pride  makes  him  (or  rather 
his  wife)  desire  to  preserve  some  circle  of  acquaintanceship  sacred  Iraa 
the  aspirations  even  of  tliat  class  from  which  he  derives  either  hie 
origin  or  tht^  amount  of  his  reril-rnli.  We  allow  the  opulent  to  poeeeaa 
power,  but  \\\:  deny  them  fashion  -.  the  wheel  turns  rounds  and,  in  Iha 
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mention,  behold  the  rich  foinrier  has  become  the  titled  ex- 
(!  This  sustains,  at  once,  the  spirit  of  a  ridiculous  rivalry  among 
-bom  rich,  and  that  of  an  inconsistent  arrogance  among  the  here- 
greal.     The  merchant's  family  give  splendid  entertainments  in 

0  prove  that  they  are  entitled  to  match  v^'ith  the  nobleman's ; 
ilman  is  unwilling  to  be  outdone  by  the  merchant,  and  ostenta- 
eomes  the  order  of  the  day.  We  do  not  strive,  as  should  be  the 
of  a  court,  to  banish  dulness  from  society.  No !  we  strive  to 
dalness  magnificent ;  and  the  genius  of  this  miserable  emula- 
reading  from  one  grade  to  another,  each  person  improverishes 
f  from  the  anxiety  not  to  be  considered  as  poor. 

re  somewhere  read,  that  when  Lucien  Bonaparte  was  residing 
land  some  years  ago,  he  formed  to  himself  the  chimerical  hope 
fDchment;  he  was  grievously  mistaken !  The  brother  of  Napo- 
rho,  as  ambassador  in  Spain,  as  minister  in  France,  and  as  prince 
f,  never  maintained  any  further  show  than  that  which  belongs'^to 
se,  found  himself  in  England,  for  the  first  time,  compelled  to 
lion.  "  It  was  not  reapeetable  for  a  man  of  his  rank  to  be  so 
'  Singularly  enough,  the  first  blow  to  the  system  of  pomp  was 
t>y  1  despot.  The  Emperor  of  Russia  went  about  London  in  a 
Bj-eoacfa,  and  familiarized  the  London  grands  seigneurs  with 
;nity  of  simplicity. 

lion  in  this  country,  then,  is  a  compound  of  opposite  qualities ; 
!cts  tiie  rich  and  alTccts  to  despise  them ;  to-day  you  wonder  at 
rility,  to-morrow  at  its  arrogance. 

•torious  characteristic  of  English  society  is  the  universal  market- 
our  unmarried  women ; — a  marketing  peculiar  to  ourselves  in 
5,  and  only  rivalled  by  the  slave-merchants  of  the  East.  We 
latch-making  nation ;  the  lively  novels  of  Mrs.  Gore  have  given 
ind  unexaggerated  picture  of  the  intrigues,  the  manoeuvres, 
)(ting  and  the  counterplotting  that  make  the  staple  of  ma- 
ambition  .  We  boast  that  in  our  country,  young  people  not  being 
iMi  to  each  other  by  their  parents,  there  are  more  marriages  in 
the  heart  is  engaged  than  there  are  abroad.     Very  possibly ;  but, 

1  society,  the  heart  is  remarkably  prudent,  and  seldom  falls  vio- 
in  love  without  a  sufficient  settlement:  where  the  heart  is,  there 
e  treasure  be  also !  Our  young  men  possessing  rather  passion 
!ntiment,  form  those  liaisons,  which  are  the  substitute  of  love  : 
lay  say  with  Quin  to  the  fair  glovemaker,  "Madam,  I  never 
love,  I  always  buy  it  readyviade."  We  never  go  into  a  ball- 
without  feeling  that  we  breathe  the  air  of  diplomacy.  IIow 
of  these  gentle  chaperons  would  shame  even  the  wisdom  of  a 
rand !  What  open  faces  and  secret  hearts!  What  schemes  and 
hes  in  every  word  1    If  we  look  back  to  that  early  period  in  the 
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history  of  our  mannen,  wheo  with  ui,  as  it  is  alill  iti  Fniioe»  |MM 
betrothed  their  children,  and,  instead  of  bringing  them  to  publie  la 
cfTected  a  private  compact  of  exchange,  we  shall  be  smrpriaed  lo  fi 
that  marriages  were  not  less  happy  nor  women  leas  domestic  than 
present.  The  custom  of  open  match-making  is  produetiTa  of  ms 
consequences  not  suiBciently  noticed :  in  the  Grst  place,  it  eneourai 
tliespiritofinsincerityamong  all  women— "Mothers  and  DaughAa 
—a  spirit  that  consists  in  perpetual  scheming,  and  perpetual  hypocri 
it  lowers  the  chivalric  estimate  of  women,  and  damps  with  eler 
suspicion  the  youthful  tendency  to  lofty  and  honest  love.  In  the  n 
place,  it  assists  to  render  the  tone  of  society  dull,  low,  and  uninlull 
lual ;  it  is  not  talent,  it  is  not  virtue,  it  is  not  even  the  graces  and  fi 
i^ination  of  manner  that  are  sought  by  the  fair  dispensers  of  aoi 
reputation :  no,  it  is  the  title  and  the  rent<-roH.  You  do  not  lav 
your  invitations  on  the  most  agreeable  member  of  a  family ,  but  on 
r idlest.  The  eider  son  is  the  great  attraction.  Nay,  the  moreagroea 
the  man  be,  if  poor  and  unmarried,  the  more  dangerous  he  it  aoa 
dered ;  you  may  admit  him  lo  acquaintanceship,  but  yon  jealously  i 
him  from  intimacy.  Thus  society  is  crowded  with  the  insipid  and  h 
\\ilh  the  insincere.  The  women  that  give  the  tone  to  society  take 
lone  from  their  favotiriln^.  The  rich  young  man  is  to  be  flattered 
order  that  he  may  bo  won ;  lo  (latter  him  you  seem  lo  approve  his  p 
4uits;  you  talk  to  him  of  balls  and  races;  you  fear  to  alarm  hini' 
appearing  his  intellectual  superior ;  you  dread  lest  he  should  think  ye 
blue ;  you  trust  lo  beauty  and  a  graceful  folly  lo  allure  him,  and  you  h 
monisejfour  mind  into  "gentle  dulness,"  that  it  may  not  jar  upon  his  01 

The  ambition  of  women  absorbed  in  these  petty  intrigues,  and  i 
based  to  this  paltry  level,  possesses  but  little  sympathy  with  the  gi 
objects  of  a  masculine  and  noble  intellect.  They  have,  in  general 
frigid  conception  of  public  virtue :  they  affect  not  to  understand  politi 
and  measure  a  man's  genius  by  his  success  m  geMng  m.  With 
women  of  ancient  times,  a  patriot  was  an  object  of  admiration ;  1 
the  women  of  ours,  he  is  an  object  of  horror.  Speak  against  pensis 
and  they  almost  deem  yon  disreputable,— become  a  placeman,  and  1 
are  a  person  of  consideration.  Thus  our  women  seldom  emit  the  1 
bitioQ  of  public  life.  They  are  inimitable,  however,  in  their  eooaoM 
under  its  reverses. 

Mr.  Thurston  is  a  man  of  talent  and  ambition:  he  entered  Parliaa 
some  years  since,  through  the  medium  of  a  patron  and  a  close  boraq 
He  is  what  you  call  a  PoHtical  Adventurer.  He  got  00  tolerably  w 
and  managed  to  provide,  at  least,  for  his  family.  He  profeaaed  lita 
opinions,  and  was,  perhaps,  not  insincere  in  them,  as  men  go. 
had  always  advocated  something  like  Parliamentary  Reibrm.  1 
Biu  came,— he  was  starUed— but  half  inclined  to  vole  for  it.    II 
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mitoa  wasak!  rat  of  her  senses ;  she  besought,  she  wheedled, 

I  begged  her  i  i  to  remember,  that  by  Parliamentary  Reform 
old  fall  Government  Patronage ; — she  would  say  nothing  of  their  other 
Idren,  bat  be  had  a  little  boy  two  years  old ;  what  was  to  become  of 
I?  It  waa  in  Tain  to  hope  any  thing  from  tlie  Whigs;  they  had  too 
ly  friends  of  their  own  to  provide  for.  This  Bill,  too,  could  never 
laased :  the  Tories  would-— must— come  back  again,  and  then  what 
ilnde  for  hia  vote !  So  argued  Mrs.  Thurston ;  and  like  a  very  sen- 
e  woman,  but  as  one  who  used  no  earthly  arguments  but  those  ad- 
to  aelf-interesl ; — not  a  word  as  to  what  would  be  best  for  the 
;  it  was  only,  what  was  the  best  for  the  family.  Mr.  Thurston 
rered— was  seduced — voted  against  Reform,  and  is  out  of  Parliament 
the  rest  of  his  life.  What  makes  matters  still  worse  is,  that  his 
er,  a  merchant  of  moderate  fortune,  whose  heir  he  was,  failed  almost 
Kdiately  after  this  unfortunate  vote.  Thurston,  with  alarge family, 
become  a  poor  man ;  he  has  retired  into  the  country ;  ho  can  have 
ling,  of  course,  to  expect  from  Government.  Public  life  is  for  ever 
ed  for  bim,  in  the  prime  of  his  intellect,  and  just  as  he  had  begun 
ise.  All  this  may,  perhaps,  be  borne  cheerfully  enough  by  a  man 
>  has  acted  according  to  his  conscience;  but  the  misfortune  is,  (hat 
iralofii  was  persuaded  to  vole  against  it. 

lot  now,  however,  wo  must  take  another  view  of  the  picture.  H 
I.  Thm^on  was  the  undocr,  she  is  the  consoler.  In  prosperity, 
I,  extravagant,  and  somewhat  vehement  in  temper;  inadversity,  she 
become  a  very  pattern  of  priKlence  and  afTeclionato  forbearance. 
]own  into  the  country,  and  see  the  contrast  in  her  present  and  her 
.  manner  :  she  is  not  the  same  woman.  This  amendment  on  her 
is  very  beautiful,  and  very  English.  Rut  has  she  been  able  really 
9nsole  Thurston?  No,  he  is  a  |2;one  man  ;  his  spirit  is  broken ;  he 
turned  generally  peevish;  and  if  you  speak  to  him  on  politics,  you 
:  soon  have  to  look  out  for  a  second.  Mrs.  Thurston,  however,  is 
froHi  thinking  she  was  the  least  in  the  wron;^ ;  all  tiial  she  can  pos- 
y  understand  about  the  whole  question  is, '  *  that  it  turned  out  tm* 

i  gentleman  of  good  birth  and  much  political  promise  had  been  vot- 
in  several  divisions  with  the  more  Radical  Party.  A  man  of  au- 
rity,  and  one  of  the  ciders,  who  had  been  a  Minister  in  his  day,  ex-^ 

ssed  his  regret  at  the  bad  company  Mr. had  been  keeping,  to 

aunt  of  that  gentleman,  a  lady  of  remarkable  talents,  and  of  great 
al  inflnence.  The  auni  repealed  the  complaint  to  the  member — 
nd  what  said  yon,  dear  madam,  in  reply?" 

*0!  I  exculpated  you  most  cleverly/'  replied  the  aunt.  •'Leave 

w,"  said  I;  "nobody  plays  his  cards  better;  you  may  bo  sure  that 
Totefl  against  (he  Irish  Coercion  Bill,  etc.  won't  tell  against  him  one 
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of  these  days.    No,  no ; is  not  a  rash,  giddy  young  man,  to  be 

talked  over ;  be  sure  he  has  calculated  that  it  will  be  best  for  him  in  the 
end." 

"  Good  Heavens  1" cried  the  member,  "what,  foii-- fon  say  this? 
you  insinuate  that  I  am  actuated  by  my  own  interest?  Why  m>t  hava 
said  at  once  the  truth,  that  I  voted  according  to  my  conscience?'^ 

The  lady  looked  at  her  nephew  with  mingled  astonishment  and  oon- 
tcmpt:—" Because— because,"  replied  she, hesitating,  "irMtfjritf 
not  think  fou  iucha/bol." 

Yet  this  innocent  unconsciousness  of  public  virtue  is  to  be  found  only 
among  the  women  of  the  metropolis  brought  in  contact  with  the  Aris- 
tocracy;— in  (he  provincial  towns,  and  in  humbler  life,  it  is  just  the 
reverse.  Any  man  who  has  gone  through  a  popular  election,  knows  that 
there  it  is  often  by  the  honesty  of  the  women  that  that  of  the  roea  is 
preserved.  There  the  conjugal  advice  is  always, ' '  Never  go  back  tnm 
your  word,  John." — "Stick  true  to  your  colours.  All  the  gold  in  the 
world  should  not  make  you  change  your  coat."  How  many  poor  men 
have  we  known  who  would  have  taken  a  bribe  but  for  their  wives  I 
There  is  nothing,  then,  in  English  women  tliat  should  prevent  their 
comprehension  of  the  nobleness  of  political  honesty ;  it  is  only  the  greal 
ladies,  and  their  imitators,  who  think  self-interest  the  sole  principleef 
public  conduct.  Why  is  this?  because  all  women  are  proud;  etmOm 
incites  their  pride.  The  great  man  rats,  and  is  greater  than  ever;  WA 
the  poor  elector  who  turns  his  coat,  loses  his  station  altogether.  Ths 
higher  classes  do  not  imagine  there  is  a  public  opinion  among  the  poor. 
In  many  boroughs  a  man  may  be  bribed,  and  no  disgrace  to  him ;  bolM 
a/ier  being  bribed,  he  break  his  word,  he  is  cut  by  his  friends  for 
ever. 

A  very  handsome  girl  had  refused  many  better  offers  for  the  sake  of 
a  young  man,  a  scot  and  lot  voter  in  a  certain  borough.  Her  loveTi 
having  promised  in  her  hearing  to  vote  one  way,  voted  the  other.  Shs 
refused  to  marry  him.  Could  this  have  happened  in  the  higher  classes? 
Fancy,  my  doar^— ,  how  the  great  would  laugh ;  and  what  a  good  atoiy 
it  would  be  at  the  clubs,  if  a  young  lady  just  going  to  be  married, 
to  say  to  her  suitor  one  bright  morning,  —  '*  No,  sir,  excuse  me; 
connexion  must  be  broken  off.  Your  vote  in  the  House  of  Commoas 
lut  night  was  decidedly  against  your  professions  to  your  constituenls.** 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  that  with  us,  a  grave  and  meditative  people. 
Ridicule  is  more  dangerous  and  powerful  in  its  effects,  than  it  is  widi 
our  lighter  neighbours,  tlie  French.  With  tliero,  at  no  period  has  ft 
been  the  fashion  to  sneer  at  lofty  and  noble  motives ;  they  have 
stanlaneous  perception  of  the  Exalted — they  carry  their  sense  of  It 
to  bombast— and  they  only  worship  the  Natural  when  it  appears  wMl 
a  stage  effect.     The  lively  demireps  of  Paris  were  charmed  wilh 
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II  of  Tirtue  professed  by  Rousseaa ; — and  at  an  earlier  period, 
)angeau  could  venerate  a  Fenelon.  At  this  moment,  how  ridi- 
0  our  country  would  be  the  gallant  enthusiasm  of  Chateaubriand ; 
ur,  his  chivalry,  his  quixotism,  would  make  him  the  laughing- 
the  whole  nation ;— -in  France  these  very  qualities  are  the  sole 
if  his  power.  Ridicule,  in  Paris,  attaches  itself  to  the  manners ; 
on,  to  the  emotions :  it  sneers  with  us  less  at  a  vulgar  tone,  a 
Iress,  an  ill-chosen  equipage,  than  at  some  mental  enthusiasm, 
professing  very  eialled  motives  is  a  very  ridiculous  animal 
We  do  not  laugh  at  vulgar  lords  half  so  much  as  at  the  ge- 
of  patriots,  or  the  devotion  of  philosophers.  Bentham  was 
exceedingly  ludicrous  because  he  was  a  philanthropist ;  and 
»11  from  the  admiration  of  fine  ladies  when  he  set  out  for  Greece. 
great  in  mind,  whom  a  fine  moral  sense  never  suffers  to  be  the 
»f  a  paltry  wit.  Francis  I.  forbade  his  courtiers  to  jest  at 
;  and  Louis  XIY .  declared  a  certain  general  unGt  for  high  office, 
he  had  evinced  the  mental  littleness  of  laughing  at  Racine, 
uleis  always  a  more  dangerous  goddess  with  a  sober  and  earnest 
th  a  frivolous  people.  Persons  of  the  former  class  can  be  more 
mmde  athamed  of  emotion;  hence  the  reason  why  they  conceal 
Uments  which  lighter  minds  betray.  We  see  this  truth  every 
actual  life — the  serious  are  more  deeply  moved  by  ridicule  than 
.  A  satirist  laughed  the  Spaniards  out  of  chivalry ;  the  French 
sver  to  this  day  been  laughed  out  of  anything  more  valuable 
Hrig  or  a  bonnet. 

characteristic  of  English  society  is  the  inQuence  of  glique8. 
alf  a  dozen  little  persons  have,  God  knows  how,  got  into  a. 
eminence — in  some  certain  line ; — they  pretend  to  the  power 
}nsing  all  kinds  of  reputation.  Some  few  years  ago,  there  was 
thors'  clique  of  Albemarle  Street,*  a  circle  of  gentlemen  who 
ed  to  weigh  out  to  each  man  his  modicum  of  fame;  they  praised 
ler — ^were  the  literary  class,  and  thought  Stewart  Rosea  greater 
an  Wordsworth. — Peace  be  with  them  I — they  are  no  more — 
ae  no  longer  hangs  from  the  nostrils  of****  ♦•»*, 
clique  of  fine  ladies  and  the  clique  of  dandies  still,  however, 
ind  these  are  the  donors  of  social  reputation :  we  may  say  of 

•  clique,  wbile  it  lasted,  made  a  vast  number  of  small  reputations,  upon 
le  owners  have  lived  very  comforta])1y  ever  since.  Their's  was  the  day  or 
jobbing;  they  created  sinecures  for  the  worthless,  and  time  makes  them  a 
property,  which  it  seems  wrong  to  take  away ;  yet,  whenever  we  meet  any 
arriving  possessors  of  these  "  unmerited  pensions,'^  such  as  *  *  *  *  and 
we  cannot  help  thinking  with  Gibbon,  how  often  Chance  is  the  dispenser 
tation ;  and  that  the  tutelary  saint  of  England,  the  pattern  doubtless  of  these 
rn,  is  called  the  noble  Saint  George,  though,  in  reality,  he  was  the  worthless 
of  Cappadocia.  0  Literature,  how  many  Georges  of  Cappadoi*ia  have  you 
d  into  baiAi  Georges  of  England ! 
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them  as  the  Irishman  said  of  the  thieves,  "  They  are  mighty  gei 
with  what  does  not  belong  to  them," — being  without  character  I 
selves,  we  may  judge  of  the  merits  which  induce  them  to  give ; 
racter  to  others. 

It  is  rather  strange,  till  we  consider  the  cause,  that  society 
Provinces  is  often  more  polished,  intellectual,  and  urbane  than  i 
in  the  Metropolis ;  when  some  great  landed  proprietor  fills  his  a 
halls  with  a  numerous  circle  of  his  friends,  you  see  perhaps  tb 
agreeableand  charming  society  which  England  can  aflbrd.   You  fc 

ber  (dear )  Sir  Frederick  Longucvilleand  his  family :  you  kno 

disagreeable  we  used  to  think  them;  always  so  afraid  they  were  n 
enough.  Sir  Frederick,  with  his  pompous  air,  asking  you  whe 
had  last  seen  your  uncle,  the  earl,  and  her  ladyship,  dying  to  be 
natured,  but  resolved  to  keep  up  her  dignity ;  the  girls  out  at 
ball,  and  telling  you  invariably  as  a  first  remark  that  Ihey  did  e 
you  at  Almack's  last  Wednesday ;  so  ashamed  if  you  caught  thei 
parly  the  wrong  side  of  Oxford  Street,  and  whispering,  '*  ! 
country  connexions,  you  know!'* — You  remember,  in  short,  tta 
Looguevilles  impressed  every  one  with  the  idea  of  being  fussy 
celled,  second-rale,  and  wretchedly  educated;  tliey  oreall  this  in 
Will  you  believe  it — they  are  quite  Uie  contrary  if  you  visit  lb 
Sussex?  There  Sir  Frederick  is  no  longer  pompous;  frank  and 
humoured,  he  rides  with  you  over  his  farm,  speaks  to  every  poo 
be  roeeU,  forgets  that  you  have  an  uncle  an  earl,  and  is  the 
pallern  of  a  groat  country  gentleman — hospitable  and  easy,  di{ 
and  natural.  Lady  Longucville  you  will  fancy  you  have  knoi 
your  life— so  friendly  is  her  nature,  and  so  cordial  her  manner 
as  for  the  girls,  to  your  groat  surprise,  you  will  find  them  wel 
and  accomplished,  alTectionalo,  simple,  with  a  charming  spice 
mance  in  them ;  upon  my  word  I  do  not  exaggerate.  W^hat 
cause  of  tite  change?  Solely  this  :  in  London  they  know  not  thei 
station ;  here  it  is  fixed ;  at  one  place  they  are  trying  to  be  sook 
they  are  not ;  here  lliey  try  at  nothing ;  they  are  contented  wilii 
thcv  arc. 

What  an  enviable  station  is  that  of  a  groat  country  gentleman  i 
beautiful  garden  of  England  !  he  may  unite  all  the  happiest  op| 
— indolence  and  occu|ialion»  licallliful  exercise  and  literary  st 
In  London,  and  in  public  life,  we  may  improve  the  world — wc 
benefit  our  kind,  but  we  never  sec  the  elTecls  we  produce;  we  | 
gratitude  for  them;  others  s:e;>  in  and  snatch  the  rewards;  but  I 
country,  if  you  exerl  equal  indiislry  and  skill,  you  cannot  walk 
your  linll  without  seoini;  the  evidence  of  your  labours  :  Naluie  i 
in  your  face  and  thanks  you  !  yon  trees  you  planted  ;  yon  coffi^ 
were  a  common — your  capitol  called  them  into  existama;  Ihar  J 


prtwwlhn  fi»Wf  Bill,  ato^  fll,  at  im  rii»  ikroagh  fmr 
wlJUiiiMiwii  fwwpi  wowpd  yww^  hw**   Sr  hatf  Umi Hr 
lii  ajiwhriiliaHcw  rf  fti  PeaHftW  i*Mi,  hi  hmlm^jm 
it  <Mh>*  fw  kfvf  iMd0  MiNtry  tapboi  fiodi^  «d  ms*- 
iM  ptoperism.    Toil,  t  atagto  iadifidiiii.  kiii  doM  MHip 
iMMmtniM  Au  the  wkoie  legUalim  Im  4om  is 
riiiilriMi|Hiw«i;  UipproadMimaalaOod;  baltte 
•hn  nimm  to  MkMwIadBD  lUf  pdviriivMlM  thUif 
MliSiilt  fw  UlllDg  ptrtfidgBil 
fm  a  ipaiA  iaituie  of  the  aodal  ayiiaa  a(  tha  licbar 
nupoKi.    FiurflMriy  thai  wore  aavelfllianiart  of  gMiUiii^ 
,^  hiM  vif  uuh-HK>w  thay  ha?  a  anumad  a  Miwi  hiillMiial 
;0i8fT  caWng  has  ito  pecnUar  eloh-'^roai  thoaoidier^  Islte 
V^  «ibat  which  tUi  midliplidtT  of  duhi  has  pmdiiead  ii 
feiwiailraiaa;  it  has  begun  alffrndftAflOoMraollhasalitwy 
lillhaaatiTes;  it  opana  a  mady  Mteraeime  vilb  e«r  foeeigB 
ift;|aa  QiiiaHf  admitted  at  hooofaaj  ■emheff ;  pwjiMHeaa  aie 
^jWAhy  as  easy  and  uneipenaive  prooeaa,  tha  amt  daaealie 
iiHrtaaiinnal  letrn  Ihe  fiewa  of  the  oUaan  af  tha  wvM. 
Iha  affaiie  oC  the  public  auha  the  eooiami  «d  naliiial 
ion,  and  nolhing  farthera  the  grewtt  of  pobUe  pii»^ 
ifca  dhnniflion  of  pidJic  BMtiera.  It  ia  aaid  that  ahiba  raider 
lomeatic.   No,  Ihey  only  render  them  leaa  waoeial  $  they  fam 
od  intellectual  relaxation,  and  (since  in  most  of  the  recent 
caatom  turns  to  neither  gambling  nor  inebriety)  they  unbend 
BTen  while  improving  it.    But  these  are  the  least  adyantages 
they  contain  the  germ  of  a  mighty  improvement  in  the  con-  [ 
he  humbler  classes.    I  foresee  that  those  classes  will,  sooner  i 
idopt  institutions  so  peculiarly  favourable  to  the  poor.     By  j 
»  of  co-operation,  the  man  of  200/.  a-year  can,  at  present,  | 
the  nobler  luxuries  of  a  man  of  5000/. ;  airy  and  capacious  I 
is,  the  decent  comforts  of  the  table,  f  lights,  fires,  books,  and 
il  society.     The  same  principle  on  a  humbler  scale  woqld 
le  aaoie  advantages  for  the  shopkeeper  or  tha  artisaa»  and  the 

I  Bfidenee  on  tlie  Poor-laws  in  proof  of  Uio  poaaibililgr  of  tkk  ktcL  I? en 
wmdied  ayatom,  a  Tigorona  and  wise  manageMtnt  has  siiAaid  to  put 
niam.  In  Stanrord  Rivers,  Essex,  one  man,  Andrewa,  a  ftrmer,  with 
•ence  of  the  rest  of  the  parishtonera,  resolved  to  put  down  pauperism : 
I  Boney  expended  on  the  poor  waa  984/. ;  bf  aaaoagaBieat  aM  anergy, 
ran  only  lUO/.  **  All  capable  of  work  were  employed  i  tha  lahoTSfn  iiir 
heir  habits  and  comforts  during  the  four  years  this  aystem  waa  In  pro- 
e  was  not  a  aingle  commitment  for  theft,  or  any  other  oflbaee.'*  Ok,  jT 
'  ytleman  womid  awake  to  a  sense  of  what  he  »kht  hel 
^tbBDCum,  U>T  instance,  the  dinner,  which  at  an  botel  wolild  ooat  7^.  q/f 
iboQl  a«. :  vif .  a  joint,  vegetables,  bread,  bolter,  ckesie,  tho,  aad  MT 
iaa.  IMiifahiiOBMoluhathtprleelaevnileaa, 
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man  of  50/.  a-year  might  obtain  the  same  comforfs  at  a  man  of 
1 500/.  If  the  experiment  were  made  by  the  middle  and  lower  cli 
in  a  provincial  town,  it  could  not  fail  of  success;  and,  among  ita 
vantages,  would  be  the  check  to  early  and  imprudent  marriages,  nl 
the  growth  of  that  sense  of  moral  dignity  which  is  ever  produced  by  a 
;  perception  of  the  higher  comforts  of  life. 

Probably,  from  the  success  of  this  experiment,  yet  newer  and 
comprehensive  results  would  arise.  Mr.  Morgan,  (the  amiabl 
accomplished  author  of  '*  Hampden  in  the  Nineteenth  Century,' 
other  works),  in  a  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  London,  proposes  the 
of  clubs,  not  for  individuals  only,  but  families— a  plan  which  oii^ 
include  education  for  children  and  attendance  in  sickness.  Managri 
by  a  committee,  such  clubs  would  remove  the  possibility  of  improvi* 
dence  and  unskilfulful  management  in  individuals.  For  profeirioil 
and  literary  men,  for  artists,  and  the  poorer  gentry,  such  a  scheas 
would  present  the  greatest  advantages.  But  the  time  for  its  adopUsa 
is  not  come ;  two  great  moral  checks  still  exist  in  our  social  habits— 
the  aristocratic  pride  not  of  being  as  well  oJftA  our  neighbours,  hH 
of  teeming  better  off^  and  that  commercial  jealousy  of  appropriatisi 
which  makes  us  so  proverbially  like  to  have  a  home  o/amr  own*  If 
ever  these  feelings  decrease  among  us,  I  have  little  doubt  that,  boa 
the  institution  of  clubs  will  be  dated  a  vast  social  Revolution.  Bol 
France,  rather  than  England,  is  tlie  proper  arena  for  the  first  eipsii*  I 
ment  of  Mr.  Morgan's  system. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

CONVERSATION  AND  LITERARY  MEN. 

laelegtiiceorConYcnatioii.— With  us  the  Court  does  not  cultivate  the  Gi 
Lioguase. — Samplm  of  Dialogue.— Literary  Blen ;  their  want  of  a  fixed 
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with  us.^They  do  not  mix  enough  in  .So4:iety  to  refine  ita  Tone. — Effect  oClMl 
Sittings  in  Parliament  in  diminishing  the  intellectual  Attractions  of  Society  .-40 
of  Letters  fall  into  three  Cta!*ses.— Characters  of  Ncttleton,  Noketyand  Lol^. 

Amom  the  characteristics  of  English  society » there  is  ooe»  my  item 
which  cannot  but  have  seemed  to  you  as  worthy  of  notice,  ail 
tliat  is  "the  curious  felicity"  \^hich  distinguishes  (he  tone  of  confer 
sation.  In  most  countries,  people  of  the  higlicr  stations,  if  Ihej^ 
not  express  their  ideas  w  ilh  all  the  accuracy  and  formality  of  a  liw- 
tise  on  logic,  preserve,  at  least,  with  a  certain  degree  of  Jealousy.  Iki 
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ibilof  a  clear  and  easy  elegance  in  conversation.  In  France,  to  talk 
le  language  well  is  still  the  indispensable  accomplishment  of  a  gen- 
pmao.  Society  preserves  the  happy  diction,  and  the  graceful  phrase, 
bich  literature  has  stamped  with  its  authority,  and  the  Court  may 
i  coittidered  as  the  Master  of  the  Ceremonies  to  tlie  Muses.  But  in 
igland,  people  even  in  the  best  and  most  fastidious  society,  are  not 
markable  for  cultivating  the  more  pure  or  brilliant  order  of  conver- 
lion,  as  the  evidence  of  ionf  and  the  attribute  of  rank.  They  reject, 
b  true,  certain  vulgarities  of  accent,  provincial  phrases,  and  glaring 
ioIatioDs  of  grammar ;  nay,-  over  certain  words,  they  now  and  then 
imcise  the  caprices  of  fashion  :  "James"  to-day,  may  be  "  J^mes" 
MDorrow;  "Rom"  may  be  softened  into  "Room;"  and  "cucum- 
fr"  may  receive  its  final  exactness  of  pronunciation  from  the  prosb- 
iacil  fiat  of  my  Lord  Hertford.  But  these  are  trifles  :  the  regular 
nd  polished  smoothness  of  conversation,  the  unpedantic  and  transpa- 
ml  preciseness  of  meaning,  the  happy  choice,  unpremeditated,  be- 
•use  habitual,  of  the  most  graceful  phrases  and  polished  idioms  which 
ke  language  aflbrds — these,  the  natural  care  and  province  of  a  lettered 
ourt,  are  utterly  unheeded  by  the  circles  of  the  English  aristocracy, 
(or  is  there  any  other  circle,  since  literary  men  with  us  are  so  little 
{r^arious,  that  repairs  their  inattention ;  and  our  rational  conversation 
I  for  the  most  part  carried  on  in  a  series  of  the  most  extraordinary 
nd  nigged  abbreviations — a  species  of  talking  short-hand.  Hesitat- 
ig.  Humming,  and  Drawling,  are  the  three  Graces  of  our  Conver- 
ition. 

We  are  at  dinner: — a  gentleman,  "a  man  about  town/'  is  in- 
wming  us  of  a  misfortune  that  has  befallen  his  friend :  "  No— I  assure 
ou — now  err — err — that— er — it  was  the  most  shocking  accident 
ossible— er — poor  Chester  was  riding  in  the  Park — er — you  know 
lat  grey— er  (substantive  dropped,  hand  a  little  flourished  instead)— 
f  his — splendid  creature !^^r — well,  sir,  and  by  Jove— er — the— er 
-(no  substantive,  flourish  again) — look  fright,  and— e — er" — Hero 
le  gentleman  throws  up  his  chin  and  eyes,  sinks  back  exhausted  into 
it  chair,  and  after  a  pause  adds,  "  Well,  they  took  him  into— the 
hop— there — you  know — with  the  mahogany  sashes — just  by  the 
*ark— er — and  the— er — man  there — set  his — what  d*  ye  call  it— ^r— 
oUar-bone ;  buthe  was— er — ter-ri-bly — terribly" — a  full  stop.  The 
^ntleman  shakes  his  head,  and  the  sentence  is  suspended  to  eternity. 

Another  gentleman  takes  up  the  wondrous  tale  thus  logically : 
*Ah!  shocking,  shocking  I — but  ^oor  Chester  was  a  very  agreeable 
-fr"— full  stop. 

*'0h!  devilish  gentlemanlike  fellow  I — quite  shocking  !~-quite— 
W  you  go  into  the— er — to-day  ? 

*'  Mo,  indeed ;  the  day  was  so  u»««-may  I  take  some  wine  with  youT' 
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The  ladie§  usually  resort  to  tome  p  ph  t  AerthefMbioa 
of  short-hand ,  express  as  much  as  pc  in  a  *  *  What  do  J0« 

think  of  Lady ^"s  last  novel?" 

*<  Ohl  ihey  say  'tis  not  very  natural.  The  characters,  to  be  am, 
are  a  little  overdrawn ;  and  then  the  style  so  so— I  don't  know 
whal^-you  understand  me— but  it's  a  dear  book  altogether  l-^-do  fso 

know  Lady f 

"  Oh  dear  yes  I  nice  creature  she  is. " 
'•Very  ii^ce person, indeed." 


'<  What  a  dear  little  horse  that  is  of  Lord— I" 

"He  is  very  vicious." 

* '  Is  he  really  7— nice  little  thing. " 


"Ah!  youmustnotabusepoorMrs.—;— to  be  fare,  abets  nry 
ill-natured,  and  they  say  she's  eo  stingy-4nt  then  she  really  is  soA  a 
ilMr— " 

Nice  and  dear  are  the  great  To  Prepon  and  To  Kalon  of  isMiaiai 
conversational  moralities. 

But,  perhaps,  the  genius  of  our  conversation  is  moal  alMnro  In  Ar 
art  of  explaining— 

"  Were  you  in  the  House  last  night?" 
"  Yefr— er— Sir  Robert  Peel  made  a  splendid  speech  1" 
**  Ah!  and  how  did  he  justify  his  vote?  I've  not  seen  the  paptn^" 
"  Oh,  I  can  tell  you  exactly— ehem  I— he  said,  you  see,  Ihslli 
disliked  the  ministers,  and  so  forth  I  you  understand— bat  that    m* 
in  these  times,  and  so  forth— and  with  this  river  of  Mood— oh !  he  IS 
very  fine  /Aeiv!— -you  must  read  itr— well,  sir;  and  then  he  wis  fST 
good  against  O'Connell,  capital— and  all  this  agitation  going 
murder,  and  so  forth— and  then,  sir,  he  told  a  capita]  afory, 
man  and  his  wife  being  murdered,  and  putting  a  child  in  the 
place — you  see— I  forget  now,  but  it  was  capital :  and  then  lie 
up  with — a — with— a — in  his  usual  way,  in  short.    Oh!   he  fdk 
justified  himself — you  understand-— in  short,  you  see,  he  could 
otherwise." 

Caricatured  as  this  may  seem  to  others,  I  need  not  aMire  yM  fki 
It  is  to  the  life :  the  explainer,  too,  is  reckoned  a  very  aeaMble 
and  the  listener  saw  nothing  inconclusive  in  theelucidaliOB. 

Women  usually  form  the  tone  of  conversation,  bavhg  first 
the  tone  of  mind  from  the  men.     With  us,  women     aociilt 
idler  portion  ol  aaciety— the  dandles,  the  dnf  aMdWi 


i  '-■  litbrlary  men. 
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bring  Ihovght  blue,  beetow  then  thete  gentlemeii  would  be  ttfirald  ^ 
».  The7  connect  lileMure  add  wisdom  with  '  odd  perions  nol  in 
leir;'  leoalora  end  geniuses  are  lidle  seOn  Ainongsl  th^nt.  II  M 
ir  bore  of  an  uncle  who  malLes  those  long  speeches  about  the  mall 
.  The  best  matches  are  the  young  men  of  Hdton  and  Crockford's ; 
I  haTe  before  said)  they  must  please  the  best  matches  \  they  borto# 

tone  moat  pleasing  to  Ihem ;   the  mothers,  Ibr  the  sake  bf  the 
igtitBTi,  the  daughters  for  their  Own  sake— thus^  to  a  slang  of  mind, 
ly  mould  a  fitting  jargon  of  oonversallon .    Oar  aristocracy  does  Mt 
Ml  presenre  elegance  to  Mi,  and,  with  all  thO  affectatioils,  IbsMft  ^^ 
oe  of  the  graces,  of  a  court.    France  owes  the  heredilAfy  l*efloetti9ttt  ^^ 
1  airiness  of  conrersation,  that  distinguishes  her  higher  ordeHi,  leis, 
irerer,  to  the  courtiers  than  to  those  whom  the  courtiers  have  alwayl  / 
igbl.  Men  of  letters  and  meh  of  genius  have  been  at  Paris  Invariably  { 
iwn  towards  the  tipper  circles,  and  hare  consumed  their  owh  dignity ! 
character  in  brightening  the  pleasures  of  the  great ;  but,  in  London,  \ 
n  of  intellectual  distinctions  are  hot  frequently  tbund  in  that  society 
iieh  b  termed  the  best^  the  few  who  do  hatint  that  gloomy  fcieglota, 
I  bat  the  scattered  witlings  of  an  ancient  cliqu^i  who  hate  survWed 
»  the  faculty  of  premeditating  good  things ;  they  do  not  belong  to 
is  day,  but  to  the  past,  when  DoYonshire  House  and  Melbourne 
^ose  were  for  a  short  time  and  from  fortuitous  circumstances  made 
3  resort  of  genius,  as  well  as  rank ;  the  fashion  thus  set  was  brief  and 
inescent,  and  expired  with  the  brilliant  persobs  who,  seeking  to 
iircn  the  great  world,  only  interrupted  ils  dulness.     They  have 
lyed  ofT  the  fireworks,  and  all  is  once  more  dark. 
The  modern  praclice  of  Parliament  to  hold  its  discussions  at  night 
s  a  considerable  influence  in  diminishing  the  ULtellectual  character  of 
aeral  society.    The  House  of  Commons  naturally  drains  oA  many 
the  ablest  and  best  informed  of  the  English  gentlemen  :  the  same 
ate  has  its  action  upon  men  of  letters,  whom  statesmen  usually  desure 
collect  around  them ;  the  absence  of  one  conspires  to  effect  the 
aence  of  the  other :  our  saloons  are  left  solely  to  the  uncultivated  and 
e  idle,  and  you  seek  in  vain  for  those  nightly  reunions  of  wits  and 
aalors  which  distinguished  the  reign  of  Ane,  and  still  give  so  noble  k 
arm  to  the  assemblies  of  Paris. 

The  respect  we  pay  to  wealth  absorbs  the  respect  we  should  pay  to 
nios.     Literary  men  have  not  with  us  any  fixed  and  Settled  position 

men  of  letters.  In  the  great  game  of  honours,  none  fall  to  iheit 
are.  We  may  say  truly  with  a  certain  political  economist,  ^' We 
ly  best,  1st,  those  who  destroy  us,  generals;  2nd,  those  who  cheat 
,  poliliciatts  and  quacks;  3rd,  those  who  amuse  us,  singeliB  and 
■slelafls;  and,  least  of  all,  those  who  instruct  ns."  It  is  an  ifll- 
irlant  truth  noted  by  Helvelius,  that  the  degree  of  public  Vtrtile  th  4 
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State  depends  exactly  on  the  proper  distribution  of  public  rewards. 
"  I  am  nothing  here,"  said  one  of  Ihe  most  eminent  men  of  science 
this  country  ever  produced ;  "  I  am  forced  to  go  abroad  sometimes  to 
preserve  my  self-esteem." 

Our  English  authors  thus  holding  no  fixed  position  in  society,  and 
from  their  very  nature  being  covetous  of  reputation,  often  fall  into  one 
of  three  classes;  the  one  class  seelL  the  fashion  they  cannot  command, 
and  are  proud  to  know  the  great;  another  become  irritable  and  suspi- 
cious,  afraid  that  llioy  arc  never  sufficiently  esteemed ,  and  painfully 
vain  out  of  a  sense  of  bashfulncss ;  the  third,  of  a  more  lofty  nature, 
stand  aloof  and  disdainful,  and  never  consummate  their  capacitiei, 
because  they  will  not  mix  with  a  world  to  which  they  know  themselvei 
superior. 

A  literary  man  with  us  is  often  forced  to  be  proud  of  something  else 
than  talent — proud  of  fortune,  of  connexion,  or  of  birth — in  order  not 
to  be  looked  down  upon.  Byron  would  never  have  set  a  coronet  over 
his  bed  if  he  had  not  written  poetry ;  nor  the  fastidious  Walpole  have 
aflccted  to  disdain  the  author,  if  he  had  not  known  that  with  certain 
circles,  authorship  was  thought  to  lower  the  gentleman.  Every  one 
knows  the  anecdote  of  a  certain  professor  of  chemistry,  who,  eulogiang 
Boy  Ic,  thus  concluded  his  panegyrics : "  He  was  a  great  man,  a  very  great 
man  ;  he  was/a//ier  of  chemistry,  and — brotherio  the  Earl  of  Cork!" 

You  laugh  at  the  simplicity  of  the  professor;  after  all  it  was  no 
bathos  in  practice ;— depend  upon  it,  the  majority  of  the  world  thought 
quite  as  much  of  the  brother  of  Lord  Cork  as  they  did  of  the  father  of 
chemistry.  The  Professor  was  only  the  unconscious  echo  of  the  vulgar 
voice  of  Esteem. 

Observe  Mr.  Nettleton ;  he  is  a  poet  of  celebrity  :  is  that  all?  marry 
come  up !  he  is  a  much  greater  man  than  that  comes  to— Ae  la  mi  filff 
best  posiible  terms  at  Holland  House.  He  values  himself  much  on 
writing  smooth  verses ;  he  values  himself  more  on  talking  with  a  cef* 
tain  tone  of  good  breeding.  He  is  a  wit — a  very  rare  charader; 
yes,  but  he  does  not  lake  so  much  pride  in  being  merely  a  wit,  as  m 
being  a  wit  at  the  best  houses  !  Mr.  Nettleton  is  one  of  the  Ttlnait 
of  men ;  but  it  would  not  pleaso  him  much  to  hear  you  admired  hia, 
if  he  thougiit  you  a  nobody.  He  is  siogulariy  jealous ;  but  you  nigll 
make  Europe  ring  with  your  name,  and  he  would  not  envy  you,  unless 
the  grands  seigneurs  ran  after  you.  «Mr.  —  has  writlea  a 
beautiful  book;  have  you  seen  it,  Nettleton?" 

"No;  tr/io  says  it  is  beautiful?" 

•*0h!  all  the  world.  I  fancy." 

'*  There  you  are  mistaken.  We  talked  over  all  the  new  wwkaal 
Miss  Berry's  last  night,  and  all  the  worid  said  nothing  about  your  Mr. 
What's-his-name,  and  Atabook." 
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'*  Wdl,  yoa  are  a  judge  of  these  malters;  all  I  know  is,  (bat  the 
Duke  of  DeTonshire  is  mad  to  be  introduced  to  bim." 

NeUleton,  turning  quite  pale,  *'  The  Duke  of  Devomhire  introduced 
lokim?' 

A  smaller  man  than  Mr.Nettleton  in  the  literary  world,  is  Mr.Mokes. 
Mr.  Nokes  is  a  prototype  of  the  small  gear ;  not  exactly  a  poet,  nor  a 
Dorelial,  nor  an  historian,  but  a  liule  of  all  three;  a  literary  man,  in 
Aoft-  komme  de  letires.  In  France  he  would  enjoy  a  very  agreeable 
tUfkn^  mixt  with  other  hwnmea  de  Mtrea,  have  no  doubt  of  his  own 
merit,  and  be  perfectly  persuaded  of  his  own  consequence.  Very  dif- 
ferent from  all  this  is  Mr.  Nokes ;  he  has  the  most  singular  distrust  of 
himself;  be  liveth  in  perpetual  suspicion  that  you  mean  to  alTront 
him.  If  yoa  are  sallying  out  on  the  most  urgent  business,  your  friend 
^T^Dg,  your  motion  in  the  House  of  Commons  just  ready  to  come  on, 
your  mistress  waiting  to  see  you  for  the  last  lime  before  she  returns 
your  letters,  and  hopes  you  may  be  happy,  though  she  would  hate  you 
if  you  were  not  miserable  to  your  dying  day — if,  I  say,  on  some  such 
hminess  yoa  should  be  hurrying  forth,  woe  to  you  if  you  meet  Nokes! 
You  i»aflB  lum  Mth  a  hasty  nod,  and  a  ''how  are  you,  dear  sir?" 
Noket  never  forgives  you,  you  have  hurt  his  feelings  indelibly.  He 
layeth  to  himself ,  "  Why  was  that  man  so  eager  to  avoid  me  ?"  He 
rumioafetfa,  bemuseth,  he  chewelh  the  cud  upon  your  unmannerly 
lecosl.  He  would  have  had  you  stop  and  speak  to  him,  and  ask  him 
ifter  the  birth  of  his  new  poem,  and  hope  his  tale  in  the  Annual  was 
loing  as  well  as  could  be  expeclcd ;  he  is  sorely  galled  at  your  omis- 
ion ;  he  pondereth  the  reason ;  he  lookclh  at  his  hat,  he  lookelh  at 
lis  garmionts,  he  is  persuaded  it  is  because  his  habiliments  were  not 
lew,  and  you  were  ashamed  to  be  seen  with  him  in  the  street.  Ho 
leverhitson  the  right  cause;  he  never  thinkelh  you  may  have  pressing 
lusineas ;  Nokes  dreameth  of  no  business  save  that  which  to  Nokes 
ippertaineth.  Nokes  is  the  unhappiest  of  men ;  he  for  ever  looks  out 
or  eantharides  to  rub  into  his  sores.  If  you  meet  him  in  a  literary 
>arty,  you  must  devote  the  whole  evening  to  him  and  his  projects*  or 
le  considers  you  the  most  insolent  and  the  most  frivolous  of  mankind  ; 
le  forgetteth  that  there  are  fifty  other  Nokes's  in  the  room .  He  boweth 
io  yoa  always  with  a  proud  humility,  as  if  to  say,  '*  I  am  a  great  man, 
Ibougfa  pm  don't  think  so."  Nokes  is,  at  once,  the  most  modest  and 
the  most  impudent  of  our  species.  He  imagines  you  despise  him ;  yet 
he  is  chafed  because  you  do  not  adore.  You  are  oppressed  with  in- 
calculable business;  a  lawyer,  perhaps,  in  full  practice;  the  editor  of 
t  daily  newspaper ;  the  member  of  a  Reformed  Parliament  engaged  in 
krfeen  committees;  yet,  on  the  strength  of  a  bare  introduction,  he 
Meth  you  in  manuscript,  the  next  day — three  plays,  two  novols,  and 
tkrty  poems,  which  he  bashfully  requesteth  you  first,  to  read ;  se- 
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cOBdly,  to  correct;  and,  thirdly,  to  interest  younelf  to  gel  paUished. 
Two  days  after,  you  receive  the  foUowiog  letter : 

<•  Sib, 

*'  When,  on  Wednesday  lait,  1  lent  to  your  house  my  kumble  aUcnpU, 

Mlidttttg  your  attention  in  the  moif  retpee^l  language,  1  cerUinly  did  expeel| 

In  common  courteiy,  to  bate  rcceifed,  ere  thii,  a  reply.     1  am  consdoot  IhiS 

you  ha? e  many  engagementi  that  you  doubtlesf  thlnlc  of  lupcrtor  coaseqosMS  It 

the  talk  of  reading  mjr  compoftitioni ;  but  there  are  otben,  sir,  who  have  thoagll 

highly  of  whaf  yoif  apparently  despise.    But  enough ! — 1  heg  you  will  immmkaieig 

send  bfck,  by  the  bearer,  all  tub  papees  which,  trusting  to  your  reported  sjn* 

pathy  with  men  of  letters,  1  had  the  folly  to  trouble  you  with.     To  lyie  at  Icail 

they  are  of  importance. 

*'  1  am,  sir, 

*'  Your  obedient  servant, 

"  John  SaxueLi  Nokes." 

Send  back  the  papers,  by  all  means  :  Nokes  would  be  still  iBore  of- 
fended by  any  apology  for  delay,  or  any  excuse  for  not  ullimalely  pi^ 
vailing  on  some  bookseller  to  ruin  himself  by  their  publicatioa. 
Nokes  14  a  vindictive  man,  though  he  knowctb  it  mrt ;  nay,  he  cs* 
teemelh  himself  a  very  reservoir  of  the  lacteal  humanities.  Ypu  naf 
have  served  him  essentially  to-day;  to-morrow  ypii  ipaf  hiia 
"  wounded  his  feelings;"  and,  by  next  Saturday,  be  sure  •(  a  noil 
Tirulent  anonymous  attack  on  you.  But  Nokes  is  to  be  more  pilisl 
than  blamed;  he  is  unfit  br  the  world,  only  because  he  hag  m 
nite  position  in  it. 

Look  now  at  a  third  species  of  literary  men.  Perhapa,  dear 
you  recollect  Mr.  (jofly :  what  a  fine  creature  ho  is,^4iow  full  of  desp 
learning,  of  pure  sentiment,  of  generous  romance  :  how  you  wottld  lis 
him,  if  you  could  but  know  him — but  thai  may  never  be  I— Be  holii 
a  wall  between  himself  and  other  men.  In  the  streets  he  velksi 
alone ;  he  siUeth  alone  in  the  large  arm-chair  at  the  AtheomiB ;  hi 
refuseth  to  converse  -.  he  is  a  ruminative,  but  not  a  gregarioue  uimsl 
His  books  are  admirable ;  but,  somehow  or  other,  tbsy  are  not  p^ 
pulai^ — he  writeth  for  himself,  not  mankind  :  he  is  not  at  hie  eese  ia 
society,  even  with  literary  men ;  he  will  not  let  out, — his  mind  is  Iff 
away.  He  is  tenderly  benevolent,  but  frigidly  unsocial :  he  1 
rather  give  you  his  fortune  than  take  a  walk  with  you.  Heaee» 
all  his  genius,  not  knowing  how  to  address  mankind,  and  diadaiBMsl 
the  knowledge,  he  does  not  a  tithe  of  the  benefit  that  he  might  Coril 
be  learn  to  co-operate  witli  others,  he  might  reform  a  world ;  bilhi 
saith  with  Sir  Thomas  Browne,  "  The  world  that  I  rA^ud  ia  ajMl.' 
Yet  blame  aflecls  him  sensibly— a  hostile  review  Jiide  hii 
quick  :  he  teileth  not  his  complaint,  but  it  preys  williin  :  lie 
hiipself  to  be  undervalued  :  be  is  not  jealous  of  mea'e 
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b«t  fe»<lMfe»at  il— il  it  a  proof  of  injaaUeel^  him :  he  it  melancholie 
aid  dcfpoudoiil :  he  piaes  for  the  Ideal :  he  feels  eociely  to  ool  made 
for  Ihe  nobler  aims,  aad  sickens  at  the  litlleness  of  daily  lite  :  he  hae 
ia  him  all  the  elemeola  of  greatness*  but  not  of  triumph :  he  will  die 
with  hia  beat  qualities  unknewn. 
These  are  three  specimens  of  the  Literary  Man,  essentially  different 
thiogs,  but  having  aomething  in  common,  and  formed  alike  by 
jD  our  soeial  system. 

JU:.^  oO 


CHAPTER  m. 


Tbe  foeliag  or  Melaneholy  and  WeaiiMiB;  bow  eagendered.— We  grow  out  of  it 
wilk  Age.^The  Philosophy  of  Idleness,  its  Sadness.— A  Reason  why  we  are  a 
Bdl^oua  People. 


the  tone  of  Society  which  I  have  attempted  to  describe,  arise 
one  of  the  most  profound  of  our  national  feelings — that  listless  and 
yague  melancholy  .which  partakes  both  of  the  Philosophical  and  the 
Foetic;  that  sad  and  deep  sentiment  which  is  found  onl^  iatheEngUsh 
and  tbe  German  cbaracter,  and  is  produced  in  each  nation  by  tbe  same 
eauaes ;  it  is  the  result  in  both  of  an  eager  mind  placed  in  a  dull  and 
insipid  circle.     (For  in  the  small  towns  of  Germany,  society,  if  it 
poaaeaaea  more  wisdom  than  in  England,  does  not  proffer  more 
cbarme.)    A  weariness  of  spirit  creeps  over  us,  and  the  flatness  of 
the  World  produces  sooaewhat  the  same  moral  result  as  the  vanity  of 
Knowledge.    Hence,  with  the  more  intellectual  of  our  gentry,  the 
voving  and  desultory  thirst  of  travel.    Unsatisfied  desire,  which  they 
do  not  analyze,  urges  them  on  to  escape  from  the  "  stale  and  unpro- 
fitable uaagea"  of  their  native  world.    And  among  the  rich  of  no  other 
people  do  you  so  constantly  find  examples  of  the  msgontbiived.    Thia 
habit  of  mind,  so  unfortunate  to  the  possessor,  is  not  unravourable  to 
poetry :  and  though  derived  from  the  pettiest  causes,  often  gives  some- 
Ibiog  of  interest  and  nohleness  to  the  character.     But  it  is  chiefly  con-« 
fined  to  tbe  young;  after  a  certain  age  we  grow  out  of  it;  the  soul 
kacoroce  accustomed  to  the  mill,  and  follows  the  track  mechanically 
whaeh  it  commenced  in  disgust. 

But  if  there  bo  one  sentiment  more  mournful  than  another  while  \t 
lasla»  it  is  that  conviction  that  All  is  Vanity  which  springs  from  the 
Miloaophy  of  Idleoesa ;  that  craving  Cor  a  sympathy  which  we  never 
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find,  that  restloflBoeu  of  ^lAcked  aOeetion  and  crippled  iotelleel»  which 
belong  to  a  circle  in  which  neither  aflection  nor  intellect  can  be  exerted. 
The  little  desires  of  petty  circles  irritate,  but  cannot  absorb,  the  larger 
capacity  of  mind.  One  reason  why  we,  above  other  nations,  diog 
to  the  consolations  of  Religion  is,  (hat  we  hare  cultirated  so  aparinglT 
the  fascinations  of  the  World. 

As  mankind  only  learnt  the  science  of  Navigation  in  proportion  as 
they  acquired  the  knowledge  of  the  stars,  so,  in  order  to  steer  oor 
course  wisely  through  the  seas  of  Life,  we  have  fixed  our  hearts  upon 
the  more  sublime  and  distant  objects  of  Heaven. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

Portrtit  of  M— — ,  in  EidutWe  Reronned.— Cause  of  hit  Amelioration.- 

hat  receifed  a  8hock.-^pinionii  travel  npward,  Mannera  dovinward.— View  ef 
Society  in  a  Manu(lMstnnu|E  Town.— The  Manufhcturera  and  the  Operitiffa<- 
Caose  in  Cuatoms  for  a  Morement  in  Poiitic8.«-Politiaii  Uniona  u^uriooi  li 
the  Popolar  Cauae. 

• 

I  ■iiAxrAann  the  other  day  with  M ;  you  recollect  that  two 

years  ago  he  was  one  of  the  supereminent  of  the  Dandies;  silent,  con- 
strained, and  insolent;  very  scrupulous  as  to  the  umblemished  cha- 
racter of  hia  friends— /or  foji ;  affecting  to  call  every  thing  '*  a  hope," 
and,  indeed,  afraid  to  laugh,  for  fear  of  cracking  himself  in  Iwn. 

li is  110(9  the  last  man  in  the  world  one  could  thus  deaerike. 

He  talks,  rattles,  rubs  his  hands,  aflTects  a  certain  jollity  of  manner; 
wants  you  to  think  him  a  devilish  good  fellow ;  dresses,  to  be  sore»  as 
tlie  young  and  the  handsome  are  prone  to  dress— «el(m  to  rf'gle»g  bol 
you  may  evidently  see  that  he  does  so  mechanically;  his  soul  baa 
longer  in  his  clothes.  He  startled  me,  too,  by  quoting  Bacon.  Yen 
know  we  never  suspected  he  had  so  much  learning :  but,  between  yen 
and  me,  I  think  the  quotation  is  a  motto  to  one  of  the  newspapen. 
However  that  b«\  H— -»  is  evidently  no  longer  indifferent  aa  la 
whether  you  think  he  has  information  or  not :  ho  is  anxious  for  yonr 
good  esteem :  he  b  overwlielmini^ly  courteous  and  complimentary; 
he,  who  once  extended  the  tip  of  his  finger  to  you,  now  shakes  you  by 

both  hands ;  it  is  not  any  longer  M 's  fault  if  he  is  not  agreeable; 

he  strives  to  be  so  with  might  and  main;  and,  in  fact,  he  succeeds;  it 
b  impossible  not  to  like  such  a  ^ontlcmanliko,  good-looking,  iii^ 
^il^  (eilon ,  when  he  once  condescends  to  wish  for  your  good  opt 
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Dion.  His  only  fault  is,  that  he  is  too  elaborately  off-hand,  (oo  atu- 
pendoQBly  courteous ;  he  has  not  yet  learned,  like  Will  Honeycomb. 
'"  to  laugh  easily ;"  it  will  take  him  some  little  time  to  be  good-natured 

spontaneously;  howbeit»  M is  marvellously  improved.    After 

heakCast,  we  walked  down  St.  James's  Street;  M hais  lost  his  old 

walk  entirely ;  you  recollect  that  he  used  to  carry  his  eyes  and  noser 
in  the  air,  never  looking  on  either  side  of  him,  and  seeming  to  drop 
apon  your  existence  by  accident.  Now  he  looks  round  him  with  a 
Gordid  air,  casts  a  frequent  glance  to  the  opposite  side  of  the  street, 
iod  seems  mortally  afraid  lest  he  should  by  chance  overlook  some 
IMiasiog  acquaintance.    We  met  two  or  three  plain-dressed,  respec- 

tible-looking  persons,  the  last  people  in  the  world  whom  M (you 

voold  say)  could  by  possibility  have  known ;  M stops  short,  bis 

bee  beaming  with  gratulation,  shakes  them  by  the  hand,  pulls  them 
by  the  button,  whispers  them  in  the  ear,  and  tears  himself  away  at 
bst  with  a  '*  recollect,  my  dear  sir,  I'm  entirely  at  your  service.'* 
All  this  is  very  strange!  what  can  possibly  have  wrought  such  a 

miracle  in  M ?  I  will  tell  you ;  M— —  has  now  cot  coaanTOBiiTs ! 

It  b  a  profound  observation  in  an  Italian  historian  that  the  courtesy 
of  nobles  is  in  proportion  to  the  occasions  imposed  on  them  by  the 
ooDStitation,  of  mixing  among  the  people.  We  do  not  want  to  be  told 
that  the  Roman  nobles  in  the  times  of  the  Republic  were  polished  and 
urbane;  that  they  practised  all  the  seductions  of  manners ;  we  ought 

to  know  this  at  once,  by  reading  the  method  of  their  elections.    M 

was  in  the  House  a  few  years  ago,  when  you  recollect  him  ;  but  he 
had  never  in  his  life  seen  the  keeper,  the  butler,  and  the  steward  who 

returned  him  to  Parliament.     For  the  last  twelve  months  M has 

been  practising  the  familar  and  the  friendly  to  some  three  thousand 
electors  in— —shire.  The  effort  to  please,  at  first  necessary  to  him, 
has  grown  agreeable.  Ho  is  getting  into  the  habit  of  it.  He  is  in 
for  a  large  commercial  town;  he  is  the  youngest,  that  is,  the  active, 
member :  he  is  compelled  to  mix  with  men  of  all  classes ;  how  on 
earth  can  he  continue  to  be  an  Exclusive?    Do  you  not  perceive, 

therefore » dear ,  how  much  the  operations  of  the  Reform  Bill  will 

ultimately  bear  upon  the  tone  of  manners  ?    Do  you  not  perceive  how 

much  they  have  done  so  already?  M is  still  the  glass  of  fashion. 

Sliding,  as  he  has  done,  into  the  temper  of  the  times,  his  set  imitate  him 
DOW  as  they  used  to  imitate  him  two  years  ago.  Changed  himself, 
he  has  inoculated  a  whole  coterie.  Thus  laws  and  manners  react 
upon  each  other. 

We  may  perceive  everywhere,  indeed,  that  *'  Fashion"  has  received 
(material  shock.  If  there  is  less  fine  genllemanship  than  formerly,  so 
4io  fine  ladies  are  not  quite  so  powerful  as  they  were ;  they  no  longer 
ill  the  mouth  of  the  gaping  world  with  tales  of  triumphant  insolence 
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tod  ibuhed  lenrility.    A  grarer  aipect  ee  of  todaty. 

The  great  eTenIs  that  hare  taken  place  ve  k  the  lorfaee  of  tho 
Arialocratic  Sentiment  too  roughly,  to  allow  it  easily  toreaaneHf 
former  stale.  Fashion  cannot  for  many  years  be  what  it  baa  beta. 
In  political  quiet,  the  aristocracy  are  the  natural  diclatora  of  aodaly. 
and  their  sentimenUare  the  most  listened  to.  Now,  the  sum  of  Ihair 
sentiments,  as  we  have  seen,  is  Fashion :  in  agitated  timeSp  the  peopla 
rise  into  importance,  and  their  sentimenla  become  the  loudest  and  aaasl 
obtrusiYe;  the  aggregate  of  /Aetr  sentiments,  as  we  bate  aeeop  ia  Op^ 
nion.  It  i§then,  that  unable  to  lead,  the  aristocracy  UDCOMekmily 
follow  the  impulse,  and  it  becomea  tkeftukkm  to  hepapuimr. 
may  we  date,  if  we  descend  to  the  philosophy  of  triflea,  inno¥atk»a 
in  costume :  and  the  spirit  of  the  French  ReTolution,  which 
vainly  through  the  massire  eloquence  of  Foi,  aocceeded  at  least  ii 
sweeping  away  from  our  salo<  hebrocaded  waistooatand  thodianori 
buckles.    At  the  time  of  the  <  mi  Reform,  oar  drawing  waai 

gossips  affected  the  tone  of  igtiam  liberalism ;  and  Hie  Jifil^i 

of  ^arliameol  lisped  hr\h  sturdy  dogmas  on  the  *' Rights  of  the  Peepia.'* 
Thus,  while  aoeial  habits  descend  from  the  upper  to  the  loweal  daBi» 
potf/ica/ principles,  on  the  contrary,  are  reTerberationa  of  opiiisa 
travelling  from  the  base  to  the  apei  of  society.    The  Ariatoeraey  kmJ 
the  Manners  of  Life,  and  the  People  proiduce  the  Revolutiona  sM 
Thought  ^ 

This  reflection  leads  us  deeper  into  the  subject  before  na.  Lai  ai 
transport  ourselves  from  the  metropolis  to  a  manufacturing  town,  mi 
see  from  what  cause  in  the  habits  of  social  life  the  political  fffBtiitiffi^ 
of  one  claas  are  forced  on  the  acceptance  of  another. 

There  Is  this  germ  of  truth  in  the  0  wenite  principle  of  eo-openUsi: 
CoH>peration  is  power ;  in  proportion  as  people  combine,  they  knav 
their  strength ;  civilization  itself  is  but  the  effect  of  combining.  1( 
then,  there  are  two  classes,  supposed  to  be  antagonista  to  each  othsr, 
and  the  members  of  the  one  class  combine  more  than  those  of  aBothsr, 
the  former  class  will  be  the  more  powerful ;  keep  this  truth  in 
we  shall  apply  it  presently. 

We  are  now  at  a  manufacturing  town ;  observe  those 
tradesmen — they  are  the  master  manufacturers — the  aristocracy  «f  Ai 
place.    Look  in  that  drawing-room,  betraying  the  evidence  of  a  de- 
corous and  honourable  opulence ;  there  is  a  little  coterie  aascmMsi 
yon  short  gentleman  in  blue  is  a  retired  captain  in  the  navy : 
portly  personage,  with  the  large  bunch  of  seals,  is  the  mayor 
town  :  yond«!r  is  a  small  proprietor,  who  has  purchased  a  while 
and  a  few  acres,  and  become  a  squire  :  that  knot  of  <  onbbalalani 
composed  of  the  richest  manufacturers  of  the  place :  at  the 
of  the  room  are  the  ladies,  wives  and  daughters  of  tlio 
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riiilir  ia  dw  Iqwb— «  stray  legislator,  perhaps,  who  has  eomo 
I  flMBolacCories:  or,  perhaps,  like  us,  to  know  the  men  who 
la :  th^  gentlemeo  gather  round  him — a  conversation  ensues 
iDiious  (or  general  information — he  speaks  of  the  good  sense 
Ukal  knowledge  of  a  certain  manufacturer  he  has  visited 
• 

a  good  sort  of  a  man,  I  believe,"  says  the  mayor^  **  and  very 
aiactioBS ;  but  we  seldom  meet,  except  at  a  canvass— our  wives 

I  if  a  patronizing  air  about  the  magistrate  as  he  says  this— our 
if  surprised — he  turns  to  the  rest— he  perceives  that  he  is 
aomebody  whom  the  company  decidedly  consider  low  and  un- 

moi  one  of  their  set.  He  finds,  as  conversation  proceeds, 
a  aa  much  among  exclusives  as  if  he  were  at  St.James's.  The 
f  he  dines  with  the  manufacturer  he  praised — the  household 
■anoes  are  less  elegant  than  those  he  witnessed  the  day  before 

waa  f  man-servant  at  the  one  house — there  is  a  footbey  at 
ir.     He  turns  the  conversation  on  his  entertainer  of  the  pre- 

f  •  Bi0i  MTt  of  man ,"  says  his  host, ' '  but  set  np,  full  of  prejudice 


>» 


"  adds  the  hostess ;  *'  yet  I  recollect  his  wife's  father  kept  a  stall. 
m  bu  more  airs  than  the  member's  lady,  who  Is  an  earl's 


Bf." 


aUaager  next  speaks  of  a  manufacturer  of  still  less  wealth  and 
jence  than  his  entertainer. 

I,"  says  his  host,  **  a  sharp  fellow,  but  of  coarse  habits,  and  his 
IS  ate  $e  violent.     He  behaved  very  ill  to  Mr.  -— ,  at  the  last 


I." 


id  his  wife,"  addsthe  lady,  "is  very  angry  with  us;  she  wanted 

•ith  us  to  the  town  balls — now  you  know,  Mr. ,  that  we 

raw  soma  distinction." 

conversation  at  each  of  these  places  turns  little  upon  theories  of 
\ ;  the  Ministers  are  talked  over ;  perhaps  also  the  history  of  the 
sation ;  the  ladies  discuss  small  scandals,  the  same  as  if  they 
t  Almack's.  Our  stranger  goes  away ;  he  finds  these  two  houses 
of  the  general  divisions  of  one  class ;  yet,  mark — this  is  one  class 
Manufacturers,  to  which  another  class — the  Operatives,  suppose 
ave  an  antagonist  interest. — 

visiter  now  resolves  to  see  something  more  of  the  other  class— ^ 
ods  a  festive  meeting  of  the  Operatives,  at  the  Blue  Bear.  It  is 
room  crowded  to  suflbcalion.  His  health  is  drunk — he  makes 
,e  liberal  speech — it  is  received  with  applause.  An  Operative  is 
ailed  upon ;  he  addresses  the  meeting — he  begins  with  many 
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apologies  for  his  own  incapacity,  but  gradually  becomiiig  assured*  he 
reconciles  himself  and  his  audience  to  the  (ask,  by  the  recollectkni, 
that  whatever  his  own  deficiencies  he  is  one  otihem  ;  he  is  strength- 
ened by  the  unanimity  of  their  cause.  '*  ff^e  OperatiTes,"  he  says, 
(and  the  audience  shout  forth  tlieir  sympathy  and  approbaliOD)  "  im 
are  oppressed  with  taxes  and  unjust  laws,  but  let  us  only  be  firm  to 
each  other,  and  wo  shall  get  redress  at  last.  The  people  must  help 
themselves— our  rulers  won't  help  us — Union  is  our  watchword." 

Such  arc  the  materials  wilh  which  the  orator  works  upon  the  sym- 
pathy of  the  audience ;  and  as  he  progresses,  he  applies  himself  less  to 
the  small  points  than  to  the  startling  theories  of  politics.  He  touches 
little  on  party  politics ;  much  upon  abstract  principles ;  the  necessity 
of  knowledge,  and  the  eflects  of  education.  What  is  the  conclusion 
forced  upon  our  stranger's  mind  ?  This :  That  where  the  one  class  ara 
divided  by  small  jealousies  into  a  hundred  coteries,  the  other  class  ara 
consolidated  into  a  powerful  union  :  that  where  one  class  think  little 
of  the  theories  of  politics,  such  speculations  are  ever  present  to  Iho 
other— the  staple  matter  of  their  meetings — the  motive  and  the  end  ef 
their  association.  Thus,  fastening  our  attention  to  things  below  Iho 
surface,  we  perceive  the  true  reason  why  Democratic  Opinioa  most 
become  more  and  more  prevalent;— t7a  espouMert  awe  trnttiiCJ— il 
each  ensuing  election  they  form  a  sturdy  body»  not  to  be  detached  fraa 
each  other  by  isolated  appeals— they  must  be  gained  by  addreaalnglho 
whole.  If  the  manufacturers,  therefore,  desire  to  return  a  rrprcisM 
tative,  they  must  choose  a  candidate  pfofiuing  9uch  MmMmemh  m 
are  generally  pleasing  to  this  powerful  body,  viz.  the  class  below  Iheas. 
Thus,  unconsciously  to  themselves,  they  adopt  the  principles  oC  their 
inferiors,  whom  they  dread,  and  in  returning  what  they  call  *'  Ihok 
own  member,*'  return  in  reality  the  supporter  of  the  doctrines  of  Iho 
operatives.* 

Two  causes  militate  against  the  compact  solidity  of  this  democnlia 
body ;  corruption  is  the  first.  But  I  apprehend  that  (even  ifthohsMal 
be  not  obtained,  which  sooner  or  later  it  probably  will  be)  wilh  everj 
succeeding  election  this  cause  will  grow  less  and  less  powerful,  in  p«^ 
portion  as  the  truth  forces  itself  on  the  mass,  that  each  individual  «■ 
gain  more  by  the  permanent  reduction  of  taxes  than  by  the  tamponrj 
emolument  of  a  bribe.     By  indisputable  calculation,  it  can  be 


*  It  it  absurd  to  suppose  (yet  it  is  the  commonest  of  snppotltioBt)  Ihaft  IT; 
keep  on/y  gentlemen  ami  noblemen's  sons  in  parliament,  parlianeal  to 
lean  democratic  than  if  alloyed  with  Plebeians.  It  is  the  laws  whkli  v  mmim.  Ml 
the  men  >Kho  make  them,  that  advance  the  democratic  movement    if  aa  CHfti  an  ~ 
pled((e  himKpir  to  certain  measures,  which  act  as  a  blow  to  the  wlttaaatj^  wM 
could  a  nKM.'hantc  do  more  ?   Does  it  nignify  whether  you  break  down  a  wnA  If  a  f! 
plain  pick-ixe,  or  one  with  a  coronet  carved  on  the  handle  ?  The  Ronaat  oM  '    * 
the  power  to  choose  plebeians,  they  chose  patricians;  but  the  patridaDa  thaf  i 
destroyed  the  ariftocrae>'. 
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MTf  woridng  1  8  now  taxed  to  the  amoont  of  one-third  of  bis 
f  wages ;  sup]  g  the  operative  to  obtain  twelve  shillings  a 
he  if  taxed*  therefore,  to  the  amount  of  four  shillings  a  week ; 
»d  of  six  years  (the  supposed  duration  of  parliament)  he  will, 
aentlf ,  have  contributed  to  the  revenue,  from  his  poor  earn* 
tie  almost  incredible  sum  of  S'll.  8«.  What  is  any  bribe  that 
offered  to  him,  in  comparison  to  the  hope  of  materially  dimi- 
;  this  mighty  and  constant  expenditure  ?  You  may  say  the  hope 
—perhaps  it  is  so — but  he  will  always  cherish  and  endeavour  to 
it. 

Credula  vitam    • 
Spgsfovet,  etfore  creu  settler  ait  melius, 

I,  the  distress  of  the  lower  orders,  hitherto  the  source  of  corrup- 
lay  become  its  preventive. 

iher  cause  of  division  among  the  operatives,  may  be  that  which 
ml  politicians  have  considered  the  most  dangerous  cementer  of 
Ofwer,  yiz.  "  the  establishment  of  Political  Unions."  If  we  look 
feneiality  of  towns/  we  shall  find  that  it  is  a  very  small  pro- 
lot  even  the  ultra  liberal  party  that  have  enrolled  themselves 
le  Msoeiations.  In  fact,  the  Unions  are  regarded  with  jealousy ; 
m  who  originate  them,  the  boldest  and  most  officious  of  their 
ire  often  considered  by  their  equals  as  arrogant  pretenders,  as- 
;a  dictatorship,  which  (he  vanity  of  the  body  at  large  is  unwill- 
illow.  Hence,  instead  of  uniting  the  mass,  they  tend  to  intro- 
[visions.  Another  eflect  they  produce  is,  from  their  paucity  of 
rs,  to  weaken  the  influence  of  the  operatives,  by  showing  a 
I  weakness,  as  well  as  an  evidence  of  schism.  The  other  classes 
to  judge  of  the  strength  of  the  party,  by  these  its  assumed  host 
ny  ;  and  to  estimate  the  numbers  of  persons  professing  the  same 
M  as  Political  Unions,  by  counting  the  names  that  these  com- 
OS  have  enrolled.  A  party  to  be  strong,  should  always  appear 
;  the  show  often  wins 'the  battle;  as  the  sultans  of  the  East,  in 
0  defeat  rebellion,  have  usually  found  it  sufficient  merely  to  levy 
ly.  I  conceive,  therefore,  however  excusable  or  useful  such  as- 
ms may  be  in  a  conflux  of  fierce  and  agitated  events,  they  are, 
te  of  ordinary  peace,  as  prejudicial  f  to  the  real  power  and  so- 


I  do  not  here  rerer  to  the  Unions  in  Birmingham  and  one  or  two 
they  are  indeed  powerful  in  point  of  numhers — ^bat  I  auspect 
i  fan  by  diYiaions  among  ihemse\yes.~^CAtidendum  to  Third  Edition,)  Since 
•k  waa  first  published  many  of  the  Political  Unions  haTe  died — many  more 
1^— away.     The  Trades^  Unions  greatly  helped  to  dissolve  the  Political 

Tbe  working  classes  would  not  subscribe  to  both, 
idM  these :  consequences,  their  natural  effect,  if  successful,  would  be  tbe 
of  aa  oligarchy  in  every  town.   Two  or  three,  not  of  the  wisest  meSi 


1 
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lidity  ef  the  more  popular  party,  as  they  are  arrogant  ioterAmn  iMh 
the  proper  functions  of  the  goTernment.  There  la  only  one  Juat»  ni« 
turaU  and  eflicacious  Political  Union— and  that  is  the  8fm— a  8liie 
fkal  riiall  at  ooee  rule  and  content  the  People ;— nerer  f  laMMf  to 
their  will  laaMia  alwaya jmeWNf  for  their  waoti. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SOCIAL  HABITS  OF  THE  POPULATION. 

The  Phjiical  State  of  the  InhabiUott  of  Msnn(tetari]i|  towns.— PrMMTtioa  s( 
Deaths  !■  t  MannfiMturing  and  Agricaltnral  Diatrict  no  iuindanlof  lb*  Pra^aittsn 
of  Diaease.— The  Childhood  of  the  Poor.— Extraet  ftom  Elia.— Bvidoaea  •«  Hs 
Factory  Bill.— Progreas  to  Manhood— Artificial  Stimulua.— NoMe  Traita  aflht 
Operatires,  Desires  better  than  their  Condition.— Immorality,  two  Canaea,  rif^ 
sical  and  Moral.^  Excess  of  early  Labour  should  be  reatricted.— Natioaal  M^ 
cation  promoted.— Poor-laws  are  the  History  of  the  Poor.— IndJspoaitiin  II 
work,  not  want  of  It,  is  the  cause  of  Pauperism.— Efldenoe  of  the  trntli  oTlhit 


Proposition.— Fable  of  Erid  and  Mephistophdes.— The  AMd  wnrie  off  thai  ttl 
Able-bo<lied.— Relief  considered  a  Right.— Pernicious  iidnence  mt  the  MtHh 
cracy. — ^The  Clergy  vindicated  —Public  Charities,  how  prejudicial  .^PnaHl 
Poor-laws  deaden  natural  Affections  of  Parent  and  Child.— Cause  of  LleeniJsSi 
neas. —Inundations  of  the  Irish.— Remedies,  difliculty  of  them  iit>|gBrnaii 
Governments  should  be  really  executive ,  not  merely  f«fcii/iMMi/.^>OolliMS(a 
proposed  Reform  in  the  Poor-laws.— Concluding  RemarlLS. 

*'  Mah  is  horn  to  walk  erect,  and  look  upon  the  heayena."  BdsIJS 
the  Poet.  Man  does  not  always  fulfil  the  object  of  his  birth  ;  he  gNA 
forth  to  his  labour  with  a  bending  and  despondent  frame,  and  ba  MM 
not  his  eyes  from  the  soil  whose  mire  halh  entered  into  hia  soal.  Hi 
phyifcal  condition  of  the  Working  Classes  in  manufacturing  Towili 
more  wretched  than  we  can  bear  to  consider.  It  is  not  that  the  •▼CN|| 
of  deaths  in  manufacturing  towns  is  greater  than  that  hi  the  igrle# 
tural  districts.  The  labourers  in  the  latter  are  subjeet  to  violenl  ail 
sudden  diseases,  proceeding  from  acute  inflammation ;  medical 
ancc  is  remote,  and  negligently  administered ;  their  robust  framet 


but  of  the  moHt  active,  and  the  moiit  oratorical  (the  latit  quality  is,  in  all 
semblies,  more  dangerous  than  salutary — it  hu  been  ever  so  f n 
pin  possession  of  the  assembly.    In  fact,  these  assemblies  woold 
in  every  town  a  machine  for  tailing  away  the  power  of  the 
the  ambition  of  the  few.    The  greatest  fear  in  an  artstocratle 


lid  operaia  hgr  MM 
;  ioantrf  ii,  fMlfi^ 


opposition  of  one  aristocracy  should  he  but  the  commen        nt    t  mmthm,    IV, 
principles  arc  so  griieraliy  known  to  Iw  in  ftivoor  of  the  y»  IMI  WhM  I  iB* 

said  on  this  point  will  possibly  have  more  weight  thaa  If  I 
hot  of  a  different  party. 


ELOQUENT  PABSAQB  IN  EUA.  If 

he  diieate  thit  attacks  them ;  they  are  stricken  down  in  the  inmmer 
if  tbeirdays,  and  die  in  the  zenith  of  vigorous  health.  Not  so  with 
ho  Mechanic  ;  he  has  medical  aid  at  hand  ;  acute  disorders  fall  light 
Ml  Iha  yielding  relaxation  of  his  frame ;  it  is  not  that  he  rfisgasowi  tfaaK 
he  kbourer ;  he  lives  mom  fainfullff ;  he  knows  not  what  health  is ; 
lii  whole  lite  is  thai  of  a  man  noarished  on  slow  poisons ;  Disease  sits 
It  hia  heart,  and  gnaws  at  its  cruel  leisure.  Dum  vivat,  moriiur, 
rhe  doae  and  mephitic  air,  the  incessant  labour — in  some  manufao-^ 
toriei  the  small  deleterious  particles  that  float  upon  the  atmosphere/ 
engender  painful  andimbittering  maladies,  and  afflict  with  curses,  eten 
more  dread  than  are  the  heritage  of  literary  application,  the  Student 
of  the  Loom.  But  it  is  not  only  the  diseases  that  he  entails  upon  him- 
lelf  to  which  the  Operatire  is  subject ;  he  bears  in  the  Bbre  of  his 
nenrea  and  the  marrow  of  his  bones  the  terrible  bequeathments  of 
hereditary  Affliction.  His  parents  married  under  age,  unflt  for  the 
earea,  inadequate  to  the  labours,  which  a  rash  and  hasty  conneiion 
has  foreed  upon  them  ;— each  perhaps  having  resort  to  ardent  spirits  in 
the  ahcNrt  intervals  of  rest,— 'the  mother  engaged  in  the  toil  of  a  factory 
at  Ihe  moat  advanced  period  of  her  pregnancy  ; — every  hour  she 
ae  employi  adding  the  seeds  of  a  new  inCrmity  to  her  unborn  ofl*- 
apriDg! — 

Obeerve  Ihe  young  mother,  how  wan  and  worn  her  cheek  ;  how 
ifiiaJid  her  attire ;  how  mean  her  home  ;  yet  her  wages  and  those  of 
her  partner  are  amply  sufficient,  perhaps,  to  smooth  with  decorous 
comforts  the  hours  of  Rest,  and  to  provide  for  all  the  sudden  necessities 
of  toiling  life.  A  thriftless  and  slattern  waste  converts  what  ought  to 
be  competence  into  poverty,  and,  amidst  cheerless  and  unloving  aspects, 
Ihe  young  victim  is  ushered  into  light.  The  early  years  of  the  Poor 
haf  e  been  drawn  by  the  hand  of  a  master.  I  quote  the  description  not 
only  as  being  wholly  faithful  to  truth,  but  as  one  of  the  most  touching 
(yet  least  generally  known)  examples  of  the  highest  order  of  pathetic 
eloquence  which  Modern  Literature  has  produced. 

'*  The  innocent  prattle  of  his  children  takes  out  the  sting  of  a  man's 
poverty.  But  the  children  of  the  very  poor  do  not  prattle  I  It  is  none 
of  the  least  frightful  features  in  that  condition,  that  there  is  no  childish- 
ness in  its  dwellings.  Poor  people,  said  a  sensible  old  nurse  to  us 
once,  do  not  ^in^up  their  children  ;  they  drag  them  up.  The  litlle 
careless  darling  of  the  wealthier  nursery,  in  their  hovel  is  transformed 
betimes  into  a  premature  reflecting  person.  No  one  has  time  to  dandle 
it,  no  one  thinks  it  worth  while  to  coax  it,  to  soothe  it,  to  toss  it  up 
and  down,  to  humour  it.    There  is  none  to  kiss  away  its  tears.    If  it 

•  I  have  held  correspondence  on  this  point  with  some  inhabitant  or  other  in  most 
•Tour  manufacturing  towns,  and  it  seems  that  nearly  all  manufactories  engendei^ 
their  pecoUar  disease. 
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cries,  it  can  only  be  beaten.  It  has  been  prettily  said  that '  a  babe  is 
fed  witli  milk  and  praise.'  But  the  aliment  of  this  poor  babe  was  thin, 
un-nourishing ;  the  return  to  its  little  baby-tricks,  and  efforts  to  engage 
attention,  bitter,  ceaseless  objurgation.  It  nerer  had  a  toy,  or  knew 
what  a  coral  meant.  It  grew  up  without  the  lullaby  of  nurses ;  it  was 
«  stranger  to  the  patient  fondle,  the  hushing  caress,  the  atlraefiBB 
■ovclty,  the  costlier  plaything,  or  the  cheaper  off-hand  contriTuoe  lo 
divert  the  child  ;  the  prattled  nonsense  (best  sense  to  it),  the  wife  im- 
pertinences, the  wholesome  lies,  the  apt  story  interposed,  tlwt  puis  a 
stop  to  present  sufferings,  and  awakens  the 'passion  of  young  wondsr. 
It  was  never  sung  to — no  one  ever  told  to  it  a  tale  of  the  nursery.  It 
was  dragged  up,  to  live  or  to  die,  as  it  happened.  It  had  no  yoang 
dreams.  It  broke  at  once  into  the  iron  realities  of  life.  A  child  exiiii 
not  for  the  very  poor  as  any  object  of  dalliance ;  it  is  only  another 
mouth  to  be  fed,  a  pair  of  little  hands  to  be  betimes  inured  to  laboor. 
It  is  the  rival,  till  it  can  be  the  co-operator,  for  food  with  the  parenL 
It  is  never  his  mirth,  his  diversion,  his  solace  ;  it  never  makes  lifan 
young  again,  with  recalling  his  young  times.  The  children  of  the  very 
poor  have  no  young  limes.  It  makes  the  very  heart  lo  bleed  lo 
overhear  the  casual  street-talk  between  a  poor  woman  and  her  Ullle 
girl,  a  woman  of  the  better  sort  of  poor,  in  a  condition  rather  above  the 
squalid  beings  which  we  have  been  contemplating.  It  is  not  of  toys, 
of  nursery  books,  of  summer  holidays  (fitting  that  age) ;  of  the  pro- 
mised sight,  or  play  ;  of  praised  sufficiency  at  school.  It  is  of  man- 
gling and  clearstarching,  of  tlie  price  of  coals,  or  of  potatoes.  The  qoo- 
tions  of  the  child,  that  should  be  the  very  outpourings  of  curiosity  ia 
idleness,  are  marked  with  forecast  and  melancholy  providence.  It  hm 
come  to  be  a  woman,  before  it  was  a  child.  It  has  learned  lo  go  to 
market ;  it  chaffers,  it  haggles,  it  envies,  it  murmurs ;  it  is  knowing, 
acute,  sharpened  ;  it  never  prattles.  Had  we  not  reason  to  say,  UmI 
the  home  of  the  very  poor  is  no  home?"  * 

What  homely  and  passionate  pathos  I  I  can  do  no  homage  to  tiMl 
critic  who  will  not  allow  that  I  have  quoted  one  of  the  most  striking 
master  pieces  of  English  composition. 

But  if  this  be  the  ordinary  state  of  the  children  of  the  poor,  liov 
doubly  aggravated  in  the  case  of  the  manufacturing  poor.  What  i 
dark  and  terrible  history  of  early  suffering  is  developed  in  the  evidence 
on  the  Factory  Bill.     Let  us  take  an  instance : 

*  The  Lafit  Eviaji  of  Elia. 
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EVIDENCE  OF  DAVID  BYWATER. 

Wcreyim  afterwards  taken  to  the  steaming  department? — ^Yes. 

At  wliatage?— I  believe  I  was  turned  thirteen  then. 

h  CiMt  a  laborious  employment? — Yes;  we  stood  on  one  side  and  torned  the 
doth  orer,  and  then  we  had  to  go  to  the  other  side  and  turn  the  cloth  o? er. 

Were  yon  there  some  time  before  you  worked  long  hours  ?— Yes ;  but  there  was 
10  much  work  beforehand  that  we  were  obliged  to  start  night-work. 

At  whad  afe  were  you  when  you  entered  upon  that  nightwork  ?— I  was  nearly 

iMirtCCB. 

'^ill  yoD  state  to  this  Committee  the  labour  which  you  endured  when  you  were 
pot  apoo  long  hours  and  the  night-work  was  added?—!  started  at  one  o'clock  on 
Monday  morning,  and  went  on  till  twelve  o'clock  on  Tuesday  night. 

What  iaterTal8''had  you  for  food  and  rest  ? — We  started  at  one  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day taoming,  and  th^n  we  went  on  till  five,  and  stopped  for  half  an  hour  for  re- 
ftcshawnt;  then  we  went  on  again  till  eight  o'clock,  at  breakfast-time;  then  we  had 
luJf  an  boor,  and  then  we  went  on  till  twelve  o'clock,  and  had  an  hour  for  dinner : 
sad  theii  we  went  on  again  till  five  o^clock,  and  had  half  an  hour  for  drinking ;  and 
then  we  started  at  halF-past  five,  and  if  we  had  a  mind  we  could  stop  at  nine  and 
have  hair  an  boor  then,  but  we  thought  it  would  be  best  to  have  an  hour  and  a  half 
tofether,  which  we  might  have  at  half-past  eleven;  so  we  went  on  firom  half-past 
five,  and  stopped  at  half-past  eleven  for  refreshment  for  an  hour  and  a  half  at  mid- 
■ight ;  tlMn  we  went  on  from  one  till  five  again,  and  then  we  stopped  for  half  an 
hoar ;  then  we  went  on  again  till  breakfast-time,  when  we  had  half  an  hour;  and 
tbm  we  went  on  again  till  twelve  o'clock,  at  dinner-time,  and  then  we  had  an  hour ; 
and  then  we  stopped  at  five  o'clock  again  on  Tuesday  aftemoon,  for  half  an  hour 
for  drinking;  then  we  went  on  till  half  past  eleven,  and  then  we  gave  over  till  five 
o'clock  on^'ednesday  morning. 

•  •••♦♦ 

Yoa  say  yoo  were  taken  to  be  a  steamer;  are  not  very  stout  and  healthy  youths 
usoally  selected  for  that  purpose  ?  — Yes,  the  overlooker  said  he  thought  I  should 
be  the  strongest 

\%  hen  did  yon  commence  on  Wednesday  morning  ? — At  five  o'clock,  and  then 
we  worked  till  eight  o'clock,  and  then  we  had  half  an  hour  again ;  then  we  went  on 
to  dinner-time,  and  had  an  hour  at  twelve  o'clock ;  and  then  at  one  o'clock  we  went 
on  again  till  five,  and  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  went  on  till  half-past 
eleven  again ;  and  then  we  started  again  at  one  o'clock  on  Thursday  morning,  and 
nent  on  till  five  o'clock ;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  went  on  till  eight 
oYiock ;  we  had  half  an  hour  for  breakfast,  and  then  we  went  on  till  twelve  and 
got  oor  dinner;  then  at  one  o'clock  we  went  on  till  five  o'clock,  and  then  we  h<  d 
half  an  hour;  then  we  went  on  till  half-past  eleven,  and  then  we  gave  over  till  five 
o'clock  on  Friday  morning;  then  we  st!irted  again  at  five  o'clock,  and  went  on  till 
eight;  then  we  went  on  till  dinner-time,  at  twelve  o'clock;  then  at  one  o'clock  we 
went  on  till  five ;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  then  we  went  on  till  half.paht 
eleven;  then  we  started  again  at  one  o'clock  on  Saturday  morning,  and  went  on 
till  five ;  then  we  had  half  an  hour,  and  went  on  till  eight ;  then  we  had  half  an 
kour  for  breakfast,  and  went  on  till  twelve  ;  then  we  had  an  hour  for  dinner,  ajid 
then  went  on  from  one  o'clock  till  seven,  or  eight,  or  nine  o'clock ;  we  had  no 
drinking-time  on  Saturday  afternoon ;  we  could  seldom  get  to  give  over  on  the 
Saturday  afternoon  as  the  other  people  did. 

Vow  said  tkat  you  was  selected  as  a  steamer  by  the  overlooker ^  on  account  of 
your  being  a  stout  and  healthy  boy? — Yes,  he  said  he  thought  I  was  the  strongest, 
und  to  i  should  go. 

Were  you  perfect  in  your  limhs  when  you  undertook  that  long  and  excessive 

labour. ' — Yes,  I  was. 

What  ejffeei  did  it  produce  upon  you  ^^^It  brought  a  weakness  on  me;  I  felt  my 
kmets  quite  ache. 

Had  you  pain  in  your  limbs  and  all  over  your  bodyf-^Yes. 

8/mw  what  effect  it  had  upon  your  limbs. -^It  made  me  very  croolrerf.— [Here  the 
witness  showed  his  knees  and  legs.] 

Are  your  thighs  also  btntf'^Yts,  the  bone  is  quite  bent. 
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How  long  was  it  after  you  hail  tn  cnilure  this  long  labour  beror«  your  limbt  fett 
in  that  wav  ?— I  wasi  very  tiooo  told  of  it,  before  I  fouad  it  out  myseir. 

What  dia  thpy  toll  you  ?— They  told  me  I  was  getting  very  crooked  ia  my  knees; 
mv  mother  Toimd  it  out  first. 

What  did  she  say  alwut  il?— She  said  1  should  kill  myself  with  working  thislMg 

time. 

If  you  knd  refuted  to  work  tkone  long  hours  ^  and  have  wished  to  have  worked  m 
moderate  length  of  time  onfg^ehouid  you  have  been  retained  in  your  ntuaiiom .'— / 
ehould  have  hod  to  go  home:  I  thould  have  been  turned  off  directly, 
•  »■••* 

EVIDENCE  OF  ELD1N  HARGRAVE. 

In  attending  to  this  machine,  are  you  not  always  upon  the  ttretch,  and  npon  the 
move  ?-*Ycs,  always. 

Do  you  not  use  your  hand  a  good  deal  in  stretching  it  out  ?— Yes. 

What  efft'Ci  had  this  long  Labour  upon  you  ?— I  bad  a  paiu  across  my  knee,  and  I 
got  crooked. 

^as  it  thr  liack  of  your  knee,  or  the  side  of  your  knee  ? — All  round. 

Wili yoH  thaw  yotir/imhef     [Here  the  witness  exposed  his  legs  and  kneff.] 

Were  your  knee*  ever  etraight  at  any  time ^-^They  were  etraighi  before  t a 
to  Mr.  Brown' n  mill. 


You  Bay  that  you  worked  for  seventeen  hours  a  day  all  the  year  round; 
do  that  without  interryptiun  ?—  IV*. 

Could  you  attend  any  day  or  night  school  ?— No. 

Can  you  write? — No. 

Can  >ou  read  ? — I  ran  read  a  little  in  a  Kpelling-book. 

>^  here  di  J  you  learn  that ;  did  you  go  to  a  Sunday-school  ?— No,  I  had  not]clochn 
Id  go  in. 


EVIDENCE    OF   Mr.  THOMAS   DANIEL, 

relative  to  the  Boys  called  Scavengers. 

You  have  stated  that  there  is  considerable  difference  in  the  ages*of  the  cUldna 
employed ;  are  the  \onngrr,  or  older  of  the  rhildrcu  employeil,  those  that  havt  Is 
undergo  the  greatest  degree  of  labour  and  exertion? — The  younger. 

Those  \ou  rail  saven^prs? — Yes,  seavengers  and  middle-piecers. 

Will  you  state  their  average  age? — The  average  age  of  scavengers  will  nolbr 
more  than  ten  years. 

D:'Rcribe  to  the  Committee  the  employment  of  those  scavengers.— Their  vnik  ii 
to  keep  the  marbines,  while  they  are  going,  clean  from  all  kinds  of  dust  and  dill 
that  ni  ly  be  thing  about,  and  I  bey  are  in  all  sorts  of  poHitions  to  come  at  them;  I 
think  that  their  bodily  evrriinii  is  luon;  than  they  are  able  to  hear,  fur  they  ■> 
CoiiNtantiy  kept  in  a  state  of  activity. 

Ilavf  tiiey  not  to  clean  tlie  marbines,  and  to  creep  under,  and  run  round  thM^ 
and  lorbaiige  and  acroiiiniodair  their  pfwition  in  every  possible  manner,  in  oriV 
to  keop  tlirisf  iiiiuhifies  in  proper  opiUt  1' — They  are  in  all  j*<»rt<  of  postures  thtf 
the  human  bodv  !*•  e;ipal:lei)r  bnnj{  put  into,  to  come  at  the  marbinn. 

Are  tbev  not  peculiarly  liiiltle  to  ai'ridcnls  then  ? — In  many  instances  they  !"• 
hut  not  so  miK-b  now  as  ihev  formrrly  were;  sjiinnei's  Like  more  care  aud  aMit 
noiii-e  of  ih<'  rbililmi  tli:iii  tl)r>>  torini'rU  did. 

Do  you  think  that  they  are  c^ftablf  of  performing  that  work  for  the  ln(^  ■ 
time  that  \oii  have  ilrsiTibeil  :* — Not  without  dniii^  them  a  serious  ii^ury  widi  1^ 
spect  to  tbeir  health  and  tbeir  Ixxlil.  Ntreiit;th. 

Stntf  thf  rft'.rt  thnt  it  A«.s  it/iih  f/ii-in,  tirrurtling  tn  your  own  ol^srrvmiion  0d 
exfifriftirr.  —  T/mse  c/ttiJrfH,  errry  muiitfut  that  thry  have  to  apare,  will  he  Otre^^/i 
all  their  length  upon  the  Hoor  in  a  utatr  ofperxpiration.  and  we  are  oMiytd  It  isf 
them  up  to  thr  work  by  uting  rit/mr  n  fit  rap  or  some  hareh  language,  ensdil^  ^ 
kept  confinunt/y  in  a  tfate  lif  agitation:  /  consider  them  to  be  rant #<willy  fc m 
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^  pirft  if^'9m§k  99m»rfth§m  cmmoi  tked  lears  ;  tkeir  oanditicn  greatlp  c/^refM* 
ikeir  tphrits. 

They  live  fn  a  state  of  constant  apprehension,  and  often  !n  one  of  terror? — They 
are  alwayi  io  terror ;  aad  1  consider  that  that  does  them  as  much  injury  as  their 
labour^  their  minds  being  in  a  constant  state  of  agitation  and  fear. 

¥•11  ooasider  then,  upon  the  whole,  their  state  as  one  or  extreme  hardship  and 
mimry  ?— ISo  much  to,  that  1  have  made  up  my  mind  that  my  children  shall  never 
§0  iuto  a  fiictory,  more  especially  as  scavengers  and  piecers. 

^  hat  do  you  meau  by  saying  that  those  children  are  always  in  a  sbite  of  terror 
aad  fear?— The  reason  of  their  being  in  a  state  of  terror  and  fear  is,  that  we  are 
obliged  to  have  our  work  ilstn*.,  and  we  are  compelled  therefore  to  use  the  strap, 
or  some  harsh  language,  which  it  hurts  my  feelings  often  to  do,  for  1  think  it  is 
heart-breaking  to  the  poor  child. 

De  aot  you  think  that  their  labour  is  more  aggravating  to  them  at  the  end  of  the 
day  ? — I  do ;  for  we  have  to  be  more  harsh  with  ihem  at  the  latter  part  of  the  day 
tbao  in  the  middle  part  of  it.  The  greatest  difDculty  that  we  have  to  contend  with 
'u  point  of  making  them  do  their  labour,  is  in  the  morning,  and  after  four  o'clock 
in  tbe  afternoon ;  the  long  hours  that  they  have  laboured  the  day  before,  iu  my 
opinion,  cause  them  to  be  very  stupid  in  the  morning. 

Unv^  you  obtmrved  them  to  bt  drowsy  towards  the  after  part  of  the  day  T-^  Very 
muck  OQ, 

I  could  go  on  multiplying  (hese  examples*  at  random,  from  every 
page  of  this  huge  calendar  of  childish  suirerings;  but  enough  has  been 
said  to  convince  the  reader's  understanding,  and  I  would  (ain  trust,  to 
open  his  heart. 

Thus  prepared  and  seasoned  for  the  miseries  of  life,  the  boy  enters 
upon  manhood— aged  while  yet  youthful — and  compelled,  by  prema- 
ture exhaustion,  to  the  dread  relief  of  artificial  stimulus.  Gin,  not 
even  pure  spirit,  but  its  dire  aduileralion — opium — narcotic  drugs  ; 
these  are  (ho  horrible  cements  with  which  he  repairs  the  rents  and 
chasms  of  a  shattered  and  niaceraled  frame.  He  marries;  and  be- 
comes in  his  turn  the  reproducer  of  new  suirercrs.  In  afterlife  ho 
gets  a  smattering  of  political  ktiowledge  ;  legislative  theories  invite  and 
lull  him  from  himself;  and  with  all  the  billor  experience  of  the  present 
lystem,  how  can  you  wonder  that  he  yearns  for  innovation? 

Io  manufacturing  towns,  the  intercourse  between  the  sexes  is  usually 
depraved  and  gross.  The  number  of  illegitimate  children  is,  I  allow, 
proportionally  less  in  a  manufacturing  than  in  an  agricultural  district, 
but  a  most  fallacious  inference  has  been  drawn  from  this  fact;  it  has 
been  asserted  by  some  political  economists,  that  sensual  licentiousness 
is  therefore  less  common  among  the  population  of  the  latter  than  that  of 

•  But  then,  cry  some  pseudo-economists,  on  the  Factory  Bill  we  want  farther 
inqoiry.  Me  have  instituted  farther  inquiry— for  what?  To  prove  that  children 
uu  l*e  prope'iy  worked  above  ten  bourn  a  day  ?— No,  but  to  prove  that  the  master 
■aoufacturers  are  slandered.  Very  well ;  that  is  quite  another  affair.  Let  u)i  first 
do  justice  to  those  whom  you  allow  to  be  ovcr\Norked,  and  we  will  then  do  juntice 
l»  those  whom  you  stippitss  to  be  maligned.  The  {;reat  mistake  of  modern  liberalism 
it,  to  suppose  that  a  government  is  never  to  interfere,  except  through  the  medium 
•Tthe  tax-gatherer.  A  government  Khould  represent  a  parent;  with  us,  it  only  re* 
a  ftun,  with  the  bailiff  at  his  heels ! 
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the  former— a  mischievous  error — the  unchaste  are  not  fruitful.  The 
causes  ^hy  illegitimate  children  are  less  numerous  in  manufacturing 
towns  are  manifold ;  of  these  I  shall  allude  but  to  two  (to  the  Quarterly 
Reviewers,  so  severe  on  Miss  Martineau,  a  third  may  occur)— the  in- 
ferior health  of  the  women,  and  the  desperate  remedy  of  destroying 
the  burden  prematurely  in  the  womb.  The  existence  of  these  bcis 
will  be  acknowledged  by  any  one  who  has  seen,  with  inquiring  eyes, 
the  actual  state  of  the  Manufacturing  Population.  The  great  evil  of 
licentiousness  is  almost  less  in  ilsinfluenceou  the  Principles,  than  the 
AtTections.  When  the  passions  are  jaded  and  exhausted,  the  kindly 
feelings,  which  are  their  otTspring,  lie  supine.  The  social  charities, 
the  household  lies,  the  fond  and  endearing  relations  of  wife  and  hus- 
band, mother  and  child,  are  not  blessings  compatible  with  a  life  of  inn 
pure  excitement.  The  Ancients  tell  us  of  a  Nation  of  Ilarlots,  who  ex- 
posed their  children  : — the  story  may  be  false,  but  he  who  invented  it, 
and  showed  how  profligacy  banished  the  natural  affections,  had  studied 
with  accuracy  the  constitution  of  the  human  mind. 

Amidst  these  gloomier  portraitures  of  our  mechanic  populalioo, 
there  are  bright  reliefs,  ftlany  of  the  Operatives  have  been  warned, 
and  not  seduced,  by  the  contagion  of  example;  and  of  these  I  couldse- 
Icct  some  who,  for  liberal  knowledge,  sound  thought,  kindly  feeliDg, 
and  true  virtue,  may  rank  among  the  proudest  ornaments  of  the  coun- 
try. It  has  been  my  good  fortune  to  correspond  with  many  of  the 
Operative  Class,  not  only,  as  a  member  of  parliament,  upon  polilicil 
affairs,  but  in  my  prouder  capacity,  as  a  literary  man,  upon  varioos 
schemes,  which  in  letters  and  in  science  had  occurred  to  their  ingenuity. 
I  have  not  only  corresponded  with  these  men,  but  I  have  also  miud 
personally  with  others  of  their  tribe,  and  I  have  ever  found  that  a 
acuteness  of  observation  was  even  loss  the  distinction  of  their  character, 
than  a  certain  noble  and  disinterested  humanity  of  disposition.  Among 
such  persons  I  would  seek,  without  a  lantern,  for  the  true  PhilanthnK 
pist.  Deeply  acquainted  with  the  ills  of  their  race,  their  main  public 
thought  is  to  alleviate  and  relieve  tliem :  they  have  not  the  jealouiy 
mon  to  men  who  have  risen  a  little  above  their  kind ;  they  deiire 
"to  raise  the  wretched  than  to  rise ;"  their  plots  and  their  rrhftmiffff 
are  not  for  themselves,  but  for  their  class.  Their  ambition  iagodlito 
for  it  is  the  desire  to  enlighten  and  to  bless.  There  is  a  diYino  mi 
sacred  species  of  Ambition  which  is  but  another  word  for  BeneTohMi 
These  aru  they  who  endeavour  to  establish  Mechanics'  Institutes,  aii 
Plans  of  National  Education ;  who  clamour  against  Taxes  upon  Knot* 
ledge;  who  desire  Virtue  to  be  the  foundation  of  Happiness.  I  kwv 
not,  indeed,  an  order  of  men,  more  interesting  our  higher  sympilhiil 
that  that  of  which  I  speak  ;  nor  one  that  addresses  more  iorciUy  M 
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sadder  emotions,  than  that  wider  class  which  they  desire  to  re- 
licre. 

The  common  characteristic  of  (ho  Operatives,  even  amidst  all  the 
miseries  and  excesses  frequent  amongst  them,  is  that  of  desires  better 
tkim  ikeir  eondiHon,  They  all  have  the  wish  for  knowledge.  They 
goio  the  giD-shop,  and  yet  there  they  discuss  the  elements  of  virtue  I 
Apprenticed  to  the  austeresl  trials  of  life,  they  acquire  a  universal  sym- 
pathy with  oppression.  ''Their  country  is  the  world."  You  see 
this  tendency  in  all  their  political  theories ;  it  is  from  the  darkness  of 
their  distress  that  they  send  forth  the  loud  shouts  which  terrify  Injus-* 
tice.  It  is  their  voice  which  is  heard  the  earliest,  and  dies  the  latest, 
apiiost  Wrong  in  every  corner  of  the  Globe;  they  make  to  themselves 
common  cause  with  spoliated  Poland — with  Ireland,  dragooned  into 
8ilenoe*-*with  the  slaves  of  Jamaica — with  the  human  victims  of  In- 
doslan :  wherever  there  is  suffering,  their  experience  unites  them  to 
it;  and  their  eflbrts,  unavailing  for  themselves,  often  contribute  to  ad- 
just the  balance  of  the  World.  '*As  (in  the  touching  Arabian  proverb) 
the  barber  teams  his  art  on  the  orphan's  face,"  so  Legislation  sometimes 
acquires  its  wisdom  by  experiments  on  Distress. 

For  the  demoralized  social  stale  which  I  have  ascribed  to  a  large 
propiHiion  of  the  Operatives,  there  are  two  cures,  the  one  physical, 
the  otter  moral.  If  you  bow  down  the  frame  by  the  excess  of  early 
laboar,  the  sufferers  must  have  premature  recourse  to  the  artificial 
remedies  of  infirmity.  Opium  and  gin  are  the  cheapest  drugs  :  f  these 
corrupt  the  mind,  and  take  reward  from  labour.  Of  what  use  are 
high  wages,  if  they  are  spent  in  a  single  night?  Children,  therefore, 
should  not  be  worked  at  loo  early  an  age,  nor  to  too  great  an  extreme. 
Women  in  the  latter  stages  of  childbearing  should  not  be  permitted  to 
attend  the  toil  of  the  manufactories — they  have  no  right  to  entail  a 
curse  on  the  Unborn.  Legislation  must  not,  it  is  true,  over  interfere ; 
but  she  is  a  guardian,  as  well  as  an  executioner  :  she  may  interfere  to 
prevent,  if  she  interferes  to  punish. 

So  much  for  the  physical  cure: — the  moral  cure  is  Education. 
National  Schools,  on  a  wide  and  comprehensive  plan,  embrace  more 
than  the  elements  of  knowledge.  (I  shall  enlarge  upon  this  point  in 
the  next  section  of  my  work;)  they  ought  to  teach  social,  as  well  as  in- 
dividual morals ;  they  ought  to  be  adapted  to  the  class  to  which  they 
are  dedicated ;  they  should  teach,  not  so  much  labour,  as  habits  of 
labour;  and  bring  up  the  young  mind,  especially  the  female  mind,  to 
the  necessities  of  domestic  economy.    Labour  schools  %  should  be 


*  Written  at  the  time  of  the  Coercion  Bill. 
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schools  have  re- 


"  i^ritten  at  tue  time  or  the  Coercion  Bill. 

j-  See  the  account  of  the  number  or  visiters  to  a  gin-shop,  Book  I.  p. 

X  Certain  political  economists  opposed  to  the  plan  of  labour  school 


united  (o  Intellectual.  So  far  the  Govornmcnl  can  protide  a  care. 
Individuals  may  assist  it.  The  sexes  should  he,  in  all  manufactories, 
even  at  the  earliest  age,  carefully  separated;  and  a  master  sliould 
demand  a  good  moral  character  with  those  he  employs.  This  last 
precaution  is  too  generally  neglected ;  a  drunken,  disorderly  charailer 
is  no  barrier  to  the  obtaining  ^vork  ;  it  is  thercrore  no  miifortune^t 
no  misrortune,  it  is  no  disgrace.  The  best  cure  for  demoralizalion  ii 
to  establi^h  a  moral  standard  of  opinion.  To  these  rcmediei,  add  a 
revision  of  the  Poor-laws  for  both  classes,  the  manufacturing  and  Iht 
agricultural.*  After  all,  the  remedies  are  less  dilTicidl  than  Ihey 
appear  to  the  su|H>rricial.  fiul  to  a  (iovernment,  nowadaya,  everything 
has  grown  dillicult.^-even  the  art  of  taxation. 

The  mention  of  the  Poor-laws  now  links  my  inquiry  into  the  social 
state  of  the  manufacturing,  with  that  of  the  agricultural,  popiilatioD. 
The  operation  of  the  Poor-laws  is  the  History  of  the  Poor.  It  is  a 
singular  curse  in  the  records  of  our  race,  that  tho  destruction  of  one  evil 
is  often  the  generation  of  a  thousand  others.  The  Poor«lawsf  were 
intended  lo  prevent  mendicants;  they  have  made  mendicancy  a  lefial 
profession  :  they  wTre  established  in  the  spirit  of  a  noble  and  suUime 
provision,  which  contained  all  the  theory  of  Virtue ;  they  have  produced 
all  the  consequences  of  Vice.  Nothing  dilTers  so  much  from  the  end  of 
institutions  as  their  origin.  Rome,  the  mother  of  warrioffly  wai 
founded  on  a  day  consecrated  to  llie  goddess  of  shepherds.  The  Poor 
laws,  formed  to  relieve  the  distressed,  have  been  the  arch-creatoff  of 
distress. 

Of  all  popular  suppositions,  the  most  common  among  our  philanlhr^ 
pical  philosophers  is,  to  believe  that  in  England  Poverty  is  the  pareol 
of  Grime.  This  is  not  exactly  the  case.  Pauperism  is  the  pareol  of 
crime  ;  but  pauperism  is  not  poverty.  The  distinction  is  delicate  aid 
important. 

In  theextracts  from  the  information  received  by  his  Majesty's  Ce» 
missionersas  to  the  administration  and  operation  of  tiie  Poor-laws,  a^ 
pears  the  following  evidence,  from  Mr.  Wontner*  the  govenor  of 


«inpfitoil  inp  io  rfronsidrr  tho  priiiripip  on  x^liirh  I  rrrommend  them.    I  have 
Mi^nly  to  be  the  miimttroiii^W  iiersiiadeil  of  their  utility. 

*  Wriltpu  the  year  hcf  re  the  K«Torn)  in  Ihr  Poor-laws. 

t  The  Hhallow  iiolitiri.inn  or  thr  .S<*iiate  tell  >oii,  \^ith  a  pompouii  air,  that  thr 
atiolitiofi  or  the  monastoric^  watt  the  only  raiiM*  of  ICIizabe  h'li  Poor.Jaw.  Why.  M 
they  ever  ri'ad  the  olil  writers  ports,  ami  fliroiiiclprs,  l>efore  Elizaheth  ?— Did  Ihiy 
ever  read  Uarrln^'*  Ei/ofjufii^  dosiTiptivf  of  tlir  slatr  of  tho  poor?^Nn,  to  he 
not.  Did  tho>  ever  rr>ad,  tlioii,  the  AcIh  ot  P.irliainciit  prior  to  Eluahelh  ?< 
Act  in  Ilrnry  ihe  Kii^hth's  lime,  jiMfs  hr't'oro  the  monaHtrrieM  were  abolished, 
tains  the  gerin  of  [N>or-la\v,  by  foiifiiiinj;  the  poor  to  their  parialieji,  on  the  fk%  if 
the  great  iiierea^e  of  vagaliondtf  and  roguei.  Did  they  ever  read  thia  ?— N«l  tfaf. 
Their  proviace  in  to  vote,  oot  read. 


EVIDENCE  ON  THE  POORrLAWS.  8t 

) ;  Mr.  Gheslerton,  the  governor  of  the  House  of  Correction 
llesex ;  and  Mr.  Gregory,  the  treasurer  of  Spitalfields  parish. 

wtner — **  or  the  criminals  who  come  nuder  yonr  care,  what  proportion, 
jroor  experience  will  enable  you  to  state,  were  by  tlie  immediate  prersure 
npelled  to  the  commiHsion  of  crime?  by  want  is  meant,  the  absence  or  the 
nbsiflt^nce,  and  not  the  want  arising  from  indolence  and  an  impatience  of 
our  T^' According  to  ike  best  of  my  observatiotif  scarcely  one-eight h.  This 
elusion,  not  only  from  my  observations  in  the  office  of  governor  of  this 
re  we  see  more  than  can  be  seen  in  court  of  the  state  of  each  case,  but 
ears'  experience  as  one  of  the  marshals  of  the  city,  having  the  direction  of 
i&y  of  police,  and  seeing  more  than  can  be  seen  by  the  governor  of  a 

e  criminals  thus  impelled  to  the  commission  of  firime  by  the  immediate 
>f  want,  what  proportion,  according  to  the  best  of  your  experience,  were 
f  reduced  to  want  by  heedlessness,  indolence,  and  not  by  causes  beyond 
of  common  prudence  to  avert? — When  we  inquire  into  the  class  of  cases 
Ibe  last  answer  refers,  we  generally  find  that  the  criminals  have  had  si- 
nd  profitable  labour,  but  have  lost  them  in  consequence  of  indolence,  in- 
ot  dltstipation,  or  habitual  drunkenness,  or  association  with  bad  females. 
tid  thoroHgkiy  examine  the  whole  of  this  class  of  caseSf  I  fsel  confident 
\kmildfind  that  not  one'thirtieth  of  the  whole  class  of  cases  brought  here 
from  impHtation  of  miscondttcfy  or  ectn  be  said  to  result  entirely  from 
msmi.  The  cases  of  juvenile  offenders  from  nine  to  thirteen  years  of  age 
tly  from  the  difficulty  of  obtaining  employment  for  children  of  those  ages, 
vm  the  want  of  the  power  of  superintendence  of  parents,  who,  being  in 
eatltlHmielves,  have  not  the  power  to  look  after  their  children ;  and  in  a 
er  proportion  from  the  criminal  neglect  and  example  of  parents." 
beMerioa  states,  **  1  dirrcted  a  very  intelligent  yardsman,  and  one  who 
tf  J  brifere,  wilfully  misled  me,  to  inquire  into  the  habits  and  circumstances 
the  yard  (sixty  prisoners),  and  the  result  was  that  he  could  not  point  out 
appeared  to  hare  been  urged  bg  want  to  commit  theft.  It  appears,  that 
Wise  of  Correction,  tbo  proportion  of  prisoners  who  have  been  paupers  is 
neroiis  than  in  the  other  gaols.'- 

chard  Gregory,  the  treasurer  of  Spitalfields  parish,  who  for  several  years 
ihed  him«elf  by  his  successful  exertions  for  the  prevention  of  crime  within 
ict,  was  asked — 

understand  you  have  paid  great  attention  to  the  state  and  prevention  of 
in  you  give  us  any  information  as  to  the  connexion  of  crime  with  paupe- 
can  state,  from  experience,  that  they  invariably  go  together. 
io  poverty — meaning  unavoidable  and  irreproachable  poverty-^and  crtme 
y  go  together? — That  is  the  material  distinction.  In  the  whole  course 
perience,  which  is  of  twenty-five  years,  in  a  very  poor  neighbourhood, 
cb^inges  subjecting  the  industrious  to  very  great  privations,  I  remember 
olitary  instance  of  a  poor  but  industrious  man  out  of  employment  stealing 
^  I  delected  a  working-man  stealing  a  small  piece  of  bacon;— he  burst 
I,  and  said  it  was  his  poverty  and  not  his  inclination  which  prompted  him 
«,  for  he  was  out  of  work,  and  in  a  state  of  starvation. 
•  are  we  to  undersfandj  as  the  result  of  your  experience,  thai  the  great 
vrime  in  your  neighbourhood  has  always  arisen  from  idleness  and  vice, 
\an  from  the  want  of  employment? — Yes,  and  this  idleness  and  vicious 
re  increased  and  fostered  by  pauperism,  and  by  the  readiness  with  which 
bodied  can  obtain  from  parishes  allowances  and  food  without  labour,'^ 

whole  of  this  valuable  document  on  the  Poor-laws  generally 
ml  the  evidence  adduced  above.  Idleness  and  vice,  then,  are 
ii  parents  of  crime  and  distress;  viz.  indisposition  to  work,  not 
nt  of  work.  This  is  a  great  truth  never  to  be  lost  sight  of;  for, 
deduction  to  be  drawn  from  it,  depends  the  only  safe  principte 


86  FABLE  OF  THE  ANGEL  ERIEL 

of  Parochial  Reform.  But  how,  in  so  iodustriousa  country,  ariaet  the 
indifference  to  toil  ?  The  answer  is  obvious — wherever  idlenew  U 
better  remunerated  than  labour,  idleness  becomes  contagious,  and 
labour  hateful.  Is  this  the  fact  with  us  ?  Let  us  see ;  the  following 
fable  shall  instruct  us : 

"  The  most  benevolent  of  the  angels  was  Eriel.  Accustomed  to 
regard  with  a  pitying  eye  the  condition  of  Mankind,  and  knowing  (in 
the  generous  spirit  of  angelic  philosophy)  how  much  circumstance  b 
connected  with  crime,  he  had  ever  wept  over  even  the  sufferings  of  tho 
fi'lon,  and  attempted  to  interfere  with  the  Arch  Disposer  of  evenla  for 
their  mitigation.  One  day,  in  walking  over  the  earth,  as  was  his 
fr4Kiuent  wont,  iic  perceived  a  poor  woman,  with  a  child  in  her  arms^ 
making  her  way  through  a  tattered  and  squalid  crowd  thai  thronged 
around  the  threshold  of  a  certain  house  in  the  centre  of  a  large  town. 
Something  in  the  aspect  of  the  woman  interested  the  benevolent  angd. 
Ho  entered  the  house  with  her,  and  heard  her  apply  to  the  overseers 
of  the  parish  for  relief :  she  stated  her  case  as  one  of  great  hardship; 
1 1  add  to  her  distress,  the  infant  in  her  arms  was  suffering  under  the 
foarful  visitation  of  the  small-pox.  The  overseers  seemed  ready  enough 
^o  relieve  her — all  the  overseers,  save  one ;  he  sturdily  stood  out,  and 
declared  the  woman  an  impostor. 

"  This  is  the  fourth  child,"  quoth  he,  'Mhat  has  been brou^t  loos 
this  day  as  suffering  under  the  small-pox ;  there  is  not,  I  am  sure,  so   1 
much  disease  in  the  village.     Come  hither^  my  good  woman,  and  lei 
us  look  at  your  infant." 

The  mother  seemed  evidently  reluctant  to  expose  the  seamed  ni 
scarred  features  of  the  child — **  It  is  maternal  vanity,  poor  crMlure!" 
whispered  the  kind  heart  of  the  angel. 

She  showed  the  arm  and  the  leg,  and  the  stamp  of  the  disease  '#■ 
evidently  there,  but  the  face  ! — ^it  would  disturb  the  little  sufferer-  -it 
would  shock  the  good  gentleman — it  might  spread  the  disease.  Whil 
was  the  good  of  it?  The  hard  overseer  was  inexorable ;  he  lifted  ths 
handkerchief  from  the  child's  face — 'i  I  thought  so!"  quoth  he,  in 
triumph  :  "  Go,  my  good  woman — the  child  is  not  ytmr  own  y^TkB 
woman  quailed  at  the  overseer's  look ;  she  would  have  spoken,  bul  shs 
only  cried ;  she  slunk  into  the  crowd  and  disappeared.  The  fad  ctne 
out,  the  child  icaa  a  borrowed  commodity  /  it  had  been  shifted  tnm  I 
matron  to  matron  :  now  its  face  had  been  shown,  now  only  its  hand; 
its  little  pustules  had  been  an  India  to  the  i»aupers.  The  hard  over- 
seer was  a  very  Solomon  in  his  suspicion. 

Now,  in  witnessing  this  scene,  ono  remarkable  occurrence  had  a* 
cited  the  astonishment  of  the  ancol ;  he  perceived  standing  l>ehind  Ihl 
Parochial  Authorities  no  less  a  ))ersonai;c  than  the  celebrated  deosi 
Mephistopheles ;   and,  instead  of  steeling  the  hearts  of  the  ofleiri 


AND  MEPHISTOPHELES.  HQ 

IgBS,  be  rami  ked  that  the  Fiend  whispered  charity  and  hamanity 
tbem,  wheneyer  any  doubt  as  to  the  appropriate  exercise  of  those 
rioe  ▼irtues  arooO  within  their  breasts.  Struck  by  this  inconsistency 
demoniacal  trails,  when  the  assembly  broke  up,  Eriel  accosted  the 
end,  and  intimated  his  surprise  and  joy  at  his  apparent  conversion  to 
»  prineipks  of  benevolence.  Every  one  knows  that  Mephistopheles 
1  deTil.flo  fond  of  his  sneer,  that  he  will  even  go  out  of  his  way  to 
lelge  it.  He  proposed  to  the  angel  to  take  a  walk  and  chat  over  the 
itimenUof  harmony ;  Eriel  agreed,  they  walked  on,  arguing  and  de- 
tiagt  till  they  came  to  a  cottage,  which  struck  the  ramblers  as  un- 
ually  neat  in  ita  appearance ;  they  assumed  their  spiritual  prerogative 
invisibility,  and,  crossing  the  threshold,  they  perceived  a  woman  of 
iwl  Ihirly  years  of  age,  busying  herself  in  household  matters,  while 
rhnabandy  a  sturdy  labourer,  was  partaking  with  two  children  a 
igal  meal  of  coarse  bread  and  mouldy  cheese.  About  the  cottage 
i  its  inmates  was  a  mingled  air  of  respectability  and  discontent. 
Hy  poor  boy,"  quoth  the  labourer  to  his  son,  "  you  can  have  no 
we;  we  must  set  the  rest  by  for  supper." 
" II  is  Tcry  hard,  father,"  grumbled  the  boy;  "  we  work  all  day 
d  tie  half  starved,  and  Joe  Higgins,  who  is  supplied  by  the  parish, 
>rks  little  and  is  well  fed." 

**  Yes,  boy,  bat  thank  God  we  are  not  on  the  parish  yet,"  said  the 
other,  luroing  round,  with  a  flush  of  honest  pride. 
The  father  sighed  and  said  nothing. 

When  the  meal  was  done,  the  peasant  lingered  behind  to  speak  to 
s  wife. 

**  It  is  very  true,  Jane,"  said  ho,  *•  that  we  have  been  brought  up 
a  spirit  of  independence,  and  do  not  like  to  go  to  the  parish,  but 
berc's  the  good  of  it?  Jack's  perfeclly  right.  There's  Higgins  does 
»ldo  half  what  we  do,  and  see  how  comfortable  he  is  :  and,  you  know, 
e  arc  rate-payers,  and  absolutely  pay  for  his  indolence.  This  is  very 
scouraging,  Jane;  I  see  it  is  spoiling  my  boys  for  work;  depend 
't  we  can't  be  better  than  our  neighbours;  we  must  come  on  the 
rish,  as  all  of  them  do." 

So  saying,  the  father  shook  his  head  and  walked  out. 
The  poor  wife  sat  down  and  wept  bitterly. 
'This  is  a  very,  very  sad  case !"  said  Eriel ;  Mephistopheles  grinned. 
Oar  wanderers  left  the  cottage  and  proceeded  on  their  walk ;  Ihey 
ne  to  another  cottage,  of  a  slatternly  and  dirty  appearance ;  the 
lates  also  were  at  dinner,  but  they  were  much  better  off  in  point  of 
d,  though  not  in  point  of  cleanliness.     '*  I  say,  Joe  Higgins,"  quoth 
dame  of  the  cottage,  '*  this  bacon  is  not  half  so  g«K)J  as  they  get  at 
workhouse.     There's  my  sister  and  her  two  brats  docs  not  do  no 
rky  and  they  has  beef  every  Sunday." 


90  COBIPARATIVB  8CALB  OF  FOOD/ 

"  And  ill  the  men/'  interrupted  Joe,  "  has  three  pints  of  betr  i 
day ;  s'posc  we  makes  a  push  to  get  in?*' 

"  With  all  my  heart,"  said  the  wife,  **  and  the  overseers  be  might 
kind  gemmcn." 

The  Immortal  Visiters  listened  no  more;  they  resumed  their  jour 
ney ,  and  they  came  to  the  Poor-house :  here  all  was  sleek  indolenee  a» 
lazy  comfort ;  the  parochial  authorities  prided  thcmseWes  on  hmp-'m 
the  beat  of  ever jf  thing.  The  Paupers  had  tegelables,  and  beti 
and  bread ;  and  the  children  were  educated  at  the  parish  paops 
school.  Nevertheless,  as  our  visiters  listened  and  looked  on,  the 
found  that  Discontent  could  enter  into  even  this  asylum  of  untaske 
felicity.  They  overhead  a  grim  and  stalwart  pauper  whisperiog  t 
some  Ihreo  or  four  young  and  eager  listeners,  "  Arter  all,  yoa  aeea  w 
be  not  so  well  ofT  as  my  brother  Tom,  what  is  a  convict  in  ihe  huH 
yonder.  And  you  sees,  \{me  do  do  that  ere  job  what  I  spoke  to  yai 
about,  we  should  only  be  sent  to  the  hulka,  and  be  then  at  wail  Is 
and  as  easy  as  brother  Tom  himself." 

The  three  lads  looked  at  each  other,  and  the  Immortali  pereeivfi 
by  the  glance,  that  the  "job"  would  be  soon  done. 

''Perhaps  now,  Mr.  Erie!/'  said  Mephistopheles  with  a  snesr, 
*'  you  see  why  I  strove  to  soften  the  hearts  of  the  overseers. ** 

*'  Alas!  yes/  replied  the  Angel  sorrowfully,  "and  I  see  aisalbll 
there  is  no  fiend  like  a  mistaken  principle  of  Charity."  ' 

Thi$  fable  is  but  the  illustration  of  stern  fact. 

The  following  table,  drawn  chiefly  from  official  returns,  will  Ao« 
clearly,  and  at  a  glance,  the  comparative  condition  of  each  class,  ash 
food,  from  the  honest  and  independent  labourer  to  the  oonvieled  ui 
transported  felon.  For  better  comparison,  the  whole  of  Ibe  meal  i 
calculated  as  cooked. 

TIIB  SCALE,  r. 

1.  The  Independent  Agricultural  Labourer— 

According  to  the  returns  of  t^al>ourers*  Expraditore, 
tliry  arc  unahle  to  {;et,  in  the  shape  of  iolid  tbo4» 
more  than  an  avera^  allowance  of  M. 

Bread  {daily   17  oz.~  per  week  -      •    . 

Bacon,  |>er  week  .  4  «f . 

LoM  in  cooking  .  •  I   m 


IL  The  Soldier— 

Bread  (daily)  16  oz.  — per  week  .         .         .         , 

Meat      .        \i                   •  ;  -                   84  Of . 

I^OM  in  cookmg  .  tt  ^ 


oz. 

per  week    . 
81  oz. 
10  „ 

08 

Solid  Food 
SI 

•                   • 

16 

i»-15I 

CmtfPARATIVE  SCALB  OF  FOOD.  01 


tTm  Ant^BOIMBD  PAtTPEit-^ 

BKld        ..... 

BBOB'  .  .  *  .  • 

Loss  in  cooking  . 

Pwlding 

Ja  addition  to  the  above,  which  is  an  average  allowance,  the  in- 
mates of  most  workhouses  have 

Vegetables         ...  48  oz. 

Soup         ....  3  quarts. 

Milk  Porridge     .  *J     „ 

Table  Beer         ...  7 
and  many  other  comforts. 

Tbe  Suspbctbo  Thief — 

(See  the  Gaol  returns  from  Lancaster.) 
Bread  ....  per  week  112 

Meat 24  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking  .        8  „ 

—  16 

OaCowal        .......  40 

KMCtt     ••••••••  O 

•  ■•••••  ^ 


i> 


4-181 

OS. 


per  week  192 

Bleat .......      16  oz. 


IB  cooking  .         3  ,, 


"-208 


The  CoxvicTED  Thief—  oz. 

Bread  .....          per  week  140 

Meat   .......       56  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking  .       18  ,, 

—  38 
Scoteb  Barlf  y         ......  28 

Oatmeal 21 

Cheese 1*2—239 

.  The  T«A?fSFORTED  TniEF— 

10-7  ttw.  Meat  per  week  —  .    168  oz. 

Loss  in  cooking  .      56   ,, 

—  112 

IO7  lbs.  Flour,  which  will  increase,  when  made  into  bread  218 — 330 

'  S§  that  the  industrious  labourer  has  less  than  the  pauper^  the 
ptrless  than  the  suspected  thief,  the  suspected  thief  less  thun  the 
fieiedj  the  convicted  less  than  the  transported,  and  by  the  time 
reach  the  end  of  the  gradation^  you  find  that  the  transported  thief 
nearly  three  times  the  allotcance  of  the  honest  labourer!'' 
iTbat  eflect  then  must  those  laws  produce  upon  our  social  system, 
c:h  make  itie  labourer  rise  by  his  own  degradation,  which  bid  him 
imbilious  to  be  a  pauper  and  aspire  to  be  a  convict  i 
^rbapt,  however,  you  coosole  yourself  with  the  notion,  that  at  all 


02  RELIEF  CONSIDERED  A  RIGHT. 

erenls  our  Poor-laws  provide  well  and  comfortably  for  the  dedia 
life ;  that  whatever  we  throw  away  upon  the  sturdy  and  robust  pao] 
we  afford  at  least,  in  the  spirit  of  the  original  law,  a  much  belter  | 
vision  for  the  aged  and  infirm.  Alasl  it  is  just  the  reserve;  ii  U 
aged  and  infirm  who  are  the  worst  off.  Here  is  one  parallel,  an 
many,  between  the  two  classes  :  Joseph  Coster,  aged  thirty-foor, 
Anno  Chapman,  a  widow,  aged  seventy-five,  are  of  the  same  pai 
Joseph  Cosier,  in  the  prime  of  life,  receives  from  the  parisli  no 
than  h%L  6«.  8J.  per  year,  or  16a.  M,  per  week ;  Anne  Chapmao, 
decrepit  widow^  la.  6d.  a  week^  or  IL  18a.  a  year  I  So  much  for 
assistance  really  afforded  to  the  aged. 

And  why  does  (he  sturdy  young  man  obtain  more  than  the  aged 
helpless? — 1st,  Because  ho  may  be  violent;  he  can  clamour,  he 
threaten,  he  can  break  machines,  and  he  can  burn  ricks.  The  i 
gistratcs  are  afraid  of  him  ;  but  the  old  and  helpless  are  past  fear 
2dly,  Because  he  has  been  reckless  and  improvident,  he  haa  broi 
children  into  the  world  without  the  means  of  maintaining  Ihem,  ai 
is  well  to  encourage  private  improvidence  by  public  pay.  3d1y, 
cause  he  is  paid  his  wages  out  of  the  poor-rales — the  conaequene 
which,  viliating  his  industry  itself,  takes  from  labour  its  indepeodei 
and  degrades  all  poverty  into  pauperism.  It  often  happens  that  < 
ployment  is  given  rather  to  the  pauper  than  the  independent  labon 
because  it  eases  the  parish ;  and  labourers  have  absolutely  reduced  III 
selves  to  pauperism  in  order  to  be  employed. 

Do  not  let  us  flatter  ourselves  with  the  notion  that  these  laws  I 
the  poor  to  the  rich ;  that  the  poor  consider  parish  relief  ai  cbaril; 
No,  they  consider  it  as  a  right, — a  right  which  they  can  obtain,  dc 
desert,  but  worthlessncss  ;  not  by  thrift,  but  extravagance;  not  by 
distress,  but  by  plausible  falsehood.  A  shoemaker  at  Lambeth  m 
he  could  only  earn  thirteen  shillings  a  week — he  applied  for  pt 
relief — an  overseer  discovered  (hat  he  made  thirty  shillings  a  w 
and  (he  supply  was  refused.  "  It  is  a  d — d  hard  case,"  quoth  Ihes 
maker ;  '*  it  was  as  good  to  me  as  a  freehold — Fye  had  it  Ibeae  s 
years  I" 

And  now  it  is  my  duty  to  point  out  to  the  reader  one  important  b 
How  far  may  it  safely  be  left  to  individuals  to  administer  and  pn 
individual  remedies?  If  ever — ^you  would  imagineatfirst— if  ever 
was  an  Aristocracy,  which  by  its  position  ought  to  remedy  the 
existent  among  the  poorer  population  in  the  provinces,  it  is  ours  > 
like  the  noblesse  of  other  countries,  they  are  not  congregated  ooly  i 
capital,  they  live  much  in  the  provinces ;  their  grades  of  rank  an 
merous,  from  the  peer  to  (he  squire ;  they  spread  throughout  the  i 
s(a(e ;  they  come  in  contact  with  all  classes ;  they  are  involved  i 
country  business ;  they  have  great  wealth;  they  can  easily  obtaiB ; 
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Bed  esperience— would  you  not  say  they  are  the  very  men  who  would 
B08t  DCtarally,  and  could  most  successfully,  struggle  against  the  abuses 
bat,  while  they  demoralize  the  poor,  menace  the  rich  ?  Alas  I  it  is 
encUy  Ibe  reserve :  the  influence  of  the  Aristocracy,  in  respect  to  (hose 
vidiia  the  operation  of  the  Poor-laws,  has  only  been  not  pernicious 
vkre  it  has  been  supine  and  negative.  Among  the  great  gentry,  it  is 
Amdy  the  latter — their  influence  is  neglect ;  among  the  smaller  gen- 
Irj,  it  is  the  former— their  influence  has  been  destruction ! 

I  take  an  instance  of  this  fact  in  the  parish  of  Calne.  Its  neighbour 
fed  main  proprietor  is  the  Marquis  of  Lansdowne,  a  man  rich  to  ex- 
ee»;  intelligent,  able — a  political  economist — his  example,  activity, 
lad  influence,  might  have  done  much — his  interest  was  to  do  much — to 
nrrect  the  pauperism  of  his  neighbourhood,  and  to  enlighten  thesur- 
onnding  magistrates  and  overseers.  Well,  the  parish  of  Calne  is  most 
rretcbedly,  most  ignorantly,  administered ;  it  is  one  of  the  strongest 
Balances  of  abuse  and  mental  darkness  in  the  Evidence  of  the  Poor-law 
>Mnmisslonera. 

So  much  for  the  influence  of  your  great  nobljB.  Now  see,  in  the  same 
lOTough,  the  far  more  pernicious  influence  of  your  magistrate.  The 
magisirales  have  established  the  scale  system ;  viz.  have  insisted  on 
paying  Ibe  wages  of  labour  out  of  the  parish ;  the  evil  eflecls  of  this  we 
have  already  seen.  The  assistant  overseer,  and  the  other  parish  oflicers 
of  Calne  allowed  that  no  attention  whatever  was  paid  to  character ;  to 
the  most  notorious  drunkards,  swearers,  and  thieves,  the  magistrates 
equally  insisted  on  the  application  of  their  blessed  scale  : — the  demands 
on  the  parish  were  made  with  insolence  and  threats.  The  Commis- 
sioner inquires  if  the  parish  oflicers  never  took  these  men  to  the  bench 
br  punishment.  "Yes,  they  had,  but  had  been  so  often  reprimanded, 
and  triumphed  over,  that  they  had  given  it  up." 

"Thus,"  adds  the  Commissioner,  "with  the  appearance  of  no  ap- 
peal to  the  magistrates,  the  magisterial  (viz.  the  aristocratic)  Influence 
is  unbounded,  complete,  and  by  tacit  consenij  always  in  exercise, 
a»d  ever  producing  evils  of  the  greatest  magnitude  and  the  worst  de^ 
scription* 

Wherever  the  magistrates  interfere,  the  interference  is  always  fatal ; 
—they  support,  out  of  an  ungenerous  fear,  or  a  foolish  pride  of  au- 
thority, or  at  best  a  weak  and  ignorant  charity,  the  worst  and  most 
Ticious  characters,  in  opposilion  to  the  remonstrances  of  the  parochial 
•Beers — they  appoint  the  scale  of  allowance  by  which  they  pauperize 
thole  districts — afraid  of  the  vengeance  of  the  rickburner,  they  dare 

*  "  Tbedifltrict  of  Stnnnmster  Newton  is  the  worst  regulated  as  to  poor-con- 
ttTM,  with  the  highest  proportionate  rates  in  the  county;— in  no  district  is  there 
te  Boch  magisterial  interference.**— Mr.  Oheden's  Report.  I  might  accumulate  a 
tkoosand  uutancea  in  support  of  this  general  fact,  but  it  is  notorious. 
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not  refuse  (even  if  they  wish  it]  allowance  to  the  pauper.    Whertvar 
(hey  inlcrfere,  rales  rise  as  by  a  miracle,  and  (he  parish  falls  into  decay. 

Il  is  ihey  who,  to  aid  a  temporary  |)olicy  in  Pitt's  time,  persuacM 
the  poor  that  it  was  no  disgrace  to  apply  to  the  parish — il  is  they  who 
engendered  and  support  the  payment  of  wages  from  rates^lhe  allov- 
anceof  relief  to  the  able-bodiud--in  other  words,  it  isthey  who,  in 
two  abuses,  have  produced  the  disease  we  are  now  called  upon  to 
Wherever  (hey  do  not  interfere,  the  malady  is  comparatively  flight. 

Stratford-upon-Avon,  says  Mr.  Villiers,  is  the  only  place  in  the 
division  not  subject  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  county  magistralet,  ui 
the  only  one  where  it  is  said  the  rale-|)ayers  are  not  dissatisfied.  It 
Poole,  a  liirge  and  populous  town,  magisterial  innuenco  is  unknown-* 
all  that  relates  to  the  government  of  tlie  poor  is  excellent.*  MoQlt 
Critchell,  Devizes,  Marlborough,  are  similar  examples. 

Enough  of  these  facts. — I  have  made  out  my  case.  Individual  aai 
local  influence  has  been  usually  i)ernicious,  and  it  follows,  thercfan^ 
that  in  any  reform  of  the  Poor-laws,  the  first  principle  will  be  to  lean 
nothing  to  the  discretion  of  that  Influence. 

Before  I  pass  on  to  another  view  of  my  subject,  let  me  pause  oH 
moment  to  do  justice  to  a  body  of  men,  whom,  in  these  days  of  paitl 
spirit,  it  requires  some  courage  in  a  legislator  professing  liberal  opi- 
nions to  vindicate,  and  whom,  in  the  progress  of  this  work,  it  willll 
again  my  duty  and  my  pleasure  to  vindicate  from  many  ignorant  a^ 
pensions— I  mean  the  Clergy  of  the  Establishment.  I  exempt  thenia 
general  from  the  censure  to  be  passed  on  the  magistrates,  k  eartaia 
jealousy  between  the  parson  and  the  squire  has  often  prevented  tha 
latter  from  proGling  by  the  experience  of  the  former,  and  led  tooosH 
binations  on  the  bench  to  thwart  Ihu  superior  enliglitonment  o(  thi 
Clerical  influence.  We  shall  find  various  instances  in  which  an  acliW 
and  intelligent  minister  has  been  the  main  reformer  of  his  pariah^aal 
the  chief  corrector  of  the  obstinacy  of  the  magistrate  and  the  sloth  rf 
the  overseer.  But  in  very  few  of  these  instances  sliall  we  find  tliedli^ 
gyman  a  scion  of  the  Aristocracy. 

A  book  lies(»p(»n  before  me,  which  ascribes  to  our  Aristocracy  mOBI 
of  our  Public  Cbariiies.  What  impudence  !— most  of  them  have  itm 
founded  I)  persons  s|)ning  from  the  people.  The  author  rejoiceaoftf 
the  tine  names  in  the  list  of  patrons  to  such  institutions— Lot  hla!^ 


fionic  r.iii)t.  though  iinHiirrrRAriil,  at(cm|)t  has  \\een  nacle  to  throw  _ 
ujvon  the  Hrpoit  ol  llirsr  l'oiiiinis*<i«)it(Ti».  It  may  be  |)Oii!til>lr  thai  the  C 
fiionPM  havf  hrpii  mist.ikni  in  uih'  or  iwo  ilriuiU.  op  ralnilaionii ;  rren  so,  t 

rip/rs  th«v  have  oUihli^hr*]  wouM  Ir  ^Sill  iiiitoiuhi-il      In  truth,  tlie  rommi.^ 

have  not  iit.iil<>  a  Miliar  tiifnovcry.  iht-y  have  only  clus}iilie«l  and  enforred  llw 
co«eriv«  ue  liaiJ  alna»l>  luatJe.     1  i|noie  ii.Hsiraiiun*  froiii  their  Keiiort,  M  U^ 
the  most  recent  uurk  on  the  buhjcel— the  facU  WAi  reuaia  BOCoriouai  h««eMr  ym 
may  Hrauj^lo  viith  the  illuvtralioiiii. 
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ling  it  perfeeUy  clear,  that  Public  Charities  may  be  admiotetered 
gqlated  with  greater  aagaeity  than  they  are.  Let  us  take  a  survey 
e  Inatitutions<— it  will|>erhap8  interest,  and  certainly  instruct  us. 
syslem  of  Public  Charities,  however  honourable  to  the  huma- 
fa  natioo,  requirea  the  wisest  legislative  provisions  not  to  con* 
vjth  the  Poor-laws  to  be  destructive  to  its  morals.  Nothing  so 
it  Yirtue  as  the  spirit  of  independence.  The  poor  should  be  as- 
uodoubtedly — but  in  what? — in  providing  for  themseivcM. 
the  wisdom  of  the  Institution  of  Savings  Banks.   When  taught 

upon  others.  Poverty  becomes  only  a  burden  upon  industry. 
leverend  Mr.  Stone  has  illustrated  this  principle  in  a  vein  of 
d  felicitous  humour.  He  supposes  a  young  weaver  of  twenly- 
arrying  a  servant-girl  of  nineteen.  Are  they  provident  against 
If  pecta  of  a  family ;— do  Ihey  economise — toil — retrench? — No  : 
ve  ID  SpitalGelds,  and  rely  upon  the  Charitable  JmiiiuiionB. 
wib  gets  a  ticket  for  the  "Royal  Maternity  Society,"  — 
delivered  for  nothing — she  wants  baby-linen — the  Benevolent 
y  supply  her.  The  child  must  be  vaccinated — he  goes  to  the 
lal  for  Vaccination.  He  is  eighteen  months  old,  **hemustbe 
It  oC  the  way  ;"  he  goes  to  the  Infant  School ; — from  thence  he 
edi,  being  "distressed,"  to  the  Educational  Clothing  Society,  and 
luoday  Schools. — Thence  he  attains  to  the  Clothing  Charity 
la.  He  remains  five  years — he  is  apprenticed  gratis  to  a  weaver 
becomes  a  journeyman — the  example  of  his  parents  is  before  his 
-he  marries  a  girl  of  his  own  age — his  child  passes  the  ancestral 
of  charities — his  own  work  becomes  precarious — but  his  father's 
'  was  for  years  in  the  same  circumstances,  and  was  always  saved 
irity  ;  to  charity,  then,  he  again  has  recourse.  Parish  gifls  of 
and  parish  gifts  of  bread  are  at  his  disposal.  Spitalfivlds  Asse- 
ts, Soup  Societies,  Benevolent  Societies,  Pension  Societies — all 
ng  the  comfortable  luxury  of  livinj;  gratuitously — he  comes  at 
I  to  the  more  fixed  income  of  parish  relief — "he  begs  an  extract 
he  parish  register,  proves  his  settlement  by  the  charity'School 
tmre  of  apprenticeship y  and  quarters  his  family  on  the  parish, 
IB  allowance  of  five  shillings  a  week.  In  this  uniform  alterna- 
f  voluntary  and  compulsory  relief  he  draws  towards  the  close  of 
ndicant  existence.    Before  leaving  the  world,  he  might,  perhaps, 

thanks  to  the  public.  Ho  has  been  born  for  nothing — he  has 
tftrsedfor  nothing — he  has  been  clothed  for  nothing— he  has 
educated  for  nothing — he  has  been />«/  out  in  the  world  for  mo- 
— hehashad///^(//c7;i<9CfW(/  medical  attendance  for  nothing;  and 
I  had  his  children  also  born^  nursed,  vlothed,  fed^  educated^ 
ishedj  and  physicked-^for  nothing! 
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"  There  is  but  one  good  office  more  for  whicl  leean  tUnd  io 
to  society,  and  that  is  his  Burial  I  He  dies  a  rish  pauper,  a 
the  expense  of  the  parish,  he  is  provided  wilh  shroud,  coffin,  pa 
burial-ground  ;  a  party  of  paupers  from  the  workhouse  bear  hi 
to  the  grave,  and  a  party  of  paupers  are  his  mourners/'^ 

Thus  we  find,  that  Public  Charities  are  too  often  merely  a  b( 
public  indolence  and  vice.  What  a  dark  lesson  of  the  fallacy  of  I 
wisdom  does  this  knowledge  strike  into  the  heart  I  What  a  vi 
the  materials  of  kindly  sympathies  I  What  a  perversion  iod 
mistakes  can  cause,  even  in  the  virtues  of  a  nation  I  Charity  is 
ing  dear  to  the  pride  of  the  human  heart — it  is  an  aristocratic  ea 
Mahomet  testified  his  deep  knowledge  of  his  kind  when  he  allov 
rice  hardest  to  control, — sexual  licentiousness;  and  eocourai 
virtue  easiest  to  practise,— charily.  The  effect  of  the  last  is. 
East,  productive  of  most  of  the  worst  legislative  evils  in  that  < 
of  the  globe ;  it  encourages  the  dependant  self-reconciliation  1 
very,  and  fosters  the  most  withering  of  theological  iallaciea— p 
tination. 

The  effects  of  the  Poor-laws  on  the  social  system  are  thea 
these ; — they  encourage  improvidence,  for  they  provide  for  its  y 
they  engender  sexual  intemperance,  for  they  rear  its  oflspriog 
necessary  reaction  the  benefits  conferred  on  the  vicious  pauper  b 
a  curse  on  the  honest  labourer,  f   They  widen  the  breach  betwe 
wealthy  and  the  poor,  for  compulsory  benevolence  is  reeeiyei 
discontent ; — they  deaden  the  social  affections  of  the  labourer, 
children  become  to  him  a  matter  of  mercantile  speculation.     ** , 
stance,"  says  Mr.  Villiers,  speaking  from  his  experience  in  the  < 
of  Gloucester,  *'  was  mentioned,  of  a  man  who  had  lately  losi 
children,  saying  publicly,  that  it  wasa  sad  thing  for  him,  forheb 
hb  parish  pay,  and  that  had  hit  children  lived  he  ehouU  k^n 
well  to  do." 

Another  instance  of  their  operation,  not  on  paternal,  but  fil 
fecUon,  b  recorded  by  Dr.  Chalmers,  in  his  work  on  Civic  Ecoi 
*'  At  Bury,  in  Lancashire,"  saith  be,  "  some  very  old  out-penai 
who  had  been  admitttcd  as  inmates  to  the  poor-house,  with  the  b 

*  *<  I  with  it  to  be  particularly  understood/*  Mr.  Stone  then  adds,  "thi« 
detcribing  the  operation  of  charity  in  my  district,  I  have  been  giTiag  na  #n 
and  not  an  cx/raordinary,  inatance.  I  might  have  included  many  other  < 
tome  of  them  or  a  Tar  more  agj^avated  and  offensive  nature.  1  have  cm 
myseir,  however,  with  describing  the  state  of  the  district  as  regards  chMte 
lief,  and  the  extent  to  which  that  relief  may  be,  and  actually  t«  made  to  — H 
improvidence  and  dependence  J*^ 

f  The  merit  of  the  origin  of  Public  Hospitals  has  been  incooiidentely  a 
to  Christianity.  It  was  the  Druids  who  founded  hospitals— they   ' 
man  flesh! 
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>wn  children,  often  preferred  the  workhoaser  becaose/  on 
0  get  altogether  quit  o/them,  their  children  made  them  trn- 
Me." 

ve  been  freqaently  at  Testry-meetings/'  said  Hr.  Clarkson, 
rs  ago,  "  where  I  have  told  the  father,  '  Your  children  are 
[he  answer  has  always  been,  'N09  they  heUmg  to  the  parish  V 
in  beat  it  into  their  heads  that  their  own  children  belong  to 
t  to  the  parish.*' — The  parish  is  mightily  obliged  to  theml 
Poor-laws  operate  thus  on  the  social  ties,  they  are  equally 
il  to  the  sexual  moralities.  In  the  rural  districts,  a  peasant 
child  Crst,  and  a  husband  afterwards.  One  woman  in  Swaff- 
rfolk,  had  seven  illegitimate  children;  she  received  2a.  a-head 
had  she  been  a  widow,  with  seven  legitimate  children,  she 
ive  received  ha,  or  5^.  less.  An  illegitimate  child  is  thus  25 
more  valuable  to  a  parent  than  a  legitimate  one.  It  is  con- 
very  good  speculation  to  marry  a  lady  with  a  fortune  of  one 
edges  of  love. 

piealed,"  says  Mr.  Brereton,  of  Norfolk,  in  an  excellent  pam- 
blished  some  time  ago,  on  the  Administration  of  the  Poor-laws 
equflrted  the  governor  of  a  neighbouring  hundred-house  to 
m  with  the  number  of  children  born  within  a  certain  period, 
shiog  the  legitimate  from  the  illegitimate.  The  account  was 
eo  born : — 23  legitimate,  5A  t'/legitimate :"  viz.  the  illegitimate 
were  more  than  double  the  number  of  the  legitimate, 
^oor-laws,  administered  as  at  present  through  the  southern 
Ihe  Island,  poison  morality,  independence,  and  exertion  :— 
uragers,  the  propagators,  and  the  rowarders  of  Pauperism, 
evils  we  must  add  those  incurred  by  the  Laws  of  Settlement.* 
it,  if  there  is  no  labour  in  one  parish,  instead  of  transferring 
irer  to  another,  you  chain  him  to  the  soil  as  a  pauper.  Nor 
forget  the  mischievous  and  contagious  example  of  the  itinerant 
Is  from  Ireland.  These  Hibernian  adventurers,  worthy 
"8  of  the  fierce  colonisers  of  old,  are  transported  in  myriads,  by 
ed  contrivance  of  steam,  into  a  country  where  ''to  relieve 
ched  is  our  pride :''  with  much  greater  capacities  for  omni- 
n  than  the  English  labourer,  whom  the  laws  of  settlement 
his  parish — they  spread  themselves  over  the  whole  country; 
rever  they  arc  settled  at  last,  they  establish  a  dread  example 
3SS,  riotous,  unimprovable  habits  of  pauperism.  They  remind 
3  story  of  a  runaway  couple,  who  were  married  at  Gretna 
The  smitli  demanded  five  guineas  for  his  services.     "  IIow 

a  excellent  exposition  or  these  absurd  laws  in  an  able  letter  to  Lord 
on  the  Poor-laws,  by  Mr.  Richardson,  of  Norfolk,   In  one  parish,  cited    ' 
e  expence  of  trying  the  scttlemeot  of  one  pauper  amoimted  to  71/.  8#.  Ad, 
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is  ihi^f '  sdld  Uio  bridegroom,  '*  the  gentlonan  you  lul  oiarriad  as- 
sured me  thai  he  only  gave  you  a  guinea." 

*'  True/'  said  the  smith,  *'  but  he  ^vas  an  Irishman.  I  bave  married 
him  six  times.    He  is  a  customer.     You  I  may  never  see  agaio." 

The  parisli  overseers  adopt  the  principle  of  the  smith,  and  are  mighly 
lenient  to  the  Irishman,  who  walks  the  world  at  his  pleasura,  and 
laughs  at  the  parish  labourer.  Uc  goes  to  a  thousand  parishes— ha  is 
relieved  in  all — he  is  a  customer. 

But  what  are  the  remedies  for  these  growing  evibf  ETerjone 
allows  the  miscliicf  of  the  present  Poor-laws,  puts  his  hands  in  hil 
pockets,  and  suys,  '*  But  what  are  we  to  do?"  This  is  eyer  the  cass* 
men  sulTcr  evils  to  surround  them,  and  then  quarrel  with  every  cure- 
There  is  an  impatient  cowardice  in  tlie  spirit  of  Modern  Legislatiaa» 
which,  seeing  dillicullies  on  all  sides,  thinks  only  of  the  difficolty  of 
removing  them.  But,  in  fact,  by  a  vigorous  and  speedy  reform,  the 
worst  Gonse(|uences  of  the  Poor-laws  may  be  arrested — the  femedisi 
are  not  so  didicull  as  they  seem.  This  truth  is  evident,  from  Bumeffooi 
instances  in  which  the  energy  of  select  vestries — or  even  the  skilful 
exertions  of  an  individual— by  sturdily  refusing  relief  to  aMe-lMMM 
labourers  without  work;  by  a  severely  regulated  workhouse,  whkh 
no  inmate  might  leave  without  an  order;  and  by  a  general  rejeelionaf 
out-of-door  relief, — have  succeeded  in  redeeming  whole  parishes  Irsn 
pauperism ;  in  reducing  the  rates  in  an  incredibly  short  time,  to  a  thirl 
of  their  former  amount;  and  in  raising  the  prostrate  character  of  tie 
pauper  to  tlie  moral  standard  of  the  industrious  and  independent  la- 
bourer. This  is  an  undeniable  proof,  then,  that  remedies  are  neidMr 
very  dillicult,  nor  even  very  slow,  in  their  operation.  But-— mark  Ihii 
—tlie  remedies  depended  on  the  rare  qualities  of  great  judgment,  great 
iirmness,  and  great  ability,  of  individuals. 

No  wise  ^overnment  will  trust  remedies  so  imperiously  demanM 
to  the  rare  qualities  of  individuals.  There  b  a  general  inertness  in  al 
parochial  bodies,  I  may  add  in  all  communities  that  share  an  evfl 
disguised  under  plausible  names.  In  some  places  the  maglslrale  «9 
not  part  with  power,  in  other  places  the  farmer  deems  it  a  convenienei 
to  pay  wages  from  the  poor-rales ;  in  some  districts  the  sturdy  in* 
solence  and  over-grown  number  of  paupers  intimidate  reform ;  is 
others  the  well-meant  charity  of  I^dy  Bounlifuls  perpetuates  iSH 
morality  under  the  title  of  benevolence.  Were  the  e«il  to  be  letl  H 
parishes  to  cure,  it  would  go  on  for  half  a  century  longer,  and  «s 
should  be  startled  from  it  at  last  by  the  tierce  cries  of  a  Senriie  War.* 

*  Tilt*  slow  p-owth  or  earh  iiidiviiiiial  anil  uiiassistrd  rrrorm,  ii  TMilla  by  «>■- 
paring  ili<-  m-^Unit^K  niviitioiied  ti\  l>r.  Clialinerii  stireii  years  ago,  widl  ifce 
ttiiCH  b(ieritMr«l  III  tbc  Report  of  tbc  i'oor-law  Commiflsioncrs ;  fbc  proporthM 
rorm  ap(iear<  even  to  have  UecrraanI     A  curioiu  proof  of  general  inpii— 
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The  principle  of  legislation  in  this  country  has  long  beSn  that  merely 
of  punishing — the  proper  principle  is  prevention.  A  good  government 
is  a  directive  govet^ment.  It  should  be  in  advance  of  the  people — 
it  should  pass  lawsybr  them,  not  receive  all  hyf/rom  them.  At  pre- 
sent  we  go  on  in  abuses  until  a  clamour  is  made  against  them,  and  the 
l^bniinent  gives  way;  a  fatal  policy,  which  makes  a  weak  legislature 
and  a  lurhulent  people,  ji  government  should  never  give  way — it 
ihould  never  place  itself  in  a  condition  to  give  way '^ — it  should  provide 
br  dianges  ere  they  are  Gercely  demanded,  and  by  timely  diversions 
of  the  channels  of  opinion  prevent  the  possibility  of  an  overflow.  When 
a  government  acts  thus,  it  is  ever  strong — it  never  comes  in  contact 
with  the  people*— it  is  a  directive  government,  not  a  conceding  one, 
and  procures  the  blessings  of  a  free  constitution  by  the  vigour  of  a 
despotic  one. 

The  Government,  then,  should  now  take  the  sole  management  of 
the  Poor  into  its  own  hands.  That  the  present  laws  of  settlement 
must  be  aimpliCed  and  reduced,  every  one  grants ;  the  next  step  should 
be  the  appointment  of  a  Board  intrusted  with  great  discretionary  powers, 
for  in  every  parish  has  been  adopted,  perhaps,  a  dilTercnt  system 
rei|uiring  a  different  treatment— the  same  laws  cannot  be  applicable  to 
every  parish.  The  number  of  commissioners  cannot  be  too  small, 
because  Che  less  the  number  the  less  the  expense,  and  the  greater  the 
responsibility; — the  greater  the  responsibility,  the  more  vigorous  the 
enei^y.f 

These  commissioners  should  of  course  be  paid — gratuitous  work  is  bad 
work,  and  the  smallness  of  their  number  would  make  the  whole 
expense  of  so  simple  a  machinery  extremely  small.  « 

Those  parishes  too  limited  in  size  lo  provide  work  for  all  the  able- 
bodied,  and  in  which  consequently  pauperism  is  flagrant  and  advancing, 
should  be  merged  into  larger  districts.  For  my  own  part,  unless 
(which  I  do  not  believe)  a  violent  opposition  were  made  to  the  pro- 


be fonnd  inCookham  parish.  By  a  change  of  system,  that  parish  has  most  mate- 
riaWy  improved  its  condition.  //  is  surrounded  hy  otht^r  parishes  suffering  all  the 
mtf^min  qfthe  old  system  ;  yet  not  one  of  them  ha»  followed  so  near  and  unequivo'- 
cal  an  example l-^i  allow,  however,  that  we  must  not  suppose  the  whole  kingdom 
to  he  in  the  same  situation  as  the  districts  visited  by  the  Poor-law  Commissioiiers. 
!■  the  Morth  of  the  iiiland,  the  worst  abuses  of  the  system  are  not  found. — But  if 
those  abuses  did  exist  everywhere,  it  would  be  of  no  use  wri/inr/  against  them— 
cure  would  be  impracticable — it  is  precisely  hecausc  the  evil  is  as  yet  partial,  that 
we  ahould  legislate  for  it  in  earnest ;  because  now  we  can  legislate  with  effect. 

■>  ** Nothing  destroyeth  authority  so  much  as  the  unequal  and  untimely  iuterchange 
of  power  pressed  too  far  and  relaxed  too  much."— >B^ron  on  Empire, 

f  They  might  have  power  to  obtain  assistant  commissioners  subordinate  to  them, 
if  aeceiiary.  In  a  conversation  I  have  had  with  an  eminent  authority  on  this  h<>ad, 
it  was  Miggeited  that  these  assistant  commissioners  should  be  itinerant.  They 
would  thtii  be  freed  from  the  local  prejudices  of  the  magistrates,  and  enabled  to 
compare  the  various  modes  of  management  in  each  district. 
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posal,  I  should  incline  to  a  general  enlargement  and  coniolidation  of 
ail  the  parishes  throughout  the  kingdom. 

The  principal  machinery  of  reform  should  lie  in  the  discipline  of 
the  workhouse.  It  is  a  fact  at  present,  that  where  the  comforts  at  a 
workhouse  exceed  those  of  the  independent  labourer,  pauperism  in- 
creases ;  but  where  the  comforts  at  the  workhouse  have  been  red^jj^ 
below  those  of  the  independent  labourer,  pauperism  has  inTariably  and 
most  rapidly  diminished.  On  this  principle  all  reform  must  mainly 
rest.  A  workhouse  must  be  a  house  of  tcork,  requiring  m^ent 
Jabour  and  giving  less  remuneration  than  can  he  obtained  by  honesi 
competition  elsewhere. 

The  asylums  for  the  aged  and  the  infirm  should,  on  the  contrary, 
be  rendered  sufficiently  commodious  to  content,  though  not  so  luxmrioos 
as  to  tempt,  the  poor.  There  may  well  be  a  distinction  between 
the  house  for  labour  to  the  idle,  and  that  of  rest  for  the  exhausted. 
'  The  Board  shall  make  and  publish  an  Annual  Report ;  this  Report 
will  be  the  best  mirror  of  the  condition  of  the  Poor  we  can  obtain,  and 
the  publication  of  their  proceedings  will  prevent  abuse  and  stimulaie 
improvement.  The  Board,  by  the  aid  of  its  assistant  commissionen, 
would  supersede  the  expensive  necessity  of  many  special  Parliamenlary 
commissions,  and  would  be  always  at  hand  to  afford  to  the  Govern- 
ment or  to  Parliament  any  information  relative  to  the  labouring 
classes. 

That  such  a  Board  may  Gnally  be  made  subservient  to  more  general 
purposes,  is  evident.*  Its  appointment  would  be  popular  with  all 
classes,  save,  perhaps,  the  Paupers  themselves — it  would  'save  the 
country  immense  sums*— it  would  raise  once  more  in  England  the 
pride  of  honest  toil. 

It  is  time  that  a  Government  so  largely  paid  by  the  people  should 
do  something  in  their  behalf.  "The  Poor  are  with  you  always,"  are 
the  pathetic  words  of  the  Messiah  !  and  that  some  men  must  be  poor 
and  some  rich,  is  a  dispensation,  with  which,  according  to  the  lights  of 
our  present  experience,  no  human  wisdom  can  interfere.  But  if 
legislation  cannot  prevent  the  inequalities  of  poverty  and  wealth,  it  is 
bound  to  prevent  the  legislative  abuse  of  each ; — the  abuse  of  riches  is 
tyranny ;  the  corruption  of  poverty  is  recklessness.  Wherever  either 
of  these  largely  exist,  talk  not  of  the  blessings  of  free  Institutions,  then 

*  1  meaWon  Recruiiitig  as  one.  At  preMnt,  as  we  hare  before  aeeii,  MMhiSf  is 
the  army  requires  so  much  refonn  as  the  system  or  recruiting  it.  A  Cewtral  BMri 
with  its  branch  commissioners,  with  its  rommaiid  over  the  able-bodied  applktftt 
for  work,  might  be  a  rery  simple  and  efflcacions  machine  for  supplying  our  aray— * 
not,  as  now,  from  the  dreg^  of  the  people^but  Trom  men  or  honesty  and  eharacur. 
The  expense  or  our  present  system  or  recruiting  is  enormous-^it  might  in  a 
measare  be  saved  by  a  Central  Board.  Emigration  is,  of  coorae,  another 
to  which  it  might  be  applied. 
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ii  (ha  Tery  priociple  that  makes  servitude  a  corse.  Something  is, 
lodeed,  wrong  in  that  system  in  which  we  see  **  Age  going  to  the  work- 
boose,  and  Youth  to  the  gallows."  But  with  us  the  evil  hath  arisen, 
not  from  the  malice  of  Oppression,  but  the  mistake  of  Charity.  Oc« 
copied  with  the  struggles  of  a  splendid  ambition,  our  rulers  have 
legated  for  the  poor  in  the  gevcs,  not  of  a  desire  to  oppress,  but  of  an 
impalieDce  to  examine.  At  length  there  has  dawned  forth  from  the 
dark  apathy  of  Ages  a  light,  which  has  revealed  to  the  two  ranks  of 
oar  social  world  the  elements  and  the  nature  of  their  several  conditions. 
That  light  has  the  properties  of  a  more  fiery  material.  Prudence  may 
make  it  the  roost  useful  of  our  servants ;  neglect  may  suffer  it  to  become 
the  oiost  ruthless  of  our  destroyers.  It  is  difficult,  however,  to  arouse 
the  great  to  a  full  conception  of  the  times  in  which  we  live  :  the  higher 
classes  are  the  last  to  hear  the  note  of  danger.  The  same  principle 
pervades  the  inequalities  of  Social  Life,  as  that  so  remarkable  in  the 
laws  of  Physical  Science  :  they  who  stand  on  the  lofty  eminence, — the 
high  places  of  the  world, — are  deafened  by  the  atmosphere  itself,  and 
can  scarcely  bear  the  sound  of  the  explosion  which  alarms  the  quiet  of 
the  plains  I 

ADDENDUM  TO  THIRD  EDITION. 

■ 

In  the  interval  of  a  year  that  has  elapsed  since  the  first  appearance 
of  this  work  and  the  present  edition,  the  last  recommendations  of  (he 
Poor-law  Commissioners  have  urged  the  necessity  of  a  system  of  reform 
exactly  similar  to  that  I  have  chalked  out  in  this  chapter, — (he  Ministers 
have  proceeded  upon  those  recommendations — and  thus  the  very  plan 
I  have  advocated  is  about  to  be  carried  in(o  cfrec(.  Happy  for  the 
Government,  were  it  in  all  matters  equally  bold— equally  diligent  in 
its  previous  investigation  of  evils— equally  decided  in  lis  measures  of 
reform  I  I  leave  untouched  what  I  have  wri(ten  on  the  abuses  of  (he 
Poor-laws — although,  if  the  appointments  to  the  new  Board  be  wisely 
filled  up,  those  abuses  will  soon  cease  to  exist.  I  am  anxious  that  our 
children  should  know  (he  sta(e  of  England  at  the  present  time ;  and 
for  that  reason  I  omit  nothing  which  can  give  accuracy  and  completeness 
to  the  picture — in  ten  years  the  canvass  will  be  devoted  to  new  colours 
and  fr^  designs. 
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"  Men  geneially  need  knowledge  to  overpower  their  passions  and  roaster  their  preindtceg  | 
■ad  therefore  to  see  yoor  brother  io  ignorance  is  to  see  him  nofumished  to  all  good  woriM  i 
aad  every  roaster  is  to  cause  his  family  to  be  instructed;  every  governor  i>  to  instruct  hia 
charge,  every  nan  his  brother,  by  all  possible  and  jaiit  provinions.  For  if  the  people  die 
for  want  of  knowledge,  they  who  are  set  over  them  shall  also  die  for  wRot  of  charity  .*' . 

Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor. 

^  O  cnnrsB  in  tema  aoimv)  et  celestiam  ioanea  ?^— >PbR8IU8. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

THE  EDUCATION  OF  THE  HIGHER  CLASSES. 

lipon  and  Education,  subjects  legitimately  combined. — Quintilian's  Remark 
igaiost  learning  too  hastily.— TFe  learn  too  slowly.— Reason  why  parents  submit 
10  a  deficient  Education  for  their  Children. — Supposition  that  Connexions  are  ae» 
loired  at  Schools  considered  and  confuted — Supposition  that  Distinctions  at  a 
PoUic  School  are  of  permanent  Advaniage  to  the  after  Man.^Its  (a^cy.— Abo- 
ition  of  Close  Boroughs  likely  to  affect  the  Number  sent  to  Pablic  Schools.—* 
lYbat  is  taught  at  a  Public  School  ?— the  Classics  only,  and  the  Classics  badly.— 
Fhe  abuse  of  Endowments  thus  shown.— The  Principle  of  Endowments  defended. 
—In  vain  would  we  defend  them  unless  their  Guardians  will  rejortn. — ^The  Higher 
Classes  necessitated,  for  Self-preservation,  to  establish  a  sounder  System  of  Edu- 
cation Tor  ikemsehes. 

Sim, 

No  man,  id  these  days  of  tri(e  materialism,  and  the  discordant  jea- 
vies  of  riral  seels,  has  been  more  deeply  imbued  than  yourself  with 
e  desire  of  extending  knowledge,  and  the  spirit  of  a  large  and  ge- 
rous  Christianity.  It  is  to  you  that  I  most  respectfully,  and  with  all 
i  reverence  of  political  gratitude,  dedicate  this  Survey  of  the  present 
le  of  our  Education,  coupled  with  that  of  our  Religion.  In  Prussia,  ' 
it  country  in  which,  throughout  the  whole  world,  education  is  the 
)sl  admirably  administered,  the  authority  over  the  Public  Worship  \ 
the  State  is  united  with  that  over  the  Public  Instruction.  The  mi-  ! 
»ter  of  the  one  is  minister  also  of  the  other.  In  the  Duchy  of  Saxe 
eimar,  which  has  seemed  as  the  focus  of  a  brilliant  philosophy  to 
e  eyes  of  abashed  Europe,  in  which  liberty  of  thought  and  piety  of 
nduct  have  gone  hand  in  hand,  the  whole  administration  of  the  instruc- 
m  of  the  people  may  be  said  to  be  intrusted  to  the  clergy,"^  and  the  light 
hich  has  beamed  over  men,  has  been  kindled  at  the  altars  of  their  God. 
noble  example  for  our  own  clergy,  and  which  may  be  considered  a 
oof,  that  as  virtue  is  the  sole  end  both  of  true  religion  and  of  true 
Qowledge — so,  to  unite  the  means,  is  only  to  facilitate  the  object.  ^ 
I  shall  consider  that  in  one  and  the  same  section  of  my  work,  as 
ibjects  legitimately  conjoined,  the  state  of  Education  in  England,  and 
le  state  of  Religion. 
And,  Grst,  I  shall  treat  of  the  general  education  given  to  the  higher 

*  A  member  of  the  Laity  has,  indeed,  been  added  to  the  Ecclesiastical  Commis- 
i^^ners  of  Saxe  Weimar ;  but  he  unites  entirely  with  them  in  the  ecclesiastical 
ipirit.    That  ecclesiastical  spirit  in  Saxe  Weimar  is  benevolence. 
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classes.  In  this,  sir,  I  must  beseech  your  iodulgeoce  while  I  wreslla 
with  (he  social  prejudices  which  constilulo  our  chief  obstacle  in  oblaia^ 
ing,  for  the  youth  of  the  wealthier  orders,  a  more  practical  and  a  nobler 
system  of  education  than  exists  at  present.  If  my  argument  at  Gratseems 
to  militate  against  those  venerable  Endowments  which  you  so  elo- 
quently have  defended,  you  will  discover,  I  think,  before  I  have  oom- 
pleted  it,  that  I  am  exactly  friendly  to  their  principle,  becauMe  I  am 
hostile  to  their  abuses.  Be  it  their  task  to  reform  themselves,  it  is  tor 
us  to  point  out  the  necessity  of  that  reform. 

"  Pour  water  hastily  into  a  vessel  of  a  narrow  neck,  little  entenl  f 
|)Our  it  gradually,  and  by  small  quantities— and  the  vessel  is  filled!" 
Such  is  the  simile  employed  by  Quintilian  to  show  the  folly  of  teaching  / 
children  too  much  at  a  time.  But  Quintilian  did  not  meao  that  wa 
should  pour  the  water  into  the  vase  drop  by  drop,  and  cease  suddenly 
and  for  ever  the  moment  tho  liquid  begins  to  conceal  the  surbce  of  the 
bottom.  Such,  however,  is  the  mode  in  which  we  affect  to  fill  the 
human  vessel  at  the  present  day.  It  can  be  only  that  people  have  nevir 
seriously  reflected  on  the  present  academical  association  for  the  pre- 
vention of  knowledge,  that  the  association  still  exists.  The  imprcjo- 
diced  reasoning  of  a  moment  is  sufficient  to  prove  the  monalroiifalH 
surdities  incorporated  in  the  orthodox  education  of  a  gentlenaan.        , 

Let  us  suppose  an  honest  tradesman  about  to  bind  his  son  appiealiei 
to  some  calling — that,  for  instance,  of  a  jeweller,  or  a  gloTemaker. 
Would  not  two  questions  be  instantly  suggested  by  common  ■eose  le 
his  mind  1 — 1st.  Will  it  be  useful  for  my  son  to  know  only  jeweltaq 
or  glovemaking? — 2nd.  And  if  so,  will  he  learn  how  tosel  jewels»flr 
make  gloves,  by  being  bound  an  apprentice  to  Neighbour  So-and-ie» 
since  it  is  likely  that  if  Neighbour  So-and-so  does  not  teach  him  thai, 
he  will  teach  him  nothing  else  ? 

Why  do  not  these  plain  questions  force  themselves  into  the  mind  of  a 
gentleman  sending  his  son  to  Eton  ?  Why  does  he  not  aik  himaell^ 
1st,  Will  it  be  useful  for  my  son  to  know  only  Latin  and  Greek?  ail 
secondly,  If  it  be,  will  he  learn  Latin  and  Greek  by  being  aeot  to  Dr. 

K ,  for  it  is  not  likely  that  Dr.  K will  teach  him  uy  Ai^ 

else? 

If  every  gentleman  asked  himself  those  two  question!  preriowle 
sending  his  sons  to  Eton,  one  might  suspect  that  the  head-maatenUp 
would  soon  be  a  sinecure.  But  before  I  come  to  examine  tho 
to  be  returned  to  these  questions,  let  us  dispose  of  some  sublle 
unacknowledged  reasons  in  favour  of  tho  public  school,  which  ao» 
tuate  tlie  parent  in  consenting  to  sacrifice  the  intellectual  improtamcal 
of  his  son.  Writers  in  favour  of  an  academical  reform  have  not  soft- 
eiently  touched  upon  the  points  I  am  about  to  refer  to»  for  Ihej  hue 
Uken  it  for  granted  that  men  would  allow  educatiOB  aloM  was  to  li 
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the  end  of  scbolasUc  discipline ;  but  a  great  proportion  of  those  who 
md  Iheir  children  to  school  secretly  meditate  other  advantages  besides 
those  of  intellectual  improvement. 

In  the  first  place  the  larger  portion  of  the  boys  at  a  public  school 
are  the  sons  of  what  may  be  termed  the  minor  aristocracy — of  country 
INillemen  —  of  rich  merchants  —  of  opulent  lawyers  —  of  men  be- 
bsging  to  the  "  untitled  property'*  of  the  country :  the  smaller  portion 
are  the  sons  of  statesmen  and  of  nobles.  Now  each  parent  of  the 
Inmer  class  thinks  in  his  heart  of  the  advantages  of  acquaintance  and 
eonnexion  that  his  son  will  obtain  by  mixing  with  the  children  of  the 
latter  class.  He  looks  beyond  the  benefits  of  education — to  the  chances 
of  getting  on  in  the  world.  "  Young  Howard's  father  has  ten  livings 
—young  Johnson  may  become  intimate  with  young  Howard,  and 
obtain  one  of  the  (en  livings."  So  thinks  old  Johnson  when  he  pays 
for  the  Greek  which  his  son  will  never  know.  '*: Young  Cavendish  is 
the  son  of  a  minister — if  young  Smith  distinguish  himself,  what  a 
connexion  he  may  form  I"  So  says  old  Smith  when  he  finds  his  son 
making  excellent  Latin  Terses,  although  incapable  of  translating  Lucan 
without  a  dictionary  !  Less  confined,  but  equally  aristocratic,  are  the 
yiews  of  the  mother. — <'My  son  is  very  intimate  with  little  Lord 
John :  be  will  get,  when  of  age,  into  the  best  society ! — ^who  knows 
but  that  one  of  these  days  he  may  marry  little  Lady  Mary  ?" 

It  is  with  these  notions  that  shrewd  and  worldly  parents  combat  their 
conviction  that  their  sons  are  better  cricketers  than  scholars  ;  and  so 
long  as  such  advantages  allure  them,  it  is  in  vain  that  we  reason  and 
philosophize  on  education — we  are  proving  only  what  with  them  is  the 
minor  part  of  the  question,  nay,  which  they  may  be  willing  to  allow. 
fFe  speak  of  educating  the  boy,  they  think  already  of  advancing  the 
man :  tee  speak  of  the  necessity  of  knowledge,  but  the  Smiths  and  the 
Johnsons  think  of  the  necessity  of  connexions. 

Now  here  I  pause  for  one  moment,  thai  the  reader  may  mark  a 
fresh  proof  of  the  universal  influence  which  our  aristocracy  obtain 
over  every  institution — every  grade  of  our  social  life — from  the  cradle 
to  the  grave.  Thus  insensibly  they  act  on  the  wheels  of  that  mighty 
machine — the  education  of  our  youth — by  which  the  knowledge,  the 
morals,  and  the  welfare  of  a  state  are  wrought ;  and  it  becomes  of  less 
consequence  to  be  wise,  than  to  form  a  connexion  with  the  great. 

But  calmly  considered,  we  shall  find  that  even  tliis  advantage  of 
connexion  is  not  obtained  by  the  education  of  a  public  school.  And 
knowing  that  this  prevailing  notion  must  be  answered,  before  the  ge- 
nerality of  parents  will  dispassionately  take  a  larger  view  of  this  im- 
portant subject,  I  shall  proceed  to  its  brief  examination. 

Boys  at  a  public  school  are  on  an  equality.  Let  us  suppose  any 
boy,  plebeian  or  patrician,— those  of  his  contemporaries  whose  pursuits 
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are  most  congenial  to  his,  become  naturally  his  closest  frieids. 
Boarders,  perhaps,  at  the  same  house,  custom  and  accident  bring  Bod 
as  wish  to  be  inlimate  constantly  together,  and  a  similarity  of  hibili 
produces  a  stronger  alliance  than  even  a  similarity  of  dispositions. 

Howard,  the  peer's  eldest,  and  Johnson,  the  commoner's  yoongsi 
son,  leave  school  at  the  same  age — they  are  intimate  friends — we  wl 
suppose  Ihem  even  going  up  to  the  same  University.  But  Howaidl 
entered  as  a  nobleman  at  Trinity,  and  Johnson  goes  a  pensioner  k 
Emanuel :  their  sets  of  acquaintance  become  instantly  and  widely  dS> 
ferent.  Howard  may  now  and  then  take  milk  punch  with  Johnaoi, 
and  Johnson  may  now  and  then  "  wine"  with  Howard,  but  tbeyhavi 
no  circle  in  common — they  are  not  commonly  brought  together.  Cos- 
tom  no  longer  favours  their  intercourse — a  similarity  of  pursuits  m 
longer  persuades  them  that  they  have  a  similarity  of  disposilioM 
For  the  first  time,  too,  the  diflerencc  of  rank  becomes  markedly  tl 
\  sible.  At  no  place  are  the  demarcations  of  birth  and  fortune  so  bioll; 
traced  as  at  a  School — nowhere  are  they  so  broad  and  deep  as  at  ai 
University.  The  young  noble  is  suddenly  removed  from  the  side  o 
the  young  commoner :  when  he  walks  he  is  indued  in  a  disUnguiahiii 
costume :  when  he  dines  he  is  placed  at  a  higher  table  along  with  tb 
heads  of  his  college  :  at  chapel  he  addresses  his  Maker,  or  reads  Ih 
Racing  Calendar,  in  a  privileged  pew.  At  fHoat  colleges*  the  disd 
pline  to  which  he  is  subjected  is,  comparatively  speaking,  relaxed  an 
lenient.  Punctuality  in  lectures  and  prayers  is  of  no  vital  ImportaM 
to  a  "  young  man  of  such  expectations."  As  regards  the  Grst,  beredl 
lary  legislators  have  no  necessity  for  instruction ;  and  as  to  the  lasl 
the  religion  of  a  college  has  no  damnation  for  a  lord.  Nay,  at  Can 
bridge,  to  such  an  extent  are  (he  demarcations  of  ranks  obsenred,  tfai 
the  eldest  son  of  one  baronet  assumes  a  peculiarity  in  costume  to  db 
tinguish  him  from  the  younger  son  of  another,  and  is  probably  agrerii 
man  at  college  than  he  ever  is  during  the  rest  of  his  life.  Nor  doi 
this  superstitious  observance  of  the  social  grades  bound  itself  to 
rank  :  it  is  at  college  that  an  eldest  son  suddenly  leaps  into  that 
quencc — that  elevation  above  his  brothers — which  he  afterwards  relaa 
through  life.  It  usually  happens  that  the  eldest  son  of  a  genllemaa  < 
some  five  thousands  a  year,  goes  up  as  a  Fellotr^  Commoner^  and  h 
brothers  as  Pensioners,  A  marked  distinction  in  dress,  dinnei) 
luxuries,  and,  in  some  colleges,  discipline,  shows  betimes  the  Taloei 
tachcd  to  wealth — and  wealth  only ;  and  the  younger  son  learns,  to  d 
full  extent  of  the  lesson,  that  he  is  worth  so  many  thousands  leas  Ih 
his  elder  brother.     It  is  obvious  that  these  distinctions,  so  sudden  ai 

*  Chiefly,  however,  at  the  Miallcr  colleges,  and  less  at  Oxford  Ihaa  atCv 
bridge. 
t  Fellow  ComoMHierB  at  Cambridge ;  Gtnilemen  Commoocrs  at  Oxfbfd. 
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f^mirked,  most  occasioo  an  embarrassment  and  coldness,  in  the  con- 
tiouaDce  at  college  of  friend8hii)8  formed  at  school.     The  young  are 
eNDmonly  both  shy  and  proud — our  pensioner  Johnson,  chilled  and 
rtradL  by  the  oew  position  of  our  nobleman  Howard,  is  a  h'ttic  diffident 
in  pressing  bis  acquaintance  on   him ;  and  our  nobleman  Howard, 
diough  not  desirous,  we  will  suppose,  to  cut  his  old  friend — yet  amidst 
occupations  and  new  faces — amidst  all  the  schemes  and  amuse- 
lis  of  the  incipient  man,  and  the  self-engrossed  complacency  of  the 
loddiDg  lord  for  the  Grst  time  awakened  to  his  station,  naturally  and 
cscusabiy  reconciles  himself  to  the  chances  that  so  seldom  bring  him 
ID  cooUct  with  his  early  ally,  and  by  insensible  but  not  slow  degrees 
he  passes  from  the  Grst  stage  of  missing  his  friendship  to  the  last  of  for- 
geltiog  it.     This  is  the  common  history  of  scholastic   ''connexions" 
where  there  is  a  disparity  in  station.  It  is  the  vulgar  subject  of  wonder 
at  the Uniyersity,  that  "fellows  the  best  friends  in  the  world  at  Eton 
are  ncTcr  brought  together  at  College."    And  thus  vanish  into  smoke  all 
the  hopes  of  the  parental  Johnsons! — all  "the  advantages  of  early 
friendsbipl" — all  the  dreams  for  which  the  shrewd  father  consented  to 
McriGoe,  (or  "little  Latin  and  no  Greek,"  the  precious — the  irre- 
vocable season— of  "  the  sowing  of  good  seed,"  of  pliant  memories  and 
ductile  dispositions — ^the  lost,  the  golden  opportunity,  of  instilling  into 
his  SOD  the  elements  of  real  wisdom  and  true  morality — the  knowledge 
that  adorns  life,  and  the  principles  that  should  guide  it  1 

But  suppose  this  friendship  does  pass  the  ordeal;  suppose  that 

Howard  and  Johnson  do  preserve  the  desired  connexion ;  suppose  that 

together  they  have  broken  lamps  and  passed  the  '  little  go/  together 

they  have   "crammed"  Euclid  and  visited  Barnwell;  suppose  that 

their  pursuits  still  remain  congenial,  and  they  enter  the  great  world 

"  mutuis  animisamanter** — how  little  likely  is  it  that  the  '  connexion' 

Will  continue  through  the  diflcrent  scenes  in  which  the  lot  of  each  will 

probably  be  cast.    Ball-rooms  and  hells,  Newmarket  and  Crockford's, 

are  the  natural  element  of  the  one,  but  scarcely  so  of  the  other.     We 

will  not  suppose  our  young  noble  plunging  into  excesses,  but  merely 

mingling  in  the  habitual  pleasures  belonging  to  his  station ;  we  imagine 

him  not  depraved,  but  dissipated ;  not  wicked,  but  extravagant ;  not 

mad,  but  thoughtless.     Now  mark — Docs  he  continue  his  connexion 

with  Johnson  or  not?  the  answer  is  plain — If  Johnson's  pursuits 

remain  congenial — yes!  if  otherwise — not!     How  can  he  be.intimate 

with  one  whom  he  never  meets?    How  can  he  associate  with  one 

whom  society  does  not  throw  in  his  way?    If  then  Johnson  continue 

lo  share  his  friendship,  he  must  continue  to  share  his  occupations ;  the 

ame  ball-rooms  and  the  same  hells  must  bring  them  into  contact,  and 

the  common  love  of  pleasure  cement  their  sympathy  for  each  other. 

But  is  this  exactly  what  the  prudent  father  contemplated  in  the  ad- 
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vantages  of  conoeiioD  ;  was  it  to  be  a  connexion  in  profuakm  i 
viae?  Was  it  to  impair  the  fortuoea  of  hia  son,  and  not  to  im 
them?  This  question  points  (o  no  exaggerated  or  uncommon  pi 
Look  round  the  gay  world  and  say  if  loss,  and  not  gain,  bo  n 
ordinary  result  of  such  friendships  between  the  peer's  elder  sod  ai 
gentleman's  younger  one,  as  sur\ive  the  trials  of  school  and  c( 
The  latter  was  to  profit  by  the  former — but 'the  temptations  oft 
thwart  tlie  scheme ;  the  poor  man  follows  (he  example  of  the 
dresses — hunts — intrigues — games — runs  in  debt,  and  is  bcf 
through  the  very  connexion  which  the  father  desired,  and  by  lb 
circles  of  society  which  the  mother  sighed  (hat  he  should  enter. 
not  deny  that  there  are  some  young  adventurers  more  wary  and 
prudent,  who  contrive  to  get  from  their  early  friend,  the  schemi 
living  or  the  dreamt-of  place  ;  but  these  instances  are  singularl] 
and  to  speculate  upon  such  a  hazard,  as  a  probable  good,  is  ineale 
more  mad  than  to  have  bought  your  son  a  ticket  in  the  lottery  b; 
of  providing  for  his  fortune. 

The  idea  then  of  acquiring  at  public  schools  a  profitable  cono 
or  an  advantageous  friendship,  is  utterly  vain.  1st,  Becausefew  i 
connexions  continue  through  college;  2nd,  Because,  if  so  conti 
few  college  connexions  continue  through  the  world ;  3rd,  Be 
oven  if  they  do,  experience  proves  (hat  a  friendship  between  the 
man  and  the  poorer,  is  more  likely  to  ruin  (he  last  by  the  pef 
example  of  extravagance,  than  to  enrich  him  by  the  uncommo 
ci<lent  of  generosity.  Add  to  these  all  the  usual  casualties  of  w 
life,  the  chances  of  a  quarrel  and  a  rupture,  the  chances  that  U 
pected  living  must  be  sold  to  pay  a  dt^bt,  the  promised  onice  trans 
to  keep  a  vote — the  delays,  the  humiliations,  the  mischances,  tl 
certainties;  and  ask  yourself  if,  whatever  be  the  advantages  of  puUi 
cation,  a  connexion  with  (he  great  is  not  tiie  very  last  to  bo  counted 

*'But,  perhaps,  my  boy  may  distinguish  himself,"  says  the 
tious  father;  '*he  is  very  clever.     Distinction  at  Eton  lasts  th 
life;  he  may  get  into  parliament ;   he  may  be  a  great  man ;  why 
second  Canning!" 

Alas ! — grant  that  your  son  l)o  clever,  and  grant  that  he  distil 
himself,  how  few  of  those  who  are  remarkable  at  Eton  are  ever 
of  in  the  world ;  thoir  reputation  **  dii^s  and  makes  no  sign." 
!  Ihii.  for  Iwonasons  :  firrt,  hrcntis;*  (lie  distinctions  of  a  publici 
are  no  evidence  of  real  (aloiil;  learning  by  heart  and  the  composil 
.  Latin  or  (ircek  verso  are  the  usual  proofs  to  which  the  boy's  in 
is  put;  the  one  is  a  mere  exorlion  of  memory—  the  other,  a  on 
licity  of  imitation ; — and  I  doubt  ifthn  schooll)oy  s  compreheoih 
pression  of  **  knack"  be  not  the  just  phrase  to  be  )plied  to  the  I 
both  of  repeating  other  men's  words,  and  strii     ig  imiUtioBS  of 
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teraei.    Knack !  ati  ingenious  facuKy,  indeed,  but  no  indis- 
)  lest  of  genius,  and  aObrding  no  undeniable  promise  of  a  brilliant 
!     But  success,  in  these  studies,  is  not  only  no  sign  of  future 
i>rity  of  mind ;  the  studies  themselves  scarcely  tend  to  adapt  the 
lo  those  solid  pursuits  by  which  distinction  is  ordinarily  won. 
lithe  arenas  for  the  author  or  the  senator;  the  spheres  for  active 
literary  distinction  ;   is  there  any  thing  in  the  half  idle,  and  de- 
f ,  and  superficial  course  of  education  pursued  at  public  schools, 
tends  to  secure  future  eminence  in  either?    It  is  a  great  benefit 
I  learn  something  solid,  but  it  is  a  far  greater  b^joefit  if  they  con- 
be  desire  and  the  habit  of  acquiring  solid  infonlialion.   But  how 
rer  leave  school  with  the  intention  and  the  energies  to  continue 
dual  studies.    We  are  not  to  be  told  of  the  few  great  men  who 
leen  distinguished  as  senators,  or  as  authors,  and  who  have  been 
led  at  public  schools.    The  intention  of  general  education  is  to 
Ihemany,  and  not  the  few;  if  the  many  are  ignorant,  it  is  in 
yea  assert  that  the  few  are  wise : — we  have,  even  supposing 
wisdom  originated  in  your  system,  a  right  to  consider  them  excep- 
ind  and  not  as  examples.    But  how  much  vainer  is  it  to  recite  the 
«  of  these  honoured  few,  when  it  is  far  more  than  doubtful  even 
her  they  owed  any  thing  lo  your  scholastic  instruction ;  when  it 
ire  than  doubtful  whether  their  talents  did  not  rise  in  spite  of  your 
llion,  and  not  because  of  it ;  whether  their  manhood  was  illus- 
I,  oot  because  their  genius  was  formed  by  the  studies  of  youth,  but 
ise  it  could  not  be  crushed  by  them.  All  professions  and  all  ranks 
their  Shakspeare  and  their  Burns,  men  who  are  superior  to  the  ad- 
influences  by  which  inferior  intellects  are  chilled  into  inaction. 
Ibis  supposition  is  rendered  far  more  probable  when  we  find  how 
)f  these  few  wore  noted  at  school  for  any  portion  of  the  mental 
irlhey  afterwards  developed  ;  or,  in  other  words,  when  we  observe 
much  the  academical  process  stifled  and  repressed  their  genius, 
at  if  their  future  life  had  been  (as  more  or  less  ought  to  be  the  aim 
holars)  a  continuation  of  the  same  pursuits  and  objects  as  those 
h  were  presented  lo  their  youth,  they  would  actually  have  lived 
out  developing  their  genius,  and  died  without  obtaining  a  name.  .' 
Chance  is  more  merciful  than  men's  systems,  and  the  eternal  task  ; 
ature  is  that  of  counteracting  our  efTorls  to  deteriorate  ourselves. 
ut  you  think  that  your  son  shall  be  distinguished  at  Eton,  and  that 
listinction shall  continue  through  life;  we  see,  then,  that  the  chances 
igainst  him — they  are  rendered  every  day  more  difiicull — because, 
lerly  Iho  higher  classes  only  were  educated.    Bad  as  the  public 
K>ls  might  be,  nothing  belter  perhaps  existed  ;  superficial  knowledge 
pardoned,  because  it  was  more  useful  than  no  knowledge. 
kit  DOW  the  people  are  wakened  ;  education,  not  yet  general,  is  at 
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least  extended ;  a  desire  for  the  Solid  and  (he  Usefui  circulates  throng 
out  mankind.  Grant  that  your  son  obtains  all  the  academical  honoun ; 
grant,  even,  that  he  enters  parliament  through  the  distinction  he  has 
,  obtained, — have  those  honours  taught  him  the  principles  of  jurispru- 
dence, the  business  of  legislation,  the  details  of  finance,  the  magoi6oeot 
mysteries  of  commerce  ; — perhaps,  even,  they  have  not  taught  him  Uie 
mere  and  vulgar  art  of  public  speaking  1  IIow  few  of  the  young  mea 
thus  brought  forward  ever  rise  into  fame  1 

■ 

A  mediocre  man,  trained  to  the  habits  of  discerning  i^hat  is  true 
knowledge,  and  the  application  to  pursue  it,  will  rise  in  any  public  ca- 
pacity to  far  higher  celebrity  than  the  genius  of  a  public  school,  who 
has  learnt  nothing  which  it  is  necessary  to  the  public  utility  to  know. 
As,  then,  the  hope  of  acquiring  connexions  was  a  chimera,  so  that  of 
obtaining  permanent  distinction  for  your  son,  in  the  usual  process  o( 
public  education,  is  a  dream.  What  millions  of  'promising  men/  ni* 
known,  undone,  have  counterbalanced  the  success  of  a  single  Canning! 

I  may  here  observe,  that  the  abolition  of  close  boroughs  is  likely  lo 
produce  a  very  powerful  etTect  upon  the  numl>ers  sent  to  a  public  school. 
As  speculation  is  the  darling  passion  of  mankind,  many,  doubtiM, 
were  the  embryo  adventurers  sent  lo  Eton,  in  the  hope  that  Etoa 
honours  would  unlock  the  gates  of  a  Gatton  or  Old  Sarum.  Thus,  it 
one  of  Miss  Edgewortirs  tales,  the  clever  Westminster  boy  witliout 
fortune  receives,  even  at  school,  the  intimation  of  a  future  polilicil 
career  as  an  encouragement  to  his  ambition,  and  the  Rotten  Borougk 
closes  the  \ista  of  Academical  Rewards.  This  hope  is  over ;  men  whs 
would  cheer  on  their  narrow  fortunes  by  the  ho|>e  of  parliamentary 
advancement,  must  now  appeal  to  the  people,  who  have  little  sympalbf 
with  the  successful  imitator  of  Alcxan  measures,  or  (he  honoarel 
adept  in  '  longs  and  shorts.'  And  consequently,  to  those  fiarenls  whi 
choose  the  public  school  as  a  possible  opening  to  public  Iife»  one  grart 
inducement  is  no  more,  and  a  new  course  of  study  will  appear  neesi- 
sary  to  obtain  the  new  goals  of  political  advancement. 

I  have  thus  sought  to  remove  the  current  impression  that  poHk 
schools  are  desirable,  as  alTording  opportunities  for  advantageous 
\  nexlon  and  |>ermanent  distinction.  And  the  ambitious  father  (^ 
father  is  not  ambitious  for  his  son?)  may  therefore  look  dispassioaald; 
at  the  true  ends  of  oducalion,  and  ask  himself  if,  at  a  public  schosl. 
those  ends  are  accomplished  'i  This  part  of  the  question  has  beeeio 
frequently  and  fully  examined,  and  the  faultsof  our  academical  syslfli 
are  so  generally  allowed,  that  a  very  few  words  will  sufllice  todispois 
of  it.  The  only  branches  of  b^arnin^  really  attempted  to  be  taughtatov 
public  schools  are  the  dead  languages.*    Assuredly  there  are  other 

*  Formerly  a  nobleman,  or  rich  gcntloman,  in  sending  hifi  son  to  fclioolt  MM 
Wiih  him  a  private  tutor,  ^^hoiiC  iudividual  tuition  \( as  intended  to  topplsr  tke  it* 
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iletnft  in  the  bills — FreDch  and  arilhmelic,  geography  and  the  use  of 
the  globes.  But  Ihese,  it  is  well  known,  are  merely  nominal  instruc- 
tions :  the  utmost  acquired  in  geography  is  the  art  of  colouring  a  few 
maps  :  and  geography  itself  is  only  a  noble  and  a  practical  science  when 
associated  with  the  history,  the  commerce,  and  the  productions  of  the 
coimtries,  or  the  cities,  whose  mere  position  it  indicates.  What  mat- 
ters it  that  a  boy  can  tell  us  that  Povoa  is  on  one  side  the  river  Douro, 
and  Pivasende  on  the  other ;  that  the  dusky  inhabitant  of  Benguela 
looks  over  the  South  Atlantic,  or  that  the  waters  of  Terek  exhaust 
IhemseWes  in  the  Caspian  sea?  Useful,  indeed,  is  this  knowledge, 
combined  with  other  branches  of  statistics ; — useless  by  itself, — ^anolhcr 
specimen  of  the  waste  of  memory  and  the  frivolity  of  imitation.  But 
ercn  this  how  few  learn,  and  how  few  of  the  learners  remember  I 

Arithmetic,  with  its  pretended  acquisitions,  is,  of  all  scholastic  de- 
losions,  this  most  remarkable.  What  sixth-form  ornament  of  Harrow 
or  Eton  has  any  knowledge  of  figures  ?  Of  all  parts  of  education,  this 
the  most  useful  is,  at  aristocratic  schools,  the  most  neglected.  As  to 
French,  at  the  end  of  eight  years  the  pupil  leaves  Eton,  and  does  not 
know  so  much  as  his  sister  has  acquired  from  her  governess  in  three 
months.  Latin  and  Greek,  then,  alone  remain  as  the  branches  of 
human  wisdom  to  which  serious  attention  has  been  paid. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  attach  but  trifling  importance  to  the  study 
of  the  Classics  ;  myself  a  devoted,  though  a  humble  student,  I  have 
not  so  long  carried  the  thyrsus  but  that  I  must  believe  in  the  God. 
And  he  would  indeed  be  the  sorriest  of  pedants  who  should  aflect  to 
despise  the  knowledge  of  those  great  works,  which,  at  th^ir  Grst  ap- 
pearance, enlightened  one  age,  and  in  their  after  restpration,  broke 
the  darkness  of  another?  Surely  one  part  of  the  long  season  of  youth 
can  scarcely  be  more  profitably  employed  than  in  examining  the  claims 
of  those  who  have  exercised  so  vast  and  durable  an  influence  over  the 
human  mind. 

But  it  is  obvious  that  even  thoroughly  to  master  the  Greak  and  Latin 
tongues,  would  be  but  to  comprehend  a  very  small  part  of  a  practical 
fducation.  Formerly  it  was  obviously  wise  to  pay  more  exclusive 
attention  to  their  acquisition  than  at  present,  for  formerly  they  con- 
tained all  the  literary  treasures  of  the  world,  and  now  they  contain 
only  a  part.  The  literature  of  France,  Germany,  England,  is  at  least  / 
as  necessary  for  a  man  born  in  the  nineteenth  century,  as  that  of  Rome 
and  Athens. 

But,  it  is  said,  the  season  of  childhood  is  more  requisite  for  master- 


fictencies  of  the  public  course  of  study.    This  custom  has  almost  expired,  and 
iristocratic  education,  therefore,  instead  of  improving,  is  still  more  superficial  thao 


y  ^-i 
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ing  a  skill  io  tlio  dead  languages  than  it  is  for  Ihe  living.  Even  if  Ibis 
asscrlion  were  true,  there  would  be  no  reason  why  the  dead  languages 
alone  should  be  loarnt ;  if  the  early  youth  of  the  mind  bo  necessary 
for  the  acquisition  of  the  one,  it  is  at  least  a  desirable  period  for  the 
acquisition  of  the  other.  But  the  fact  is,  that  the  season  of  youth  if 
at  least  as  essential  for  the  learning  the  living  languages  as  it  is  for  ac- 
quiring the  dead ;  because  it  is  necessary  to  speak  the  one  and  it  is  noC 
necessary  to  speak  the  other :  and  the  facile  and  pliant  organs  of  child- 
hood are  indeed  almost  requisite  for  the  mastery  of  the  tones  and  ac- 
cents in  a  spoken  language,  altliough  the  more  mature  understanding 
of  future  years  is  equally  able  to  grasp  the  roots  and  construction  of  a 
written  one. 

As  the  sole  business  of  life  is  not  literature ;  so  education  oo^t  not 
to  be  only  literary.  Yet  what  can  you,  the  father  of  the  boy  you  are 
about  to  send  to  a  public  school — what,  I  ask,  can  you  think  oft  sys- 
tem which,  devoting  the  whole  period  of  youth  to  literature,  not  only 
excludes  from  consideration  the  knowledge  of  all  continental  Itnguagei 
— the  languages  of  Montesquieu  and  Schiller,  but  also  totally  neglecto 
any  knowledge  of  the  authors  of  your  own  country,  and  even  the  ele- 
ment of  that  native  tongue  in  which  all  the  business  of  life  inust  be 
carried  on?  Not  in  Latin,  nor  in  Greek,  but  in  his  English  toagae 
your  son  must  write ;  in  that  tongue,  if  you  desire  him  to  become  greet, 
he  is  to  be  an  orator,  an  historian,  a  poet,  or  a  philosopher.  And  IhM 
language  is  above  all  others  the  most  utterly  neglected,  its  authors  neter 

(studied,  even  its  grammar  never  taught.  To  know  Latin  and  GftA 
is  a  great  i^elleclual  luxury,  but  to  know  one's  own  language  is  tlnost 
an  intellectual -necessity. 

But  lileratuVe  alone  does  not  suffice  for  education ;  the  aim  of  Ihsl 
grave  and  noble  process  is  large  and  catholic  :  it  would  not  be  enoagh 
to  make  a  man  learned ;  a  pedant  is  proverbially  a  useless  fool.  The 
aim  of  education  \^  to  make  a  man  wise  and  good.  Ask  yourself  whsl 
there  is  in  modern  education  that  will  fulfd  this  end?  NoC  a  single 
doctrine  of  moral  science  is  taught — not  a  single  moral  principle  in- 
culcated.*   Even  in  the  dead  languages  it  is  the  poets  and  the  hmiI 


»  Tho  only  moral  prinriplo  at  a  puWic  school  \n  that  which  the  bojf , 

tacitly  inculcate  ami  acknowledge;  it  Ih  impossible  to  turn  a  large  number  or„ 
beings  looM*  upon  each  other,  but  that  one  of  the  lirAt  conncquences  will  be  tb«Mh 
in.ition  of  a  puMir  opinion  ;  piililir  ojniiion  instantly  creates  a  silent  but  omupotM 
code  of  t:iws.  Thus,  amoni;  boys  there  is  always  a  dim  and  capriCMNM  teMetf 
honour  and  of  jnstice,  whirh  /v  f/tf  „nhj  mr.rali'ty  that  belongs  to  acfaoolt.  kb 
this  vague  and  convent itin.il  sense  (o  which  the  master  trusts,  and  willi  wUck  bl 
sold om'inter feres.    But  hotr  vat;uc  it  is,  how  conniscd,  how  erring  I    What  crMl^, 


.*■.  —  ^  -  — 

tyranny,  dnplirity,  are  ro.npatible  with  it!     It  is  no  disgrace  to  insuk  tbf 
and  to  lie  So  the  stroiit;,  to  torment  the  r.i>;  and 


^  to  deceive  the  muter.     .« 

principles  ^mw  np  witli  the  boy,  ins<Misibly  they  form  the  aaiiired  man.    Ij 
abroad  in  the  world,  what  is  the  most  common  chaiactcr  ?— that  which  in  Mmm 
.irroy^nt  and  servib'.     1i  is  this  rarly  initiation  into  the  viires  of  men  whic^iSS 
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poelicil  of  (be  |ii«tonaiM  that  tbe  pupil  mostly  learns,  rarely  the  phi- 
losopher and  tbe  moraUst.  It  was,  justly,  I  think,  objected  to  the 
LoDdoB  UniTersity,  that  religioa  was  not  to  be  taught  in  its  schools  ; 
bat  is  religion  taught  at  any  of  our  public  institutions — previous,  at 
least*  to  a  course  of  Paley  s^  the  University  ?  Attendance  at  church 
«  chapel  is  O0i  religion  I  the  life,  the  guidance,  the  strength  of  reli- 
Cian^  where  are  Ihese  ?  Look  round  every  corner  of  the  fabric  of 
aducalion,  still  Latin  and  Greek  and  Greek  and  Latin  are  all  that  you 
cui  descry, 

**  Mixtaqae  riJenti  fandet  colocasia  acantho.*' 

But  tbe  iiather  hesitates.  I  aee,  sir,  you  yet  thkik  Greek  and  Latin 
are  esoelleiil  things,  are  worth  the  sacrifice  of  aU  else.  Well,  then,  on 
this  ground  let  as  meet  you.  Your  boy  will  go  to  Eton  to  learn  GrredL  1 
and  Latin ;  he  will  stay  there  eight  years  (having  previously  spent  four 
at  a  preparatory  school),  he  will  come  away  at  the  end  of  bis  proba- 
CioD,  but  what  Latia  or  Greek  will  ho  bring  with  him?  Are  you  a 
scholar  yourself?  examine  then  the  average  of  young  men  of  eighteen ; 
open  a  page  of  some  author  they  have  not  read,  have  not  parrot-like 
got  by  heart ;  open  a  page  in  the  dialogues  of  Lucian,  in  the  Thebaid 
of  Statioa.  Ask  the  youth,  you  have  selected  from  the  herd,  to  con- 
strue it  u  you  would  ask  your  daughter  to  construe  a  page  of  some 
French  author  she  has  never  seen  before,  a  poem  of  Regnier,  or  an 
exposition  in  the  Esprit  des  Lois,  Does  he  not  pause,  does  he  not 
hesitate,  does  nc>t  his  eye  wander  abroad  in  search  of  the  accustomed 
'*  Crib,"  does  he  not  falter  out  something  about  lexicons  and  gram- 
mars, and  at  last  throw  down  the  book  and  tell  you  he  has  never  learnt 
that,  but  as  for  Virgil  or  Herodotus,  there  he  is  your  man?  At  the 
end  then  of  eight  years,  without  counting  tbe  previous  four,  your  son 
hu  not  learnt  Greek  and  Latin,  and  he  has  learnt  nothing  else  to  atone 
for  it.  Here  then  wo  come  to  the  result  of  our  two  inquiries. — 1st.  Is 
it  necessary*  to  learn  something  else  besides  Latin  and  Greek? — It  is ! 
But  even  if  not  necessary,  are  Greek  and  Latin  well  taught  at  a  public  j 
geliool  ? — They  are  not.  With  these  conclusions  I  end  this  part  of  my  | 
inquiry. 


IMM  parvaCs  Is  an  iniAacemeiit  to  sead  their  son  to  a  public  school.  How  sftea 
!«■  hear  the  careful  father  say,  "  Tom  goes  to  Eton  to  learn  the  world"  One 
word  00  this  argument :  Your  boy  does  not  accouipli»h  your  object ;  he  learns  the 
vitm  tf  ilu  world,  it  is  true,  but  not  the  caution  which  should  accompany  them. 
Who  soextraTi^nt  or  bo  Uioughtless  as  the  young  man  escaped  Trom  a  public  school ; 
—who  so  easily  duped^ — who  so  fair  a  prey  to  the  trading  sharper  and  the  sharping 
tradesman— who  runs  -a|>  such  bills  with  tailors  and  horse-ilealers — who  so  noto- 
riously the  greenhorn  a  ad  the  bubble  ?  Is  this  hi^  lK>a8te<l  knowledge  of  the  world  ? 
T«i  may  bjiTe  made  yrour  lioy  viciouR,  iMit  you  will  find  that  that  is  not  making 
Mm  wise. 
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Mr.  Bentham  in  his  Chreaiomathia  has  drawn  up  a  programme  of 
"^hat  he  considered  might  be  fairly  taught  and  easily  acquired  in  the 
process  of  a  complete  education.  There  is  something  formidable  in 
this  list  of  studies,  it  is  so  vast  and  various,  that  it  seems  almost  vision- 
ary ;  the  leap  from  the  '  learn  nothing/  to  the  <  learn  all/  is  too  wide 
and  startling.  But  without  going  to  an  extent  which  would  leave  no 
branch  of  human  knowledge  excluded,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
education  of  our  youth  may  be  conveniently  widened  to  a  circb 
immeasurably  more  comprehensive  than  any  which  has  yet  been 
drawn. 

It  is  probable  that  the  system  of  Hamilton  may  be  wrong ;  probable 
that  there  is  acertain  quackery  in  the  System  of  Pcstalozzi ;  possible  that 
the  Lancasterian  System  may  be  overrated ;  but  let  any  dispassionate 
man  compare  the  progress  of  a  pupil  under  an  able  tutor  in  any  one  of 
these  systems  with  the  advances  made  at  an  ordinary  public  school/ 
What  I  complain  of,  and  what  you,  sir,  to  whom  I  address  these  pages, 
must  complain  of  also,  is  this :  that  at  these  schools — in  which  our 
hereditary  legislators  are  brought  up— in  which  those  who  are  bora 
to  frame  and  remodel  the  mighty  Mechanism  of  Law,  and  wield  the 
Moral  powers  of  Custom,  receive  the  ineflaceablo  impressions  of  youth 
at  these  schools,  I  say.  Religion  is  not  taught — ^Morals  are  not  taught— 
Philosophy  is  not  taught — the  light  of  the  purer  and  less  material 
Sciences  never  breaks  upon  the  gaze.  The  intellect  of  the  men  so 
formed  is  to  guide  our  world,  and  that  intellect  is  uncultured  I 
I  In  various  parts  of  the  Continent  there  are  admirable  schools  far 
teachers,  on  the  principle  that  those  who  teach,  should  themselves  be 
taught.  Still  more  important  is  it  in  an  aristocratic  constitution,  Ihat 
those  w  ho  are  to  govern  us,  should  bo  at  least  enlightened.  Are  yon 
who  now  read  these  pages,  a  parent?  Come— note  the  following  sen- 
tence.   Ages  have  rolled  since  it  was  written,  but  they  have  notdimmed 


*  Thft  Monitorial  Sygtem  wal9  applied  with  eminent  niocess  hj  Mr.  Pfflaas,  il 
the  High  School,  E<liiit»urgh,  to  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  JlTJItf 
Geography.  He  applied  it  tor  several  years  to  a  class  of  boys  noC  ten  in  aaalsr 
th.i»  :!3:)  (agos  varying  Trosn  12  to  10\  without  any  assistance  in  the  teachiofSf 
tlic>  alH>vf*  hruiichos  (»r  learning,  save  what  he  derived  from  the  hoju  theMtlf. 
or  thin  most  important  experiment  ofapplying  to  the  higher  branches  of  learaiB|  I 
priuriplo  hithf*r(o  limited  to  the  lower,  Mr.  Pillans  speaks  thus,  in  an  nUe  MMTi 
\\n\\  which  he  was  kind  enough  to  honour  me  :  **  When  I  compare  the  eirect  oTlki 
Monitorial  Kystem  with  uiy  own  expericuce  of  that  class,  both  when  I  wu  a  pifB 
of  It  mynvir,  uniler  Dr.  A«iara,  and  during  the  first  two  years  after  I  succeeded 
I  have  no  heMiaiion  in  saying,  that  it  multiplied  incalculalily  the 
sources  of  the  tearher,  both  as  regarded  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  good 


anil  the  forming  of  th<*ir  minds,  manners,  and  moral  - habi  ts  *'  Not  long  after  fel 
became  PrufesHor  nf  Humanity,  Mr.  IMUans  adopted  the  Mo.iitorial  Syitoa*  ffiliB 
his  junior,  next  in  hiii  senior  olasM.  lie  thus  speaks  of  its  Nuccen :  **  I  beliova  Ab 
is  the  only  iiistan<e  of  the  Monitorial  principle  bein^  acted  on  within  tto  waili  ifl 
cullcgc.  In  the  limite<l  applieation  I  make  of  it  there,  it  has  t;UGceeded 
the  expectations  1  had  I'urined.    Of  this  1  may  be  tempted  \  o  say 
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the  brigUness  of  the  m^ifh :  "  iDtellect  is  more  excellent  than  science, 
and  a  life  according  to  intellect  preferable  to  a  life  according  to  sciencet" 
So  fai#.  that  ancient  philosofMnr,  whose  spirit  approached  the  nearest 
to  the  geniiu  of  Christianity.  What  then  is  that  preparation  to  lifo 
vhich  professes  to  teach  learning  and  neglects  the  intellect,  which  loads 
the  memory,  which  forgets  the  soul?  Beautifully  proceedeth  Plato : 
— "  A  life  according  to  intellect  is  alone  free  from  the  vulgar  errors  of 
oorrace»  i(  is  that  mystic  portof  the  soul,  that  sacred  Ithaca,  into  which 
Homer  condocts  Ulysses  after  the  education  of  life."  But  far  different 
is  the  Port  into  which  the  modern  education  conducts  her  yolaries,  and 
the  Hayen  of  Prejudice  is  the  only  receptacle  to  the  Ship  of  Fools.* 

It  is  the  errors  that  have  thus  grafted  themselves  on  the  system  of 
oar  educational  endowments,  which  have  led  the  recent  philosophy  to 
attack  with  no  measured  violence,  the  principle  of  endowments  them- 
selves—an attack  pregnant  with  much  mischief,  and  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  be  nearly  fatal  to  all  the  loftier  and  abslruser  sciences  in 
England.     I  desire  to  see  preserved — I  desire  to  see  strengthened — I 
denre  to  see  beloved  and  regenerated  the  principle  of  literary  endow- 
ments, though  I  quarrel  with  the  abuses  of  endowments  that  at  present 
exist.    YoQ  yourself,  sir,  have  placed  the  necessity  of  endowments  in 
a  right  and  onanswerable  point  of  view.     Mankind  must  be  invited  to 
knowledge— the   public  are  not  sufficient   patrons  of  the  abstruse 
sciences; — there   is  no  appetence  in   a   commercial   and  bustling 
country  to  a  learning  which  does  not  make  money — to  a  philosophy 
which  does  not  rise  to  the  Woolsack,  or  swav  iho  Mansion-house. 
The   herd    must  be  courted  to  knowledge.      You    found   colleges 
and  professorships,  and  you  place  Knowledge  before  their  eyes — then 
they  are  allured  to  it;  you  clothe  it  with  dij^nily,  you  gift  it  with 
rewards— <Aff»  they  are  unconsciously  disposed  to  venerate  it.     Public 
opinion  follows  what  is  honoured ;  honour  knowledge,  and  you  chain 
to  it  that  opinion.      Endowments  at  a  University  beget  emulation  in 
SDbordiuale  institutions;  if  they  are  nobly  filled,  tlicy  produce  in  the 
latter  the  desire  of  rivalry ;  if  inadequately,  the  ambition  to  excel.  They 
present  amidst  the  shifts  and  caprices  of  unsettled  learning  a  constant 
landmark  and  a  steadfast  ciample.     The  public  will  not  palronizo  the 
higher  sciences.      Lacroix,  as  stated,  sir,  in  your  work,  pave  lessons 
io  the  higher  mathematics, — to  eight  pupils!     But  the  higher  sciences 

wght  to  be  cultivated,   hence  another  necessity  for  endowments. 

•  If  1  hare  dwelt  only  on  Public  Schools,  it  is  because  the  private  schools  are 
for  the  most  part  modelled  on  the  same  plan.  Home  tuition  is  rare.  The  private 
tutor,  viz.  the  gentleman  who  takes  some  five  or  n\x  pnpils  to  prepare  Tor  ibc  Ini- 
*-r»ity,  it  often  the  bent  teacher  our  youth  receive.  Whatever  they  leani  thoro'i^h- 
h  they  learn  with  him ;  hut  unhappily  this  knowledge  stints  itself  to  ihe  classics 
'ttd  the  phyiical  sciences  required  at  college; — the  tutor  prepares  the  pupil  for 
(ollegf ,  and  not  for  wisdom.  At  many  of  these  academics,  however,  religious  in- 
Uruction  is,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  the  pupii'**  lif'*.  »  r*ule  insisted  upon. 
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Mr.  Benlham  in  his  Chrestomathia  has  drawn  up  a  programme  of 
"^'hat  he  considered  might  be  fairly  (aught  and  easily  acquired  in  the 
process  of  a  complete  education.  There  is  something  formidable  in 
this  list  of  studies,  it  is  so  vast  and  various,  that  it  seems  almost  vision- 
ary ;  the  leap  from  the  '  learn  nothing/  to  the  <  learn  all/  is  too  wide 
and  startling.  But  without  going  to  an  extent  which  would  leave  no 
branch  of  human  knowledge  excluded,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
education  of  our  youth  may  be  conveniently  widened  to  a  cirde 
immeasurably  more  comprehensive  ilian  any  which  haa  yet  been' 
drawn. 

It  is  probable  that  the  system  of  Ilamilton  may  be  wrong ;  probaUe 
that  there  isaccrtain  quackery  in  the  System  of  Pcstalozzi;posslblethat 
the  Lancasterian  System  may  be  overrated ;  but  let  any  dispassionale 
man  compare  the  progress  of  a  pupil  under  an  able  tutor  in  any  one  e( 
these  systems  with  the  advances  made  at  an  ordinary  public  school/   ^ 
What  I  complain  of,  and  what  you,  sir,  to  whom  I  address  these  pegBi^    « 
must  complain  of  also,  is  this :  that  at  these  schools — in  whidi  ev    - 
hereditary  legislators  are  brought  up— in  which  those  who  are  kon    r. 
to  frame  and  remodel  the  mighty  Mechanism  of  Law,  and  wield  Iht 
Moral  powers  of  Custom,  receive  the  ineflaceablc  impressions  of  yook 
at  these  schools,  I  say.  Religion  is  not  taught — ^Morals  are  not  laugli^    r 
Philosophy  is  not  taught — the  light  of  the  purer  and  less  mateikl 
Scicnci's  never  breaks  upon  the  gaze.     The  intellect  of  the  men  m 
formed  is  to  guide  our  world,  and  that  intellect  is  uncultured  I 
>    In  various  parts  of  the  Continent  there  are  admirable  sdioob  iv 
teachers,  on  the  principle  that  those  who  teach,  should  themselteale 
taught.    Still  more  important  is  it  in  an  aristocratic  constitutionp  M 
those  who  are  to  govern  us,  should  be  at  least  enlightened.    Are  fii 
who  now  read  these  pages,  a  parent?    Come— note  the  following! 
tence.  •  Ages  have  rolled  since  it  was  written,  but  they  have  noi< 


i 


*  The  Monitorial  SyRtem  \9im  applied  with  eminent  niocess  by  Mr.  PI 
the  High   School,  E'liiihurgh,    to  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek,   aad 
Geography.     He  applied  it  Tor  several  years  to  a  class  or  boys  noC  ten  la 
than  23.)  (ages  varying  Troin  12  to  1G\  without  any  assistance  in  the  tea 
the  alH>ve  hraiiches  or  learning,  save  what  he  derived  from  the  boys  tl 

Of  this  luoHt  important  experiment  of  applying  to  the  higher  branches  of 

principle  hitherto  limit«*d  to  the  lower,  Mr.  Pillans  speaks  thus,  in  an  able  .^ 
Mith  which  ho  was  kind  enough  to  honour  me  :  **  When  1  co*nparc  the  ellbcl  tfl 
Monitorial  system  with  my  own  experience  of  that  class,  both  when  I  waa  a 
ol'  it  myself,  under  Dr.  Adam,  and  during  the  first  two  years  after  I  sueecc  ~ 
I  have  no  heftitjiion  in  saying,  that  it  multiplied  incalculably  the  laeaas 
sources  of  the  teacher,  Irath  as  regarded  the  progress  of  the  pupili  in  good . 
and  the  forming  of  tli"ir  minds,  manners,  and   moral -habits."    NoCloagl 
iKTcame  Professor  oi'Hnmaniiy,  Mr.  Pillans  adopted  the  Monitorial  Syalfla, 
his  junior,  next  in  bin  senior  class.     He  thus  speaks  of  its  success :  ••  I  bi  " 
IS  the  only  instance  of  the  Monitorial  principle  hem.;  acted  on  within  tlie 
college.    In  tho  limitc<l  application  I  make  of  it  there,  it  has  succeeded  e^ 
the  expectations  1  had  i'urined.    Of  this  1  may  be  tempted  \  o  say  nore 
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thMm  they  tfford  broke  forth  the  Bret  great  regenerator  of  practical 
pditics;  aod  the  origio  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  founded  in  the 
iodaitrioas  tranquillity  of  a  professorehip  at  Glasgow/ 

Let  us  then  eschew  all  that  fal^e  and  mercantile  liberalism  of  the 
day  which  Woaid  destroy  the  high  seats  amVpheltera  of  Learning,  and 
frottld  letve  what  is  aboye  the  public  comprehension  to  the  chances  of 
the  public  sympathy.  It  is  possible  that  endowments  favour  many 
drones  granted — but  if  they  produce  one  great  philosopher,  whose 
miad  wonld  otherwise  have  been  bowed  to  lower  spheres,  that  advan- 
lags  eonnterbalances  a  thousand  drones.  How  many  sluggards  will 
counterpoise  an  Adam  Smith  1  "If  you  form  but  a  handful  of  wise 
men,"  said  Julian,  **  you  do  more  for  the  world  than  many  kings  can 
do."  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  who  has  planted  a  blade  of  corn  in  the 
spot  which  was  barren  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  species ;  what  shall 
we  not  pardon  to  a  system  by  which  a  nobler  labourer  is  enabled  to 
plant  in  the  human  mind  an  idea  which  was  unknown  to  il  till  then? 

But  if  ever  endowments  for  the  cultirators  of  the  higher  letters  were 
required,  it  is  now.  As  education  is  popularized,  its  tone  grows  more 
hmiliar,  hot  its  research  less  deep— the  demand  for  the  elements  of 
knowledge  Tolgarizes  scholarehip  to  the  necessity  of  the  times — there 
is  an  impatience  of  that  austere  and  vigorous  toil  by  which  alone  men 
can  extend  the  knowledge  already  in  the  world.  As  you  difTuse  the 
stream,  guard  well  the  fountains.  But  it  is  vain  for  us — it  is  in  vain, 
iir,  even  for  you,  how  influential  soever  your  virtues  and  your  genius, 
lo  exert  yourself  in  behalf  of  our  Educational  Endowments,  if  they 
ihemselves  very  long  continue  unadapled  to  the  growing  knowledge  of 
Ibe  world.  Even  the  superior  classes  arc  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
insufficiency  of  fashionable  education — of  the  vast  expense  and  the 
little  proGt  of  the  system  pursued  at  existing  schools  and  universities. 

One  great  advantage  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes 
is  the  necessity  thus  imposed  on  the  higher  of  increasing  knowledge 
among  themselves.    I  suspect  that  the  new  modes  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation which  succeed  the  most  among  the  people  will  ultimately  be 
adopted  by  the  gentry.   Seeing  around  them  the  mighty  cities  of  a  new 
Education — the   education  of  the  nineteenth  century — they  will  no 
longer  be  contented  to  give  their  children  the  education  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.    One  of  two  consequences  will  happen  :  either  public  schools 
^ill  embrace  improved  modes  and  additional  branches  of  learning,  or 
it  will  cease  to  be  the  fashion  to  support  them.    The  more  aristocratic 
hmilies  who  have  no  interest  in  their  foundations  will  desert  them,  and 


*  Dr.  Chalmers  eloqueiiUy  complains,  (bat  they  made  Dr.  Smith  a  commissioner 
of  atttoms,  and  thereby  lost  to  the  public  his  projected  work  on  Jurisprudence. 
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Mr.  Bentham  in  his  Chrestomalhia  has  drawn  up  a  programme  of 
^'hal  he  considered  might  be  fairly  taught  and  easily  acquired  in  the 
process  of  a  complete  education.  There  is  something  formidable  in 
tbis  list  of  studies,  it  is  so  vast  and  various,  that  it  seems  almost  vision- 
ary ;  the  leap  from  the  '  learn  nothing/  to  the  <  learn  all,'  is  too  wide 
and  startling.  But  i^ilhout  going  to  an  extent  which  would  leave  no 
branch  of  human  knowledge  excluded,  it  is  perfectly  clear  that  the 
education  of  our  youth  may  be  conveniently  widened  to  a  circle 
immeasurably  more  comprehensive  ilian  any  which  haa  yet  been 
drawn. 

It  is  probable  that  the  system  of  Hamilton  may  be  wrong ;  probable 
that  there  is  a  certain  quackery  in  the  System  of  Pestalozzi ;  possible  that 
the  Lancasterian  System  may  bo  overrated ;  but  let  any  dispassionate 
roan  compare  the  progress  of  a  pupil  under  an  able  tutor  in  any  one  of 
these  systems  with  the  advances  made  at  an  ordinary  public  school.* 
What  I  complain  of,  and  what  you,  sir,  to  whom  I  address  these  pages, 
inust  complain  of  also,  is  this :  that  at  these  schools — in  which  our 
hereditary  legislators  are  brought  up— in  which  those  who  are  bora 
to  frame  and  remodel  the  mighty  Mechanism  of  Law,  and  wield  the 
Moral  i>owers  of  Custom,  receive  the  ineflaceable  impressions  of  youth 
at  these  schools,  I  say.  Religion  is  not  taught — Morals  are  not  taught— 
Philosophy  is  not  taught — the  light  of  the  purer  and  less  material 
Sciences  never  breaks  upon  the  gaze.  The  intellect  of  the  men  so 
formed  is  to  guide  our  world,  and  that  intellect  is  uncultured  1 
'  In  various  parts  of  the  Continent  there  are  admirable  achoob  for 
teachers,  on  the  principle  that  those  who  teach,  should  themselves  be 
taught.  Still  more  important  is  it  in  an  aristocratic  constitution,  that 
those  who  are  to  govern  us,  should  be  at  least  enlightened.  Are  you 
who  now  read  these  pages,  a  parent?  Come— noto  the  following aeii- 
tence.    Ages  have  rolled  since  it  was  written,  but  Ihey  have  notdimiMd 


*  The  Monitorial  Sygtem  v^in  applied  with  eminent  guocets  hj  Mr.  PiHns,  it 
the  High  School,  FMiutmrgh,  to  the  teaching  of  Latin,  Greek,  and  AacM 
Geography,  lie  applied  it  lor  several  years  to  a  class  ot  boys  noC  ten  in  aanktf 
than  23:)  (ages  varying  from  12  to  10',  without  any  anfiistance  In  the  teaehiag ff 
thr  abovr  hraiichc!!  of  learning,  save  what  he  derived  from  the  liojs  thesMClfM. 
or  thJH  most  important  experiment  of  applying  to  the  higher  branches  or  learaiif  i 
principir  hithrrto  limited  to  tho  tower,  Mr.  rillans  speaks  thus,  in  an  able  MMr» 
with  which  \\v.  was  kinil  nnongh  to  honour  me  :  **  When  1  compare  the  efflect  of  the 
Monitorial  syHtom  with  my  own  experienre  of  that  class,  both  when  I  was  a 
of  It  inynelf,  under  Dr.  Adam,  and  during  the  first  two  years  after  1  sncceedcd 
I  have  no  henitaiion  in  Haying,  that  it  multiplied  incalculably  the  meana  and 
sources  of  the  teacher,  both  as  regarded  the  progress  of  the  pupils  in  good 
and  the  forming  of  ih**ir  minds,  manners,  and  moralhabits  "  NoCloagafttfht 
li(*came  Professor  oril:imauity,  Mr.  Pillans  adopted  the  Monitorial  Syalam,  trrtia 
his  junior,  ne\t  in  hi^  senior  class,  lie  thus  speaks  of  its  success :  **  I  beUave  lUi 
is  the  only  iiistau'e  of  the  Monitorial  principle  l>ein.;  acted  on  within  iIm  fsalli  ifi 
college.  In  the  limite<l  application  I  make  of  it  there,  it  has  r^icceeded  eren  kf5«i 
the  expectations  1  had  tunned.    Of  this  1  may  be  tempted  (o  say 
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Ihe  brightness  of  the  m^ifh :  "  Intellect  is  more  excellent  than  science; 
and  a  life  accordiDg  to  intellect  preferable  to  a  life  according  to  science^" 
So  8U#  that  ancient  philosofiMBr,  whose  spirit  approached  the  nearest 
to  the  genios  of  Christianity.  What  then  is  that  preparation  to  life 
vhieh  professes  to  teach  learning  and  neglects  the  intellect,  which  loads 
Ike  memory,  which  forgets  the  soul?  Beautifully  proceedeth  Plato : 
— ".  A  life  according  to  intellect  is  alone  free  from  the  vulgar  errors  of 
oarrace,  it  is  that  mystic  portof  the  soul,  that  sacred  Ithaca,  into  which 
Homer  conducts  Ulysses  after  the  education  of  life."  But  far  different 
is  the  Port  into  which  the  modern  education  conducts  her  yotaries,  and 
the  Hayen  of  Prejudice  is  the  only  receptacle  to  the  Ship  of  Fools.* 

It  is  the  errors  that  have  thus  grafted  themselves  on  the  system  of 
our  educational  endowments,  which  have  led  the  recent  philosophy  to 
attack  with  no  measured  violence,  the  principle  of  endowments  them- 
selves—an attack  pregnant  with  much  mischief,  and  which,  if  success- 
ful, would  be  nearly  fatal  to  all  the  loftier  and  abstruser  sciences  in 
England.  I  desire  to  see  preserved — I  desire  to  see  strengthened — I 
desire  to  see  beloved  and  regenerated  the  principle  of  literary  cndow- 
mentSy  though  I  quarrel  with  the  abuses  of  endowments  that  at  present 
exist.  You  yourself,  sir,  have  placed  the  necessity  of  endowments  in 
a  right  and  unanswerable  point  of  view.  Mankind  must  be  invited  to 
knowledge — the  public  are  not  sufficient  patrons  of  the  abstruse 
sciences ;  — there  is  no  appetence  in  a  commercial  and  bustling 
country  to  a  learning  which  does  not  make  money — to  a  philosophy 
which  does  not  rise  to  the  Woolsack,  or  swav  the  Mansion-house. 
The  herd  must  be  courted  to  knowledge.  You  found  colleges 
and  professorships,  and  you  place  Knowledge  before  llieir  eyes — then 
they  are  allured  to  it;  you  clothe  it  with  dignity,  you  gift  it  wilh 
rewards— </ie»  they  are  unconsciously  disposed  to  venerate  it.  Public 
opinion  follows  what  is  honoured ;  honour  knowledge,  and  you  chain 
to  it  that  opinion.  Endowments  at  a  University  beget  emulation  in 
nbordiuate  institutions;  if  they  are  nobly  filled,  they  produce  in  the 
latter  the  desire  of  rivalry ;  if  inadequately,  the  ambition  to  excel.  Th(»y 
present  amidst  the  shifts  and  caprices  of  unsottlcd  learning  a  constant 
landmark  and  a  steadfast  example.  The  public  will  not  palronizo  the 
higher  sciences.  Lacroix,  as  stated,  sir,  in  your  work,  gave  lessons 
ID  the  higher  mathematics, — to  eight  pupils!  But  the  higher  sciences 
ought  to  be  cultivated,   hence  another  necessity  for  endowments. 

•  If  I  hjiTe  dwelt  only  on  Public  Schools,  it  is  because  the  private  schools  are 

for  the  most  part  mMlelled  on  the  same  plan.     Home  tuition  is  rare.    The  private 

totor,  viz.  the  gentleman  who  takes  some  five  or  h\x  popils  lo  prepare  for  the  I'ni- 

,:      ^'-riity,  is  often  the  best  teacher  our  youth  receive.   Whatever  thry  learn  ihoro'^h- 

I'y  ibey  learn  with  him;  but  unhappily  this  knowledge  stints  itself  to  the  classics 
i-iMl  the  physical  sciences  required  at  college  ;^lhe  tutor  prepares  the  pupil  for 
tollcge,  and  not  for  wisdom.     At  many  of  these  academies,  however,  religious  in- 
I      ^trucUou  is,  perhaps,  for  the  first  time  in  the  pupil's  life,  a  little  insisted  upon. 
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Wherever  endowmeDls  are  the  most  flourishing  thither  leftrning-ivliis 
roost  attracted.  Thus,  you  have  rightly  observed,  aod  Adam  Snitli 
before  you,  that  in  whatever  country  the  colleges  arc  i 
than  the  churchy  colleges  exhibit  Ihe  most  brilliani  eumplet^f 
lag.  Wherever,  on  the  other  hand,  the  church  is  more  ridriy  9m^ 
dowed  than  the  college,  the  pulpit  absorbs  the  learMg  of  liisabav. 
Hence  in  England,  the  learning  of  the  clergy ;  and  in  ScoMa«4  that  ef 
the  professors/  Let  me  add  to  this,  the  example  of  Gemwny,  where 
Ihore  is  scarce  a  professor  who  does  not  enjoy  a  well-earned  eelehrily 
— llie  exampk)  of  France,  where  in  Voltaire's  time,  when  the  ehoveh 
was  so  wealthy,  he  could  only  find  one  professor  of  any  lilerary  merit 
(and  he  but  of  mediocre  claims),  and  where,  in  the  present  lime  when 
the  church  is  impoverished,  tlie  most  remarkable  efforts  of  ChriatiaB 
philosophy  have  emanated  from  the  chairs  of  the  professional  leelarer.f 

I  have  said  that  the  public  will  not  so  reward  the  profeaaor  of  Iha 
higher  scieooes  as  to  sanction  the  idea  that  we  may  safely  leatre  bin  to 
their  mercy.  Let  us  suppose,  however,  that  the  pubKc  are  mora  co- 
vetous of  lofty  knowledge  than  we  imagine.  Let  us  soppoae  Ihal  Iha 
professor  of  philosophy  can  obtain  sufficient  pupils  to  maintain  hiro,  bil 
that  by  pupils  alone  he  is  maintained,  what  would  be  the  probaMe 
result?  Why,  that  he  would  natually  seek  to  enlarge  the  circle  of  his 
pupils — that  in  order  to  cnkrge  it,  he  would  stoop  from  the  starred 
and  abstruse  sphere  of  his  research — that  he  would  dwell  on  the  mom 
familiar  and  loss  toilsome  elements  of  science — that  he  would  tear  to 
lose  his  pupils  by  soaring  beyond  the  average  capacity— 4liat  1m 
be,  in  one  word,  a  teacher  of  rudiments  of  science,  not  an  in 
of  its  difficult  results.  Thus  we  should  have,  wherever  we  lonnd^ 
nothing  but  elementary  knowledge  and  facts  made  easy— -thus  wo 
should  contract  the  <'agle  wing  of  philosophy  to  a  circle  of  nolo  Mfi. 
Marcels— ever  dwelling  on  the  threshold  of  knowledge  and  toembUai 
to  penetrate  the  temple. 

Endowments  raise  (as  the  philosoplier  should  be  raised)  flio  lolly  aiA 
investigating  scholar  above  the  necessity  of  humbling  hto  intallocl  to 
order  to  earn  his  bread — they  give  him  up  to  the  serene  nediMtao 
from  which  ho  distils  the  essence  of  the  diviner— nay,  even  Iho  Boit 
useful  but  hithcrtn  undiscovered — wisdom.  If  from  their  shade  hai 
emanated  the  vast  philosophy  of  Kant,  which  dwarfs  into  Iktleneaf  Aa 
confined  materialism  of  preceding  schools,  so  also  from  amidal  At 

**  Half  tho  (liiilingiiiiihed  authorship  of  Scotland   has  besB  prnfrwinail " 
CAa/mfra  oh  Emluwrntnta, 

j-  If  in  the  meditated  reform  of  the  church  the  average  revenue*  of  tte  ctorgy  fet 
more  equalised,  the  l*rofeitson«hip8  would  gniii  nomething  in  learaiag,  wfailf  At 
Church  wouhl  still  he  ho  afQiieiit  hk  tu  lose  nothiug.  The  chair  and  tbe  palfil 
fthuiild  l»e  tolerably  r<|u.ilized  in  endow mrnti  in  order  to  prevent  the 
ing  from  the  intelleaCual  arquirementa  of  tbe  other. 
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shiMer  they  tfford  broke  forth  the  Brst  great  regenerator  of  practical 
politics;  aod  the  origin  of  the  Wealth  of  Nations  was  founded  in  the 
iodotliioas  Mmquillity  of  a  professorship  at  Glasgow/ 

Lei  us  then  eschew  all  that  fal^e  and  mercantile  liberalism  of  the 
di7  which  Woald  destroy  the  high  seats  ancbibelters  of  Learning,  and 
vMrid  leate  what  is  above  the  public  comprehension  to  the  chances  of 
the  public  sympathy.  It  is  possible  that  endowments  favour  many 
droees  granted— but  if  they  produce  one  great  philosopher,  whose 
mind  would  otherwise  have  been  bowed  to  lower  spheres,  that  advan- 
tiga  eonnterbalances  a  thousand  drones.  How  many  sluggards  will 
ooiiDterpoise  an  Adam  Smith !  "If  you  form  but  a  handful  of  wise 
meo/'  said  Julian,  **  you  do  more  for  the  world  than  many  kingp  can 
do."  And  if  it  be  true  that  he  who  has  planted  a  blade  of  corn  in  the 
spot  which  was  barren  before  is  a  benefactor  to  his  species ;  what  shall 
we  not  pardon  to  a  system  by  which  a  nobler  labourer  is  enabled  to 
plant  in  the  human  mind  an  idea  which  was  unknown  to  it  till  then? 

But  if  ever  endowments  for  the  cultivators  of  the  higher  letters  were 
required,  it  is  now.  As  education  is  popularized,  its  tone  grows  more 
hmili«r«  but  its  research  less  deep— the  demand  for  the  elements  of 
knowledge  vulgarizes  scholarship  to  the  necessity  of  the  times — there 
isao  impatimee  of  that  austere  and  vigorous  toil  by  which  alone  men 
can  extend  the  knowledge  already  in  the  world.  As  you  difTuse  the 
stream,  guard  well  the  fountains.  But  it  is  vain  for  us — it  is  in  vain, 
sir,  even  for  you,  how  influential  soever  your  virtues  and  your  genius, 
to  exert  yourself  in  behalf  of  our  Educational  Endowments,  if  they 
themselves  very  long  continue  unadopted  to  the  growing  knowledge  of 
the  world.  \  Even  the  superior  classes  are  awakened  to  a  sense  of  the 
insuiBciency  of  fashionable  education — of  the  vast  expense  and  the 
little  proGt  of  the  system  pursued  at  existing  schools  and  universities. 

One  great  advantage  of  diffusing  knowledge  among  the  lower  classes 
is  the  necessity  thus  imposed  on  the  higher  of  increasing  knowledge 
among  themselves.  I  suspect  that  the  new  modes  and  systems  of  edu- 
cation which  succeed  the  most  among  the  people  will  ultimately  be 
adopted  by  the  gentry.  Seeing  around  them  the  mighty  cities  of  a  new 
Education — the  education  of  the  nineteenth  century — they  will  no 
longer  be  contented  to  give  their  children  the  education  of  three  hundred 
years  ago.  One  of  two  consequences  will  happen  :  either  public  schools 
will  embrace  improved  modes  and  additional  branches  of  learning,  or 
it  will  cease  to  be  the  fashion  to  support  them.  The  more  aristocratic 
families  who  have  no  interest  in  their  foundations  will  desert  them,  and 

•  Dr.  Chalmers  eloquently  complains,  Ihat  they  made  Dr.  Smith  a  commissioner 
of  cnstoms,  and  thereby  lost  to  the  public  his  projected  work  on  Jurisprudence. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

POPULAR  EDUCATION. 

Ooveranirati  require  Strength  in  order  to  dispense  with  Violence.— Stale  of  en 
pular  Education.— Report  of  Lord  Brougham's  Committee.— The  Poor  dcfirai 
of  some  Schools.— Ousted  from  others.— Ancient  popular  Education  in  En|^ 
— How  corrupted.— Progress  made  by  Sunday  and  Lancmsterian  Schools.— 4( 
ficial  Zeal  of  the  Clergy.— Religion  necessary  to  the  Poor.— A  greater  Propor 
of  our  People  educated  than  is  supposed ;  hut  kow  educated !— BTideilce  on 
subject. — The  Class-books  in  (he  Schools  at  Saxe  Weimar.— Conpantife  Sof 
or  popular  Education  in  Prussia,  &c. 

I  SHALL  not  enter  into  any  general  proofs  of  the  advantage  of  gem 
education :  I  shall  take  that  advantage  for  granted.  In  my  mind, 
necessity  of  instruction  was  selllcd  by  one  aphorism  centuries  a 
**  Vice  we  can  learn  of  ourselves ;  but  virtue  and  wisdom  requii 
tutor."*  If  this  principle  be  disputed,  the  question  yet  rests  a 
another  :  ' '  We  are  not  debating  now  whether  or  not  the  people  i 
be  instructed^hat  has  been  determined  long  ago— but  whether  I 
shall  be  well  or  t// taught."* 

With  these  two  sentences  I  shall  rest  this  part  of  my  case,  am 
to  avoid  all  superfluous  exordium  and  to  come  at  once  to  the  pith 
marrow  of  the  subject.:]: 

If  ever,  sir — a  hope  which  I  will  not  too  sanguinely  form — it< 
the  people  of  this  country  shall  be  convinced  that  a  govcrnmenl  sb 

*  Seneca.  • 

t  Lord  Brougham. 

i  Persons  who  contend  that  individuaU  may  not  l>e  the  hetter  for  EdooCifl 
an  argument  against  {jenerai  Instruction,  forget  that,  like  Christianity  and  Ciij 
tion,  It  is  upon  the  wholesale  character  of  large  masses,  that  it  is  its  aalartlt 
Thus  Livingstone,  the  American  htatesman.  informs  us,  such  suoceia  hwk  attf 
the  Schools  of  Boston,  **  that  though  they  have  been  in  operation  nore  llm 
years,  and  on  an  average  more  than  3000  have  been  educated  at  theoi  every ; 
not  one  of  thote  educated  there  has  been  ever  committed  for  a  crime.  la 
York,  a  similar  cfTect  has  been  ol>8ervcd.  Of  the  thousands  educated  in  tbep 
schools  of  that  city,  taken  generally  from  the  poorest  classes,  but  one,  it  hat 
asserted,  has  ever  been  committed,  and  that  for  a  trifling  oflTence.'^^UTiBgri 
Introductortf  Report  to  the  Code  of  PrUon  Discipline  for  LomUimmm. 
as  a  curiosity,  read  the  following  account  of  a  certain  people  maay 
'*  At  country- weddings,  markets,  burials,  and  other  the  like  public  oec 
men  and  women  are  to  l>c  neon  perpetually  drunk,  ntrsintj,  blanphrmm^^  aad  j 
111^  together."  What  people  is  it,  thus  described  ?— TAe  Scotch !  The  oionl,  a 
orderly  Scotch  pcoj'U — such  as  they  were  ia  the  time  ofFletcher  ofSalteoa, « 
words  these  are !  Is  this  a  picture  of  existing  Scotland  ?  No  .*  FrHfrg 
is  educated ! 
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he  strong,  not  feeble — that  it  should  be  a  providing  government  and  not 
a  yielding  one — that  is  should  foresee  distant  emergencies  and  not 
remedy  sudden  evils  (sudden  1  a  word  that  ought  not  to  exist  for  a 
great  legislator— for  nothing  in  the  slow  developement  of  events  is 
sodden — all  incidents  are  the  effects  of  causes,  and  the  causes  should 
be  r^ulated,  not  the  effects  repaired); — if  ever  we  should  establish, 
as  our  political  creed,  that  a  state  should  never  be  taken  by  surprise, 
Dor  the  minds  of  its  administrators  be  occupied  in  hasty  shifts,  in 
temporary  expedients,  in  the  pelly  policies  and  boMerings  up  and  em- 
Ifirical  alteratives  of  the  Hour ;  it  ever  we  should  learn  to  legislate  afar 
^'  and  upon  a  great  system — preparing  the  Public  Mind  and  not 
dtoffng — masters  of  the  vast  machine  and  not  its  tools;  if  ever  that 
day  should  arrive,  I  apprehend  that  one  of  the  first  axioms  we  shall 
otabliah  will  be  this :  Whatever  is  meant  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
Aall  not  be  left  to  chance  operation,  but  shall  be  administered  by  the 
guardians  of  the  nation.  Then,  sir,  we  shall  have  indeed,  as  Prussia 
and  Holland  already  enjoy — ^as  France  is  about  to  possess — a  hationak 
lAocAnoH.  Without  incessant  watchfulness — without  qpe  unsleeping 
eye  for  ever  over  Public  Institutions — they  become  like  wastes  and 
commons,  op«i  apparently  to  all,  productive  of  benefit  to  none. 

Never  was  this  truth  more  clearly  displayed  than  in  the  state  of  our 
popular  edacatioD.     Behold  our  numberless  charilies,  sown  throughout 
the  land. — Where  is  their  fruit? — ^What  belter  meant,  or  what  more 
tbused  ?  In  no  country  has  the  education  of  the  poor  been  more  largely 
endowed  by  individuals — it  fails — and  why?    Because  in  no  country 
has  it  been  less  regarded  by  the  government.     Look  at  those  volumi- 
nous Reports,  the  result  of  Lord  Brougham's  inquiry  into  Charilies, 
some  thirteen  years  ago.    What  a  profusion  of  Endown^nts !    What 
a  mass  of  iniquities !     Let  me  once  more  evoke  from  the  ill-merited 
oblivion  into  which  it  hath  fallen,  the  desolate  and  spectral  instance  of 
Pocklington  School  I     Instance  much  canvassed,  but  never  contro- 
verted I     This  school  is  largely  endowed  ;  it  has  passed  into  decay  ;  its 
master  possessed  an  income  of  900/.  a  year !     How  many  boys  do  you 
think  were  taught  upon  that  stipend? — One/ — positively  one !  Where 
it  the  school  itself? — The  school,  sirl  it  is  a  sawpit!     Where  is  the 
sdioolmaster? — Lord  bless  you,  sir,  he  is  hiding  himself  from  his  cre- 
ditors !  Good  Heavens  I  and  is  there  no  one  to  see  to  these  crying  abuses  ? 
tTo  be  sure,  sir,  the  Visiters  of  the  school  are  the  Master  and  Fel- 
ls of  St.  John's,  Cambridge.^   Now,  then,  just  take  a  drive  to  Berk- 

*  It  seems,  howerer,  by  a  letter  (imputed  to  Dr.  Ireland,  Vicar  of  Croydon)  to 
Sr  WiUiam  Scott,  that  the  omission  of  the  worthy  Master  and  Fellows  of  St.  John's 
iifierdsliig  their  risitorial  powers,  originated  in  the  uncertainty  of  their  right 
l^te  tbaa  any  neglect  of  duty.  But  uncertainty  of  a  right,  wliere  such  reve- 
f  'l^  such  public  benefits  were  concerned !  Can  there  be  a  greater  et idence  of 
|^w?  What  loDg  neglect  must  baye  produced  that  uncertainty !    Is  not  this  a 
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bamstead ;  that  school  is  Tery  richly  endowed ;  the  i 
one  pupil,  and  Iho  usher  resides  in  Hampshire  I 

These  are  but  two  out  of  a  mass  of  faola  that  proTe  how  MIe  are  ea- 
dowments  where  the  nation  does  not  appoint  one  general  aysleai  of  vi- 
gilant iurveillance— how  easily  they  are  ahused— with  what  lubricity 
they  glide  from  neglect  into  decay ! 

But  if  tlie  poor  have  been  thus  cheated  of  one  class  of  schools,  they 
bsTO  been  ousted  from  another.  Our  ancestors  founded  eertain  grsst 
schools  (that  now  rear  the  nobles,  the  gentry,  and  the  merchaals)  far 
the  beneflt  of  the  poor.  The  Charter-house— Wincheater—KW| 
College,  were  all  founded  for  "  pauperes  et  indigeotes  scholaret.*  p^ 
and  indigent  scholars.  In  1562,  IM  sons  of  the  inhabitant!  of  Shm» 
bury  were  at  that  ancient  school,  125  of  whom  were  below  th» 
of  squires  or  bailifls.  From  the  neighbouring  district  there  cuk 
boys,  of  whom  123  were  below  the  rank  of  squire,  so  tkai  mti  wfVB 
boya,  24s  were  of  the  Itneer  or  middle  ckua  !  Our  age  hat  M  em* 
ceptioo  of  the  manner  in  which  education  spread  and  waiered;  asiv 
advancing,  now  receding,  among  the  people  of  ihe  Jbrmer 
reverently  be  it  said,  the  novels  of  Scott  have  helped  to  ioaler  tlie 
erroneous  notions  of  tho  ignorance  of  our  ancestors-— a  tokrahle 
quartan  in  ballads,  the  great  author  was  a  most  incorrect  one  io 
At  that  crisis  of  our  history,  a  crisis,  indeed,  of  the  bialory  of 
which  never  yet  has  been  profoundly  analyzed,  I  mean  Iho 
Richard  11.  the  nobles  wished  to  enact  a  law  to  repress  the  dissiia  d 
knowledge  that  had  begun  to  diffuse  itself  throughout  tlie  lower  eid8» 
The  statute  of  Henry  VIll.  prohibits  reading  the  Bible  prirataiy-* 
whom  ?  To  lords  and  squires  ? — No ! — to  husbandmen  and 
artificers  or  servants  of  yeomen.  A  law  that  could  scarcely 
curred  to  the  legislators  of  the  day,  if  husbandmen,  laboureriw 
oers,  or  servants  of  yeomen  had  been  unable  io  read  mt  mil!  Ibi 
common  investigator  ponders  over  the  history  of  our  great' Church  1^ 
form :  he  marvels  at  die  readiness  of  tho  people  to  aaaiat-  the  Uegie 
the  destruction  of  the  monasteries — those  charitable  superstilioBeby 
which  such  large  masses  of  the  Population  were  supported ;  hall 
amazed  at  the  power  of  the  king — at  the  rapidity  of  tlio  innjlnlisw  | 
He  does  not  see  how  little  it  was  tlie  work  of  the  kiogi  and  hovaoAii 
the  work  of  tho  people;  lie  does  not  see  that  the  growth  of  popuhVj 
education  had  as  much  to  do  with  that  Reform  as  the  will  of.  tho 


proof  that  educational  endowments  ranuot  ho  leO  to  the  ingpectioo  of 
ten,  however  respectable  and  honont  as  individualn  ? 

*  '*  Kqnally  di!itin|(uiBhrdr  said  I^rd  SalUIiury  of  Sir  Walter  ScoCi,  at 
at  the  Mannion-housc  in  aid  orthr  Altbotnrord  suhitrription  — '*  e^mallp 
at  a  poet,  an  historian,  aud  an  antiquarian.''— lliat  was  noC         % 
2".  a  poet !    Uod  defend  our  great  men  ia  future  from  the  i  bs 
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iog  Tudor.  Let  me  whisper  to  him  a  fact :  Within  thirty  years  prior 
to  that  Reformation,  more  grammar-schools  had  been  established  than 
had  been  known  for  200  years  before!  Who,  ignorant  of  that  fact, 
•ball  profess  to  instruct  us  in  the  history  of  that  day?  The  blaze  is  in 
Reform,  bat  the  train  was  laid  in  Education.  As  the  nobles  grew  less 
warlike*  they  felt  the  necessity  of  intelligence  for  themselves;*  the  court 
of  the  schoolmaster  replaced  that  of  the  baron ;  their  sons  went  to  the 
idioola  originally  intended  for  the  humbler  classes,  the  gentry  followed 
their  eiimple,  and  as  the  school  was  fed  from  a  distance,  the  abashed 
and  hmniliated  pupils  of  the  town  diminished.  Another  proof  how 
Custom  weans  institutions  from  their  original  purpose;  how,  if  left  to 
Ike  mercy  of  events,  the  rich,  by  a  necessary  law  of  social  nature,  cn-< 
croBch  upon  the  poor ;  — how  necessary  it  is  for  the  education  of  the 
leople,  that  a  government  should  watch  over  its  endowments,  and 
ompel  their  adherence  to  their  original  object. 

A  great  progress  in  popular  education  was  made  fifty  years  ago,  by 
(he  establishment  of  Sunday  Schools,  and  the  efforts  of  the  benevolent 
laikes,  of  Gloucester ;  a  still  greater  by  the  Bell  and  Lancaster  systema 
io  1797  and  1798.  The  last  gave  an  impetus  to  education  throughout 
Ihe  country.  And  here,  sir,  let  us  do  justice  to  the  clergy  of  our  efr- 
labliahed  church.  No  men  have  been  more  honourably  zealous  in 
Iheir  endeavours  to  educate  the  poor.  They  have  not,  perhaps,  been 
lufliciently  eager  to  enlighten  the  poor  manf  but  they  have  cheerfully 
Ribscribed  to  educate  the  poor  boy.  I  find  them  supporters  of  the 
Sunday  and  Infant  Schools,  of  the  School  Societies,  etc. ;  but  I  never 
iee  them  the  encouragers  of  Mechanics'  Institutes,  nor  the  petitioners 
igainst  the  Taxes  upon  Knowledge.  Why  is  this  ?  the  object  in  both 
is  the  same.  Education  closes  not  with  the  boy— education  is  the 
work  of  a  life.  Let  us,  however,  be  slow  to  blame  them ;  it  may  be 
that,  accused  by  indiscriminate  champions  of  knowledge,  they  have  not 
considered  the  natural  effects  of  the  diffusion  of  knowledge  itself.  They 
may  imagine,  that  knowledge,  unless  chained  solely  to  religious  in- 
struction, is  hostile  to  religion.  But,  for  the  poor,  religion  must  be 
alway ;  they  want  its  consolations ;  they  solace  themselves  with  its 
balm.  Revelation  is  their  Millennium — their  great  Emancipation. 
Thus  in  America,!  knowledge  is  tlie  most  diffused,  and  Religion  is  the 

*  Latimer  complains  with  great  bittcrneRS,  "  that  there  arc  none  now.but  great 
M*»  Boac  at  college;"  and  that ''  the  devil  hath  got  himself  to  the  university,  and 

•  •  ■.■•  .■■.«  a__A. A.  #• 


Wuirfh  great  men  and  esquires  to  send  tlieir  sous  thither,  and  put  out  poor  scholar* 
iat  should  l»e  diviues.^' 

t  In  an  cratiou  delivered  at  Philadelphia  by  Mr.  Ingersoll,  in  1838,  the  fioUowing 
iae  passage  occurs.  Speaking  or  the  religious  spirit  sii  rife  throughout  the  States, 
Ihc  orator  iiisii»ts  on  religion  as  a  necessary  result  of  popular  power.  "  Eveu  Ro- 
ha^ierre,"  saith  he,  "  in  his  remarkable  discourse  on  the  restoration  of  public 
VDiship,  denounced  atheism  as  inconsistent  with  equality,  and  a  crime  of  the  arts- 
ftrrmry;  and  asserted  the  existence  of  a  Supreme  Being,  who  protects  the  poor. 
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most  fondly,  And  enthusiaslically  beloved.  There  you  may  oUei 
complain  of  ils  excess,  but  rarely  of  its  absence.  To  America  I  adc 
the  instances  of  Holland,  of  Germany,  and  of  Scotland. 

I  take  pleasure  in  rendering  due  homage  to  the  zeal  of  our  country*! 
clergy.  One-third  part  of  all  the  children  educated  in  England  an 
educated  under  their  care ;  and  in  vindicating  them,  let  us  vindicate 
from  a  vulgar  and  ignorant  aspersion,  a  great  truth  :  The  Christiar 
clergy  throughout  the  world  have  been  the  great  advancers  and  apostlei 
of  education.  And  even  in  the  darker  ages,  when  priestcraft  was  k 
be  overthrown,  it  received  its  first  assaults  from  the  courageous  en- 
lightenment of  priests. 

A  far  greater  proportion  of  the  English  population  are  now  sent  to 
school  than  is  usually  supposed,  and  currently  stated.  I  see  before  ne 
at  this  moment,  a  statistical  work,  which  declares  the  proportion  tobe 
only  one  in  17  for  England,  one  in  20  for  Wales.  What  is  the  fad? 
Why,  that  our  population  for  England  and  Wales  amounts  nearljr  to 
t.i  millions,  and  that  the  number  of  children  receiving  elementary 
education  in  1828  are,  by  the  returns,  1,500,000.  An  additionil 
510,000  being  supposed,  not  without  reason,  to  be  educated  at  inde- 
pendent schools,  not  calculated  in  the  return.  Thus,  out  of  a  popula- 
tion of  lA  millions,  wo  have  no  loss  than  two  millions  of  children 
receiving  elementary  education  at  schools. 

In  the  number  of  schools  and  of  pupils,  our  account,  on  the  whole. 
is  eitremcly  satisfactory.  Where,  then,  do  we  fail?  Not  in  the 
schools,  but  in  the  instruction  that  is  given  there :  a  great  proportioB 
of  the  poorer  children  attend  only  the  Sunday-sehools,  and  the  educa- 
tion of  once  a  week  is  not  very  valuable ;  but  generally  througout  Ibe 
primary  schools,  nothing  is  taught  but  a  little  spelling,  a  very  little 
reading — still  less  writing — the  Catechism — the  Lord's  Prayer,  and  « 
unexplained  unelucidated  chapter  or  two  in  tlie  Bible ;— add  to  theie 
the  nasal  mastery  of  a  Hymn,  and  an  undecided  conqueal  over  Ik 
Multiplication  table,  and  you  behold  a  very  finished  education  lor  Ik 
poor.  The  schoolmaster  and  the  schoolmistress,  in  these  academici 
know  little  themselves  beyond  the  bald  and  meagre  knowledge  Ikt 
they  teach ;  and  are  much  more  fit  to  go  to  school  than  to  give  instruc- 
tions.   Now  the  object  of  education  is  to  make  a  reflective*  monl, 


tnd  rewards  the  just,  as  a  popular  consolation,  without  which  the  people 
despair.  *  If  thrre  i/yrf  nn  (!of/,^  said  he,  *  rr^  ghould  be  obliged  to  I'l 
This  fine  sentiment  bospeaks  truly  the  syinpsthies  of  Kepuhlican  goremi 
that  Taith  which  the  author  or  Christianity  brought  into  the  world ;  bying  il 
dations  on  the  rorncrstones  of  equality,  peace,  good-will — ii  wfonld  cvmtrmSei  aM 
pkilouophy  if  t hit  country  were  irrrlitjiouM  ."^  Robespierre  is  not,  howerer,  CBlilirf 
to  '*  this  line  Hentimcnt'*— it  is  a  quotation  Trom  Vohaire;  the  thought  runt  thai,  aM 
is  perhaps  the  noblest  Voltaire  ever  put  iuto  words:  **Si  Dieu  B>]iifllul  pMi  3 
fjudrait  rinventer.*' 
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pfodenty  loyal  and  healthy  people.  A  litUe  reading  and  Writing  of 
themselves  contribute  very  doubtfully  to  that  end.  Look  to  Ireland : 
does  not  the  Archbishop  of  Cashel  tell  us,  that  a  greater  proportion  of 
the  peasantry  in  Ireland,  yes,  even  in  Tipperary,  can  read  .and  write, 
than  can  be  found  amidst  a  similar  amount  of  population  in  England  ? 
I  have  been  favoured  with  some  unpublished  portions  of  the  recent 
eridence  on  the  Poor-laws.  Just  hear  what  Mr.  Hickson,  a  most  in- 
Idligenl  vritness,  says  on  this  head  : 

Query.  "Are  you  of  opinion  that  an  efficient  system  of  National 
Edocation  would  materially  improve  the  condition  of  the  labouring 
claases?" 

Jnsww.  "Undoubtedly;  but  I  must  beg  leave  to  observe,  that 
flomething  more  than  the  mere  teaching  to  read  and  write  is  necessary 
for  the  poorer  classes.  Whore  books  and  newspapers'^  are  inaccessible, 
the  knowledge  of  the  art  of  reading  avails  nothing;  I  have  met  with 
adults  who,  after  having  been  taught  to  read  and  write  when  young, 
have  almost  entirely  forgotten  those  arts  for  want  of  opportunities  to 
exercise  them." 

"  At  the  Sunday-schools,"  observes  Mr.  Hickson,  afterwards,  **of 
most  Dissenters,  nothing  is  taught  generally — I  except  rare  instances-^ 
but  reading  the  Bible  and  repealing  Hymns," 

While  we  haveso  many  schools  organized,  and  whileso  liUld  is  taught 
there,  just  let  me  lead  your  altenlion  to  the  four  common  class-books 
taaght  at  all  the  popular  schools  of  Saxe- Weimar. 

The  first  class-book  is  destined  for  Ihe  youngest  children ;  it  con- 
tains, in  regular  gradations,  the  alphabet,  the  composition  of  syllables, 
punctuation,  elementary  formation  of  language,  slight  stories,  sen- 
tences or  proverbs  of  one  verso  upwards,  divers  selections,  sketches, 
etc.  "The  sentences,"  says  M.  Cousin,  "  struck  mo  particularly — 
they  contain,  in  the  most  agreeable  shapes,  the  most  valuable  lessons, 
which  the  author  classes  under  systematic  titles — such  as  our  duties  to 
ourselves,  our  duties  to  men,  our  duties  to  God — and  the  knowledge  of 
his  divine  attributes,  so  that  in  the  germ  of  Literature,  the  infant  re- 
ceives also  the  germ  of  Morals,  and  of  Religion  I " 

The  second  book  for  the  use  of  children  from  eight  to  ten  is  not  only 

*  I  am  happy  to  find  in  this  witness  a  practical  evidence  of  the  advantage  of  re- 
pealing the  stamp  duty  on  newspapers,  an  object  which  I  have  so  zealously  laboured 
to  cITect. — **I  believe,"  says  he,  in  his  answer  to  the  Commissioners,  "that  the 
Penny  Magazines  will  work  userully,  hut  cheap  ncwpapers  would  do  much  more 
good.     1  have  found  it  diflicult  to  create  an  interest  in  the  mind  of  an  ignorant 
WMU  on  matters  of  mere  general  literature ;  but  his  attention  is  easily  cnli.^ted  by  a 
■arrative  of  the  stirring  events  of  the  day,  or  local  intelligence.*  *  *    The  dearness 
ofoewtpapers  in  this  country  is  an  insurmountable  obstacle  to  thn  education  of  the 
poor.     I  could  name  twenty  villages  within  a  circuit  of  a  few  miles,  in  which  a 
aewspaper  is  never  leen  from  one  year's  end  to  the  other.''— £t;iV/#«c«  of  Mr* 
Hiekian  (unpublished). 
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compoied  of  amusing  sketches — the  author  touches  upon  matters  of 
general  utility.  He  proceeds  on  the  just  idea  that  the  knowledge  of 
the  faculties  of  the  soul  ought  a  little  to  precede  the  more  profound 
explanations  of  religion ; — under  the  head  of  dialogue  between  a  father 
and  his  children ;  the  Book  treats  first,  of  a  man  and  his  physical 
qualities;  secondly,  of  the  nature  of  the  soul  and  of  its  faculties,  with 
some  notions  of  our  powers  of  progressive  improvement  and  our 
heritage  of  immortality ;  and,  thirdly,  it  contains  the  earliest  and  sim- 
plest elements  of  natural  history,  botany,  mineralogy,  etc. 

The  third  work  contains  two  parts,  each  divided  into  two  chapters : 
the  first  part  is  an  examination  of  man  as  a  rational  animal — it  resolves 
these  questions :  What  am  I  ?  What  am  I  able  to  do  ?  What  amgki 
I  to  do  ?  It  teaches  the  distinction  between  men  and  brutes— insioet 
and  reason — it  endeavours  to  render  the  great  moral  foundations  of 
truth  clear  and  simple  by  familiar  images  and  the  most  intelligible 
terms. 

As  the  first  chapter  of  this  portion  exercises  the  more  reflective 
faculties,  so  the  second  does  not  neglect  the  more  acute,  and  comprises 
songs,  enigmas,  fables,  aphorisms,  etc. 

The  second  part  of  the  third  work  contains  first,  the  elements  of 
natural  history  in  all  its  subdivisions — notions  of  geography— of  the 
natural  rights  of  man— of  his  civil  rights — with  some  lessons  of  ge- 
neral history.  An  Appendix  comprises  the  geography  and  especial 
history  of  Saxe- Weimar.  The  fourth  book,  not  adapted  solely  for 
Saxe- Weimar,  is  in  great  request  throughout  all  Germany ;  it  ad- 
dresses itself  to  the  more  advanced  pupils ; — it  resembles  a  little  the 
work  last  described,  but  is  more  extensive  on  some  points ;  it  is  equally 
various, but  it  treats  in  especial  more  minutely  on  the  rights  and  duties 
of  subjects — it  proceeds  to  conduct  the  boy,  already  made  rational  asi 
being,  to  his  duties  as  a  citizen.  Such  are  the  four  class-books  in  the 
popular  schools  of  Saxe-Weimar,  such  are  the  foundation  of  that 
united,  intellectual,  and  lofty  spirit  which  marks  the  subjects  of  Ihst 
principality.* 

Pardon  me  if  I  detain  you,  sir,  somewhat  longer  on  the  importasl 
comparison  of  England  with  other  states.  Pardon  me,  if  from  the 
petty  ducliy  of  Saxc- Weimar,  which  to  the  captious  may  seem  so  easy 
to  regulate,  I  turn  to  the  kingdom  of  Prussia,  containing  a  populatioi 
almost  similar  to  our  own ;  and  like  our  own  also  broken  up  into  i 
variety  of  religious  sects.     There,  universal  education  is  made  a 

*  I  know  iinthini;  wp  more  wnnt  in  Ihis  roiintry  than  good  class-bookt  fer 
uie  of  popular  kcIiooIm  ;  liooks  lliat  shall  exercise  the  judgment  and  teach 
to  rtfirct.     Such  workn  HhouUi  Ik*  written  by  a  person  of  philofophical  miad, 
lised  in  education,  and  linked  to  no  excluiive  syMtvm,  the  curtc  of  knowMft 
this  country. 
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iry»  penradiiig,  paramoant  priacipie  of  the  state.  Let  ui  see 
wiMt  b  there  taught  at  the  popular  schools,  establisbed  in  every  district, 
town,  and  Tillage*  tbrougboot  the  kiDgdom. 

The  Prussian  law»  established  in  1819,  distinguishes  two  degrees  in 
popular  education,  les  (lcole9  ekmentairei,  ei  lea  ecolea  hourgeoUen. 

What  is  the  object  of  these  two  schools — the  law  thus  nobly  ex- 
plains :  "  To  develope  the  faculties  of  the  soul,  the  reason,  the  senses, 
and  the  physical  frame.  It  shall  embrace  religion  and  morals,  the 
iinowledge  of  size  and  numbers,  of  nature,  and  of  man,  the  exercices 
of  the  iKxiy,  Tocal  music,  drawing,  and  writing." 

**  Every  elementary  school  includes  necessarily  the  following 
objects:    - 

**  Religious  instruction  for  the  formation  of  Horality,  according  to 
the  positive  truths  of  Christianity. 

"  The  language  of  the  Country. 

"  The  Elements  of  Geometry  and  the  general  principles  of  Drawing. 

*'  Practical  Arithmetic. 

"  The  Elements  of  Physical  Philosophy,  of  Geography,  of  general 
History;  but  especially  of  the  history  of  the  pupil's  own  country. 
These  brandies  of  knowledge  (to  be  sparingly  and  drily  taught  ?  No  I 
the  law  adds,  to  be  taught  and  rclaught  as  oflen  as  possibloi  by  tho 
opportunities  afforded  in  learning  to  read  and  write,  independently  of 
the  particular  and  special  lessons  given  upon  these  subjects. 

"  The  Art  of  Song — ^to  develope  the  voice  of  children — to  elevate 
their  minda* — to  improve  and  ennoble  both  popular  and  sacred  me- 
lodies. 

'*  Writing  and  the  gymnastic  exercises,  which  fortify  all  our  senses, 
especially  that  of  sight. 

"The  more  simple  of  the  manual  arts,  and  some  instructions  upon 
agricultural  labour." 

Such  is  the  programme  of  the  education  of  elementary  schools  in 
Prussia ;  an  education  that  exercises  the  reason,  enlightens  the  morals, 
fortifies  the  body,  and  founds  the  disposition  to  labour  and  inde- 
pendence. Compare  with  that  programme  our  Sunday-schools,  our 
dame-schools,  all  our  thrifty  and  meagre  reservoirs  of  miserly  educa- 
tion !  But  what,  sir,  you  will  admire  in  the  Prussian  system  is  not 
the  laws  of  education  only,  but  the  spirit  that  framed  and  pervades  the 
laws — the  full  appreciation  of  the  dignity  and  objects  of  men — of  the 
duties  of  citizens— of  the  powers,  and  equality,  and  inheritance  of  the 
human  soul.  And  yet  in  that  country  the  people  are  said  to  be  less 
fiee  than  in  ours  1— how  immeasurably  more  the  people  are  regarded. 

At  the  more  advanced  school — [U  Ecole  Bourgeoise) — are  taught. 


i 


*  Paney  an  English  Act  of  Parliament  gravely  stating  in  its  preamble  that  its  ob- 
ject it  **  to  eleTate  the  mindf* 

e* 
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**  Religion  and  Morals. 

*'  The  National  tongue;  Reading,  composition,  exercises  of  style  and 
of  the  invention  ;  the  study  of  the  National  Classics. 

"  Latin  is  taught  in  all  children,  under  certain  limiUtlon*  in  order 
to  exercise  their  understanding  ;* — even  whether  or  no  they  are  des- 
tined to  advance  to  the  higher  schoob,  or  to  proceed  at  once  to  their 
professions  or  trades. 

"  The  Elements  of  Mathematics,  and  an  accurate  and  searching  study 
of  practical  Arithmetic. 

"  Physical  Philosophy,  so  far  as  the  more  important  phenomena  of 
Nature  are  concerned. 

"Geography  and  History  combined;  so  as  to  give  the  pupil  a 
knowledge  of  the  divisions  of  the  Earth,  and  the  History  of  the  World, 
Prussia,  its  History,  Laws,  Constitution,  shall  be  the  object  of  especial 
study. 

"The  principles  of  Drawing,  at  all  occasions. 
"Writing,  Singing,  and  Gymnastic  Exercises." 
This  is  the  education  given  hy  Prussia  to  all  her  children.  Ob- 
serve, here  is  no  theory — no  programme  of  untried  experiments :" 
this  is  the  actual  education,  actually  given,  and  actually  received.  It 
is  computed  that  thirteen  out  of  fifteen  children  from  the  age  of 
seven  to  that  of  fourteen  are  at  the  public  schools  :  the  remaining 
two  are  probably  at  the  private  schools,  or  educated  at  home;  so 
that  the  tohole  are  educated — and  thus  educated!  Observe,  this 
is  no  small  and  petty  stale  easily  managed  and  controlled — it  is  a 
country  that  spreads  over  large  tracts — various  tribes-— diflerent  lan- 
guages— multiform  religions  :  the  energy  of  good  government  has 
conquered  all  these  dilliculties.  Observe,  the  account  I  give  is  taken 
from  no  old — no  doubtful — no  incom|)etent  authority  :  it  is  from  the 
work  just  published — not  of  a  native,  but  a  foreigner ; — not  of  a  cr^ 
dulous  tourist — not  of  a  shallow  book-maker,  but  of  an  eye-witoen 
— of  an  investigator ; — of  a  man  accustomed  to  obsene,  to  reflect,  to 
educate  others ; — in  a  word — of  one  of  the  profoundest  and  most  emi- 
nent men  in  France— of  a  counsellor  of  state— of  a  professor  of  philo- 
sophy—of  a  Member  of  the  Royal  Council  of  Public  Instruction-— of  a 
man  who  brings  to  examination  the  acutest  sagacity — ^who  pledges  toils 
accuracy  the  authority  of  the  highest  name— it  is  the  report  of  Victor 
Cousin !  He  undertakes  the  investigation — he  publishes  the  acoonal 
— at  the  request  of  a  Freucli  minister,  and  to  assist  in  the  formatioB 


*  This  it  the  f^ffH  object  of  other  studies,  that  may  seem  at  first  Uk\ 
such  as  the  elements  or  geography  or  mathematics.  It  is  not  Tor  themielTfft  thM 
they  are  useful — it  1^-  for  the  manner  in  which  they  tn^k  ami  exercise  the  CKsklii: 
the  knowledge,  comparatively  spi  jking,  \t^  nothing— the  process  of  acquiriag  it  ii 
trery  thing.         * 
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of  a  similar  system  in  France.  1  haye  introduced  some  part  of  his  eri- 
dence/  lor  the  first  lime,  to  the  notice  of  English  readers,  that  they 
may  know  what  can  be  done  by  seeing  what  is  done — that  they  may 
resent  and  arouse  the  languor  of  their  own  government  by  a  compa- 
rison with  the  Tiyifying  energy  of  government  elsewhere.  I  know 
that  in  so  doing  I  have  already  kindled  a  spark  that  shall  not  die.  In 
the  ptabw  of  Cousin  himself,  with  the  exception  of  one  word,  "  It  is 
of  PrflMa  that  I  write,  but  H  Is  of  England  that  I  think  1" 

As  this  subject  is  one  of  immense  importance,  (Amugh  somewhat 
dry,  perhaps,  for  the  ordinary  reader,)  rhave  pursued  it  further  in 
detail,  and  those  interested  in  the  question  will  find  in  the  Appendix  (A) 
the  result  of  my  observations. — I  have  therein  suggested  the  outline 
of  a  practical  system  of  Universal  Education — I  have  advocated  the 
necessity  of  making  religion  a  vital  component  of  instruction — I  have 
shown  in  what  manner  (by  adopting  the  wise  example  of  Prussia)  we 
can  obviate  the  obstacles  of  hostile  sjbcIs  ,  and  unite  them  in  a  plan  of 
education  which  shall  comprehend  religion,  yet  respect  all  religious 
differences.  In  giving  the  heads  of  a  national  education,  I  have  shown 
also  in  what  manner  the  expenses  may  be  defrayed. 

Before  I  conclude,  I  must  make  one  reflection.  Whatever  educa- 
tion be  established,  the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  social  order  require 
that  in  its  main  principles  it  should  be  tolerably  equtd^  and  that  it 
should  penetrate  every  were.  We  may  observe  (and  this  is  a  most  im- 
portant and  startling  truth]  that  nearly  all  social  excesses  arise,  not 
from  intelligence,  but  from  inequalities  of  intelligence.  When  Ci- 
vilization makes  her  efforts  by  starts  and  convulsions,  her  progress 
may  be  great,  but  it  is  marked  by  terror  and  disaster ; — when  some 
men  possess  a  far  better  education  than  others  of  the  same  rank,  the 
first  are  necessarily  impelled  to  an  unquiet  Ambition,  and  the  last 
easily  misled  into  becoming  its  instruments  and  tools  :  Then  vague 
discontents  and  dangerous  rivalries  prevail — then  is  the  moment  when 
demagogues  are  dangerous  and  visionaries  have  power.  Such  is  the 
Spirit  of  Revolutions,  in  which  mankind  only  pass  to  wisdom  through 
a  terrible  interval  of  disorder.  But  where  Intelligence  is  equalized 
— and  flows  harmonious  and  harmonizing  throughout  all  society — then 
one  man  can  possess  no  blinding  and  dangerous  power  over  the  mind  of 
another — then  demagogues  are  harmless  and  theories  safe.  It  is  this 
equality  of  knowledge,  producing  unity  of  feeling,  which,  if  we  look 
around,  characterizes  whatever  nations  seem  to  us  the  most  safe  in  the 
present  ferment  of  the  world — no  matter  what  their  more  material 

*  This  work  appeared  long  before  M.  Cousin's  Report  was  translated  into  Bkg- 
Uah,  or  any  notice  had  been  given  of  it  in  any  of  onr  Reriews ;  and  it  has  fhml^ 
been  the  first  to  introduce  to  the  emulation  of  our  countrymen  the  eduoiriliml 
tystem  of  Prussia. 
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form  of  coQsUtulioD — whether  absolute  Monarchy  or  unqiuJified  Re^ 
publicanism.  If  you  see  safety,  patriotism,  and  order  in  the  loud 
democracy  of  America,  you  behold  it  equally  in  the  despotism  of 
Denmark,  and  in  the  subordination  of  Prussia.  Denmark  has  eTeo 
refused  a  free  constitution,  because  in  the  freedom  of  a  common  know- 
ledge she  hath  found  content.  It  is  with  the  streams  that  refresh  and 
vivify  the  Moral  World  as  with  those  in  the  Material  Earth — i^fjf  Umi 
and  struggle  to  their  level !  Interrupt  or  tamper  with  this  g||hl  law, 
and  city  and  cottage,  tower  and  temple,  may  be  swept  away.  Pre- 
serve unchecked  its  vast  but  simple  operation,  and  the  waters  will 
glide  on  in  fertilizing  and  majestic  serenity,  to  the  illimitable  ocean 
of  Human  Perfectibility. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

VIEW  OF  THE  STATE  OF  RELIGION. 

National  Chancier  evinced  in  the  Tarying  Modes  of  Christianity.— RHigHHi  ■ul 
not  be  separated  from  the  Emotions  and  made  solely  a  matter  of  Bcitaop  ■  ■  A  Msai 
liberalism  common  to  every  Noblesse. — Its  debasing  eflRects.— Coldneaa  ia  tbt 
Pulpit. — Its  Cause.— The  influence  of  the  Higher  Classes  on  Religioii— Cbnrck 
Patronage. — Description  of  Country  Clergymen.— Evidence  of  tbe  Bishop  of 
London  upon  New  Churches. — Another  (a  political)  Cause  of  WeakBCtt  ia  tl» 
EMtabliahed  Church. — But  the  Established  Church  should  (U  reformed)  be  prt- 
served.— Reasons  in  favour  of  it.— But  if  a  State  Religion  it  shoaM  bsciwie  aors 
a  Portion  of  the  SUte. 

It  is  an  acute,  though  fanciful  observation  of  Gibbon's,  thai  **m 
the  profession  of  Ohristiaoity,  the  variety  of  national  characlen  may 
be  clearly  distinguished.  The  natives  of  Syria  and  Egypt  abaodoiied 
their  lives  to  lazy  and  contemplative  devotion  :  Rome  again  aspired  la 
the  dominion  of  the  world,  and  the  wit  of  the  lively  and  loquacaow 
Greeks  was  consumed  in  the  disputes  of  metaphysical  theology .*"  If 
we  apply  the  notion  to  existing  times,  we  may  suppose  also  thai  vt 
trace  in  the  religion  of  the  Germans  their  contemplative  repose,  aad 
household  tenderness  of  sentiment ;  in  that  of  the  Americauiy  their  iaa- 
patience  of  control,  and  passion  for  novel  speculations ;  that  the  vain 
and  warlike  French  f  tamp  on  their  rites  their  passion  for  the  solemniliaf 
of  show,  and  the  graces  of  stage  etTect ;  while  the  commercial  and  de- 
corous inhabitants  of  England  manifest  in  llieir  religion,  their  atlaoh- 
ment  to  the  decency  of  forms,  and  the  respectabily  of  appawraoeas. 
Assuredly,  at  least  amongst  us,  the  outward  and  visible  sign  is 
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•d  tin  tell,  periuqM  tte  only,  tokeo  of  the  inward  and  •piriloil  gnm. 
We  extend  the  speeulatioot  of  this  world  to  our  faith  in  another* 
and  gire  credit  to  our  neighbour  in  proportion  to  liis  external  reqped* 
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There  is,  sir,  in  this  coanlry,  and  in  this  age»  a  certain  spirit  of 
tioQftlisiiit  the  resalt  of  that  material  philaappby  whidi  I  shall  here- 
aOer  contend  we  have  too  blindly  worshipped ;  a  certain  desire  to  be 
logical  in  all  tbings;  to  define  the  illimitable,  and  demonstrate  tbenn- 
demoDStrable,  that  is  at  rariance  with  the  glowing  and  ardent  deyotion 
which  Religion,  demanding  eternal  sacrifice  of  self-interests  and 
homan  passions,  must  appear  to  a  larger  wisdom  necessarily  to  de- 
mand. A  li^t  and  depreciating  habit  of  wit  taught  the  people  of 
France  the  desire  of  moderating  belief  by  reason,  till  with  them  belief, 
deprived  of  its  very  essence,  hasalmost  ceased  to  exist  at  all.  In  England, 
that  aoberizing  love  of  what  is  termed  common  sense,  that  commercial 
aversion  from  the  Poetical  and  Imaginative,  save  in  the  fictitious  alone, 
which  characterizes  this  nation,  tends  greatly  to  the  same  result.  The 
one  people  would  make  religion  the  subject  of  wit ;  the  other,  more 
reverent,  but  not  more  wise,  would  reduce  it  to  a  matter  of  business. 
But  if  we  profess  religion  at  all,  if  we  once  convince  ourselves  of  its 
nobler  and  more  exalting  uses,  of  its  powers  to  elevate  the  virtues,  as 
well  as  to  check  the  crimes,  of  our  kind,  we  must  be  careful  how  we 
tear  it  from  the  support  of  the  emotions,  and  divorce  from  its  allegiance 
the  empire  of  the  heart. 

To  comprehend  the  effects,  to  sustain  penalties,  to  be  imbued  with 
the  ardour  of  religion,  we  must  call  up  far  more  trustful  and  enter- 
prising faculties  than  reason  alone ;  we  must  enlist  in  its  cause  all  the 
sentiment  and  all  the  poetry  of  our  nature.  To  the  great  work  of  God 
we  must  apply  the  same  order  of  criticism  we  apply  to  the  masterpieces 
of  men.  We  do  not  examine  the  designs  of  RaiTaelle,  or  the  soaring 
genius  of  Milton,  with  mathematical  analogies.  We  do  not  eternally 
ask,  with  the  small  intellect  of  the  logician,  "What  do  they  prove?" 
We  endeavour  to  scan  them  by  the  same  imagining  powers  from 
which  they  themselves  were  wrought.  We  Imbue  our  notions  with 
the  grandeur  of  what  we  survey,  and  we  derive  from,  not  bring  to, 
that  examination  alone,  the  large  faith  of  that  ideal  and  immaterial 
philosophy,  which  we  reject  alone  when  we  examine  what  still  more 
demands  its  exercise — the  works  of  God. 

Ambition — Glory — Love— exercise  so  vast  an  influence  over  the 
iflairs  of  earth,  because  they  do  not  rest  upon  the  calculations  of  reason 
ilone ;  because  they  are  supported  by  all  that  constitutes  the  Ideal  of 
Lite,  and  drink  their  youth  and  vigour  from  the  inspiring  Fountains 
«f  the  Heart.  If  Religion  is  to  be  equally  powerful  in  its  effects — 
if  it  is  to  be  a  fair  competitor  with  more  worldly  rivals — if  its  oflBce 
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18  indeed  to  combat  and  counterbalance  the  Titan  paarions  whichy  Hmt 
ever  touching  earth,  for  ever  lake  from  earth  new  and  gigantic  lits — If 
it  is  to 

"  Allure  to  brighter  worlds,  and  lead  the  waj,** 

^t  must  call  around  itself  all  the  powers  we  can  raise ;  to  defett  Ibo 
passions,  the  passions  must  feed  it ;  it  can  be  no  lukewarm  and  dormant 
principle,  hedged  in,  and  crippled  by  that  reason  which  in  our  adkNii, 
fetters  nothing  else.    It  has  nothing  to  do  with  rationalism ;  it  mufl  be 
a  sentiment,  an  emotion,  for  ever  present  with  us — ^perrading,  colour- 
ing, and  eialling  all.    Sensible  of  this,  the  elder  propagators  of  ail 
creeds  endeavour  to  connect  them,  equally  as  love  and  glory,  with  the 
poetry  of  life.    Religion  wanes  from  a  nation,  as  poetry  vanishes  from 
religion.    The  creeds  of  states,  like  their  constitutions,  to  renew  their 
youth,  must  return  to  their  first  principles.  It  is  necessary  for  oa  at  this 
time  to  consider  deeply  on  these  truths ;  for  many  amongst  us,  most 
anxious  perhaps  to  preserve  religion,  are  for  ever  attempting  to  atlenuale 
its  powers,    nationality  and  Religion  are  as  much  contradictioiis  in 
terms  as  Rationality  and  Love.  Religion  is  but  love  with  a  sacred  name, 
and  for  a  sacred  object — it  is  tlie  love  of  God.    Philosophy  hu  no 
middle  choice ;  it  can  decide  only  between  scepticism  and  ardent  lailh. 
There  is  a  sort  of  semi-liberalism,  common  to  the  ariatocracies  of 
all  nations,  which  is  favourable  neither  to  pure  religion  nor  to  hlg|i 
morality  ;  it  is  the  result  of  a  confined  knowledge  of  the  world,  the 
knowledge  of  circles  and  coteries.    Men  who  run  a  course  of  indokoce 
and  pleasure,  acquire  in  the  career  an  experience  of  smaller  and  more 
debasing  motives  of  their  kind  ;  they  apply  that  experience  universally. 
They  imagine  that  all  professions  are  hollow,  from  their  convictioDof 
the  hypocrisies  common  with  the  great.    With  tlicm,  indeed,  virtue 
is  but  a  name  ;  they  believe  in  sober  earnest,  the  truth  of  Fielding's 
ironical  defmi lions : 

*  *  Patriot — A  candidate  for  place. 
*•  Politics — The  art  of  getting  one. 
•*  Knowledge — Knowledge  of  the  Town. 

'•  Love— A  word  properly  applied  to  our  delight  in  particular  kindi 
of  food  ;  sometimes  methaphorically  spoken  of  the  faTOor- 
ite  objects  of  our  appetites. 

••Virtue  )  ^  ,. 

"Vice     S  Subjects  of  discourse. 

**  Worth — Power,  rank,  wealth. 

••  Wisdom— Tlie  art  of  acquiring  all  three.*'  *  - 

This  code  they  propagate  through  the  means  of  the  influence  whicii 

*  Covent'Cardrn  Joumaiy  No.  3. 
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we  can  FaduoD ;  tod  moralitf  beoomes  undennined  by  a  disbelief  tn 
Ua eziateoee.  M igoet  has  obserred  proibandly  thai  "in  reroIatioDa a 
man  sooii  beeomea  what  he  ia  believed."  In  ordinary  times,  a  whole 
pet^le  may  become  what  they  are  constantly  asserted  to  be.  The 
Romans  presenred  a  species  of  rude  and  gigantic  rirtue,  so  long  as  they 
were  UM  it  was  natural  to  Romans.  The  patrician  roues  preceding 
Cesar's  time,  set  the  fashion  of  asserting  the  corruptibility  of  all  men, 
tiU  what  was  declared  to  be  common  ceased  to  be  a  disgrace. 

When  we  once  ridicule  the  high  and  the  generous,  the  effect  extends 
to  oar  l^idatlon  and  our  religion.  In  Parliament,  the  tone  is  bor- 
rowed from  the  profligates  of  a  club.  Few  yenture  ever  to  address  the 
nobler  opinions,  or  appeal  to  the  purer  sentiments ;  and  the  favourite 
east  of  oratory  aetdes  into  attacks  upon  persons,  and  insinuations 
against  the  purity  of  parties. 

A  tdlow-member  of  the  present  House  of  Commons— a  man  of 
great  knowledge,  and  imbued  with  all  the  high  philosophy  we  acquire 
in  oar  doaels,  from  deep  meditation  over  settled  principles,  and  a  con- 
viction thai  law-making  ought  to  be  the  science  of  happiness— ex- 
pressed to  me  very  eloquentiy  the  disgustful  surprise  with  which  he 
found  that  die  great  characteristic  of  tiiat  assembly  was  the  constant 
appeal  to  the  lowest  passions,  and  the  incredulous  ridicule  that  attached 
to  all  who  professed  the  higher  ones.  It  is  not  so  irith  other  popular 
assemblies ;  but  it  is  so  with  the  members  of  the  National  one :  meeting 
every  morning  at  clubs,  and  knowing  intimately  the  motives  of  each 
other — they  catch  the  sort  of  cleverness  that  characterized  the  friends 
of  the  Recent  Orleans — a  cleverness  that  depreciates  and  suspects — 
they  write  upon  their  minds  the  motto,  "  No  cant ! "  and  what  they 
do  not  comprehend  they  believe  to  be  insincere, — as  if  there  were  a 
species  of  honesty  which  consisted  in  denying  honesty  itself  1 

This  habit  of  mind  vulgarises  the  tone  of  eloquence,  and  we  may 
trace  its  effect  from  the  senate  to  the  pulpit.  A  love  for  decencies, 
aod  decencies  alone— a  conclusion  that  all  is  vice  which  dispenses  with 
them,  and  all  hypocrisy  which  would  step  beyond  them— damps  the 
zeal  of  the  established  clergy:  it  is  something  disreputable  to  be  too 
eloquent;  the  aristocratic  world  does  not  like  either  clergymen  or 
women  to  make  too  much  noise.  A  very  popular  preacher,  who  should, 
in  the  pulpit,  be  carried  away  by  his  fervour  for  the  souls  of  his  flock, 
who  should  use  an  extemporaneous  figure  of  speech,  or  too  vehement 
a  gesticulation,  wduld  be  considered  as  betraying  the  dignity  of  his 
profession. — ^Bossuet  would  have  lost  his  character  wiUi  us,  and  St. 
Piol  have  run  the  danger  of  being  laughed  at  as  a  mountebank. 

Walk  into  that  sacred  and  well-filled  edifice, — it  is  a  fashionable 
church :  you  observe  how  well  cleaned  and  well  painted  it  is ;  how 
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fresh  the  brass  nails  and  the  red  cloth  in  the  gentlefolk's  pews;  how 
respectable  the  clerk  looks — the  curate,  too,  is  considered  a  Tery 
gentlemanlike  young  man. — The  rector  is  going  to  begin  theseniKNi: 
he  is  a  very  learned  man,  people  say  he  will  be  a  bishop  one  of  these 
days,  for  he  edited  a  Greek  play,  and  was  priyate  tutor  to  Lord  Glitter.—* 
Now  observe  him — his  voice,  how  monotonous! — his  manner,  bow 
cold ! — his  face,  how  composed !  yet  what  are  his  words? — **  Fly  the 
wralh  that  is  to  come. — ^Think,  of  your  immortal  souls.  Remember, 
oh,  remember  1  how  terrible  is  the  responsibility  of  life!  how  strict  the 
account!  how  suddenly  it  may  bo  demanded!"  Are  the$e  his  words? 
they  are  certainly  of  passionate  import,  and  they  are  doled  forth  in 
the  tone  of  a  lazy  man  saying,  ''John,  how  long  is  it  to  dinner!"  Why, 
if  the  calmest  man  in  the  world  were  to  ask  a  gamekeeper  not  to  shoot 
his  favourite  dog,  he  would  speak  with  a  thousand  times  more  energy; 
and  yet  this  preacher  is  endeavouring  to  save  the  souls  of  a  whok 
parish— of  all  his  acquaintance— ^11  his  friends — all  his  relations— hii 
wife  ( the  lady  in  the  purple  bonnet,  who  sins  no  man  doubtless  knowi 
belter]  and  his  six  children,  whose  immortal  welfare  must  be  still  dearer 
to  him  than  their  temporal  advancement ;  and  yet  what  a  wonderful  con- 
mand  over  his  emotions  I  I  never  saw  a  man  so  cool  in  my  life.  "  But, 
my  dear  sir/'  says  the  fashionable  purist,  ''that  coolness  isdeeoron; 
it  is  the  proper  characteristic  of  a  clergyman  of  the  established  church." 

Alas !  Dr.  Young  did  not  think  so,  when,  finding  he  could  ael 
impress  his  audience  sufficiently,  he  stopped  short  and  burst  into 
tears. 

Sir,  Dr.  Young  was  a  great  poet;  but  he  was  very  well  known  oel 
to  be  entirely  orthodox. 

This  singular  coldness — this  absense  of  eloquence,  almost  of  Iht 
appearance  of  human  sympathy,  which  characterize  the  addreatesaf 
the  Established  Church,  are  the  result  of  the  Aristocratic  infloenees, 
which,  setting  up  Ridicule  as  the  criminal  code,  produce  what 
is  iermed  good  iasie  as  the  rule  of  conduct.  The  members  of  the 
Aristocracy  naturally  give  the  tone  to  the  members  of  the  Esia* 
blished  Church,  and  thus  the  regard  for  the  conventional  quiet  of  goal 
breeding  destroys  the  enthusiasm  that  should  belong  to  the  Preacher 
of  Religion.  A  certain  bishop,  a  prelate  of  remarkable  sense  and  power 
of  mind,  is  so  sensible  of  the  evils  that  may  result  to  religion  UseN 
from  this  almost  ludicrous  lukewarmncss  of  manner  in  its  paator.  thai 
he  is  actually  accustomed  to  send  such  young  clergymen  as  he  is 
acquainted  with  to  take  lessons  in  delivery  from  Mr.  ionet,  the  eala- 
braled  actor,  in  order  that  they  may  learn  to  be  warm,  and  study  Is 
be  in  earnest. 

The  critical  axiom  *'  to  make  me  feel,  you  must  seem  yourself  1^ 
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M,"  m  « iipplicaUe  to  the  poIpU  ae  to  (he  lostrom— to  tbo  isniioii 
aithodnmt. 

The  eloqneot  Chamiiog  has  iMbted  forcibly  apon  (hia  poiot.  Ha 
(rapoaea,  eveo  inbia  diacoone  oo  ^'Inemuing  the  Metms  of  TAaa* 
kgietU  EdmemUWf'  a  professorahip  (bat  ihall  embrace  for  iU  object 
0hfmemce  and  inatmction  in  pastoral  duty.  "  It  abould  be 
"*  aaith  he,  *'to  inatroct  candidatea  for  the  mioiatry  in  (he 
eopipoailion  and  deliyery  of  aermona,  and  in  the  beat  methoda  of  im- 
pffniog  the  haman  mind,  and  to  awaken  an  enli^tened  seal  and 
udoor  in  the  performance  of  all  the  ofiBees  of  ministerial  life.  What 
aariooa  and  reflective  man  is  not  often  reminded*  on  the  Sabbath,  of 
the  painful  truth,  that  some  institution  is  needed  to  train  our  ministers 
fcr  the  impressiTe  and  eflectual  discharge  of  their  duty  V 

It  (tflen  happens,  when  we  compare  (he  largeness  of  the  living  with  / 
the  apathy  of  the  preacher,  tha(t  we  cannot  but  exclaim  with  (he  Prince  / 
ofCcoti,  **  Alaal  our  good  God  is  bu(  very  ill  served  for  his  money."; 

The  influeoee  of  the  higher  classes  upon  religion  is  frequently 

pankloua  in  thia— (he  livings  of  (he  Church  are  chiefly  (be  property 

of  the  Arialoeracy ;  and  the  patron  of  a  benefice  naturally  and  pardon^ 

ably,  perhaps  bestows  it,  in  general,  on  his  own  rdations  or  intimate 

acquaintancfii.    Thus  the  preaching  of  salvation  really  becomea  a  ! 

family  oflice,  and  the  wildest  rakes  of  a  college  are  often  especially  : 

devoted  to  the  hereditary  cure  of  souls.    Any  one  who  has  received 

an  university  education,  knows  well  how  common  it  is  to  see  among 

the  noisiest  and  wildest  students  (student  a  non  studendo)  the  future 

possessors  of  the  most  templing  specimens  of  preferment.     Let  me  be 

just,  however,  and  confess  that  the  consequences  are  not  so  flagrantly 

bad  as  they  would  seem  to  a  mere  theoretical  observer — the  rake  once 

made  a  clergyman,  usually  alters  prodigiously  in  external  seeming — 

you  see  very  few  clergymen  in  the  English  Church  of  known  licentious 

hibils,  or  notoriously  prone  to  excesses.^  The  decorum  which  numbs 

the  generous  fervour  of  virtue  restrains  the  irregular  tendencies  to  vice 

—the  moral  air  chills  and  controls  the  young  pastor  suddenly  (rans-* 

planted  to  it,  and  he  puts  on  with  his  snowy  surplice  a  correspondent 

edernal  of  decent  life.    But  though  the  neophyte  ceases  to  bea  ftotf 

las,  I  doobt  exceedingly  if  he  can  be  said  to  become  a  good  one.* 

*  Bomel  observes,  that  ''in  his  time,  <mr  dergy  had  less  authoritj,  and  were 
Uder  more  contempt,  than  those  of  any  other  church  in  Europe,  for  they  were  much 
iW  most  remiss  in  their  bbours  and  the  least  severe  in  their  Uves—f^  imw  not  that 
Uttr  iivts  wert  scandaiout;  JU  tntiflff  acquiiUd  tkem  ^f  amif  tmek  m/mtaiumf 
^  iAep  were  not  at  •xtmplary  as  it  became  them  to  he,^~^  8outhey*9  WeeUy, 

p.aa4. 

Blr.  i>ouihey  himself  aUows  the  cause  for  the  past  complaint,  though  he  wonM 
ttart  from  conceding  it  in  the  present,  riz.— that  the  ecclesiaslics,  owing  to  ift- 
^idoal  Lay  patronage,  are  not  enough  taken  from  the  people,  and  too  mnob  from 
tile  gentry.    Just  observe  the  truth  and  logical  soundness  of  the  following  pi 
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He  enters  in  the  common  moralities  of  social  existence  :  visits  feas 
plays  a  rubber,  and  reads  the  John  Bull,  according  to  the  appoini 
orbit  of  hebdomadary  pursuits.  But  where  that  continued  ae 
sacrifice — where  that  exalted  charity — where  that  intimate  (amilai 
with  the  poor — that  unwearied  exertion  for  their  comfort,  their  a< 
cation,  their  improvement — that  household  sympathy  with  il 
wants — that  tender  control  over  their  conduct,  which  Goldsmith  irf) 
paint,  but  which  Oberlin  practised  ?^ou  find  these  virtues  io  mi 
of  our  clergy,  but  not  in  that  class  to  which  I  now  refer.  There  i 
wide  chasm  between  the  flock  and  the  shepherd — the  orbit  of 
preacher  may  be  regular,  but  it  throws  little  light  or  warmth  upoot 
habitations  of  the  poor. 

It  will  be  easily  seen  that  this  separation  between  the  clergyman  i 
the  humbler  portion  of  his  charge,  and  which  is  so  peculiar  to  Englai 
is  the  result  of  the  same  influence,  visible  throughout  the  whole  woi 
ings  of  the  social  system.    The  aristocratic  doctrine  which  makes  il 
imperiously  necessary  for  clergyman  to  be  "  gentlemen" — which  mal 
the  pastor  a  member  of  an  aristocratic  profession — ^rendershim  subj 
to  all  the  notions  of  the  aristocracy ;  it  makes  him  passionless  in  \ 
pulpit,  but  decorous  in  bis  habits,  and  it  fits  him  rather,  not  to  shock 
prejudices  of  the  drawing-room,  than  to  win  the  sympathies  of 
cottage.     Grant  him  the  best  intentions,  his  situation  scarcely  alk 
him  to  execute  them;  if  he  be  rich,  or  well  endowed,  he  must  b 
up  his  dignity,  or  his  parish  is  too  large  to  go  all  over  it  himself, 
gives  soup  and  coals,  and  ministers  to  public  charities,  but  he  does 
make  himself  a  household  name  in  every  poor  man's  hearth.*    H< 
respected,   not  influenlial  from  ^Ihe  very  distance  at  which  he  is  : 


"  Under  the  rcrormed  ai  well  as  under  the  Romish  mtabliHhment,  the  derieal  | 
fcsftion  oflered  an  easy  and  honourable  provision  Tor  the  younger  sons  of  the  §twi 
but  the  Church  of  Rome  had  provided  stations  Tor  them,  where,  if  they  wen 
qnalifip<l  Tor  active  service,  their  sins  of  omission  would  be  of  Tery  trivial  k 
The  Monasteries  had  always  a  large  proportion  of  such  persona— they  went  tiM 
the  ceremonies  of  their  respective  rules,  etc.— their  lack  of  ability  or  lean 
brought  no  disgface  to  themselves,  for  they  were  not  in  a  situation  where  ci 
was  required,  aiul  their  inefficiency  was  not  injurious  to  the  great  establishaci 
which,  though  an  inert,  they  were  in  no  wise  an  inconvenient  body.  Bmi  ■ 
uuch  pernonn,  inntead  of  entering  the  convents  which  their  ancesiorg  AaJemdm 
were  nettled  upon  family  lirinffs  a$  parochial  clergy y  then  indeed  a  ttriomt  «n/ 
done  to  the  character  of  the  church,  and  to  the  religious  feelintjt  q/*  thm  mmik 
their  want  of  aptitude  or  inclination  for  th**  important  office  into  which  tkti§ 
been  thrutt,  then  became  a  fearful  thing  for  themselves  and  a  mUtrubU  cmlm 
for  the  people  committed  to  their  charge. 

The  evil  cause  still  exists.  Believe  me,  Mr.  Southey,  that  the  ennlatioa  tow 
Wesley  excited  the  establishment,  produced  but  a  momentary  cure  of  tkc 
effect. 

*  The  Bishop  of  London  says  truiy,  in  his  evidence  before  Sir  A.  Agnewli  C 
mittee,  that  **  Mere  sermons  from  the  pulpit,  with  referemcs  to  ths  /mmt  tlm 
will  seldom  effectually  inculcate  amy  religious  duty,  ifths  elerffyumm  d0M  mat 
low  up  his  instruction  by  private  conversations.^*   How  rare  are 

tiOBB! 
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^peded.'   Ha  if  a  good  man,  bot  he  is  too  grett  a  man*    Yoomaysar 
of  bm  tribe  as  Baoon  says  o(  the  philosophers,  "  They  are  as  the  stars 
which  giTO  little  light  b<  they  are  so  high.  *'    Now,  take  the  poorj 

enrale,  these  are  not  the  dign  dilBculties  of  situation  which  soT' 
roand  him,  bnthe  has  his  own.  Me  is  poor,  but  he  is  a  gentleman ;  he 
is  proud,  ha  knows  his  birth  and  station,  he  qfpnoi  let  himself  down. 
B§  kmt  hi9  9&fg poverty  io  keep  up.  He  ctlnTpreach  to  the  boor,  he 
smipfty  him,  nay  he  will  pinch  himself  to  relieve,  but  he  can  scarcely 
liBK  him  yery  often.  Thus  a  certain  pride  attends  the  established 
pnachers  of  humility,  and  feudal  distinctions  exist  in  religion  while 
Ibey  vanish  from  politics.  Charity  ceases  to  be  sympathy  and  becomes 
condescension.  In  order  to  see  tiiis  more  closely,  let  me  here  (first 
reminding  the  reader  that  we  have  remarked  how  mudi  the  aristocratic 
inOnenoes  must  pervade  the  clergy  who  on  the  aristocracy  depend) 
state  a  fact  which  may  be  found  in  the  Evidence  in  the  Parliamen- 
tary Committee  on  tiie  belter  Observaoce  of  die  Sabbath.  My 
Lord  Bishop  of  London,  permit  me  to  address  you,  you  whose  dear 
judgment  endwise  piety  adorn,  and  will,  I  trust,  contribute  to  reform 
tlie  Establishment.  You  assert  io  your  evidence  before  the  Committee, 
tliat  you  are  frustrated  in  your  benevolent  desire,  that  in  the  new 
charches  the  seats  of  the  poor  should  be  distributed  among  those  of 
tiie  rich,  in  order  that  the  former  might  bo  so  enabled  to  hear  better 
the  common  word  of  God ; — you  assert  that  you  are  frustrated  by 
what  ? — tke  refusal  of  the  rich  wftose  contributions  sustain  the 
churches,  to  allow  'so  undignified  an  admixture  I  What  an  exempli- 
fication of  the  religion  of  the  aristocracy — (hey  subscribe  to  build  i 
churches,  but  on  condition  of  retaining  there  the  dislinclions  which  - 
oat  of  church  separate  them  from  the  poor !  This  principle  undermines 
die  safety  the  establishment,  and  operates  on  the  clergymen  who  are 
their  younger  sons,  or  were  brought  up  at  college  with  themselves. 
We  unhappily  direct  that  "The  gorgeous  palaces  and  the  solemn 
temples"  shall  stand  in  the  same  street,  be  lighted  by  the  same  lamps, 
•ad  guarded  by  the  same  watchmen  1 

But  while  many  of  the  established  preachers  are  thus  apart  from 
the  poor,  the  dissenters  are  amongst  them,  are  of  them  :  vehement  in 
the  pulpit,  they  address  the  passions  of  their  flock ; — familiar  at  their 
hearths,  they  secure  their  sympathies.  Thus  the  poor  choose  some 
iissenting,  instead  of  the  established  sect,  much  on  the  same  principle 
IS  in  the  Tonga  Islands  it  is  customary  for  the  inhabitants  to  choose  a 
bster-mother  even  during  the  life  of  Uieir  natural  parent,  "  with  a 
new,"  says  Mariner,  "of  being  better  provided  with  all  necessaries 
md  comforts."  The  mother  church  is  indolent  in  dispensing  spiritual 
ooQsolation,  in  visiting  intimately,  in  comforting,  in  cheering  the  poor ; 
te  foster  mother  is  sedulous  and  unwearied  in  these  duties,  for  with- 
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oul  such  care  she  would  reoeite  no  attachment  in  reiorD.    And 
thus  gradually  weans  from  the  first  parent  the  loTe  that  the  attracts 
towards  herself. 

There  is  another  cause  of  weakness  in  the  Established  Ghnrch  pro- 
ceeding from  that  aristocratic  composition  which  appears  i  part  of  its 
very  strength.  Its  members  never  harmonize  with  the  peoph  in  po- 
litical opinion ;  they  often  take  a  severe  and  active  course  in  direct 
opposition  to  the  wishes  of  the  Popular  Heart.  As  a  body,  they  are 
and  profess  themselves  to  be,  wound  up  with  the  anti-popular  and 
patrician  parly  :  whereas,  the  greater  part  of  dissenting  sects  are,  more 
or  less,  favourers  of  the  popular  side ;  the  latter  thus  acquire  power 
by  consuUing  opinion,  and  become  the  rulers  of  the  poor  by  aifectiog 
to  be  their  friends.  Even  where,  in  the  case  of  the  loyal  and  subor- 
dinate Wesleyan,  the  politics  generally  may  incline  to  the  powers  that 
be,  some  individual  point,  some  isolated  but  stirring  question — to-day 
the  Slavery  Question,  to-morro^  the  Factory  Bill,  occurs,  on  whick 
the  Weslcyan,  no  less  than  the  bold  and  generous  "  Independent,"  ii 
united  with  the  most  popular  opinions.  For  I  know  not  how  it  is,  sir, 
but  it  seems  to  me,  ttiat  wherever  a  man  is  very  active  on  some  poist 
of  humanity,  he  always  finds  himself  suddenly  surrounded  by  the 
great  body  of  the  English  People. 

Let  me  not,  however,  be  misconceived:  I  would  not  desire  the 
preachers  of  a  serene  and  passionless  Religion  to  mix  themselves  os- 
tentatiously with  the  politics  of  the  day,  or  to  be  seen  amidst  the  roar 
and  tumult  of  democratic  action ;  but  surely,  if  they  ought  not  to  be 
active  in  sup|)orl  of  the  people,  it  is  like  laying  a  mine  of  gunpowder 
beneath  their  spiritual  efficiency  and  their  temporal  power,  to  be  dis- 
tinguished in  activity  against  them.  Every  unpopular  vote  of  the 
bishops  is  a  blow  on  the  foundation  of  the  church.  Religion  is  the 
empire  over  the  human  heart;  alienate  the  heart,  the  empire  neces- 
sarily departs.  But  if,  sir,  the  composition  of  the  church  establish- 
ment were  less  exclusively  aristocratic ;  if  its  members,  as  in  its  days 
of  power  and  of  purity,  sprang  more  generally  from  the  midst  of  the 
great  multitudes  they  are  to  rule,*  I  apprehend  that  while  they  would 

*  The  vulgar  notion  that  *'  dergjmen  mutt  be  gipntlemen  bom,"  isboihaaar' 
•tart  and  an  insular  o{>inion.  Not  no  have  thought  the  great  fouiulere  or aU  pawftiyi 
•icrtH ;  not  in  so  )K)or  and  Kinall  a  |>oliry  has  experience  taugbt  us  that  erclesiaflkil 
influence  is  created.  Look  over  the  history  of  the  world.  Look  how  Ibe  aifMjf 
Papacy  grew  and  npread.  Her  great  men  were  ch'Mcn  from  the  people,  ami  tothir 
connecii'd  and  ininglofl  ihemtclves  with  the  people*t<  prejudii^es  and  lore.  Look  (v 
take  a  lender  view  of  the  (|ueHiion\  look  at  the  great  divines,  who  are  the  light aai 
galaxy  of  our  own  church.  From  what  deHcent  came  the  hold  Tirtue  of  Laliatf' 
What  hereditary  Mood  animated  that  unfaltering  tongue  which  preached  chasliQrli 
the  l£ight  Henry,  and  wa^  eloquent  with  courage  at  the  stake?  Latimer  WM  ■ 
yeomau*!!  mhi  !  Krom  whom  came  the  studious  thought,  and  the  arrene  dMilp; 
aiNl  the  copious  vrrve  of  Barrow  ?  Barrow  was  the  son  of  a  London  ir<ider.  Whil 
progenitor  rlaimed  the  subtle  mind  of  Clarke,  the  champion  of  Gwl  hiRiaeir?^i 
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illy  on  the  fide  of  order  and  of  strong  government,  their  prin- 
roald  be  less  exposed  than  at  present  to  suspicion,  and  would 
» the  people  dictated  rather  by  the  sacred  spirit  of  peace,  than 
3ligarchical  and  worldly  influence  of  temporal  connexions.  And 
r,  by  a  far-sighted  and  prophetic  sagacity,  thought  the  early 
;bs,  and  mighty  men,  of  the  Reformation.  It  is  they  who 
ined  that  general  zeal  and  diffused  learning  would  cease  to  be 
racteristics  of  the  clergy,  exactly  in  proportion  as  the  church 
become  more  an  established  provision  for  the  younger  sons  of 
at.  It  is  they  who  predicted  that  when  the  people  saw  none 
r  own  order  officiating  in  the  ministry,  the  divine  sympathy 
a  flock  and  preacher  would  decay,  and  the  multitude  would 
It  sympathy  elsewhere,  in  schisms  and  sects.  The  lethargy  of 
iblished  Church  is  the  life  of  Dissent. 

f  the  true  benefit  and  natural  influence  of  our  Establishment  be 
warted  and  diminished,  let  us  seek  to  remedy,  and  not  destroy  it. 
}  aphorism,  that  where  the  support  of  the  ecclesiastic  depends 
upon  the  people,  he  stimulates  their  zeal  by  all  the  quackeries 
ticism,  is,  to  my  mind,  amply  borne  out  by  the  experience  of 
^a;  it  is  not  that  religion  is  lost  for  want  of  an  Establishment, 
It  it  splits  into  a  lliousand  forms,  each  vying  with  the  other  in 
and  perverling  extravagance.  For  the  people  never  abandon  a 
lat  flalters  and  consoles  them ;  they  are  too  apt,  on  the  contrary, 
y  it  to  excess.  A  mild  and  tolerant  Eslablishment  presenls  to 
}  a  certain  standard  of  sober  sense ;  and  sectarianism  thus  rather 
s  the  old  abuses,  than  wanders  with  any  wide  success  into  new. 
that  an  abolition  of  our  ecclesiastical  establishment  would,  in 
untry,  be  followed  up  by  a  darkening  and  gloomy  austerity, 
arly  all  setarianism  with  us  is  indisposed  to  the  arts,  and  the 
nents  that  grace  and  brighten  existence ;  and  were  the  Church 
'e,  one  sect  vying  with  the  other  in  religious  zeal,  the  result 
be  an  emulation  of  severities,  and  mutual  interference  with  the 
pleasures  of  life.  So  that  exactly  the  disposition  we  ought  the 
)  discourage  (in  England  especially,  too  prone  to  it  already),  we 
the  most  strengthen  and  unite.  The  Church,  with  all  the  fail- 
inherits  from  a  too  violent  and  therefore  incomplete  Reform  at 
nd  a  too  rigid  resistance  to  Reform  subsequently,  has  still,  in 
id,  been  a  gentle,  yet  unceasing,  counterpoise  to  any  undue  spirit 


lizen  of  Norwicli.  To  the  raiildlc  class  belonged  the  origin  of  the  sturdy 
ion ;  of  the  venerable  Hooker ;  of  the  gentle  Tiliotion,  once  the  standard  of 
t  persuasion.  From  amongst  the  ranks  of  the  people  rose  Taylor,  the  Milton 
church,  whose  power  and  pathos,  and  "  purple  grandeur"  of  eloquence, 
?d  even  piety  itself.  In  fact  the  births  of  our  great  divines  may  be  said  to 
e  the  principle  of  every  powerful  church,  which  draws  its  vigour  from  the 
le,  and  languishes  only  when  confining  its  social  influences  to  a  court. 
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of  bnaUcal  hypochondria.   With  all  its  ariatocraUc  laiilta,  too,  we  niAy 
obaenre*  that  id  the  rural  districts  it  has  often  helped  to  resist  the  af»- 
locratic  ignorance  of  the  country  gentry.    More  enlightened  than  the 
mere  squire,  you  will  find  the  clerical  magistrate  possessing  a  br  dearer 
notion  of  the  duties  of  his  office  than  the  lay  one ;  and  nine  times  oot  of 
ten,  wherever  the  Poor-laws  have  been  well  administered  by  a 
neighbouring  magistrate,  that  magistrate  is  a  clergyman/   I  leave,  sir, 
yoor  admird>le  argument  untouched.     I  leave  the  reader  to  recall  lo 
his  remembrance  how  wisely  you  have  defended  the  establishment  of 
churches,  upon  the  same  broad  principle  as  that  on  which  wedefaod 
the  establishment  of  schools,  viz.  that  mankind  do  not  feel  the  nece$Ht§ 
of  religion  and  of  knowledge  so  prcssingly  as  they  feel  that  of  clothing 
and  food ;  and  the  laws  that  regulate  the  physical  supply  and  demand 
are  not,  therefore,  applicable  lo  those  that  regulate  the  moral ;  that  nt 
ought  to  leave  men  to  seek  the  one,   but  we  ought  to  obtrude  upoo 
them  the  other.   What  I  insist  upon  is  this — that  an  established  chorch 
and  sectarianism  operate  beneficially  on  each  other ;  that  a  tolerated, 
instructed  sect,  incites  the  zeal  of  the  establishment;  and  where  ihd 
lies  oppressed  beneath  abuses,  it  directs  the  Christian  public  lo  thoie 
abuses  themselves  :  that,  on  the  other  hand,  the  sober  and  quiet  dignilf 
of  an  Eslablislimcnt  o|)erates  as  a  pressure  upon  the  ebullitions  of  sec- 
tarian extravagance.   Every  man  sees  the  errors  of  our  Eslablishmeot, 
but  few  calculate  the  advantage  of  an  Establishment  itself.    Few  pe^ 
ceive  how  it  carries  through  the  heart  of  the  nation,  not  only  the  lighi 
of  the  Gospel,  but  a  certain  light  also  of  education — how  it  operates  io 
founding  schools  for  the  poor,  and  exciting  dissenters  to  a  rivalry  io 
the  same  noble  benevolence — how,  by  emulation,  it  urges  on  the  sec- 
tarian to  instruct  himself  as  well  as  others — how,  by  an  habitual  de- 
corum of  life  in  its  members,  it  holds  forth  to  all  dissenters  a  steadiMt 
example,  from  which  they  rarely  swerve — and  how  a  perpetual  com- 
petition in  good  works  tends  to  a  perpetual  action  of  energy  and  lib  in 
their  execution.     If  this  be  the  principle  of  an  ecclesiastical  ettaUiab- 
ment,  we  have  only  to  preserve,   by  purifying,  the  principle.    And  if 
I  have  rightly  argued,  that  it  is  from  too  unmixed  and  nriatocniie 
composition,  owing  to  individual  fmtronage,  that  most  of  the  pnoeil 
failings  of  the  Establishment  arise,  we  have  only  to  transfer,  as  bras 
we  safely  and  prudently  can,  the  patronage  of  the  Establishment  boa 
individuals  to  the  stale.     In  a  free  stale,  ever  amenable  to  publicity,  Iba 
patronage  of  the  slate,  rightly  administered,  will  become  the  pa- 
tronage  of  the  people ;  but  free  from  the  danger  that  would 
were  it  dependent  on  the  people  alone.    Public  opinion  would 
over  the  appointments ;  they  would  cease  to  be/amilj^  caneerm$;  Ibaf 
would  cease  to  be  exclusively  aristocratic.     A  more  wise  and 

*  Vide  tbe  Report  of  the  Poor  Law  Comminionen  fpatnmj. 
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monioos  mixture  of  all  classes,  from  l^  higher  to  the  lower,  would 
ensue;  and  the  greater  openness  of  general  honour  to  noierit,  would  en- 
courage zeal,  but  not  the  zeal  of  fanaticism.  Pastors  would  cease  to 
be  brought  in  wrangling  and  hostile  collision  with  their  flock,  and, 
with  a  more  rooted  sym|)athy  with  the  people  than  exists  at  present,  the 
clergy  would  combine  the  sway  of  a  serener  dignity.  In  the  Church, 
as  with  Education,  and  with  the  Poor-laws,  the  most  efficacious  ad  mi- 
nislratioo  of  a  complicated  machinery,  is  the  energy  of  a  Free  State. 


CHAPTER  V. 

THE  SABBATH. 

Theological  error  of  the  Puritans. — Over-restraint  produces  Overlooseneis.-^Tlie 
Preservation  ofthe  Sabbath  regarded  in  a  le^slative  point  of  view  —-Two  Causes 
of  Demoralization  connected  with  its  infiringment.'^How  amended. -^Amusement 
better  than  Idleness,  tbe  French  Boor  and  the  English. — Instruction  better  than 
Amusement.— Itope-Dancer  and  Philosopher. — Kidiculous  Questions  of  the 
Sabbath  Committee.—  I  wo  ne<luctions  to  be  <lrawn  from  it.— The  Evidence  before 
it.— Corroboration  of  the  Principle  of  this  >\ork 

The  keeping  holy  the  sabbath-day  is  a  qneslion  which  does  not  seem 
to  me  to  have  been  placed  upon  fair  and  legislative  grounds  of  consi- 
deration. That  (he  Sunday  of  the  Christian  is  not  the  Sabbath  of  the 
Jews  is  perfectly  clear;  that  in  the  early  ages  of  the  chtirch,  it  was  set 
apart  as  a  day  of  recreation,  as  well  as  of  rest,  Is  equally  indisputable; 
the  first  reformers  of  our  English  church  continued  to  regard  it  in  this 
light,  and  upon  that  cheerful  day  games  were  permitted  Jo  the  poor, 
and  tournaments  to  the  rich.  The  spirit  of  purilanism  distinguished 
from  that  of  the  established  church  was  mainly  this — the  former  drew 
its  tenets  and  character  principally  from  the  Old  Testament,  the  latter 
from  the  New.  The  puritans,  therefore,  by  a  gross  theological  error, 
adopted  the  rigid  ceremonial  of  the  Hebrew  sabbath,  which  our  Saviour  \ 
in  fact  had  abolished,  and  for  which  all  His  earlier  followers  had 
substituted  a  milder  institution/   The  consequence  of  overstraining  the 

*  The  early  Christians  concurred  in  keeping  the  day  of  the  Lord  (so  called,  pre- 
vioQsto  the  introduction  of  ('hristianity,  because  it  was  the  day  ofthe  LwrdtfuSmm) 
with  mirth  and  festivity.  We  learn  from  Justin  the  reason  why  it  was  thus  kept; 
aaaidy,  because  it  was  the  first  day,  in  which  God  made  the  world,  and  because 
•a  that  day  Christ  rose  from  the  dead.  Associated  with  the  joyous  reooUeetiont 
o(  the  creation  of  the  world  and  the  resurrection  of  the  dead,  it  was  natural  to  bal- 
owthat  day  with  a  glad  and  even  a  gay  character  of  worship ;  and  thus  we  fiod 
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ceremonial  has,  in  England,  inyariably  been  this— as  one  order  ef 
persons  became  more  rigid,  another  class  became  more  relaied  in 
their  observance  of  church  riles  and  worship.  When  it  was  a  matter 
of  general  understanding  that  (he  fore  part  of  the  day  was  set  apart  for 
worship,  and  the  latter  part  for  recreation,  if  ererybody  indulged  in 
the  latter,  everybody  also  observed  the  former.  But  when  ooo  elaai 
devoted  the  whole  day  to  ritual  exaction  and  formal  restraint,  and  this 
too  with  an  ostentatious  pedantry  of  sanctificalion— *by  a  necessary  re- 
action, and  from  an  unavoidable  result  of  ridicule,  the  other  class  fell 
into  an  opposite  extreme.  Political  animosities  favoured  the  sectarian 
dilToronce,  and  to  this  day,  there  are  two  classes  of  reasoners  on  the 
saltbalh,  one  asking  fur  too  much,  and  the  other  conceding  too  little. 
IVrho|)s  nothing  has  more  marred  the  proper  respect  that  all  classes 
should  pay  to  the  sabbath,  than  tl.e  absurd  and  monstrous  propositions 
of  Sir  Andrew  Agnew. 

liut,  iuitling  aside  the  religious  viewsof  the  question,  the  spirit  of 
good  legislation  requires  that  if  any  gross  and  evident  cause  of  demo- 
ralization exists,  we  should  attempt  to  remove  it. 

It  appears  (and  this  is  highly  satisfactory]  by  the  evidence  on 
Sir  A.  Agnew's  committee,  that  the  sabbath  is  generally  obsenred  bj 
all  orders  except  the  poorest,*  that  churches  are  filled  as  soon  as  built, 
and  that  even  those  seats  reserved  for  tho  working  classes  are  uaually 
thronged.  The  poorer  part  of  the  working  classes  are  in  large  towns 
alone  lax  in  their  attendance — we  inquire  the  cause,  and  we  find  it 
nearly  always  in  the  etTecIs  of  habitual  intemperence.  Now  hating  got 
to  the  root  of  the  evil,  for  that  only  ought  we  to  legislate.  There  are 
two  causes  that  favour  intoxication  on  the  Sunday ;  these  we  may  en- 
deavour to  remedy,  not  only  because  they  injure  the  holtneaa  of  the 
sabbath,  but  because  they  taint  the  morality  of  the  state. 

There  are  two  causes;  the  first  is  tho  custom  of  paying  wages  an 


the  early  Conncils  Migmatiiing  the  rigid  cessation  of  work  mi  (ha  Bsada^  Maa  l^ 
solute  hrreti\ — in  a  wor«l,  an  jmdnising,  Tlie  rerormers  of  our  tmsm  Cbarvh  ad- 
hered to  the  same  interprptation  uf  the  ChriHtian  Sunday :  and  in  sd  act  paiMd  ia 
the  rrign  of  Edt«ard  VI.,  cterg\ai(Mi  are  railed  upon  to  reprore  those  who  shirii 
alistain  from  work  on  the  Lord'K  Day  Trom  **any  grudge  or  scrupvloaHy  afsM- 
srieiice.**  Who  ihrn  fifHt  furraally  iiitrodiuTd  the  prenrnt  tto|i<in  oT  the  anhhrtll? 
It  wan  one  Dr.  Rniiiid,  who,  liUU  year^  after  the  puMic  eHtaMishment  of  fhe  CM^ 
tian  wonthip  under  ('onntantine,  proclaimed  the  propriety  of  adopliag  Ihr  Aff 
rhriiitian  Sunday  the  I'ormH  of  the  Jewinh  nabliath.  Dr.  Bound  ohtained  lUs  dis- 
ciplen  in  the  Piirilanit.  and  hiH  Tertullian  in  SirAndrew  Agnew  I 
•  The  greater  part  of  the  more  '*  reKpeetahle"*  metropolitan  tradi 


for  an  efTeetual  prf^hihition  of  Sunday  trading,  hut  I  snivpect  nol  so  mnek  ftoa  sli^ 
as  from  a  jealousy  of  the  smaller  Hhopkeepen.  who,  hy  serving  mstOHiert  oa  taK 
day  either  hire  away  the  cuHtomers  on  Monday  also  (supposing  the  emrter  iraiM' 
men  rigiilly  detiine  **  to  oblige*'  on  the  sabbath \  or,  by  compelliiig  the  '*  aoft  N* 
spectaUe"  to  do  business  also,  prevent  their  runniag  down  to  their 
driving  ik^ir  own  giga. 
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a  Saturday  nigh!;— a  day  of  entire  idleness  ensuing,  the  idler  and  more 
disipaled  mechanic,  especially  in  the  metropolis,  goes  at  once  to  the 
gin-shop  on  the  Saturday  night,  returns  there  on  the  Sunday  morning, 
forgets  his  wife  and  his  family,  and  spends  on  his  own  vices,  (he  week's 
earnings  that  should  have  supported  his  family.  Now,  if  he  were  paid 
on  Friday  night,  and  went  to  work  on  Saturday  morning,  ho  would 
have  an  imperious  inducement  not  to  disable  himself  from  work ;  (ho 
temptation  of  money  just  received,  would  not  be  strengthened  by  a 
prospect  of  l>eing  drunk  with  impunity,  because  ho  would  have  the  in- 
dolent  next  day  to  recover  the  elTecls.  The  money  would  probably 
come  into  the  hands  of  his  wife,  and  be  properly  spent  in  (he  main- 
tenance of  the  family.  He  who  knows  any  thing  of  the  mind  of  (he 
uneducated  poor  man,  knows  that  it  is  only  in  the  first  moment  of  re- 
ceiving money  that  he  is  tempted  to  spend  it  indiscreetly — and  if  ha 
received  it  on  Friday,  by  Sunday  morning  the  novelty  would  bo  a  / 
little  worn  off.  This  alteration  would  be  attended,  I  am  convinced,  i 
with  the  most  beneficial  results,  and  where  it  has  hoen  tried  already  j 
it  lias  met  with  very  general  success.  : 

The  law  indeed  ought  to  legislate  for  Saturday  rather  than  Sunday;  • 
for  all  the  police  agree,  (and  this  is  a  singular  fact,)  that  there  are  more 
excesses  committed  on  a  Saturday  night  than  any  night  In  the  week, 
and  fewer  excesses  of  a  Sunday  night ! 

The  second  course  that  favours  intemperance  as  connected  with  the 
sabbath,  is  the  opening  of  gin-shops  to  a  late  hour  on  Saturday,  and 
till  eleven  on  Sunday  morning  :  not  only  the  temptation  to  excess,  but 
the  abandoned  characters  that  throng  the  resort,  make  the  gin-shop 
the  most  fatal  and  certain  curse  that  can  befal  (he  poor.     The  husband 
goes  to  drink,  the  wife  goes  to  bring  him  out,  and  (he  result  is,  (hat 
she  takes  a  glass  to  keep  hini  company  or  to  console  herself  for  his 
faults.     Thus  the  vice  spreads  lo  both  sexes,  and  falls  betimes  on  their 
chiMrcn.     These  resorts   might,  especially  in    the   Metropolis,   be 
imperatively  shut  up  on  Sunday,  and  at  an  early  hour  on  Saturday. 
Beyond  these    two  attempts  lo  remedy  the  main  causes  of  demo- 
ralization on  the  sabbath,  I  do  not  think  that  it  would  be  possible  to 
legislate  with  success. 
But  so  far  from  shutting  up  whatever  places  of  amusement  are  now 
-    open,  it  is  clear,  that  all  (hose  which  do  not  favour  drunkenness,  are 
so  many  temptations  to  a  poor  man  not  lo  gel  drunk.     Thus,  tea-gar- 
dens a  little  removed  from  towns  (if  not  licensed  on  Sunday  to  sell  any 
kind  of  spirits,  for  here  the  law  might  go  to  the  verge  of  severity) 
■     Would  be  highly  beneficial  to  the  morals  of  the  working  orders.     They 
r    »w  so  even  now.    We  have  the  evidence  of  the  police,  that  instances 
of  excess  or  disorder  at  these  places  of  recreation  are  very  rare ;  an4 
Ike  great  advantage  of  them  is  this,  a  poor  man  can  take  his  wife  and 
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daughters  to  the  lea-garden  though  he  cannot  to  tho  gtnshop ;  lelfish- 
ncss  (the  drunkard's  vice)  is  counteracted,  the  domi>stic  ties  and  allec* 
tions  are  strengthened,  and  the  prest^nce  of  his  family  imposes  an  in- 
visible and  agreeable  restraint  upon  himself.  1  consider  that  il  is  lo 
the  prevalence  of  amusemcnis  in  France  ^hich  the  peasant  ur  artisan 
can  share  with  his  family,  that  wo  are  to  ascribe  the  fact  thai  lie  does 
not  s(*ek  amusement  alone,  and  the  innoci*nl  attractions  of  Iho  guiit^ 
gnette  triumph  ovor  the  imbruting  excesses  of  the  vabarH, 

Ridini:  through  Normandy  one  beautiful  Sunday  e\ening,  I  OTcr* 
heard  a  French  i>easant  decline  the  convi\iai  invitation  of  his  compa- 
nion. "  Why — no  thank  you,"  said  he,  "  1  roust  go  the  guimgmette 
for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  the  young  people,  dear  souls  1" 

The  netl  Sunday  I  was  in  Sussex,  and  as  my  horse  ambled  by  a 

cotia$;e,  I  heaid  a  sturdy  boor,  who  had  a)>parenlly  just  left  it,  gnim- 

.  ble  forth  lo  a  big  boy  swinging  on  a  gale,  '*  You  sees  to  the  sow,  Jim, 

there's  a  good  un  ;  I  t)e*s  jisl  a  gooing  lo  the  Blue  Lion  to  get  rid  o 

.my  miB8ii8  and  the  brats^  rot  'ein  !" 

rWe  see  by  a  comparison  with  Continental  nations,  that  it  is  by 
making  the  sabbath  dull  that  we  make  il  dangerous.    Idleness  mini 
have  amusement  or  il  falls  at  once  into  vice ;  and  the  absence  uf  en- 
U^rtainments  produces  the  nocossily  of  excess.    So  few  are  the  liannletf 
pleasures  with  us  on  the  sablialh,  thai  a  French  writer,  puzzled  to 
discover  any,  has  called  the  English  Sunday,  with  a  mosl  leliciloiis 
natoeti^  **  jour  qi(*on  distingue  par  un  pou»iiig  !"    Save  a  pudding 
be  can  find  no  pleasurable  distinction  for  Itie  iloly  Day  of  llie  week  I 
Bui  while,  sir,  I  think  thai  innocent  and  social  pleasures  are  the 
firsl  step  toward  an  amelioration  of  the  consi^iuences  producfxl  by  a 
day  of  idleness  to  the  |K>or,  I  am  i)erfcclly  preparc4l  to  concede  a  more 
lofty  view  of  the  moral  reform  that  we  may  elTect  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  day.    Serious  contemplation  and  instructive  reading  improve  Iba 
mind  evrn  more  than  the  gentle  cb.eerfulness  of  recreation.     Man  hn 
high  aims  and  immortal  destinies  befijre  him ;  it  is  well  thai  he  shouM 
sometimes  ponder  upon  them,  *'  commune  with  his  own  licart  and  be 
still.*'     But  this  we  cannot  enforce  by  law  ;  we  can  promote  it,  hov- 
eviT,  by  edtic-ilion.     In  proportion  as  the  poor  are  enlighlened,  ibey 
will  ha\e  higher  and  purer  resourc(*s  than  mere amusemenl  lo  pretene 
them  from  drunkenness  and  vice ;  and  even  in  pursuing  amiisemeiil   ^ 
Ihey  will  not  fall  readily  into  its  occasional  temptations.  Give  op*     i 
portunities  of  innocenct;  lo  the  idle,  and  give  opportunities  of  prttveal- 
ing  idleness  itself,  by  the  resources  of  instruction. 

In  short,  with  the  lower  orders,  as  education  adraoces,  il  will  ba 
as  with  the  higher, — the  more  intellectual  of  whom  do  ool  indulge  |e*    i 
nerally  in  frivolous  amusements,  solely  because  it  amu4e9  iJiem  Um 
Ihan  iolelleclual  pursuits. 
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'^  Why  do  you  never  amuse  yonreelf?"  said  the  rope-dancer  to  (he 
lilosophor. — "That  is  exactly  the  question,"  answered  (he  philo- 
pher,  astonished,  "  that  I  was  going  to  ask  jfou  I* 
But,  sir,  there  is  one  very  remnrkabte  deduction,  at  which  nearly 
the  witnesses  on  the  evidence  for  a  Sabbath  Reform  have  arrived, 
dl  which,  as  nobody  yet  has  remarked,  I  cannot  conchide  (his  chapter 
Ihout  touching  upon.  I  pass  over  the  extraordinary  inierro^*aiorips 
lich  the  legislative  wisdom  deemed  advisable  lo  ins(i(u(e,  of  which 

0  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  sample.    Some  sapient  investigator 
is  what  class  of  persons  were  in  (he  habit  of  a((ending  (he  beer- 
ops;  to  which  the  unlooked-for  answer  is,  "The  lower  classes.' 
lis  seems  to  surprise  the  interrogator,  for  he  asks  immediately  after- 
rds  tfth9  better  classes  dtm't  resort  there  as  well? 

Again,  the  Committee  summons  before  it  a  Mr.  M*Kechney,  agent 
a  flour-factor,  and  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  you  should 
ration  a  man  on  (hose  points  with  which  his  previous  habits  have 
ide  him  acquainted,  some  gentlemen  appear  to  have  discovered  a' 
fslerlous  connexion  between  a  knowledge  of  flour  and  a  knowledi!o 
beards.  This  witness  is  accordingly  examined  touching  (he  ex-^ 
diency  of  Saturday  shaving.  His  answer  is  bH|jr,  and  decided  :— 
It  if  HT  owH  opiKioH,"  quoth  he,  "  that  a  pouinpan  can  get  shaved 
a  Saturday  night ;  and  /.  at  he  would  lave  as  good  an  appearance 
Sunday  moming\  " — A  startling  afPirmalion,  it  must  be  allowed, 

1  one  evincing  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  chins  of  the  poor. 

I  pass  over,  however,  these  specimens  of  Phil-Agncwian  aciiteness, 
ipting  and  numerous  as  tliey  arc,  and  I  come  to  the  deduction  I  re- 
■ed  to.  The  whole  of  the  evidence,  then,  is  a  most  powerful  attack 
>n  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy — lo  their  example  is  imputed  all 
crime  of  England :  for  first,  all  crime  is  traced  to  sabbath-breaking ; 
I  secondly,  sabbath-breaking  is  imputed  to  (he  aristocratic  influences 
evil.  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Liverpool,  affirms  that  divers  reports  of 
Iropoliian  evil-doings  on  the  sabbath,  perpetrated  by  the  great, 
kel  down  to  that  distant  (own,  and  are  (he  common  excuse  to  (he  poor 
sabba(h-breaking.  Mr.  Ruell,  chaplain  of  the  Clerkenwell  prison, 
^r  deposing  that  he  did  not  know  **  a  single  case  of  capital  olTence 
ere  the  party  has  not  been  a  sabbath-breaker,"  is  asked,  whedier 

prisoners  of  (he  diflerent  prisons  he  has  known,  when  reproved  for 
ir  misdemeanors,  have  made  any  observations  on  the  habits  of  the 
her  classes  of  society.  Mark  his  answer— it  is  very  amusing, 
'requenlly."  saith  he ;  "and  it  would  be  difficult  for  roe  lo  describe 

slirewdness  with  which  their  remarks  are  often  made.  Some 
re  bei^n  so  pointed  in  reference  (o  persons  in  (he  higher  ranks,  as  to 
iJkHh  iriy  nf/woq/:**— Wickedly  proceedelh  Mr.  Ruell  to  observe, 
t  "  they  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  >»  ■-eferriog  to  any  remarkable 
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d'  parturc  from  Iho  principN's  of  religion  or  morality  amonf;  Ihe  ptat. 
a$  .ilToriliii?  a  soil  of  >aiicliiin  to  llirjr  omi  i*\il  cunducl."  Tint  lie 
r:ilU  "  iIh*  uriMt  Imrncr  Ik*  has  found  in  liif  niinihliy  In  imprc9sini:  iLc 
minds  of  (hif  lower  orJiTS  nilh  a  s^'tnv  of  rrliuion  and  moral  order.  ' 
Bn(  n.nri*  anli-arislocralic  (lian  all,  is  Ihi*  4'\idoiiceuf  ilii*  pliilus«»pliiral 
ami  cnliLhlcni'd  Iii>liop  of  London.  ''  il  \»  dinirnll."  M\i  hv,  iftidide- 
lihtTaU*  aijihoiitali\rnrss,  *'  to  rslimak'  Ihr  dr;:rri*  in  uliieh  ihc  lalMMira 
of  (Iiti  Chri>tian  ministr)  aio  ini|KMltM].  i>|Mf'ially  in  loi^ns,  by  llico«U 
example  of  llu*  ricli ! "  Thai  innbl  nMo  \m  laic,  in^i^lini;  afleruards  oa 
tlio  n('c«*>sil\  of  ''  h'^i>lalini:  \iTy  trndi'ily  for  tin*  poor"  on  oirmccs 
sharrti  \>illi  impunity  hy  tiifir  Lu'lliTs,  ronlonds  lliat  "  the  influcncciif 
the  lii^luT  ('!asM*s,  were  tiieir  example  p'niTally  eiemplary,  would 
prr\ent  the  necessity  of  any  religions  legislation  for  the  poor."  lie 
confessis,  however,  *'  that  he  entertains  no  ho|)e  of  such  d  sUlc  of 
thinu's  lieini:  s|K.vdily  brou;:ht  to  pass." 

Now.  sir,  ul»>crvc  first,  that  while  all  the  evidence  thus  summoMd 
imputes  ihe  fanll  to  the  (;rent,  all  the  legislative  enactments  wc  ha\r 
b«vn  and  shdU  be  called  upon  to  pass,  are  to  impost*  coercion  solely 
lupon  the  poi>r  ;  and  observe,  scconilly,  I  pray  yon,  iho  iirenl 
vintlication  1  here  ad* luce  in  favour  of  certain  tenets  which  I  have 
boldly  advanced.  If  it  lie  true  thai  the  negligent  or  e«il  eiamp!e 
of  the  aiisiocracy  In*  thus  powerfully  fiornicious  (not,  we  will  acLnow- 
ledue,  from  a  design  o^i  their  part,  bul— we  will  take  the  mildest 
sufipfsilion— from  a  want  of  attention— from  a  want  of  lH*Jng  llio- 
roii^lily  aiousid  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  own  influence'. 
—if  this  tie  true,  how  neci*ssary.  how  called  for  ha\e  lieen  llie  i*sposF 
tituis  iif  111  is  work,  how  successfully  have  I  followed  oiil  the  beanngi 
of  Truth  in  proving  that  whatever  moral  evil  has  nowi*d  downward 
anionu  the  people  has,  not  aecordin;2  to  the  disciples  of  a  rash  ami  iiK 
coti»iderale  radirah>m,  emanated  from  the  \ices  of  a  Monarchv  or  of 
an  L>taMi<lit*d  t^.tnireh,  but  from  the  pt*cnliar  form  and  fashion  uf  our 
aristfciaiH*  4  oni  hi  nations,  from  the  moral  tone  they  ha^e  engendefvd. 
and  tim  «ll-|H*netrating  inlluence  lliey  have  acquired  !  In  so  doiag, 
without  advancing  a  Mn^le  violent  doctrine,  without  insisting  m  a 
sinulo  levi'llin;;  innovation,  hut  rather,  in  the  tf*clh  of  llie  Tiil|Br 
|iohcy,  atlvitcatin^  an  rner^elic  Slate  and  a  providing TioverainnM,  I 
havf  hei|H*d  to  c<»rrect  the  miscliii-f  uf  a  |M'culiar  power,  by  suinmoaiag 
il  to  the  bar  uf  that  PulJic  ttpinion.  by  whose  verdicl  power  eaisls^ 
This  is  the  true  legislative  lieiiofit  of  an  in\esti^aling  research.  Ear 
hibit  the  faults  of  any  description  of  moral  influence,  and  il  ia  ii 
sible  to  calculdto  how  far  you  have  impaired  its  capacilica  o( 
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k  ptfii^r  flrrar  eovfVited,  by  tracing  the  origins  of  Morality,  Rdigion,  and  Phifo^ 
a0fliy.—4mportanoecf  studying  Morality  as  a  Science. — Invariable  Injury  botli  to 
B^igioa  and  Morals,  where  Ecclesiastics  alone  have  taught  Morality. —  Advantage 
to  KHigion  in  the  cultivation  of  Moral  S(;ience. — The  English  backward  in  the 
8ci«we,  htoce  Faults  in  their  Morality.— Erroneoua  Laws. — Disiinctionbetweea 
pulplic  and  private  Virtue.— -Regard  to  Appearances. — Anecdote  or  the  Opera- 
daoeer. — Abstract  Science  necessary  to  practical  Results. — Ueligions  Rules  mis- 
applied.*-Bishop,  (he  Murderer.  *- Public  Charities. — Too  much  lufluenet 
aasMped  to  Fear.— Want  of  Morality  shown  in  Taxes. — Oiii-drinkiiie  — Progress 
of  mtemperance  — Singiilar  Evidence  on  that  point. — Too  exclusive  a  regard 
for  Scxml  Deeonim  haMes  itself. — State  of  Licentiousness  in  this  Country.— All 
mtr  NoCkNM  ragne  and  vacillating  — Want  of  Moral  Science  leaves  the  InflueiiGes 
to  tb*  World,  hence  exa^erated  respect  to  Wealth  and  Station. 

Taiii  ire  many  persons  who  desire  (hat  we  should  never  learn 
M<ft*alilj  if  a  separate  science — they  would  confine  it  solely  to  theo- 
logical expositions,  and  make  ecclesiastics  its  only  lecturers  and  pro- 
fessors— this  is  a  common  error  in  English  opinion,  it  proceeds  from 
the  best  lolentions — it  produces  very  dangerous  consequences  both  to 
morality  and  to  religion  itself.  Tlicse  reasoners  imagine  and  contend 
that  religion  and  morality  have  the  same  origin,  that  they  are  in- 
separable. Right  notions  on  this  head  are  very  important,  let  us  see 
the  origin  of  the  two ;  I  fancy  we  shall  find  by  one  minute's  inquiry, 
that  nothing  can  l)e  more  distinctly  separate — wo  shall  see  the  mode 
by  \>hich  they  became  connected,  and  the  inquiry  will  prove  the  vital 
expedience  of  cullivaling  morality  as  a  science  in  ilself. 

When  men  first  witness  the  greater  or  the  less  accustomed  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  they  tremble,  thoy  admire,  they  feel  the  workings  of 
a  superior  power,  and  they  acknowledge  a  God !  Behold  the  origin  of 
all  Religion  save  that  of  Revelation  ! 

When  men  herd  together,  when  they  appoint  a  chief,  or  build  a 
hut,  or  individualize  properly  In  a  bow  or  a  canoe,  they  feel  the  ne- 
eeisity  of  obligation  and  restraint — they  form  laws — they  icrm  It  a  duty 
k>  obey  tbem.*    In  that  duty  [the  result  of  utility)  behold  the  origin 

or  Morality  If 

*  K  we  adopt  the  metaphysics  of  certain  schools,  yre  may  suppose  the  origin  both 
•f  reli^oa  and  oT  morality  to  be  in  inherent  principles  ot  the  mind  ;  but  even  so, 
it  mi^t  be  easily  shown  that  they  are  the  result  either  ot  different  principles,  or  of 
satortf  diatiact  oparations  ot  the  same  principle. 

t  TkMt,  tJto  origUi  of  Uw  and  morals  is  fOmaltaaeoos,  but  not  exactly  similar. 
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But  the  Deily  whom  (hry  have  bodied  forth  from  (lieir  wonder  and 
their aw(\  mrnare  iia:iirally  dt*siroiis  to  |iro|iiiint<*— thoy  M*ek  Infcutfa 
what  Hill  Ihr  ir.ott  plifase  or  (ho  most  ulTeml  their  unkiio%iD  Divinity. 
They  invest  llini  wilh  their  own  human  otiribiites.  carried  uuly  lo  a 
gn*alcr  exti'nl;  hy  iIkmo  attribnti^i  (hey  jiid^e  him:  naturally,  iherr- 
fori*,  they  imagine  that  such  violations  of  niorahly  as  iiit«*rriipt  (he  har- 
mony of  (heir  own  s(a(e  must  t»e  displeasing  (o  the  Drily  who  presides 
over  them.  To  (he  terror  of  the  Law  (hey  add  that  of  (ho  anger  o( 
God.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  connexion  l>el««een  Keiigiun  and  Mo- 
rality. 

These  two  great  principles  of  social  order  >ierc  originally  distinct, 
the  result  of  utterly  dilTerent  operations  of  mind.  Man,  alone  in  the 
di*S(Tt,  woidd  have  equally  conceived  Keli^ion,  it  is  only  when  he 
mixes  with  others,  that  he  conceives  morality.* 

Bu(  men  anxious  (o  please  tlitt  Deity — (o  comprehend  (he  laws  by 
which  lie  ac(s  upon  (lie  ph>8ical  and  the  mental  nature — beginning 
tirst  to  adore— proccL*d  shortly  lo  examine.  Behold  the  origin  of  |ilii- 
losophy.  Survey  the  early  tril>es  of  (he  world.  Philosophy  is  in- 
variably (he  offspring  of  Religion  From  (he  Theocracy  of  the  Eail 
came  the  )oung  Scienct*s,  and  Reason  commenced  her  prugri*M  amkbl 
the  clouds  and  darkness  gathered  round  (he  mystic  creeils  of  Egypt,  of 
Persia,  and  of  Ind.  But  inquirin;4  into  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  and 
(he  conseqiien(  duties  of  man,  Philosophy,  if  (he  re$ult  of  religion, 
b.'comes  necessarily  (ho  $cieHce  of  morals.  Examining  (he  fiT^\  it 
elucidated  the  last;  and  as  human  wisdom  is  more  felicitous  in  i(a 
dealings  with  (he  Known  and  Seen  (han  i»iih  (he  Tneiperienocd  and 
(he  Invisible,  so  (he  only  redeemer  of  the  ancien(  extravagance  in  re- 
ligion, has  bi*en  (he  ancien(  ex|H)si(ion  of  morals.  The  creeds  are  dead 
— (he  morals  sur\ive^-and  to  this  very  day  make  the  main  |>art  of  our 
own  principles,  and  (l^neaded  up  wi(h  (he  Chris(ian  co<le)  are  tlie  i 
lierisliahle  heritage  (ha(  we  must  transmit  .augmenting  while 
transmit,  to  our  prosterity. 

Thus  then  have  I  briefly  shown  (he  distindive  origin  of  Religion  and 
of  Morals;  how  Philosophy  naturally  born  from  ihe  lir»(.  onliglilcM 
(lie  lasl,  and  how  fortunate  it  hath  been  for  (he  world  (ha(  philosophy, 
not  conliiiing  its  speculations  to  theology,  has  cultivated  also  moraUj 
as  a  science. 

How,  in  an  artificial  socivly,  is  i(  |>ossible  (o  ltH)k  (o  n*li;:ioa  mhm 
for  our  entire  comprehension  of  aii  morals?  Religion  it  founded  in 
one  age,  and  one  country  ;  it  is  transmitted,  viilh  its  body  of  U«t,  la 

Thr  BrceMil)  or/ramimg  a  law  ori^iutn  Uw,  the  utilit)  of  uhe^img  law  origi 

■nrjlity. 

A  Baah  or  lightning  may  atrikp  upon  ibr  miml  th<*  <irn«pora  Koprrior 
■an  aufC  be  ui  fear  •(  nu  bcfoR  be  learns  Un  uUlitjr  of  Moral  rertnlM. 


BEUGiON.  AND  PHILOSOPflY.  IS 

Mother  age  m      \  \  ini      :h  vast  and oonpUcaled  relatioM biire 

^nmm  up  will  «  i  avs  are  no  longer  suffideol  lo  em- 

brace.    As  aodely  has  augm      sd  hinef7,  U  b  inore  than  e\cr 

uruijwirj  lo  preserve  Moraiil    as  ence  ibai  is  lo  guide  Us  inno- 

nerable  wheels.  Hence  Ibc  oeoc  jr  of  noC  taking  our  moral  know- 
ledge ooly  from  the  ecclesiasl  ;  of  nol  disdaining  (while  we  ponder 
overtrullis  which  the  religio  of  a  dillereot  age  and  time  Irananils  lo 
»)  the  IruUis  which  religion  has  nccesMrily  omiUed;  for  religion 
could  Dot  be  embraced  by  every  tribe,  if  il  had  prescnbrd  the  minuti» 
aeressary  only  lo  one.  Consequently,  we  Gnd  in  history,  that  in  those 
agrshave  eiisled  the  most  flagrant  abuses  and  misconceptiotts  in  OKira- 
lity,  wherein  Religious  Tuition  has  been  the  oa/jreluddator  of  its  code. 
Why  refer  you  to  the  more  distant  periods  of  the  world — lo  tliose  of 
Egyptian  and  Indian,  and  Celtic  and  Gothic,  priestcrafts? — take  only 
the  earlier  Papacy  and  the  Middle  Ages  : — Philosophy  banished  to  the 
puerilities  grafted  upon  an  emasculated  Arislotelism,  inquiring  "  whether 
ftars  were  animals :  and,  in  tliat  case,  whether  they  were  blest  with  an 
appelile,  and  enjoyed  (he  luxuries  of  the  table*' — left  Morality  the  sole 
apfiaaage  wmI  monopoly  of  the  priests.  Hence,  as  the  Priests  were  but 
human,  they  prostituted  the  science  to  human  purposes;  they  made  re- 
ligious wari^  and  donalioos  to  the  churcli,  the  great  Siiibboleth  of 
Virtue;  and  the  monopoly  of  Morality  became  the  corruption  of  Reli- 
gion. 

It  is  right,  thoriTore,  thai  the  science  of  moral  philosopy  should  be 
pursued  and  cuhivatod  in  all  lis  freedom  and  boldness,  as  the  means, 
not  to  supplant,  but  lo  corroborate — lo  furnish  and  follow  out — to 
purify  and  lo  enlarge  the  sphere  uf — religious  in!9truclion.  Even  such 
of  itseipoundersas  have  niililated  against  revealed  religion,  and  have 
wandered  into  the  Material  and  the  Sceptical,  have  only  tended  in  a 
twoibid  degree  to  support  the  life  and  energies  of  religion.  For  in  the 
first  place,  arousing  the  ability,  and  sliinulatin;;  the  learning  of  the 
Church,  they  have  called  forlh  Ihal  great  army  of  its  defenders  which 
coostitule  its  pride  ;  and  without  its  maligners,  and  its  foes,  we  sliould 
Dot  have  been  enabled  at  this  day  lo  boast  of  the  high  names  which  are 
its  ornaments,  and  its  bulwark.  In  the  second  place,  the  vigilance  of 
philosophy  o|)erales  as  a  guardian  over  the  purity  of  religion,  and 
preserves  il  free  from  its  two  corruptions — the  ferocity  of  fanaticism, 
Md  the  lethargy  of  superstition.  So  that  as  Rome  was  said  lo  preserve 
its  virtue  by  the  constant  energy  and  exercise  to  which  it  was  com- 
pelled by  the  active  power  of  Carthage,  the  vigour  of  religion  is  pre- 
served by  the  free  and  perpetual  energy  of  philosophical  science.* 


*  Dr.  Reid  lua  said  with  great  l>eauty  of  language,  **  I  oonnider  the  sceptical 
vrilcrB  U>  be  a  set  of  neo  wliose  busioetts  it  is  to  pick  holes  in  the  Tabric  of  kaow" 
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Il  ift  lir,  I  thiok,  piirlly  owing  to  lomo  unconsidered  prejud 
regard  to  tliis  truth,  some  ignorant  fear  Tor  n>ligion,  if  morality 
be  elucidated  as  a  distinct  and  individual  science,  that  ve  sec  a  b 
supineness  in  this  country  towards  the  exercise  of  metaphysh 
pursuits,  that  we  (eel  an  obstacle  to  (he  correclion  of  public  erron 
the  apathy  of  public  opinion,  and  that  at  this  moment  we  are  so  ii 
measurably  behind  either  Germany  or  France  in  the  progress  ofotkh 
science.  Not  so  in  that  country  which  your  birlh  and  lalioiirs  ha 
adorned.  While  for  more  tlian  a  century  wo  have  remaim^d  eabfai 
and  confined  in  the  unrnnoblin^  materialism  of  l^oc-ko,  Scotland  haa 
least  advanced  some  slrps  towards  a  larger  and  brifshter  |»rincl|4a 
science;  the  effect  of  Iho  study  of  philosophy  has  bren  visible  in  I 
maintenance  of  relif<ion.  I  firmly  believe  that  Scotland  wouM  a 
at  this  mom«*nt  be  so  religious  and  reverent  a  community  but  fori 
thoiiSiind  invisible  and  latent  channels  which  have  diffused  Ihrouahi 
heart  Iho  {UKiinn  for  moral  invciiticalion.  And  (he  love  for  analylM 
di<cu«9ion  (hat  commencinl  with  llutcheson  has  produced  (he  demal 
rialixin?  philosophy  of  Held. 

\Vhi*rever  I  look  around  on  the  state  of  morality  in  this  coualry, 
sec  (he  want  of  the  cultivation  of  moral  science.  A  thousand  of  II 
rn'Ht  shallow  and  jejune  observations  upon  every  point  of  moral 
th^it  occurs,  are  put  furlh  by  the  press,  and  listened  lo  by  the  legU 
(lire.  Laws  are  made,  and  opinions  rormed,  and  instilfilions  recaa 
meniled  upon  (he  most  erroneous  views  of  human  nature,  and  M 
necf*ssary  operations  of  the  mind.  A  chasm  has  taken  place  belwoi 
prtvsie  and  puldic  virtue:  they  are  supposi'd  to  be  separable  qualilli 
and  a  man  may  be  called  a  most  rascally  politician,  with  an  asaotaa 
frtim  his  aspenier  'Mbat  he  does  not  mean  the  smallest  disrvapoal 
his  private  character  !  '  Propping  morality  merely  on  deroninM*  1 
siitTer  a  low  and  vulvar  standard  of  opinion  lo  establish  itself  amoO| 
us;  and  the  levt  lling  habits  of  a  commercial  life  are  wholly  iiofvlioo 
and  iinelcvated  by  the  more  spiritual  and  lofty  notions,  that  a  ml 
euUivated  philosophy  ever  diffusi'S  throughout  a  people. 

I  have  heard  an  anecdote  of  a  gentleman  advertising  for  a  gaawoi 
for  his  daimhiers : — an  opi*ra-danci*r  applii^d  for  the  situalioo  ;  i 
father  demurred  at  the  otTer:  "What!"  cries  the  lady,  "am  I  Ml 
for  the  otlict*?  Can  1  not  (each  daneinu.  and  music,  and  French,  ai 
mannenf  «-**  Wry  |Missibly— *but  still^n  oiiera-dancer—jual  00 
aider!  "—•M»h!  if  ihal  be  ail."  said  the  nonld-be  novernesa,  *«/o 
eA«Nf»  flNjr  mameT'     1  admire  the  matretcot  (he  danocr  less  ihaa  I 

iMift  wlifrwrr  it  i%  wrak  and  faoHy.  anil  whi*a  ibMe  p(MM  ar«  ficoyMly 
I  wMr  boiMias  b«roM  laorv  lira  and  lolid  (has  if  mam  fwu^." 


IM  STATE  OF  LICENTIOUSNESS 

A  profound  friilh,  which  in  (caching  us  a  noMcr  spirit  of  religion,  in- 
slnicls  us  also  in  the  ihrrc  principles  of  education,  of  morals,  and  of 
la^vs.  But  liossucTs  address  is  not  of  the  fashion  established  amongst 
us  I 

I  Irace  (he  same  want  of  moral  knowledge  in  our  fiscal  imJMsilioni. 
Sone  taxes  are  laid  on  which  must  necessarily  engender  vice;  some 
taken  o(T as  if  nccessirily  (o  increase  it.  We  have  taxed  the  diflTittioB 
of  know  led  jze  two  himdred  per  cent. ;  Ihe  consequence  is,  the  preven- 
tion of  legal  knowledge,  and  (he  dilTusiionof  smuggled  instruclion  by 
the  mos(  pernicious  teachers.  We  have  diminished  Ihe  duly  upon  gio, 
and  from  (hat  day  commenced  a  most  terrible  epoch  of  nalural  derao- 
raliza(ion.  "  Formerly,"  says  the  wise  prelate  I  have  so  often  quoted, 
"when  I  firsl  came  (o  f^ondon,  I  never  saw  a  female  coming  out  of  a 
gin-shop;  I  have  since  rep(.'a(edly  seen  females  wilh  infants  in  their 
arms,  to  whom  they  app(*ar  to  be  giving  some  part  of  their  liquor." 

Our  grea(es(  national  slain  is  the  intemperance  of  the  poor;  to  thai 
intemperance  our  legislators  give  (he  greatest  encouragement  ;^liej 
forbid  knowledge ;  they  interfere  with  amusement ;  they  arebvourabk 
only  (0  inloxicatiun. 

For  want,  too,  of  extending  our  researches  into  morality,  the  light 
bn*aks  onlv  the  darkness  immediate! v  round  us,  and  embraces  no 
ample  and  catholic  circumference.  Thus,  next  to  our  general  regard 
for  appearance,  we  consider  morality  only  as  operating  on  the 
nexioiis between  Ihesexes.  Moralitv,  siricllv  translated,  wi(h  us 
theahsenceof  licentiousness—ilisanother  word  furoneof  its  properti< 
chastity ;  asdie  word  proHiuacy  bearsoidy  the  construction  of  aeiual  iiH 
temperance.  1  do  not  deny  (hat  (his  vir(ue  is  one  of  immense  importance. 
Wherever  i(  is  disregarded,  a  general  looseness  of  all  other  prineipki 
usually  ensues.  Men  rise  by  the  pros(i(u(ion  of  their  dearest  tfes.aad 
indilTerence  to  marriage  Ih^comes  a  means  of  the  corruption  of  Ihs 
Stale.  But  as  the  strongest  eyes  cannot  look  |)crpetiially  to  oneobjeet 
without  squinting  at  last,  so  to  regard  but  one  point  of  morals,  ho wem 
valuable,  distorts  our  general  vision  fur  the  rt^st.  And  what  b  tery 
remarkable  among  us,  out  of  the  exclusiven(*ssuf  our  regard  to  chastity, 
arises  the  fearful  amotmt  of  prostitution  which  exists  throughout Eag- 
land,  and  for  whieli  no  remedy  is  ever  contemplated.  OiirexIrcM 
regard  ff>r  the  chaste  induces  a  cunleinptiious  apathy  to  the  unctiaile. 
We  care  not  how  many  there  are.  wliat  they  siilTer — or  how  far  the; 
de^^cend  into  the  lower  abysses  of  crime.  Thus,  in  many  of  Ihe  agri- 
cultural districts,  nothing  can  equal  the  shameless  abandonment  of  the 
female  peasantry.  Laws  fa\oiiring  bastardy  promote  licentiousom 
— and,  as  I  have  before  shown,  the  pauper  marries  the  mother  oi  ille- 
gitimate children,  in  order  to  have  a  better  claim  on  the  parish,  la 
o  ur  large  towns  ao  equally  systemalto  contempt  of  the  nnfnrtunitnT**- 
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m,  perhaps*  of  sin  than  of  ignorance  and  of  poverty,  producei 
eoeea  equally  prejiidictaL  No  regard,  as  In  oilier  countries, 
il  police  order,  is  paid  to  their  health,  or  condition ;  tho  aver- 
leir  career  on  earth  is  limited  to  /our  yntn.  Ttieir  houses 
isiled — their  haunts  unmatched — and  thus  is  engendered  a 
lass  of  disease,  of  intemperance,  and  of  theft.  Too  great  a 
I  Ibr  one  vice,  rots  it,  as  it  were,  inio  a  hundred  otiier  vices 
( abandoned.  And  thus,  by  a  false  or  partial  notion  of  mora- 
have  defeated  our  own  object,  and  the  exclusive  intolerance  (o 
leste  has  cursed  the  country  with  an  untended,  onmedicated 
if  prostitution. 

I  want,  too,  of  a  cultivation  of  morality  as  a  science,  all  its 
with  us  vague,  vacillating,  and  uncertain ;  they  partalie  of  the 
f  personal  partiality,  or  of  personal  persecution.  One  person 
ibed  by  society  for  someoflfeoce  which  another  person  eommits 
Minity.  One  woman  elopes,  and  is  **  the  abandoned  creature  ;**. 
does  the  same,  and  is  only  *'  the  unlbrtunate  lady.**— 
—  b  received  with  respect  by  the  same  audience,  that  .drove. 
AoMrica.  Lady  — —  is  an  objecft.of  interest, .  for  the  saqi^, 
llni  which  makes  Lady  ——  an  object  of  hatred.  Lord  — ^ 
aad.  separates  from  his  wife— ;-nobody  blamce  him,  .  Lprd 
'  disesrded  by  his  wife,  and  is  cut  by  society.  *****  is  a  notorious. 
,  and  takes  ill  ail  his  acquaintance— everybody  courts  him— 
lan  of  fashion.  Mr.  ——imitates  him,  and  is  sliunned  lil^e 
ice— ^  is  a  pitiful  knave  I  In  vain  would  wo  attempt  to 
any  cine  to  these  distinctions— all  is  arbitrary  and  capricious; 
result  of  a  vague  and  unmerited  personal  popularity-soften  a 
nd  fortuitous  reaction  in  the  piihlic  miod,  that,  feeling  it  has 
harsh  to  its  last  viclim,  is  too  lenient  to  its  next.  Hence, 
ck  of  that  continuous  stream  of  ethical  meditation  and  inslruc- 
ich,  though  pursued  but  by  a  few,  and  on  high  and  solitary 
ows  downward,  and,  through  invigible  crevices  and  channels, 
the  moral  soil, — Morality  with' us  liasno  vigour  and  no  fortila 
lixed  system.  Ilacls  by  starts  and  fits — it  adheres  to  mere  forma 
les— now  to  a  rcs|>cct  for  appearances— now  to  a  respect  for 
:— clinging  solely  wiih  any  enduring  strength,  to  one  material 
Jly  belief  which  the  commercial  and  aristocratic  spirits  have 
ed,  viz.  in  the  value  of  station  and  the  worth  of  wealth. 
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daughters  lo  Ihe  lea-garden  though  he  cannot  to  tho  gmshop ;  telfiih- 
ness  (iho  drunkard's  vice)  is  counteracted,  the  domestic  ties  and  afTcc* 
lions  are  strengthened,  and  the  |)res<*nce  of  his  family  imposes  an  in- 
\i:iible  and  agreeable  restraint  upon  himself.  I  consider  that  it  is  lo 
Ihe  prevalence  of  amusemenis  in  France  ^hich  the  peasant  or  artisan 
can  share  with  his  familv,  (hat  we  arc  to  ascril>e  the  fact  that  he  does 
not  S(H*k  amusement  alone,  and  the  innocent  allractions  of  tho  guim^ 
guette  triumph  over  Ihe  imhruling  excesses  of  \\\ecabarei. 

Riding  through  Normandy  one  beautiful  Sunday  e\ening,  I  over- 
heard  a  French  peasant  decline  the  eonvi%ial  invitation  of  his  compa- 
nion. "  Why — no  lliank  you/*  said  he,  "  I  must  go  Ihe  guimgwelie 
for  the  sake  of  my  wife  and  the  young  people,  dear  souls  I" 

The  next  Sunday  I  was  in  Sussex,  and  as  my  horse  ambled  by  a 
cottat^e,  I  heaid  a  sturdy  boor,  who  had  apparently  jusi  left  it,  gnim- 
ble  forth  to  a  big  boy  swinging  on  a  gate,  "  You  seeslo  the  sow,  Jim, 
there's  a  good  un  ;  I  l>e's  jist  a  gooirig  to  the  Blue  Lion  to  get  rid  9 
.fuy  mfssMS  and  the  hrats^  tot  *em  !** 

rWe  see  by  a  comparison  with  Continental  nations,  that  it  is  by 
making  the  sabbath  dull  that  we  make  it  dangerous.    Idleness  muil 
liavc  amusement  or  it  falls  at  once  into  vice ;  and  tlie  absence  uf  cih 
tertainments  produces  the  necossily  of  excess.    So  few  are  the  liarmleis 
pleasures  w  iih  us  on  the  sabbalh,  that  a  French  writer,  puzzled  lo 
discover  any,  has  called  the  English  Sunday,  wilh  a  most  feliciloiii 
na'wt('\  '*  Jonr  qu'on  distingue  par  tin  poudikc  !"    Save  a  pudding 
be  can  find  no  pleasurable  distinction  fur  Ihe  Holy  Day  of  the  week! 
But  while,  sir,  I  think  that  innocent  and  social  pleasures  are  the 
first  step  toward  an  amelioration  of  the  consequences  produced  by  a 
day  of  idleness  to  the  poor,  I  am  |>erfcclly  pre|tarctl  to  concede  a  more 
lofty  view  of  ihe  moral  reform  that  we  may  eirect  in  the  maintenance 
of  that  day.    Serious  contemplation  and  instructive  reading  impru¥C  lbs 
mind  even  more  than  the  gentle  ciseer fulness  of  recreation,     ilan  has 
high  aims  and  immortal  destinies  bef;;rc  him ;  it  is  well  that  he  ahouM 
sometimes  ponder  u|)on  them,  "  commune  wilh  his  own  heart  and  be 
still."     But  this  we  cannot  enforce  by  law ;  we  can  promole  it,  hov- 
ever,  by  educition.     In  proportion  as  the  poor  are  enh'ghteoedp  tbey 
will  lia\c  higher  and  purer  resources  than  mere  amusenMnl  to  preserve 
Ihem  from  drunkenness  and  vice ;  and  even  in  pursuing  amiiaemcit 
they  will  not  fall  readily  into  its  occasional  templalioua.  Give  op- 
portunities of  innocence  to  tlie  idle,  and  give  opportunities  of  prevetl- 
in;*  idleness  itself,  by  Ihe  resources  of  instruction. 

In  short,  with  the  lower  orders,  as  education  advaocetp  il  will  la 
as  with  Ihe  higher, — the  more  intellectual  of  whom  do  not  indulga  ge- 
nerally in  frivolous  amusements,  solely  because  it  amnse$  ikem  bm 
than  intellectual  pursuits. 
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•*  Why  do  you  never  amuse  yourself?"  said  the  rope-dancer  lo  ihe 
philosopher. — "Thai  is  exactly  Iho  question,"  answered  the  philo- 
sopher, astonished,  *«  that  I  was  going  (o  ask  pou  /" 

But,  sir,  there  is  one  very  remarkable  deduction,  at  which  nearly 
all  the  witnesses  on  the  evidence  for  a  Sabbath  Reform  have  arrived, 
aiid  which,  as  nobody  yet  has  remarked,  I  cannot  conclude  thischapler 
without  touching  upon.  I  pass  over  Ihe  extraordinary  interrogatories 
which  the  legislative  wisdom  deemed  advisable  to  institute,  of  which 
two  may  be  considered  a  sufficient  sample.  Some  sapient  investigator 
asks  what  class  of  persons  were  in  Ihe  habit  of  attending  the  boer- 
shops;  to  which  the  unlooked-for  answer  is,  "The  lower  classes/ 
This  seems  to  surprise  the  interrogator,  for  he  asks  immediately  after- 
wards t/the  better  classes  dtm't  resort  there  as  well? 

Again,  the  Committee  summons  before  it  a  Mr.  M'Kechney,  agrnt 
to  a  flour-factor,  and  on  the  principle,  I  suppose,  that  you  shouid 
question  a  man  on  those  points  with  which  his  previous  habits  have 
made  him  acquainted,  some  gentlemen  appear  to  have  discovered  a' 
mysteriotis  connexion  between  a  knowledge  of  flour  and  a  knowleci^o 
of  beards.  This  witness  is  accordingly  examined  touching  the  ex-^ 
pediency  of  Saturday  shaving.  His  answer  is  bM>  and  decided  :— 
*'  It  \%  mr  owH  opiKioH,"  quoth  he,  "  that  a  pouMian  can  get  shaved 
on  a  Saturday  night ;  and  /.  at  he  would  have  as  good  an  appearance 
on  Sunday  morning  \  " — A  slartling  affirmation,  it  must  be  allowed, 
and  one  evincing  a  deep  knowledge  of  the  chins  of  the  poor. 

I  pass  over,  however,  these  specimens  of  Phil-Agncwian  acutenoss, 
tempting  and  numerous  as  they  are,  and  I  come  lo  the  deduction  I  re- 
ferred to.  The  whole  of  the  evidence,  then,  is  a  most  powerful  attack 
upon  the  influence  of  the  aristocracy — lo  their  example  is  imputed  all 
the  crime  of  En^^land :  for  Grst,  all  crime  is  traced  to  sabbath-breaking ; 
and  secondly,  sabbath-breaking  is  imputed  to  the  aristocratic  influences 
of  evil.  Mr.  Rowland,  of  Liverpool,  affirms  that  divers  reports  of 
melro|K>Iitan  evil-doings  on  the  sabbath,  perpetrated  by  the  great, 
lra\eldown  lo  that  distanl  town,  and  are  the  common  excuse  to  the  |)0or 
for  sabbath-breaking.  Mr.  Huell,  chaplain  of  the  Clerkenwell  prison, 
after  deposing  that  he  did  not  know  **  a  single  case  of  capital  olfence 
where  the  party  has  not  been  a  sabbath-breaker,"  is  asked,  whether 
the  prisoners  of  the  diflerent  prisons  he  has  known«  when  reproved  for 
their  misdemeanors,  have  made  any  observations  on  the  habits  of  the 
higher  classes  of  society.  Mark  his  answer— it  is  very  amusing. 
"  Frequently,"  saith  he ;  "and  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to  describe 
the  shrewdness  with  which  their  remarks  are  often  made.  Some 
have  been  so  pointed  in  reference  to  persons  in  the  higher  ranks,  as  to 
callj^hh  ♦»>  r<?/>roq/;**— Wickedly  proccedeth  Mr.  Ruell  to  observe, 
ihit  "  they  take  a  peculiar  pleasure  in  referring  to  any  remarkable 
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d'^parturc  from  the  principles  of  religion  or  morality  among  (he  great, 
as  aflurdiiig  a  sort  of  sancliun  to  (heir  own  c\\\  conduct/'     This  lie 
calls  "  the  ^real  barrier  ho  has  found  in  his  ministry  to  impressing  the 
minds  of  the  lower  orders  with  a  si^nsi*  of  n'ligion  and  moral  order.** 
But  more  anti-aristocratic  than  all,  is  the  evidence  of  the  philosophical 
and  enlightened  liishop  of  London.  '*  It  is  difficult/'  says  ho«  i^ith  de- 
liberate auihuritativeness,  'Mo  estimate  the  decree  in  which  the  laboure 
of  the  Chri.stian  ministry  are  impeded,  especially  in  towns,  by  tlie  evil 
example  of  the  rich  I "    That  most  able  pn-lale,  insisting  afterwards  oa 
the  necessity  of  '*  legislating  very  tenderly  for  the  poor"  on  olTeDces 
shared  with  impunity  by  their  betters,  cuntends  that  "  the  influence  of 
the  higher  classes,  were  their  example  generally  exemplary,  would 
prevent  the  necessity  of  any  religious  legislation  for  the  poor/'     He 
confesses,  however.  "  that  he  entertains  no  hope  of  such  a  aUte  of 
things  being  s|)eodily  brought  to  pass." 
I     Now,  sir,  ob!»ervo  first,  that  w  hile  all  the  evidence  thus  summoned 
I  imputes  the  fault  lo  the  great,  all  the  legislative  enactments  we  have 
I  been  and  shall  be  called  upon  to  pass,  are  to  impose  coercioo  solely 
jupon  the    poor  ;    and  observe,   secondly,    I  pray   you,    tho    great 
vindication  I  here  adduce  in  favour  of  certain  tenets  which  I  have 
boldly  advanced.     If  it  bo  true  that  tho  negligent  or  evil  example 
of  the  aiislocracy  be  thus  powerfully  pernicious  (not,  we  will  acknow- 
ledge, from  a  design  on  their  part,  bul-^we  will  take  the  mildest 
supposition — from  a  want  of  attention— from  a  want  of  being  tho- 
roughly aroused  to  the  nature  and  extent  of  their  own  influence), 
—if  this  be  true,  how  necessary,  how  called  for  have  been  the  exposi- 
tions of  this  work,  how  successfully  have  I  followed  out  the  bearings 
of  Truth  in  proving  that  whatever  moral  evil  has  flowed  downward 
among  the  people  has,  not  according  to  the  disciples  of  a  rash  and  in- 
considerate radicalism,  emanated  from  the  vices  of  a  Monarchy  or  of 
an  Estalilishod  fJuirch,  but  from  the  peculiar  form  and  faihionof  our 
aristocratic  eombinalions.  from  the  moral  tone  they  have  engendenrd, 
and  the  all-|K'netrating  influence  they  have  acquired !     In  so  doing, 
without  advancing  a  single  violent  doctrine,   without  insisting  oa  a 
single  levelling  innovation,  but  rather,  in   the  t(*oth  of  the  vulgar 
policy,  advocating  an  energetic  State  and  a  providing  novernroenl,  I 
ba\e  helped  to  correct  the  mischief  of  a  pt*culiar  power,  by  surononiif 
it  to  the  bar  of  that  Puldic  t Opinion,  by  whose  verdict  power  exists. 
This  is  the  true  legislative  benefit  of  an  investigating  reaearch.    Exr 
hibit  tho  faults  of  any  description  of  moral  influence,  and  it  is  impoa- 
aible  lo  calculate  how  far  you  have  impaired  its  capacilieg  ol 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

STATE  OF  MORALITY. 

A  popolir  firfW  erafittefl,  by  tracing  the  origins  of  Morality,  Religion,  and  Pbtlo- 
•ophy.— Importance  cf  studying  Morality  as  a  Science. — Invariable  Injury  both  to 
Religion  and  Morals,  where  Ecclesiastics  alone  have  taught  Morality. —  \dvantage 
to  Ketigion  in  the  cultivation  of  Moral  8<;ience. — The  linglish  backward  in  the 
Scieflce,  hence  Faolta  in  their  Morality.— -Erroneous  Laws.— -Distinct ion  hetweea 
public  and  private  Virtue.— Regard  to  Appearances. — Anecdote  of  the  Opera- 
danoer. — Abstract  Science  necessary  to  practical  Results. — Ueligioos  Rules  mis- 
applied.—  Bishop,  the  Murderer.  —  Public  Charities. — Too  much  Influence 
asskned  to  Fear.— Want  of  Morality  shown  in  Taxes. — Oni-drinkiiie  — Progress 
of  Inlemperance  —Singular  Evidence  on  that  point. — Too  exclusive  a  regard 
for  Seiual  Deeorun  balles  itself. — State  or  Licentiousness  in  this  Country .-rr All 
our  Notions  ragoe  and  vacillating  — Want  or  Moral  Science  leaves  the  Influences 
to  the  World,  hence  exaggerated  respect  to  Wealth  and  Station. 

Tatu  are  many  persons  who  desire  (hat  we  should  never  learn 
Hdiralitf  as  a  separate  science — (hey  would  confine  it  solely  (o  (heo- 
logical  expositions,  and  mai^e  ecclesias(ics  i(s  only  Iec(urers  and  pro- 
fessors— (his  is  a  common  error  in  English  opinion,  it  proceeds  from 
the  best  intenilons — i(  produces  very  dangerous  consequences  both  to 
moralKy  and  lo  religion  itself.  These  reasoners  imagine  and  contend 
that  religion  and  morality  have  Ihe  same  origin,  that  they  are  in- 
separable. Right  notions  on  this  head  are  very  imporlanl,  lei  us  see 
the  origin  of  the  (wo ;  I  fancy  we  shall  find  by  one  minute's  inquiry, 
(hat  nothing  can  he  more  disli nelly  separate — wo  shall  see  the  mode 
by  \^hich  (hey  became  connected,  and  Ihe  inquiry  will  prove  (he  vital 
expedience  of  cullivaling  morality  as  a  science  in  ilself. 

When  men  firs(  wKness  the  greater  or  the  less  accustomed  pheno- 
mena of  Nature,  they  tremble,  thoy  admire,  they  feel  the  workings  of 
a  superior  power,  and  they  ack now  ledge  a  God !  Behold  the  origin  of 
all  Ueligion  save  (ha(  of  Revelation  ! 

When  men  herd  (ogelher,  when  they  appoint  a  chief,  or  build  a 
hut,  or  individualize  proper(y  in  a  bow  or  a  canoe,  they  feel  the  ne- 
cessity of  obligalion  and  restraint — they  form  laws — they  icrm  it  a  duly 
to  obey  Ihem.*  In  that  duty  [the  result  of  utility)  behold  the  origin 
of  MoraUt^r  i  f 

*  If  we  adopt  the  metaphysics  of  certain  schools,  we  may  suppose  the  origin  both 
of  relig|U>u  and  of  morality  to  be  in  inherent  principles  or  the  mind  ;  but  even  so, 
it  might  be  easily  shown  that  they  are  the  result  either  of  different  principles,  or  of 
ilterly  distinct  operations  of  the  same  principle. 

t  Thus,  the  origin  of  Irv  and  morals  is  wottiaeoiis,  bat  aot  exaoUy  sinilar. 
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But  the  Deity  whom  they  have  hod  led  forth  from  their  wonder  and 
their  awe,  mi*n  are  iiaUirally  dosiroiis  to  propitinto — they  seek  lo  giioaa 
what  will  the  most  please  or  the  mostolTeiid  their  unlinown  Divinity. 
Tliey  invest  Ilim  with  their  own  human  attributes,  carried  only  to  a 
greater  exti*nl;  by  tliose  aUribules  they  judge  liim  :  naturally,  there- 
fore, they  imagine  that  such  violations  of  morality  as  interrupt  the  har- 
mony of  their  own  state  must  be  displeasing  to  the  Deity  who  presides 
over  them.  To  the  terror  of  the  Law  they  add  that  of  the  anger  of 
God.  Hence  the  origin  of  the  connexion  between  Religion  tod  Mo- 
rality. 

These  two  great  principles  of  social  order  were  originally  distinct, 
the  result  of  utterly  dilTerent  o|)eralions  of  mind.  Man,  alone  in  the 
desert,  would  have  equally  conceived  Religion;  it  is  only  when  ha 
mixes  with  others,  that  tie  conci'ives  morality.* 

But  men  anxious  to  please  the  Deity — to  comprehend  the  laws  by 
which  He  acts  upon  the  physical  and  the  menUl  nature — lH*ginning 
lirsl  to  adore— proceed  shortly  to  examine.  Behold  the  origin  of  phi- 
losophy. Survey  the  early  tribes  of  the  world.  Philosophy  is  iiH 
Tariably  the  oflspring  of  Religion  From  the  Theocracy  of  the  Eait 
came  the  young  Sciences,  and  Reason  commenced  her  prugrt*aa  amidst 
the  clouds  and  darkness  gathered  round  the  mystic  creeils  of  Egypt,  6t 
Persia,  and  of  Ind.  But  inquiring  into  the  nature  of  the  Creator,  and 
the  consequent  duties  of  man.  Philosophy,  if  the  rcMuU  of  religion, 
b.'comes  nect*ssarily  tho  science  of  morals.  Examining  the  Crsf,  it 
elucidated  the  last ;  and  as  human  wisdom  is  more  felicitous  in  its 
dealings  with  the  Known  and  Seen  than  with  the  Unexperienced  and 
the  Invisible,  so  the  only  redeemer  of  the  ancient  extravagance  in  re- 
ligion, has  been  tlie  ancient  exposition  of  morals.  Tho  creeds  are  dead 
— the  morals  survive — and  to  this  very  day  make  the  main  part  of  oar 
own  principles,  and  (kneaded  up  with  the  Christian  code)  are  tlie  Ibh 
IMrisliable  heritage  that  we  must  transmit  (augmenting  whilo  we 
transmit)  to  our  prosterity. 

Thus  then  have  I  brietly  shown  the  distinctive  origin  of  Religion  and 
of  Morals;  how  Philosophy  naturally  born  from  the  Grst,  eiilighleas 
tlie  last,  and  how  fortunate  it  hath  tM*en  for  the  world  that  philosophy, 
not  confining  its  speculations  lo  tlieology,  has  cultivated  also  moraUl 
as  a  science. 

How,  in  an  artificial  society,  is  it  possible  to  look  to  religion  dsar 
for  our  euiire  comprehension  of  ali  morals?  Religion  ia  founded  ia 
one  age,  and  one  country ;  it  is  transmitted,  with  its  body  of  la«i,  la 


Tlir  necesfiity  offramimg  a  law  origioatet  law,  the  utility  of  obtyimg  law 
Borality. 

*  A  flash  or  lightning  may  strike  npon  the  iBin«l  the  sense  of  a  8aperior  ^ 
b«t  man  Bust  be  w  fear  of  nan  bcforv  be  teans  die  uUlity  ofMaral  rcsttelai. 
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loolher  age  and  country,  in  which  vast  and  complicated  relations  have 
grown  up  with  lime,  which  those  laws  are  no  longer  sufficient  to  em- 
brace. As  society  has  augmented  its  machinery,  it  is  more  than  ever 
necessary  to  preserve  Morality  as  the  science  thai  is  to  guide  its  innu- 
merable wheels.  Hence  the  necessity  of  not  taking  our  moral  know- 
ledge only  from  the  ecclesiastics;  of  not  disdaining  (while  we  jwnder 
o?er  truths  which  the  religion  of  a  dilTerent  age  and  time  transmits  to 
us)  the  truths  which  religion  has  necessarily  omitted;  for  religion 
could  not  be  embraced  by  every  tribe,  if  it  had  prescribed  the  minulin 
Deressary  only  to  one.  Consequently,  we  find  in  history,  that  in  those 
agfshavo  existed  the  most  flagrant  abuses  and  misconceptions  in  mora- 
lity, wherein  Religious  Tuition  has  been  the  on/^elucidator  of  its  code. 
Why  refer  you  to  the  more  distant  periods  of  the  world — to  those  of 
Egyptian  and  Indian,  and  Celtic  and  Gothic,  priestcrafts? — take  only 
the  earlier  Papacy  and  the  Middle  Agfs  : — Philosophy  banished  to  the 
puerilitiesgrafted  upon  an  emasculated  Arislolelism,  inquiring  "  whether 
stars  were  animals:  and,  in  that  case,  whether  they  were  blest  with  an 
appetite,  and  enjoyed  ihe  luxuries  of  the  table" — left  Morality  the  sole 
appanage  and  monopoly  of  the  priests.  Hence,  as  the  Priests  were  but 
human*  they  prostituted  the  science  to  human  purposes;  they  made  re- 
ligious wars^  and  donations  to  the  church,  the  great  Shibboleth  of 
Virtue;  and  the  monopoly  of  Morality  became  the  corruption  of  Reli- 
gion. 

It  is  right,  thorofore,  that  the  science  of  moral  philosopy  should  be 
pursued  and  cultivated  in  all  its  freedom  and  boldness,  as  the  means, 
Dot  to  supplant,  but  to  corroborate — to  furnish  and  follow  out — to 
purify  and  to  enlarge  the  sphere  of — religious  inslruclion.  Even  such 
of  its  expounders  as  have  militated  against  revealed  religion,  and  have 
wandered  into  the  Material  and  the  Sceptical,  have  only  tended  in  a 
twofold  degree  to  support  the  life  and  energies  of  religion.  For  in  the 
first  place,  arousing  the  ability,  and  stimulating  the  learning  of  the 
Church,  they  have  called  forth  that  great  army  of  its  defenders  which 
constitute  its  pride  ;  and  without  its  maligners,  and  its  foes,  we  sliould 
not  have  been  enabled  at  this  day  to  boast  of  the  high  names  which  are 
its  ornaments,  and  its  bulwark.  In  the  second  place,  the  vigilance  of 
pliilosophy  operates  as  a  guardian  over  the  purity  of  religion,  and 
preserves  it  free  from  its  two  corruptions — the  ferocity  of  fanaticism, 
and  the  lethargy  of  superstition.  So  that  as  Rome  was  said  to  preserve 
its  virtue  by  the  constant  energy  and  exercise  to  which  it  was  com- 
pelled by  the  active  power  of  Carthage,  the  vigour  of  religion  is  pre- 
served by  the  free  and  perpetual  energy  of  philosophical  science.* 

*  Dr.  Reid  lus  said  with  great  l>eanty  or  language,  "  I  consider  the  aceptical 
mlcra  to  be  a  set  of  meo  whose  husioess  it  is  to  pick  holes  in  the  Adwic  of  kaow^* 
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ere  wc  can  gain  admittance  to  the  happy  souls, 

In  groves  Tiho  live,  and  lie  on  moMy  beds, 

By  crystal  streams  that  murmur  through  the  meads ; 


Choro  pwana  canentes 


inter  odoratum  lauri  nemus. 

Hitherto  I  have  traced,  in  the  various  branches  of  my  inquiry,  the 
latent  and  pervading  influence  of  an  aristocracy ; — I  am  now  aboat  to 
examine  the  nature  of  that  antagonist  power  which  is  the  only  fomii* 
dabio  check  that  onr  moral  relations  have  yet  opposed  to  it.  Much  has 
been  said  in  a  desultory  manner  respecting  the  influence  of  the  Press; 
but  I  am  not  aware  of  any  essay  on  the  subject  which  seems  written 
with  a  view  rather  to  examine  than  declaim.  "Vous  Tallez  cooh 
prendre,  j'esp^re,  si  vous  m'ecoutez, — il  est  jour  de  fftte,  et  dousitoos 
le  temps  dc  causer." — I  shall  go  at  once  to  the  heart  of  the  queetion, 
and,  with  your  permission,  we  will  not  throw  away  our  time  by  ttlklog 
much  on  the  minor  considerations. 

It  is  the  habit  of  some  persons  more  ardent  than  profound,  to  larish 
indiscriminate  praises  on  the  press,  and  to  term  its  influence,  the  in- 
fluence of  Knowledge — it  is  rather  the  influence  of  OpioioD.  Large 
classes  of  men  entertain  certain  views  on  matters  of  policy,  trade,  or 
morals.  A  newspaper  supports  itself  by  addressing  those  clasaes;  it 
brings  to  light  all  the  knowledge  requisite  to  enforce  or  illtistrate  the 
views  of  its  supporters;  it  embodies  also  the  prejudice,  the  passion,  and 
the  sectarian  bigotry  that  belong  to  one  body  of  men  engaged  in  active 
opposition  to  another.  It  is  therefore  the  organ  of  opinion ;  expreisiiig 
at  once  the  truths  and  the  errors,  the  good  and  the  bad,  of  the  pretaleot 
opinion  it  represents. 

Thus  it  is  impossible  to  expect  the  newspaper  you  consider  right  in 
regard  to  sentiments  to  be  fair  in  regard  to  persons.  Supposing  it  ex- 
presses {\\(i  facts  which  belong  to  knowledge,  they  are  never  stated  wilh 
i\\Q  impartiality  that  belongs  to  knowledge. — "Heavens!  my  dear 
sir !  have  you  heard  the  report?  The  Duke  of  Wellington's  hone  has 
run  over  a  poor  boy  I"  A  whig  paper  seizes  on  the  lamentable alory— 
magniQes,  enlarges  on  il — the  Duke  of  Wellington  is  admonished — i^ 
diOierence  to  human  life  is  insinuated.  The  tory  paper  replies :  il  graili 
the  fact,  but  interprets  it  diirerently :  the  fool  of  a  boy  was  decidedly 
in  the  way — the  brute  of  a  horse  had  a  mouth  notoriously  as  hard  asa 
brickbat — the  rider  himself  was  not  to  blame;  what  unheard-of 
lignity,  to  impute  as  a  reproach  to  the  Duke  of  Wellington, 
tune  only  to  be  attributed  to  the  eyes  of  the  boy,  and  jaw-boM  if 
the  hors4^  1  But  bless  me !  a  new  report  has  arisen  :— 4t  was  nol  l|p 
Duke  of  Wellington's  liurse  than  ran  over  the  boy;  it  ¥  s  Lord  Fa^ 
merston's.  It  is  now  the  tory  journal's  opportunity  to  triumph.  WlHl 
perversion  in  the  lying  whig  paper ! — and  what  atrocity  in  Lord  Fa^ 
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mer^D  I    All  the  insiDuations  that  were  so  shameful  agaiost  the  duke 
ire  oow  profusely  directed  against  the  viscount.    The  very  same  inter- 
prelalioos  (hat  the  tory  paper  so  magisterially  condemned,  are  now  by 
the  tory  paper  unreservedly  applied.  The  offence  of  distortion  is  equally 
continued — ^itis  only  transferred  from  one  person  to  another.     This  is 
a  type  of  the  power  of  the  press :  its  very  enforcement  of  opinions  pre- 
vents ila  being  just  as  to  persons.     Facts,  indeed,  are  stated,  but  the 
interpretation  of  facts  is  always  a  matter  of  dispute.     And  thus,  to  the 
last  chapter,  it  is  easier  to  obtain  a  just  criticism  of  the  merits  of  the 
drama,  than  of  the  qualities  of  the  actors.    Long  after  the  public  mind 
has  decided  unanimously  with  respect  to  measures,  it  remains  doubt- 
ful and  divided  with  regard  to  the  characters  of  men.  In  this  the  press 
is  still  the  faithful  record  of  Opinion,  and  the  ephemeral  Journal  is  the 
type  of  the  everlasting  History ! 

Newspapers  being  thus  the  organ  of  several  opinions,  the  result  is, 
the  influence  of  opinion ;  because,  that  newspaper  sells  the  best  which 
addresses  itself  to  the  largest  class;  its  becomes  influential  in  proportion 
to  its  sale;  and  thence,  the  most  popular  opinion  grows,  at  last,  into 
the  greatest  power. 

Bat  from  this  arises  a  profound  consideration,  not  hitherto  sufli- 
ciently  enforced.  The  newspaper  represents  opinion ;  but  the  opi- 
nion of  whom? — those  persons  among  whom  it  chiejly  circulates. 
What  follows? — why,  that  the  price  of  the  newspaper  must  have  a  con- 
siderable influence  on  the  expression  of  opinion  :  because,  according  to 
(he  price  would  be  the  extent  of  its  circulation;  and,  according  to  the 
opinion  of  the  majority  of  its  supporters,  would  be  the  current  opinion 
of  the  paper. 

Supposing  it  were  possible  to  raise  the  price  of  all  the  daily  news- 
papers to  two  shillings  each,  what  would  be  the  consequence? — that  a 
vast  number  of  the  poorer  subscribers  would  desert  whatever  journal 
they  had  been  accustomed  to  read,  that  the  circle  of  its  supporters  would 
become  limited  to  those  who  could  afford  its  price.  It  would  then  be 
to  the  opinions  and  interests  of  this  small  and  wealthy  class,  that  it  could 
alone  address  itself;  if  it  did  not  meet  their  approbation,  it  could  not 
exist ;  their  opinion  would  be  alone  represented,  the  opinion  of  the  mass 
would  be  disregarded  ;  and  a  newspaper,  instead  of  being  the  organ  of 
the  publicy  would  be  the  expression  of  the  oligarchical,  sentiment. 
Although  the  aggregate  of  property  in  England  is,  perhaps,  equally  di- 
vided among  the  whigs  and  torics,  the  greater  number  ot  reading  per- 
sons, possessing  property,  is  alleged  to  be  tory.  Supposing  the  calcu- 
lation to  be  correct,  the  influence  of  the  press  would,  by  our  supposed 
increase  of  price,  be  at  once  transferred  to  the  tories;  and  The  Standard 
and  The  Allien  would  be  the  most  widely  circulated  of  the  daily 
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If  this  principle  be  Irue,  with  respect  to  an  increased  price,  Ihe  con- 
verse must  bo  true  if  the  price  were  lowered.  If  the  sevenpenny  paper 
were  thercrore  to  sell  Tor  twopence,  what  again  would  be  the  result  t 
Why,  the  sale  being  extended  from  those  who  can  afford  sevenpenee 
to  those  who  can  afford  twopence,  a  new  majority  must  be  consulted, 
the  sentiments  and  desires  of  poorer  men  than  at  present  must  be  ad- 
dressed ;  and  thus,  a  new  influence  of  opinion  would  be  brought  to 
bear  on  our  social  relations  and  our  legislative  enactments. 

As  the  extension  of  the  electoral  franchise  gave  power  to  the  middte 
classes,  so  the  extended  circulation  of  the  press  will  give  power  to  the 
operative.  To  those  who  uphold  the  principle,  that  government  is 
instituted  for  the  good  of  the  greatest  number,  it  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
of  triumph,  that  the  interests  of  the  greatest  number  should  thus  force 
themselves  into  a  more  immediate  voice.* 

It  is  manifest,  that  when  the  eyes  of  the  people  are  taught  steadily  to 
regard  their  own  interests,  the  class  of  writing  most  pleasing  to  them 
will  not  be  that  of  demagogues ;  it  is  probable,  indeed,  that  the  cheapest 
papers  will  seem  to  the  indolent  reader  of  the  higher  ranks,  the  most 
dry  and  abstruse.     For  a  knowledge  of  the  principles  of  trade,  and  of 
the  truths  of  political  economy,   is  of  so  vital  ao  importance  to  the 
Poor,  that  those  principles  and  truths  will  be  the  main  staple  of  the 
journals  chiefly  dedicated  to  their  use.    Not  engaged  in  the  career  of 
mere  amusement  that  belongs  to  the  wealthy — frivolity,  scandal,  and 
the  unsatisfying  pleasure  derived  from  mere  declamation,  are  ool  at- 
tractive to  them.     All  the  great  principles  of  state  morals  and  state  po- 
licy are  derived  from  one  foundation,  the  true  direction  of  labomr^^ 
what  theme  so  interesting  and  so  inexhaustible  to  those  "who  by  labour 
live?"     We  may  perceive  already,  by  The  Penny  Magazine^  what 
will  be  the  probable  character  of  cheap  newspapers  addressed  to  the 
working  classes.   The  operative  finds  The  Penny  if agoartiie amusing; 
to  the  rich  man  it  is  the  most  wearisome  of  periodicals. 
So  much  for  the  proud  cry  of  the  aristocrat,  that  the  papers  to  pleasB 


*  In  rMDOTingthe  stamp  <lutift,  which  check  one  |Niit  of  tht  iniiieaee  of  tki 
press,  it  would  however  be  consenrative  policy  to  let  new  sources  of  enlig^temacil 
oonmence  with  the  new  sources  of  power.  At  present,  what  are  esneil  tlw  tam  vi 
knowledge  are  in  reality,  as  we  have  seen  l^efore,  taies  on  opimoB.  To  aaki 
opinion  koowletlge,  its  foundation  niustl>e  laid  in  instructioiu  The  act  whick  opc« 
the  preHS  should  be  immediately  followed  by  an  act  to  orpnize  Natioaal  EdocaUoa 
and  white  the  people  are  yet  warm  with  gratitude  for  the  new  Immni,  and  M  • 
confidence  to  those  who  give  it.  care  should  lie  taken  to  secure  for  the  first  lea  ~ 
of  political  morals,  honeHt  and  enlightened  men ;— men  too,  who,  baving  Ae 
pHent  knowledge,  will  have  the  art  to  express  it  popularly ;  not  Bcra  9  ' 
saws  and  aphoriMmn,  the  pedants  of  a  <i>irtem.  Ry  this  precaution,  the 
to  passion  will  he  met  by  appealers  to  interest ;  and  the  people  will  he 
as  well  as  warned.   Mranwhilr,  the  system  of  education  once  begun, 


wonderful  rapidity  ;  and,  en*  the  0|HTativc  has  lost  his  conlideiice  in  the  wtor  a|S 
\ernaient  that  has  granted  him  tlii'  Immiu  of  nining  I  lie  thoughts  ofothera,  bin  nil 
drcn  will  have  learned  the  art  of  thinking  for  theuisclvcn. 
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THB  OPBRATIVB  AND  THB  VALfiT.  Iff 

the  rakUe  mil  dewsiid  to  pander  the  vulgar  paMioos.  No  I  Ihis  is 
tho  me  of  the  arislooratic  joumala,  thai  are  supported  alone  by  the  ex- 
cffeteeneee  of  aristQcracy,  by  gambling-houies,  demireps,  and  valets. 
The  indoitrious  poor  are  not  the  purchasers  of  the  Afgd. 

k  soUmnan's  valet  entertained  on  a  visit  his  brother,  who  was  a 
■schmie  Crora  SheiDeld.  The  nobleman,  walking  one  Sunday  by  a 
Dswspaper  office  in  the  Strand,  perceived  the  two  brotliers  gazing  on 
the  inviting  announcements  on  the  shopboard,  that  proclaimed  the  con- 
tents of  the  several  journals ;  the  crowd  on  the  spot  delayed  him  for  a 
■OBienC,  and  be  overheard  the  Coliowing  dialogue  : 

*' Why,  Ton,"  said  the  valet,  '*  see  what  lots  of  news  there  is  in  this 
paper  ! — '  Grim.  coo.  extraordinary  between  a  lord  and  a  parson's 
wil^^ack  ■  ■  's  (Jack  is  one  of  our  men  of  fashion,  you  know, 
Tom)  Adventure  with  the  widow-— Scene  at  Crock y's.'  Oh,  what  fun  1 
Tom,  have  you  got  sevenpence?  I 've  nothing  but  gold  about  nttf  ; 
let 'a boy  this  here." 

«« Loto  of  news  1"  said  Tom,  surlily :  *'  D'ye  call  that  news  ?  ¥niat 
do  I  enre  for  your  lords  and  your  men  of  fashion  ?  Crocky  1— what 
dhe  devil  isCrocky  to  me?  There's  much  more  for  my  money  in  this 
here  big  sheet :  '  Advice  to  the  OperativeS'^Full  report  of  the  debate 
on  the  Property  Tax — Letter  from  an  emigrant  in  New  South  Wales.' 
That's  what  /  calls  news." 

''Stuff!"  cried  the  valet,  astonished. 

My  lord  walked  on,  somewhat  edified  by  what  he  had  hoard. 

The  scandal  of  the  saloon  is  news  in  the  pantry ;  but  it  is  the  acts  of 
Ihclegislature  that  conslilute  news  at  the  loom. 

But  while  the  main  characteristic  of  the  influence  of  the  press  is  to 
npnmui  opinion,  it  is  not  to  be  denied  that  it  possesses  also  the  nobler 
prerogative  otoriginaiing  it.  When  we  consider  all  the  great  names 
which  shed  honour  upon  periodical  literature ;  when  wo  consider,  that 
scarcely  a  single  one  of  our  eminent  writers  has  not  been  actively  en- 
gaged in  one  or  other  of  our  journals : — when  we  remember  that  Scott, 
Southey,  Brougham,  Mackintosh,  Beotham,  Mill,  Macculloch,  Camp- 
bell, Moore,  Fonblanque,  have,  year  after  year,  been  pouring  forth  in 
periodical  publications  the  rich  hoard  of  their  thoughts  and  knowledge; 
it  is  impossible  not  to  perceive  that  the  press,  which  they  thus  adorned, 
only  represented  in  one  part  of  this  power  the  opinions  originated  in 
awther. 

But  it  is  in  very  rare  instances  that  a  daily  paper  has  done  more  than 
represent  political  opinion ;  it  is  the  Reviews,  quarterly  or  monthly 
(and  in  two  instances,  weekly  journals),  which  have  aspired  io  create  it. 
And  this  for  an  obvious  reason  :  the  daily  paper  looks  only  to  sale  for 
its  Influence;  the  capital  risked  is  so  enormous,  the  fame  acquired  by 
contributions  to  it  so  small  and  evanescent,  that  it  is  mostly  regarded 
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MB  a  mere  speculation.  Now  new  opinions  are  not  popular  ones;  to 
swim  with  the  tide,  is  the  necessary  motto  of  opinions  that  desire  to 
sell :  while  the  majority  can  see  in  your  journal  the  daily  mirror  of 
themselves,  their  prejudices  and  their  passions,  as  well  as  their  sober 
sense  and  their  irue  interests,  they  will  run  to  look  upon  the  reOee- 
tion.  Hence  it  follows,  that  the  journal  which  most  reprmemUt  leaal 
originaieM,  opinion ;  that  the  two  tasks  are  performed  by  two  sepaFaia 
agents ;  and  that  the  more  new  doctrines  a  journal  promulgates*  the 
less  promiscuously  it  circulates  among  the  public. 

In  this  the  moral  light  resembles  the  physical;  and  while  we  gaaa 
with  pleasure  on  the  objects  which  reflect  the  light,  the  eye  dirinks  in 
pain  from  the  orb  which  creates  it. 

A  type  of  that  truth  in  the  history  of  letters,  which  declares  that  the 
popularity  of  a  writer  consists  not  in  proportion  to  his  superiority  over 
the  public,  but  in  proportion  to  their  sympathy  with  his  sentlmenla,  may 
be  found  in  the  story  of  Dante  and  the  Buflbon ;  both  were  entertained 
at  the  court  of  the  pedantic  Scaliger,  the  fool  sumptuously,  the  poet 
sparely. — '*  When  will  you  be  as  well  oiT  as  I  am?"  asked  the  bol 
triumphantly. — "Whenever,"  was  Dante's  caustic  reply*  ''I  ahal 
find  a  patron  who  resembles  tne  as  much  as  Prince  Scaliger  resembles 
you." 

An  originator  of  opinion  precedes  the  time ;  you  cannot  both  precede 
and  reflect  it.  Thus,  the  most  popular  journals  are  Plagiarists  of  the 
Past ;  they  live  on  tlie  ideas  which  their  more  far-sighted  oootempo- 
raries  propagated  ten  years  before.  What  then  was  Philosophy,  is  now 
Opinion. 

A  great  characteristic  of  English  periodicals  is  the  generally  strict 
preservation  of  secrecy  as  to  the  names  of  the  writers.  The  principal 
advantages  alleged  in  favour  of  this  regard  to  the  anonymous  are  three : 
First,  that  you  can  speak  of  public  men  with  less  reserve;  aeooodly, 
that  you  can  review  books  with  more  attention  to  their  real  merits,  and 
without  any  mixture  of  the  personal  feelings  that,  if  you  were  known 
to  the  author,  might  bias  the  judgment  of  impartial  criticism ;  thirdly* 
that  many  opinions  you  yourself  consider  it  desirable  that  the  publie 
should  know,  peculiar  circumstances  and  situations,  or  private  checks 
of  timidity  and  caution,  might  induce  you  to  withhold,  if  your  nana 
were  necessarily  attached  to  tlieir  publication.  I  suspect  that  these 
advantages  arc  greatly  exaggerated  on  the  one  hand,  and  that  their 
counterbalancing  evils  have  been  greatly  overlooked  on  the  other. 

In  regard  to  the  first  of  these  advantages,  it  is  clear,  that  if  you  can 
speak  of  public  men  with  less  reserve,  you  may  speak  of  them  also  with 
less  regard  to  truth.  In  a  despotic  country,  where  chains  are  the  le- 
ward  of  free  sentiments,  the  use  of  the  anonymous  may  be  a  necessaiy 
nrccaution ;  but  what  in  this  country  should  make  a  public  wriiv 
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ihriok  from  (he  open  discharge  of  his  duty  ?  If  his  writings  be 
wUhio  (he  pale  of  the  laws,  he  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  avowal  of  his 
name;  if  without  the  law,  Iheuse  of  the  anonymous  does  not  screen  him. 
But  were  your  name  acknowledged,  you  could  not  speak  of  public  men 
with  (he  same  vehement  acerbity ;  you  could  not  repeat  charges  and 
propagate  reports  with  (he  same  headlong  indifference  to  accuracy  or 
efTor.  There  is  more  shame  in  being  an  open  slanderer  than  a  con- 
cealed one  :  you  would  not,  therefore,  were  your  name  on  (he  news- 
paper, insert  fragments  of  *'new8**  about  persons  without  ascertaining 
Ibeir  founda(ion  in  (ruth  :  you  would  not,  day  after  day,  like  to  circulate 
tbe  stories,  which,  day  after  day,  you  would  have  the  ludicrous  task  of 
contradic(iDg. 

All  (his  I  gran( :  but,  between  you  and  roe,  dear  sir,  where  is  (he 
hirm  of  i(?  I(  is  well  to  speak  boldly  of  public  men;  bu(  (o  speak 
wha(  boldly  ? — not  falsehood ,  bu(  the  truth.  If  the  political  writer  or- 
dinarily aflBxed  his  name  to  his  lucubration,  he  would  be  brought  under 
the  wholesome  influence  of  the  same  public  opinion  tha(  he  aflec(8  (o 
ioflueooe  or  to  reflect ;  he  would  be  more  consisten(  in  his  opinions,* 
and  more  cauUous  in  examination.  Papers  would  cease  to  be  prover- 
bial for  giving  easy  access  to  the  curren(  slander  and  the  diurnal  lie ; 
and  (be  boldness  of  their  tone  would  not  be  the  less,  because  it  would 
be  also  honest.  I  have  said,  to  make  power  safe  and  constitutional,  i( 
must  be  made  responsible;  but  anonymous  power  is  irresponsible 
power. 

And  DOW,  with  regard  to  the  second  advantage  alleged  to  belong  (o 
the  use  of  (he  anonymous — the  advantage  in  literary  criticism  :  You 
say  that  being  anonymous,  you  can  review  the  work  more  impartially 
than  if  (he  author,  perhaps  your  friend,  were  to  know  you  to  be  his 
critic.  Of  all  arguments  in  favour  of  the  anonymous,  this  is  the  mos( 
popular  and  the  most  fallacious.  Ask  any  man  once  let  behind  (he 
curtain  of  periodical  criticism, and  you  will  find  (hat  the  very  partiality  and 
I  respect  to  persons,  which  the  custom  of  the  anonymous  was  (o  preven(, 
I  (he  anonymous  especijilly  shields  and  ensures.  Nearly  all  criticism  a( 
this  day  is  the  public  efl'ect  of  private  acquaintance.  When  a  work  has 
been  generally  praised  in  (he  reviews,  even  if  deservedly,  nine  times  out 
of  ten  (he  author  has  secured  a  large  connexion  with  the  press.  Good 
heavens!  what  machinery  do  we  not  see  exerted  to  get  a  book  (enderly 
nursed  in(o  vigour.  I  do  not  say  that  the  critic  is  dishonest  in  this  partiality; 
perhaps  he  may  be  actuated  by  feelings  that,  judged  by  the  (es(  of  pri- 
vate 8en(imen(8,  would  be  considered  fair  and  praiseworthy. 

*  Many  of  the  political  writers,  screened  by  the  anonymous,  shift  and  turn  IVom 
an  opinions,  with  every  popular  breath.  The  paper  may  be  abused  for  it,  but  the 
paper  is  insensate ;  no  one  abuses  the  unseen  writer  or  the  paper.  Thus,  there  it 
BO  duune,  because  there  is  i^o  exposure ;  where  there  is  no  sh^me,  there  is  a^ 
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"  All,  poor  So-and-so's  book ;  well,  it  is  do  great  things;  butSo-and- 
so  is  a  good  fellow,  I  must  give  him  a  helping  hand." 

"  C has  sent  me  hb  book  to  review ;  that's  a  bore,  as  it 's  de- 
vilish bad ;  but  as  be  knows  I  shall  t>e  his  critic — I  must  be  civil." 

"  What,  D.'s  poems?  it  would  be  d— d  unhandsome  to  abuse  lheo» 
aller  all  his  kindness  to  me-Hifler  dining  at  his  house  yesterday." 

Such  and  a  variety  of  a  similar,  private  feelings,  which  it  may  be 
easy  to  censure,  and  which  the  critic  himself  will  laugtiingly  allaw 
you  to  blame,  colour  the  tone  of  the  great  mass  of  reviews.  This  veil, 
so  complete  to  the  world,  is  no  veil  to  the  bookwriting  friends  of  the 
person  who  uses  it.  They  know  the  hand  which  deals  the  blow,  or 
lends  the  help;  and  the  critic  willingly  does  a  kind  thing  by  his  friend, 
because  it  is  never  known  that  in  so  doing  he  has  done  an  unjust  one 
by  the  public.  The  anonymous,  to  cflTect  the  object  which  it  pretends, 
must  be  thoroughly  sustained.  But  in  how  few  eases  is  this  possible! 
We  have  but  one  Junius  in  the  world.  At  the  present  day  there  is  not 
a  journal  existing  in  which,  while  the  contributors  are  concealed  in- 
deed from  the  world  at  large,  they  are  not  known  to  a  tolerably  wide 
circle  of  publishing  friends.  Thus,  then,  in  a  critical  point  of  view,  the 
advantages  supposed  to  spring  from  the  anonymous  vanish  into  smoke. 
The  mask  is  worn,  not  to  protect  from  the  petitions  of  private  par- 
tialities, but  io  deceive  the  public  as  to  the  ejttent  to  which  par* 
tiality  ta  carried  \  and  the  very  evils  which  secrecy  was  to  prevent,  il 
not  only  produces,  but  conceals,  and  by  concealment  defrauds  of  a  re- 
medy. It  is  clear,  on  more  than  a  superficial  consideration » that  the 
bias  of  private  feelings  would  be  far  less  strong  upon  the  tenour  of  cri- 
ticism, if  the  name  of  the  critic  were  known :  in  the  first  place,  because 
tlie  check  of  public  opinion  would  operate  as  a  preventive  to  any  re- 
viewer of  acknowledged  reputation  from  tampering  with  his  own  ho- 
nesty ;  in  the  second  place,  because  there  are  many  persons  in  the  li- 
terary world,  who  would  at  once  detect  and  make  iLnown  to  the  public 
the  chain  of  undue  motive  that  binds  the  praise  or  censure  of  the  critii 
Io  the  book.  Thus  you  would  indeed,  by  the  publication  of  the  re- 
Viewer's  name,  obtain  citlier  that  freedom  from  private  bias,  or  thi 
counterbalance  to  its  exercise,  of  which,  by  withholding  the  name,  Ih 
public  have  been  so  grossly  defrauded.  Were  a  sudden  revelation  o 
the  mysteries  of  the  craft  now  to  be  made,  what— oh,  what  would  h 
the  rage,  tlie  astonisliment,  of  the  public  !*    What  men  of  straw  in  Ihi 


*  The  influence  of  ceruin  bookteliers  upoa  oertaia  Reviem,  li  a  cry 

been  miirh  raiNetl  by  Revirwn  in  which  tkose  hooksellera  had  no  thare.    The  ac* 
cuiatioo  is  as  oM  as  Voltaire'H  time.    He  complaiDa  that  hookaHlcra  In 
Hollanfl  icuidcd  the  tone  of  the  fierioflical  Reviews :  with  us,  at  prcaea., 
the  abune  is  one  so  easily  drtrcavl.  that  I  suspect  it  has  lieen  sowewhl  en 
I  know  one  iustauoe  oi  an  inflnencial  weekly  journal,  which  was  aoniacd,  ^i 
oT  hs  riTali,  of  Aivoaring  a  bookseller  who  hid  a  share  in  iu  property ;  yet 
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rottn,  pronouncing  fiaU  on  the  immortal  writings  of  the  age;  what 
gueaaera  at  Hie  difference  between  a  straight  line  and  a  curve,  deciding 
upon  the  highest  questions  of  art;  what  stop-watch  gazers  lecturing  on 
tha  drama ;  what  disappointed  novelists,  writhing  poets,  sateless  his- 
torians,  senseless  essayists,  wreaking  their  wrath  on  a  lucky  rival;* 
wbatDamons  heaping  impartial  eulogia  on  their  scribbling  Pythias;  what 
presomption,  what  falsehood,  what  ignorance,  what  deceitl  what  ma- 
liee  in  censure,  what  dishonesty  in  praise!  Such  a  revelation  would 
be  worthy  a  Quevedo  to  describe  I 

But  this  would  not  be  the  sole  benefit  the  public  would  derive  from 
the  authority  of  divulged  names.  They  would  not  only  know  the  mo- 
tivea  of  reviewers,  but  their  capacities  also ;  they  would  see  if  the 
oitie  were  able  to  judge  honestly,  as  well  as  willing.  And  this  upon 
many  intricate  matters ;  some  relating  to  the  arts,  others  to  the  sciences ; 

brtagiag  me  in  contact  with  that  bookseller,  I  diflcovtred  that  it  was  a  matter  of  the 
■Oil  rankliiif  ooroplaiot  io  his  mind,  that  the  editor  of  the  journal  (who  had  an 
equal  share  himself  in  the  journal,  and  could  not  be  removed),  was  so  anxious  not 
to  deserve  the  reproach,  as  to  be  unduly  harsh  to  the  books  he  was  accused  of  un- 
dnly  fhvowiag:  and  on  looking  over  the  Review,  with  my  cariosity  excited  to  tee 
which  party  was  right,  I  certainly  calculated  that  a  greater  proportion  of  books 
beloBgifigto  the  bookseller  In  question  had  been  severely  treated  than  wasconsUtent 
with  Uw  ratio  of  praise  and  censure  accorded  to  the  works  appertaining  to  any 
other  poMJalier.    In  fact,  the  moment  a  journal  becomes  influential,  its  annual 
profits  are  so  considerable,  that  it  would  be  rarely  worth  while  in  any  bookseller 
wlio  mMj  poasesB  a  share  in  it  to  endanger  its  sale  by  a  suspicion  of  dishonesty. 
Tlie  circumstance  of  his  having  that  share  in  it  is  so  well  known,  and  the  suspicios 
to  which  it  exposes  him  so  obvious,  that  I  imagine  the  necessary  vigilance  of  public 
opinion  to  he  a  sufficient  preventive  against  the  influence  complained  of.    The 
dang^  to  which  the  public  are  exposed  is  more  latent ;  the  influence  of  acquaint- 
ance is  far  greater  and  more  difficult  to  guard  against  than  that  of  booksellers. 
On  looking  over  certain  Reviews,  we  shall  tind  instances  in  which  they  have  puflied 
most  unduly ;  hot  It  is  more  frequently  the  work  of  a  contributor  than  the  publica- 
tion of  the  bookseller  who  promulges  the  Heview.    The  job  is  of  a  more  secret 
character  than  that  which  a  title-page  can  betray.    It  is  surprising  indeed  to  see 
how  readily  the  slightest  and  most  inferior  works  of  a  contributor  to  one  of  Um 
Quarterlies  obtain  a  review,  while  those  of  a  stranger,  however  important  or  po- 
pular, are  overlooked  or  unnoticed,  until  the  favour  of  the  public  absolutely  forces 
theoi  on  the  reluctant  journal.    It  often  happens  that  a  successful  writer  has  been 
most  elaliorately  reviewed  in  all  the  other  periodicals  of  the  civilized  world,  and 
his  name  has  become  familiar  to  the  cars  of  literary  men  throughout  tlie  globes 
before  the  ^arterly  Reviews  of  this  country  bestow  the  slightest  notice  upon  him, 
sr  condescend  even  to  acknowledge  an  acquaintance  with  his  very  existence.    This 
ii  a  wretched  eff'ect  of  influence,  for  it  attempts  to  create  a  monopoly  of  literature ; 
nor  is  that  all— it  makes  the  judges  and  the  judged  one  body,  and  a  Quarterly  Re- 
I      view  a  mere  confederacy  of  writers  united  for  the  purpose  of  praising  each  ocImt 
;      at  an  opportunities,  and  glancing  incliflerently  towards  the  public  when  tiie  greater 
duties  of  self -applause  allow  them  leisure  for  the  exertion.   Great  men  contribute 
to  these  journals,  and  are  praised — nothing  more  just ! — ^but  iittle  men  contrihuta 
also :  and  the  jackal  has  his  share  of  the  hours  as  well  as  the  lion.   It  is  obvious, 
that  if  Reviews  were  not  written  anonymously,  the  public  could  not  be  thus  cheated. 
If  eontrthutors  put  their  names  to  their  articles,  they  could  not  go  on  scratching 
tach  other  at  so  indecent  a  rate;  there  would  be  an  end' to  the  antic  system  of 
these  literary  «tj»t>,  who,  sitting  aloft  on  the  tree  of  criticism,  first  take  care  to 
•Mr  themselves  wHh  the  best  of  the  fruit,  and  then,  with  the  languid  justioe  of 
aiiety,  ehMk  tha  ffsAue  on  the  gasers  below ! 
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OD  wliich  (he  public  in  general  cannot  judge  for  themselves,  but  may 
be  easily  misliKl  by  superficial  notions,  and  think  that  the  uDknown 
author  must  be  a  great  authority ;— this,  I  say,  in  such  cases  would  be 
an  incalculable  advantage,  and  would  take  the  public  at  once  out  of  the 
bands  of  a  thousand  invisible  prclcndcrs  and  impostors. 

An  argument  has  been  adduced  in  favour  of  anonymous  criticism  io 
truly  absurd,  (hat  it  would  not  bo  worth  alluding  to,  were  it  not  so  often 
alleged,  and  so  often  suffered  to  escape  unridiculed.    It  is  this:  that 
the  critic  can  thus  take  certain  liberties  with  the  author  with  impunity; 
that  he  may  be  witty  or  severe,  without  the  penalty  of  being  shot. 
Now,  of  what  nature  is  that  criticism  which  would  draw  down  the  au- 
thor's cartel  of  war  upon  the  critic? — it  is  not  an  age  for  duels  on  light 
offences  and  vague  grounds.     An  author  would  be  laughed  at  from 
one  end  of  the  kingdom  to  the  other,  for  calling  out  a  man  for  merely 
abusing  his  book ;  for  saying  that  ho  wrote  bad  grammar,  and  was  a 
wretched  poet :  if  the  author  were  such  a  fool  as,  on  mere  literary 
ground,  to  challenge  a  critic,  the  critic  would  scarcely  be  such  a  fool 
as  to  go  out  with  him.     "  Ay/'  says  the  critic,  '*  if  I  only  abuse  hb 
book ;  but  what  if  I  abuse  his  person?    I  may  censure  his  work  safely 
— but  supposing  I  want  to  insinuate  something  against  his  character?" 
True,  now  we  understand  each  otlier ;  that  is  indeed  the  question.    I 
turn  round  at  once  from  you,  sir,  the  critic — I  appeal  to  the  public. 
I  ask  them  where  is  the  benefit,  what  the  advantage,  of  aUacking  a 
man's  person,  not  his  book — his  character,  not  his  composition?    Is 
criticism  to  be  the  act  of  personal  vituperation?  then,  let  us  send  to 
Billingsgate  for  our  reviewers,  and  have  something  racy  and  idiomatic 
at  least  in  the  way  of  slang.     What  purpose  salutary  to  literature  is 
served  by  hearing  that  llazlitt  had  pimples  on  his  face?  How  are  poor 
Byron's  errors  amended,  by  filthily  groping  among  the  details  of  his 
private  life — by  the  insinuations  and  the  miscontructions— by  the  mut- 
tered slanders — by  the  broad  falsehoods  which  filled  the  anooymoos 
channels  of  the  press?    Was  is  not  this  system  of  espionage  more  than 
any  other  cause  which  darkened  with  glooomy  suspicion  that  mind, 
originally  so  noble?    Was  not  the  stinging  of  the  lip  the  reMill  of  the 
stung  heart?    Slandered  by  others,  his  irritable  mind  retaliated  by 
slander  in  return ;  the  openness  visible  in  his  early  character  hardened 
into  insincerity,  the  constant  product  of  suspicion ;  and  instead  of  cor- 
recting the  author,  this  species  of  criticism  contributed  to  deprave  the 
man. 

What  did  the  public  gain  by  this  result  of  the  convenience  of  open 
speaking  from  invisible  tonpies? — nothing.  But  why,  my  dear  air, 
(you  who  have  studie<l  the  literary  character  so  deeply,  and  portrayed 
so  well  the  calamities  of  authors,  can  perhaps  tell  me) — why  la  the 
author  to  be  singled  out  from  the  herd  of  men  (whom  be 
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Mi^t  or  to  if  act)  for  the  sole  purpose  of  torlare?  Is  his  nature 
10  modi  less  si  ive  and  gentle  than  that  of  others,  that  the  utmost 
■genoity  is  neo^»»«ry  to  wound  him  ?  Or  why  is  a  system  to  be  in- 
mied  and  encouraged,  for  the  sole  sake  of  persecuting  him  with  the 
liUerest  rancour  and  the  most  perfect  impunity  ?  Why  are  the  rancour 
ind  the  impunity  to  be  modestly  alleged  as  the  main  advantages  of 
ihe  system  ?  Why  are  all  the  checks  and  decencies  which  moderate 
hb  severity  of  the  world's  censure  upon  its  other  victims,  to  be  re- 
Boved  from  censure  upon  him  ?  Why  is  he  to  be  thrust  out  of  the 
pale  of  ordinary  self-defence  ? — and  the  decorum  and  the  fear  of  con- 
mpieDces  which  make  the  intercourse  of  mankind  urbane  and  hu- 
nanized,  to  be  denied  to  one,  whose  very  vanity  can  only  be  fed— 
wlioae  very  interests  can  only  be  promoted,  by  increasing  the  pleasures 
of  the  society  which  exiles  him  from  its  commonest  protection — 
jes !  by  furthering  the  civilisation  which  rejects  him  from  its  safe- 
goards? 

It  is  not  very  easy,  perhaps,  to  answer  these  questions ;  and  I  think, 
lir,  that  even  your  ingenuity  can  hardly  discover  the  justice  of  an  in- 
ventioD  which  visits  with  all  the  most  elaborate  and  recondite  severities 
thai  cooU  be  exercised  against  the  enemy  of  his  kind,  the  unfortunate 
fictim  who  aspires  to  be  their  friend.  Shakspeare  has  spoken  of  de- 
traction as  less  excusable  than  theft ;  but  there  is  a  yet  nobler  fancy 
imong  certain  uncivilised  tribes,  viz.,  that  slander  is  a  greater  moral 
oflence  tlian  even  murder  itself;  for,  say  they,  with  an  admirable 
direwdness  of  distinction,  ''when  you  take  a  man's  life,  you  take  only 
iFhat  he  must,  at  one  time  or  another,  have  lost ;  but  when  you  take 
I  man's  reputation,  you  take  that  which  he  might  otherwise  have  re- 
tained for  ever  :  nay,  what  is  yet  more  important,  your  oiTcnce  in 
the  one  is  bounded  and  deGnite— murder  cannot  travel  beyond  the 
^vo— the  deed  imposes  at  once  a  boundary  to  its  own  eflects ;  but 
in  slander,  the  tomb  itself  does  not  limit  the  malice  of  your  wrong^- 
four  lie  may  pass  onward  to  posterity,  and  continue,  generation  after 
generation,  to  blacken  the  memory  of  your  victim." 

The  people  of  the  Sandwich  Islands  murdered  Captain  Cook,  but 
they  pay  his  memory  the  highest  honours  which  their  customs  acknow- 
ledge ;  they  retain  his  bones  (those  returned  were  supposititious)  which 
ire  considered  sacred,  and  the  priest  thanks  the  gods  for  having 
lent  them  so  great  a  man.  Are  you  surprised  at  this  seeming  incon- 
listency  ?  Alas !  it  is  the  manner  in  which  we  treat  the  great !  We 
murder  them  by  the  weapons  of  calumny  and  persecution,  and  then 
we  declare  the  relics  of  our  victim  to  be  sacred ! 

But  there  is  a  third  ground  for  deeming  the  preservation  of  the 
inonjrmous  advantageous  in  periodicals ;  namely,  that  there  may  be 
opinions  you  wish  to  give  to  the  world  upon  public  events  or  public 
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cbaricters,  which  pri?atechecks  of  circumsUnee  or  idity  mty  iddn 
you  to  withhold  from  the  world,  if  (he  publication  f  your  naiM  I 
indispensably  linked  with  that  of  your  opinions. 

Now  if,  from  what  I  have  said,  it  is  plain  the  anonymooa  fyflaai 
wrong ;  then  the  utmost  use  you  can  make  of  this  argumettt  won 
only  prove  that  there  are  occasional  exceptions  to  the  justneas  of  ll 
rule ;  and  this  I  grant  readily  and  at  once.  He  is  but  a  quack  wl 
pretends  that  a  general  nile  excludes  all  exceptions ;  and  how  lev  s 
the  exceptions  to  this  rule ;  how  few  the  persons  upon  whom  I 
checks  alluded  to  legitimately  operale !  I  leave  to  them  the  right 
availing  tlieroselves  of  the  skreen  they  consider  necessary ;— there  n 
always  be  channels  and  opportunities  enough  for  them  to  consult  I 
anonymous,  8up|)osing  that  it  were  accordant  with  the  genermi  sysk 
of  periodicals  to  give  the  public  the  names  of  their  contributors.* 

I  have  elsewhere,  but  more  cursorily,  put  forth  my  opinions  widi 

gard  to  tho  customary  use  of  the  anonymous  in  periodicals ;  they  hi 

met  but  with  little  fivour  from  periodical  writers,  who  have  eontinu 

to  reiterate  the  old  arguments  which  I  have  already  answered,  rati 

than  attacked  my  replies.    In  fact,  journalists,  misled  by  some  va{ 

notions  of  the  convenience  of  a  plan  so  long  adopted  and  so  aeld 

questioned,  contend  against  a  change  which  would  be  of  the  moel  inc 

culable  advantage  to  themselves  and  their  profession.    It  is  in  vaii 

hope  that  you  can  make  the  press  so  noble  a  profession  as  it  ough 

be  in  the  eyes  of  men,  as  long  as  it  can  be  associated  in  the  public  m 

with  every  species  of  political  apostasy  and  personal  slander ;  it  is  in  « 

to  hope  that  the  many  honourable  exceptions  will  do  more  than  win 

vour  for  themselves ;  they  cannot  exalt  the  characler  of  the  ebss. 

Cerested  as  the  aristocracy  are  against  Ihe  moral  authority  of  the  pn 

and  jealous  as  they  are  of  ils  power,  they  at  present  endeavour  to  ren 

odious  the  general  eiTects  of  the  machine,  by  sneering  down  far  bd 

the  legitimate  grade  the  station  and  respectability  of  the  operatic 

We  cannot  deny  that  a  ncwspaper-wriler,  who,  by  his  talents  and 

channel  to  which  they  are  applied,  exerts  a  far  greater  inOuenei 

*  It  It  alto  obriovt  Uiat  the  tnpiiieBtt  I  litve  addnced  in  flmmr  of  Ite  h 
pita  do  not  apply  to  aiiihoni  publitthing  separate  works,  mora  cspecialljr  ficliai 
in  the  instance  or  Sir  U  alter  ScoU  and  his  uovela :  there,  no  one  ia  injured  hj 
affectation  of  ronoralmeiit— 4here  in  no  third  party  (no  party  attacked  or  defea 
between  the  author  and  tlie  public ;  I  t|»eak  solely  ol*  the  periodical  pren,  whh 
the  moat  inlluenciul  departiueut  or  liie  prchs,  ami  how  it  nay  be  made  ■mm!  kl 
ami  moift  eflkient  towards  the  real  in(ercift.s  or  the  community. 

Couaequeutly  the  readrr  will  remark  in  any  reply  that  may  bo  pal  fiwth  S»ll 
opiniouH,  fintt — that  it  will  be  no  ausuer  to  the  juiitice  of  the  rule  1  aiMrtte  i 
meratp  the  exceptions  I  allow :  Recondl) — that  it  will  be  no  answer  to  my  pvofOli 
relating  to  tbe  penodical  press  to  refer  to  the  adrantages  oT  tte  anoeyMMB  ts 
thors  whoM  wraings  do  uot  dome  under  that  department.  V^ii^  tkit  i  ItMV  i 
the  people,  deeply  interested  in  Ihe  matter,  to  tee  that  I  an  amiwered,  Mt ; 
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•Mn  Am  ilmoit  tty  peer  Id  the  itehn,  ie  only  tt  impmUniib 
lit  he  it  it  the  beck  perkmr  of  Iheprimint-bouie;  laioelety  lie 
If  rmii  the  liik  of  bring  eonfotmded  with  eU  the  mttdemettioiiii, 
idpNseiit,  of  the  joonel  be  hie  eoatribated  to  purify  or  eidt, 
ieewoeietod  nith  the  gmertl  tbtr  of  mpimmg$  end  the  lMhi|; 
nrity  which  the  costom  of  anonymonf  writliig  Meetstriiy  pn^ 
mm  camiol  avoid  looking  upon  him  ee  one  irho  hes  the  powor 
btag  them  in  the  dark,-Huid  the  libele— the  liee  the  feeie  tad 
Mpitnde  of  certain  of  the  Sunday  papen,  hare  an  eifect  of  eael* 
m  all  newipaper^writers  a  ciiqiMon,  from  which  not  only  the 
wUCt  but  the  able*  among  them  are  utterly  f^;  as  at  Teniee, 
■MBber  of  the  secret  coancU,  howefer  hmnana  and  noble»  w- 
aoBM  portion  of  the  odium  and  the  feai^  which  attached  to  the 
iisf  miwitneeied  punishment  and  mysterious  assassinatioa.  In 
Iho  unhappy  practice  of  the  anonymous  is  the  only  ressott  why 
ROf  politkal  power  is  not  also  the  man  of  social  rank.  It  is  a 
•  whkh  favours  the  ignorant  at  the  expense  of  the  wise,  slid 
•Iho  malignant  by  confounding  them  with  the  honest ;  a  praetiee 
iflhlsbBt  is  made  obscure  that  folly  may  not  be  detected,  and 
I  <tf  vice  may  be  liidden  beneath  the  customs  whidi  d^- 


uMfmUk  novel,  a  cavalier  and  a  swindler  meet  one  another.   ' 

Iray,  sir,  may  I  ask  why  you  wdk  with  a  doakf  says  lite 

br. 

eeanse  I  do  not  wish  to  be  known  for  what  I  am,"  answers  the 

Ban.    "  Let  mo  ask  you  the  same  question/' 

aeause  I  wish  to  be  taken  for  srou /'  answered  the  swindler  drOy. 

I  ctttom  of  honest  men  is  often  the  shelter  of  rogues. 

I  quite  clear  that  ir  every  able  writer  affixed  his  name  lo  his  con^ 

one  lo  newspapers,  the  importance  of  his  influence  would  sooa 

to  himself-* 

— "  Nee  Phcbo  gratior  nUa  est 

^in  sbi  qnm  Vari  pnracripfftpagiiia  BOdieii.'^ 

ould  no  longer  be  confused  with  a  herd— he  would  bscowi 
A  and  individualized— a  public  man  as  well  as  a  public  writer : 


rto  Hie  luNunir  of  literature  be  it  said,  tbat  tlie  libellous  Sundi^  papers 
wiflwiHiiS  by  any  literary  saea ;  they  are  oondoeted  chiefly  by  lm^eii-aa#a 
's,ca-dSnMr«r  marlcers  at  gaabling-hooses,  aad  the  very  worst  deaariptln«f 
«ted  Madcguards.  The  only  way,  bv  the  by,  to  check  these  geatieiDn  im 
Msar  efsbaider,  is  to  be  ftrand  in  the  first  coannieBt  oppormirfty  cf  krilieUlf 
heoi  that  personal  chastiseoieBt  which  is  the  perqaiiite  of  bsJUsa.  ^mM 
f,  they  are  not  worthy  the  punishment.  Pardon  me,  they  are  not  worth  the 
e  ourselves  the  luxury  of  i nflicUni  it.  Yon  should  wtk,  but  nerer  miss,  the 
lent  opportunity.  In  the  spirit  of  Dr.  Johnson^i  critioisni  on  the  Hebrides, 
ire  worth  seeim;,''  (said  he,)  **  but  not  worth  90M1  tn  m$f  0m9  MtUe^ 
^  fieiOiaticMns,^  lun  worth  going  to  1t{<iL. 
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he  would  exalt  his  profession  as  himself — the  consideration  aceorded 
to  him  would,  if  he  produced  the  same  effect  on  his  age,  be  the  same 
as  to  a  poet,  philosopher,  or  a  statesman ;  and  now  when  an  entnnee 
into  public  life  may  be  the  result  of  popular  esteem,  it  may  be  the 
readiest  way  of  rendering  men  of  principle  and  information  peraooally 
known  to  the  country,  and  of  transferring  the  knowledge  which,  ia 
order  to  be  efficient  public  writers,  they  must  possess  on  public  affairs, 
to  that  active  career  in  which  it  may  be  the  most  serviceable  to  the 
country,  and  the  most  templing  to  men  of  great  acquirementa  and 
genius.  Thus  the  profession  of  the  Press  would  naturally  attract  the 
higher  order  of  intellect — its  power  would  become  infinitely  baCler 
directed,  and  its  agents  immeasurably  more  honoured.  These  con- 
siderations sooner  or  later  must  have  their  due  weight  with  thoae  from 
whom  alone  the  necessary  reform  can  spring^-the  journalists  then- 
selves.  It  is  not  a  point  in  which  the  legislature  can  interfere:  it 
must  be  left  to  a  moral  agency,  which  is  the  result  of  conviction.  I 
am  firmly  persuaded,  however  opposed  I  may  be  now,  that  I  shall  live 
to  see  [and  to  feel  that  I  have  contributed  to  effect)  the  change. 

Such  is  my  hope  for  the  future ,  meanwhile  let  me  tell  you  an  ad- 
venture that  happened  the  other  day  to  an  acquainiance  of  mine. 

D  is  a  sliarp  clever  man,  fond  of  studying  character,  and  al- 

ways thrusting  his  nose  into  other  people's  affairs.    He  has  wonderful 
curiosity,  which  he  dignifies  by  tiio  more  respectable  name  of  "a 

talent  for  observation."    A  little  time  ago  D made  an  excunion 

of  pleasure  to  Calais.  During  his  short  but  interesting  voyage,  he 
amused  himself  by  recounoitring  the  passengers  whom  Providence 
had  placed  in  the  same  boat  with  himself.  Scarcely  had  his  eye 
scanned  the  deck  before  it  was  irresistibly  attracted  towards  the  figure 
of  a  stranger,  who  sat  alone,  wrapped  in  his  cloak,  and  his  medita- 
tions. My  friend's  curiosity  was  instantly  aroused :  there  was  aa 
inscrutable  dignity  in  the  air  of  the  stranger ;  something  myateriooik 
moodful,  and  majestic,  lie  resolved  to  adventure  upon  satisfying  the 
hungry  appetite  for  knowledge  that  had  sprung  up  in  his  breast :  he 
approached  the  stranger,  and,  by  way  of  commencing  with  civility, 
offered  him  the  newspaper.  The  stranger  glanced  at  him  for  a 
ment,  and  shook  his  head.  ''  I  thank  you,  sir,  I  have  seen  its 
tents  already."     <  The  contenU — he  did  not  say  the  paper ^*  thoagit 

D ,  shrewdly.     The  words  were  not  much,  but  the  air!     The 

stranger  was  evidently  a  great  man ;  perhaps  a  diplomatist.  My  friend 
made  another  attempt  at  a  better  acquaintance;  but  about  this 
the  motion  of  the  steam-vessel  bi^gan  to  affect  the  stranger— 

\nd  \\\%  HOiil  ^ickriH'd  o'er  the  heaving  waTr. 

Maladies  of  this  sort  are  not  favourable  to  the  ripening  of 
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luee.  My  friend,  baffled  and  disappointed,  shrunk  into  himself  ;^Dd 
MOO  afterwards,  amidst  the  tumult  of  landing,  he  lost  sight  of  his 
Ulow-passenger.     Following  his  portmanteau  with  a  jealous  eye, 

It  il  rolled  along  in  a  foreign  wheelbarrow,  D came  at  last  into 

the  eourtyard  of  M.  Dessin's  hotel,  and  there,  sauntering  leisurely  to 
and  fro,  he  beheld  the  mysterious  stranger.  The  day  was  warm;  it 
was  delightful  to  bask  in  the  open  air.  D«—  took  a  chair  by  the 
kilchen  door,  and  employed  himself  on  the  very  same  newspaper  that 
he  bad  offered  to  the  stranger,  and  which  the  cursed  sea-winds  had 
{NreveDted  his  reading  on  the  deck  at  that  ease  with  which  our  na-» 
tional  sense  of  comfort  tells  us  that  a  newspaper  ought  to  be  read. 
Eyeraod  anon,  he  took  his  eyes  from  the  page  and  beheld  the  stranger 
ilill  sauntering  to  and  fro,  stopping  at  times  to  gaze  on  a  green  britska 
with  that  paternal  look  of  fondness  which  declared  it  to  be  an  appro- 
priation of  his  own. 

The  stranger  was  visibly  impatient : — now  he  pulled  out  his  watch, 
—now  he  looked  up  to  the  heavens — now  he  whistled  a  tune-— and 
now  he  muttered,  **  Those  d— d  Frenchmen  I"  A  gentleoian  with  an 
eager  air,  and  a  quick  gait,  entered  the  yard.  You  saw  at  once  that 
he  was  a  Frenchman.  The  eyes  of  Ihc  two  gentlemen  met ;  they  re- 
cognised each  other.  You  might  tell  that  the  Englishman  had  been 
wailing  for  the  new  comer,  the  ''  Bonjour,  vio»cher"  of  the  French- 
man, the  "  How  do  you  do"  of  the  Englishman,  were  exchanged ;  and 

D had  the  happiness  of  overhearing  the  following  conversation : 

French  Gentleman,  *'  I  am  ravished  to  congratulate  you  on  the 
distinguished  station  you  hold  in  Europe.*' 

English  Gentlemufi  (bowing  and  blushing).  *'  Let  me  rather  con- 
gratulate you  on  your  accession  to  the  peerage." 

French  Gentleman.  '*  A  bagatelle,  sir,  a  mere  bagatelle;  a  natural 
compliment  to  my  influence  with  the  people.  By  the  way,  you  of 
course  will  be  a  peer  in  the  new  batch  that  must  be  made  shortly  V 
English  Gentleman  (with  a  constrained  smile,  a  little  in  contempt, 
and  more  in  mortification).  ''No,  monsieur,  no;  we  don't  make 
peers  quite  so  easily." 
French  Gentleman.     ''Easily!   why,  have  they    not  made  Sir 

George and  Mr.  W peers?    the  one  a  mere  elegant,  the 

other  a  mere  gentilhomme  de  province.     You  don't  compare  iheic 
daims  with  your  great  power  and  influence  in  Europe !" 

English  Gentleman.     "  Hum — hi — hum ;  they  were,  men  of  great 
birth  and  landed  property." 

French  Gentleman  (taking  snuff).     "Ah!  I  thought  you  English 
were  getting  better  of  your  aristocratic  prejudices  :  Virtus  est  sola 
nobiliUur 
English  Gentleman.     "  Perhaps  those  prejudices  are  respectable. 

11 
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By  the  way,  to  speak  frankly,  ire  were  a  lillle  aorpriaed  io  Englaiid 
at  fomr  elevation  lo  the  peerage/' 

Frcnfh  Gentleman.     "  Surprised  i-^^iahle  f— why  ?" 
BfigiUh  Oentletnan.    "  Ilum— really— the  editor  of  a  newspaper 
^huml — hem  1" 

Frr.nefi  Oenileman.  "Editor  of  a  newspaper!  why,  whoatMU 
get  political  rank,  but  those  who  wield  political  power?  Your  ticwa- 
papiT,  for  instance,  is  more  formidable  to  a  minister  than  anj  dukl 
Now  you  know,  with  us,  M.de  Lalot,  M.  Thiers, — Gulzot,— Cbl- 
tecubriand,  and,  in  short,  nearly  all  the  great  men  you  can  naiLc,  wrila 
for  the  newspapers." 

English  Gentleman,     **  Aha !  but  do  they  &wn  it?" 

French  Gentleman.  "  Own  it!  to  be  sure;  they  are  too  proud  to 
do  so  :  how  else  do  they  get  their  reputation  f 

English  Grutleman.  "  Why,  with  us,  if  a  member  of  pirlianeal 
sends  us  an  article,  it  is  under  a  pledge  of  the  strictest  secrecy.  Aa  lor 
Lord  Brougham,  the  bitterest  accusation  ever  made  against  him  was. 
that  lie  wrote  for  a  certain  newspaper." 

French  Gentleman.  "  And  did  Lord  Brougham  write  for  (hit 
newspaper  ?" 

English  Gentleman.     *'  Sir ;  (hat  is  a  delicate  question." 

French  Gentleman.  **  Why  SO  reserved  ?  In  France  the  wKtM 
of  our  journals  are  as  much  known  as  if  they  put  their  namea  to  their 
articles;  which  indeed,  they  very  often  do." 

English  Gentleman.  **  But  supposing  a  great  man  is  known  to  write 
an  article  in  my  |)a|)er,  all  the  other  papers  fall  foul  on  him  for  demran- 
ing  himself :  even  /,  while  I  write  every  day  for  it,  should  be  very  angry 
it  the  coxcombs  of  the  clubs  accused  mc  of  it  to  my  face." 

Frenth  Gentleman  (laying  his  finger  to  his  nose).  "laee,  I  see, 
you  ha\c  not  the  pride  of  class  which  we  have.  The  nobleman  will 
us,  is  proud  of  showing  that  ho  has  power  with  those  who  address  the 
people  :  the  plebeian  writer  is  willing  to  rrceivc  a  certain  reapei.iabi- 
lity  from  the  assistance  of  the  nobleman  :  thus  each  class  gives  eonss- 
quence  to  the  other.  But  you  all  write  under  a  veil ;  and  aiich  a  wiWh 
tier  of  blackguards  take  advantage  of  the  concealment  that  the  respectable 
man  covets  concealment  as  a  skreen  for  himself.  This  is  the  reasal 
Uiat  you  have  not — pardon  mc,  monsieur — as  high  a  station  u  youoi^ 
to  have;  and  \^hy  you  astonish  me.  by  thinking  it  odd  that  I,  »ho^ 
vanity  ajiarl,  can  sway  the  minds  of  thousands  every  moming,  shonU 
receive*'  (spoken  with  diguilicd  disdain]  ''the  trumpery  honour  of  I 
peerage  !*' 

** Messieurs,  the  dinner  is  served,"  said  the  gargonf  and  Ihelvs 
gentlemen  walked  into  the  salon,  leaving  D— —  in  a  fever  of  afM^ 
tion. 
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m,  gatftm"  said  he,  under  his  breath,  and  beckoning  to  th6 
who  b  that  English  genlleman  ?" 

tare — ^,  the — vat  you  call  him,  le  redacteur  of— de  editor 

per." 

and  the  French  gentleman  ?" 

ieor  Bertin  de  V ,  pair  de  France,  and  editor  of  de  Jour- 

^ebats," 

me!"  said  D ,  **  what  an  adventure!" 

the  account  my  friend  D has  given  me  of  a  dialogue 

wo  great  men.     It  is  very  likely  that  D 's  talents  for  ob- 

may  be  eclipsed  by  his  talentof  invention  :  I  do  not,  therefoni, 
I  as  a  (rue  anecdote.  Look  upon  it,  if  you  please,  as  an  ima- 
itcrsation,  and  tell  me  whether,  supposing  It  had  taken  place, 
ot  hate  been  exceedingly  natural.  You  must  Class  it  among 
M  of  the  vra'semhlahle,  if  you  reject  it  from  tho^  of  (he  fftai. 
custom  of  the  anonymous  would  never  have  so  long  snstain- 
ith  us,  had  it  not  been  sanctioned  by  the  writers  of  the  aris- 
it  is  among  the  other  benefits  literature  owes  to  them.  It  H 
ore  convenient  to  a  man  moving  in  a  largo  society,  than  to 
ir,  who  is  mostly  confined  to  a  small  circle.  The  rich  man 
i^er  (ogain  byahappy  criticism,  but  he  may  have  much  malice 
by  a  piquant  assault.  Thus  the  aristocratic  contributors  to  a 
ive  the  most  insisted  upon  secrecy,  and  have  been  accustomed 
he  bitterest  sallies  on  their  friends.  The  unfortunate  Lord 
es,  and  we  learn  that  one  of  his  best  compositions  was  a  most 
attack,  in  a  Quarterly  Review,  upon  his  intimate  companion 
se  he  was  anxious  not  to  be  known  !  There  are  only  two 
men  to  whom  the  anonymous  is  really  desirable.  The  per- 
illeman  who  fears  to  be  cut  by  the  friend  ho  injures,  and  the 
iLguard  who  dreads  to  be  horsewhipped  by  the  man  he  maligns, 
ne  more  eonsideralion  I  shall  conclude  this  chapter.  I  inti- 
he  commencement  of  it,  that  the  influence  of  the  press  was 
intagonist  principle  to  that  of  the  aristocracy.  This  is  a  hack- 
lion,  yet  it  is  pregnant  with  many  novel  speculations, 
luence  of  the  press  is  the  influence  of  opinion ;  yet,  until  very 
e  current  opinion  was  decidedly  aristocratic: — the  class 
dressed  by  the  press  is  the  middle  class;  yet,  as  we  have  seen 
is  among  the  middle  class  that  the  infiuence  of  the  English 
y  has  spread  some  of  its  most  stubborn  roots.  How  then  has 
become  the  antagonist  principle  of  the  aristocratic  power? 
Irst  place,  that  portion  of  the  press  which  on'^/yia/^^  opinion 
mostly  anti-aristocratic,  and  its  reasonings,  unpopular  at  first, 
^ly  gained  ground.  In  the  second  place,  the  anonymous 
bich  favours  all  personal  slandef ,  and  which,  to  feed  the  ptib- 
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He  tas(e»  must  slander  dislinguislicd,  aud  not  obicure,  sUiioa^  hu 
forwarded  the  progress  of  opinion  against  the  aristocratic  body  by  the 
most  distorted  exaggeration  of  the  individual  vices  or  foibles  of  its  mem- 
bers. By  Ihe  mere  details  of  vulgar  gossip,  a  great  wholesale  principle 
of  indignation  at  Ihc  privileged  order  has  been  at  work ;  just  as  in  ripen- 
ing the  feelings  that  led  to  the  first  French  revolution,  i^ie  UlUe-laUle 
of  antechambers  did  more  than  Ihe  works  of  philosophers.  The  fri- 
volity and  vices  of  the  court  provoked  a  bitterer  contempland  neenl- 
ment  by  well-coloured  anecdotes  of  individual  courtiers,  than  the 
elaborate  logicofDiderotor  the  polished  sarcasmsof  Voltaire.  And  wan- 
dering for  one  moment  from  the  periodical  press  to.  our  lighter  Gctions, 
it  is  undeniable  that  the  novels  which  of  late  have  been  so  «*ag0r]y  read, 
and  which  profess  to  give  a  description  of  the  life  of  the  higher  circles, 
have,  in  our  own  day,  nauseated  the  public  mind  with  the  description 
of  men  without  hearts,  women  without  chastity,  polish  without  diyiity, 
and  existence  without  use. 

A  third  reason  for  the  hostility  of  the  political  press  to  the  anplocncy 
is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstances  of  those  who  write  for  it.  They 
live  more  separated  from  sympathy  with  aristocratic  influenoes  than 
any  other  class  :  belonging,  chiefly,  to  the  middle  order,  they  do  nol. 
like  the  middle  order  in  general,  have  any  dependence  on  the  cuslon 
and  favour  of  the  great;  literary  men,  they  are  not,  like  aulhoif  in 
general,  courted  as  lions,  who,  mixing  familiarly  with  their  superion, 
are  either  sofieued  by  unmeaning  courtesies,  or  imbil>e  the  Yeoeratioe 
which  rank  aud  wealth,  personally  approached,  instil  into  the  human 
mind,  as  circiunstances  at  present  form  it.  They  mostly  regard  the 
great  aloof  and  at  a  distance ;  they  see  their  vices,  which  are  alvap 
published,  and  rarely  the  virtues  or  the  amenities,  which  are  not  known 
beyond  the  threshold.  The  system  strikes  them,  unrelieved  by  an; 
afloclion  for  its  component  parts.  I  have  observed,  with  modi 
amusement,  the  eflect  often  produced  on  a  periodical  writer  hy  bring 
merely  brought  into  contact  with  a  man  of  considerable  rank.  He  if 
charmed  with  his  urbanity — astonished  at  his  want  of  vitihle  pride— 
be  no  longer  sees  the  pensioned  and  titled  apostate,  but  the  agreeable 
man  ;  and  his  next  article  becomes  warped  from  its  severity  in  deepilt 
of  himself.  One  of  Uie  bitterest  assailants  of  Lord  Eldon,  having  oc- 
casion to  wait  on  that  nobleman,  was  so  impressed  with  the  mild  ai^ 
kindly  bearing  of  the  man  he  had  been  attacking,  that  he  laid  it  dove 
as  a  rule  nevor  afterwards  to  say  a  syllable  against  him.  So  shackM 
do  men  become  in  great  duties  by  the  smallest  conventional  inddenH 

But  the  ordinary  mass  of  newspaper-writers  being  thus  a  pecubr 

and  separate  body  untouched  by  the  influence  which  they  imnmifi 

and  often  ualled  themselves  by  the  necessary  effects  of  the  anon jmetf 

system,  have  been  therefore  willing  to  co-operale  to  1 1  irlain  and  I-  ^ 
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eitent  with  the  originatora  of  opinion.  And  thus,  in  those  crises 
which  ooDSlantly  occur  in  political  affairs,  when  the  popular  mind,  as 
yet  imdeteniiiiied,  follows  the  first  adviser  in  whom  it  has  been  accus- 
tonad  to  coDfide — when,  in  its  wavering  confusion,  either  of  two  opi- 
nions imy  be  reflected,  the  representative  portion  of  the  press  has 
Qflbally  taken  that  opinion  which  is  the  least  aristocratic;  pushing  the 
more  popular,  not  to  its  full  extent,  but  to  as  great  an  extent  as  was 
ebmpBtible  with  its  own  interest  in  representing  rather  than  originating 
opinion.  Thereare  certain  moments  in  all  changes  and  transits  of  politi- 
cal power,  when  it  makes  all  the  difference  which  of  the  unsettled  doubts 
in  the  pablic  mind  is  expressed  the  first,  and  hastened  into  decision. 

To  these  causes  of  the  anti-aristocratic  influence  of  the  press,  we  must 
add  another,  broader  and  deeper  than  all.  The  newspaper  not  only 
discQsees  questions,  but  it  gives,  in  its  varied  pages,  the  results  of  sys- 
tems;— proceedings  at  law— convictions  before  magistrates — abuses  in 
institolions— unfairness  in  taxation — all  come  before  the  public  eye ; 
thus,  though  many  see  not  how  grievances  are  to  be  redressed,  all  allow 
that  the  grievances  exist.  It  is  in  vain  to  deny  that  the  grievance  is 
moally  on  the  side  of  the  unprivileged.  No  preponderating  power  in  a 
state  can  exist  for  many  years,  without  (unconsciously,  perhaps,)  favour- 
ing itself.  We  have  not  had  an  aristocratic  government,  without 
having  had  laws  passed  to  itsownadvantage— withoutseeinglhespiritof 
the  presiding  influence  enter  into  our  taxation,  bias  our  legislature,  and 
fix  its  fangs  into  our  pension-list ;  the  last,  though  least  really  grievous 
of  all — yet  the  most  openly  obnoxious  to  a  commercial  and  overbur- 
dened people.  Nor  must  it  be  forgotten,  that  while  the  abuses  of  any 
system  are  thus  made  evident  and  glaring,  the  reasons  for  supporting 
that  system  in  spite  of  abuses  are  always  philosophical  and  abstruse  : 
so  that  the  evil  is  glaring,  the  good  unseen.  This,  then,  is  the  strong- 
est principle  by  which  the  press  works  against  the  aristocracy — the 
|>riaciple  most  constantly  and  most  powerfully  enforced.  A  plain  reci- 
lalaflectsmore  than  reasoning,  and  seems  more  free  from  passion,  and 
the  Press,  by  revealing  facts,  exerts  a  far  more  irresistible,  though 
less  noisy  sway,  than  by  insisting  on  theories  :  —  in  the  first  it  is  the 
witness;  in  the  last,  the  counsel. 

And  yet  this  spirit  of  Revelation  is  the  greatest  of  all  the  blessings 
which  the  liberty  of  the  press  confers  ;  it  is  of  this  which  philosophers 
ipctk  when  they  grow  warm  upon  its  praises — when  wisdom  loses  its 
measured  tone  of  approval,  and  reasoning  itself  assumes  the  language 
of  declamation.  As  the  nature  of  evidence  is  the  comparison  of  facts, 
80  to  tell  us  all  things  on  all  sides  is  the  sole  process  by  which  we  arrive 
at  truth.  From  the  moment  an  abuse  is  published,  we  are  certain 
that  the  abuse  will  be  removed.  In  the  sublime  language  of  a  great 
monlist,  '/  Errors  cease  to  be  dangerous  when  it  is  permitted  to  con-^ 
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tradici  them ;  they  tre  soon  known  to  be  errora ;  they  sipl^  ip(a  the 
Abyss  of  forgelfulncss,  and  Truth  alone  swims  over  tlie  TMt  fi^lert  of 
Ages."    This  publicity  is  man's  nearest  approach  lo  the  omaiicieMS 
of  his  great  Creator ;  it  is  the  largest  result  of  union  yet  known,  for  h 
is  the  eiprcssion  of  the  Universal  Mind.    Thus  are  we  enabled,  know- 
ing what  98  to  be  eflected,  to  elTect  according  to  our  knowledge— (or 
to  knowledge  power  is  proportioned.    Ooanipotence  is  tho  neoeaiary 
consequence  of  omniscience.    Nor  can  we  contemplate  wiihqul «  deep 
emotion,  what  may  bo  the  result  of  that  great  measure,  which  maii 
sooner  or  later  be  granted  by  the  legislature,  and  which,  by  the  de- 
struction of  the  stamp  duly  on  political  periodicals,  will  exlend  to  at 
unbounded  a  circle  this  sublime  prerogative  of  publicity^of  oopveying 
principles — of  expresciing  opinion — of  promulging  facts.     So  looo  as 
the  first  confusion  that  attends  the  sudden  thawing  o\di  long  monopoly 
is  cleared  away — when  it  is  open  to  every  man,  rich  or  poor,  lo  ex- 
press  the  knowledge  lie  has  hoarded  in  his  closet,  or  even  at  hit  loom; 
when  the  stamp  no  longer  confines  to  a  few  the  power  of  legitimate  io- 
struclion;  when  all  may  pour  their  acquirements  into  the  vast  commoe- 
wealth  of  knowledge — it  is  impossible  to  calciilato  the  ultimate  results 
to  human  science,  and  the  advancement  of  our  race.     Some  taint 
conjecture  may  be  made  from  a  single  glance  at  the  crowded  reports 
of  a  parliamentary  committee ;  works  containing  a  vast  hoard  of  prM> 
tical  knowledge,  of  inestimable  detail,  often  collected  from  witnesses 
who  otherwise  would  have  been  dumb  for  ever ;  works  now  unread, 
scarce  known,  confined  to  those  who  want  them  least,  by  Ihem  not 
rendered  profitable :  when  we  recollect  that  in  popular  and  familiar 
shapes  that  knowledge  and  those  details  will  ultimately  find  n  natural 
Tent,  we  may  form  some  slight  groundwork  of  no  irralionol  gucssai 
towards  the  future  ;  when  the  means  of  knowledge  shall  be  open  U 
all  who  read,  and  its  expression  lo  all  who  think.    Nor  roual  vo  lor- 
get,  that  from  the  mechanic,  the  mechanic  will  more  easily  leirn ;  as 
it  has  been  discovered  in  the  Lancaster  schools,  that  by  boya,  hoys 
can  be  best  instructed.    Half  the  success  of  the  pupil  depends  on  his 
familiarity  and  sympathy  with  the  master.    ReOeetioos  thue  epenal 
to  us,  expand  into  hopen,  not  vague,  not  unfounded,  hut  which  ns 
dreams  of  imaginary  optimism  have  yet  excelled.     What  triumph  for 
him,  who,  in  that  divine  spirit  of  pro|)hecy  which  foresees  in  liiturs 
happiness  the  result  of  present  lesislation,  has  been  t  diacipln.'  i 
worker  for  the  saving  truth,  that  enlightenment  furthers  amelioration 
—who  has  built  the  port  and  launched  the  ship,  and  suflbred  Iho  ob- 
stacles of  nature  and  the  boundaries  of  the  world  to  be  the  only  bar 
and  limit  to  the  commerce  of  the  mind :  he  may  look  forward  into  liipe, 
and  see  his  own  name  graven  upon  a  thousand  landmarks  of  Iho  pro* 
gress  of  the  human  intellect.    Such  men  are,  to  aU  wWoqi,  whil 
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Bi^n  waioolf  l4  9  part  of  it.  II  is  better  to  allow  philosophy  ta  be 
ifiivertal,  than  to  become  a  philosopher.  The  wreath  that  beiongs  to 
a  bme  of  this  order  will  be  woven  from  the  best  affections  or  mankind : 
its  glory  will  be  the  accumulated  gratitude  or  generations.  It  is  said, 
thai  Id  the  Indian  plain  of  Dahia,  Ihe  Creator  drew  forth  from  the  loins 
pf  Adam  hia  whole  posterity :  assembled  together  in  the  size  and  sem- 
b!aiico  of  small  ants,  these  pre-existent  nations  acknowledged  God, 
and  confessed  their  origin  in  his  power,  ^ven  so  in  some  great  and 
filing  project  (or  the  welfare  of  mankind— the  progenitor  of  benefits, 
QMOunted  and  unborn,  we  may  trace  the  seeds  of  its  offspring  even  to 
the  eonfines  of  eternity  ;  we  may  pass  before  us,  though  in  a  dwarfed 
and  io^orious  shape,  the  mighty  and  multiplied  blessings  to  which  it 
|hal|  give  bjrth,  all  springing  from  one  principle,  all  honouring  llnr, 
who  9f  that  principle  was  the  Vivifier  aQ4  (he  Maker  I 
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UTERATURE. 

Obiervatioa  of  a  OeriDan.--Oreat  Writers  and  no'greiit  Works. »Ths  poverty  of 
our  preseot  Literature  in  all  Dppartraents,  save  Ihe  Imaginative  — History. — Po- 
litical Coapoftition. — The  Belles  letters  pcruliarly  harren. — liemarkM  on  the 
Writini^  or  Disraeli,  Hazlitt,  Charles  Lainli,  Walter  Laiidor,  Southey,  and 
Moore. — Causes  or  the  Decline  or  the  Belles  Lettres,  and  ihe  undiminished 
Emioence  of  fictitious  Literature  alone — The  Revolution  that  has  heen  wrought 
hf  Ptfriodicals.— The  Imaginative  Faculty  has  reflected  the  Philosophy  of  the 
Age. — ^hy  did  Scott  and  Byron  represent  the  Mind  or  their  Generation? — The 
merit  c  Lonl  Byron*s  earlier  Poems  exaggerate<l. — Want  of  (^randeur  in  their 
Coaeeptiou.— The  Meritofhis  Tragedies  undervalued.— Brief  Analysis  in  support 
of  these  Opinions. — Why  did  the  Tragedies  disappoint  the  World  ? — The  Asser- 
tion liat  Byron  wanted  Variety  in  dramatic  Cbaraetfr  contradicted  — The  Cause 
of  the  public  Di8ap|)ointnient.— The  Age  identified  itselTwith  him  a/ofi«.— Kecol- 
)eetJoas  of  the  Sensations  produced  by  his  Death.?— Transition  of  the  lotellectual 
Spirit  of  the  Perio<l  from  the  ideal  to  the  actual. — Cause  or  the  craving  for  fa- 
shiooable  Novels. — Their  Influence. — Necessity  of  cultivating  the  ImaginatioD.— 
Pkeaeot  intellectual  Disposition  and  Tendency  of  the  Age. 

"  Tbis  is  a  great  literary  epoch  with  your  nation,"  said  a  German  to 
ne  the  other  day.  '*  You  have  magnificent  writers  amongst  you  at 
this  day,  their  names  are  known  all  qver  Europe ;  but  (putting  the 
poeli  out  of  the  question)  where,  to  aik  a  simple  question,  are  their 
wriliugs? — which  are  the  great  prose  works  of  your  contemporaries 
that  you  recommend  me  to  read?  What,  especially,  are  the  recent 
masterpieces  in  criticism  and  the  belles  Mires  ? 

This  question,  and  the  lame  answer  tba(  I  ooofess  I  gave  to  it,  set 
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me  upon  considering  why  we  had  undoubtedly  at  this  day  many  great 
writers  in  the  Humane  Loiters,  and  yet  very  few  great  books.  For  the 
last  twenty  years  the  intellectual  racultics  have  been  in  full  foliage,  but 
ha?e  borne  no  fruit,  save  on  one  tree  alone ;  the  remarkable  fertility 
of  which  forcibly  contrast  the  barrenness  of  the  rest,  and  may  be  con* 
sidered  among  the  most  startling  of  the  literary  phenomena  of  the  times 
— I  mean  the  faculty  of  the  Imagination.  I  am  asked  for  the  great 
books  we  have  produced  during  the  last  twenty  years,  and  my  memory 
instantly  reverts  to  the  chf*fs^d*iEuvre8  of  poets  and  writers  of  ficUoD. 
The  works  of  Byron,  Wordsworth,  Scott,  Moore,  Shelley,  Campbell, 
rush  at  once  to  my  tongue :  nay,  I  should  refer  to  later  writers  in  ima- 
ginative literature,  whose  celebrity  is,  as  yet,  unmellowed,  and  wliose 
influence  limited^  long  ere  the  contemporary  works  of  a  graver  nature 
would  force  themselves  on  my  recollection  :  debar  me  the  imaginative 
writings,  and  i  could  more  easily  close  my  catalogue  of  great  works 
than  begin  it. 

In  imaginative  literature,  then,  we  are  peculiarly  rich ;  in  the  grater 
letters  wo  arc  as  singularly  barren. 

In  History  we  have  surely  not  even  secondary  names;  we  hate 
commentators  on  history,  rather  than  historians :  and  the  general  dioh 
ness  of  the  atmosphere  may  be  al  once  acknowledged,  when  we  point 
as  luminaries  to  a******  and  a  *  *  *  *. 

In  Moral  Philoso))hy,  a  subject  which  I  shall  reserve  for  a  separate 
chapter,  the  reputation  of  one  or  two  high  names  does  not  detract  from 
the  general  sterility.  Few  indeed  are  the  works  in  this  noble  depart- 
ment of  knowledge,  that  have  been,  if  published,  made  known  to  the 
public  for  a  period  inconceivably  long,  when  wo  consider  that  we  live 
in  an  age  when  the  jartzon  of  moral  philosophy  is  so  popularly  affected. 

In  that  part  of  political  literature  which  does  not  embrace  political- 
ci  onomy,  we  arc  also  without  any  great  works :  but  yet,  singularly 
enough,  not  without  many  perhaps  unequalled  writers— Southey,  Wit- 
son,  Cobbett,  Sydney  Smith,  the  profound  and  vigorous  editor  of  the 
Examiner^  the  original  and  humorous  author  of  the  Com  Law  Ctfia* 
chiam,  and  many  others  whom  I  can  name  (but  that  almost  every  i 
fluenlial  Journal  betrays  the  eminent  talent  that  supports  it],  are 
who  have  developed  some  of  the  highest  i)Owers  of  composition,  in  a 
series  of  wriliniis  intended  onlv  for  the  hour.  In  miscellaneous  lite- 
rature,  or  what  is  commonlv  termed  the  belfea  letires.  wo  have  not 
very  remarkably  enriched  the  collection  bequeathed  to  us  by  the  John- 
aonian  era.  The  name  of  one  writer  I  must,  however,  single  from  the 
reat,  as  that  of  the  most  elegant  gossip  from  the  learned  letlen,  not 
•nly  of  his  time,  hut,  perhaps,  his  country;  and  I  select  it  the  men 
gladly,  because,  popular  as  he  is,  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever  obtained 
from  rriticisoi  a  fair  acknowledgment  of  the  eminent  station  he  ia  en- 
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tided  to  claim.  The  reader  has  already  discovered  that  I  speak  of  your- 
self,  the  author  of  The  Curioaitiea  of  LiteratuTe^  The  Calamities  of 
^HthoTB^  and,  above  all,  the  Essay  upon  the  Literary  Character. 
In  the  Iwo  first  of  these  works  you  have  seemed  to  me  to  be  to  lite- 
rature what  Horace  Walpole  was  to  a  court; — drawing  from  minutis, 
which  you  are  too  wise  to  deem  frivolities,  the  most  novel  deductions, 
and  the  mosl  graceful  truths ;  and  seeming  to  gossip,  where  in  reality 
yoo  philosophize.  But  you  have  that  which  Horace  Walpole  never 
poasened — that  which  is  necessary  to  the  Court  of  Letters,  but  forbidden 
to  the  Court  of  Kings :  a  deep  and  tender  vein  of  sentiment  runs,  at  no 
unfreqoent  times,  through  your  charming  lucubrations;  and  I  might 
instance,  as  one  of  the  mosl  touching,  yet  linexaggerated  conceptions  of 
human  character,  that  even  a  novelist  ever  formed,  the  beiaiutiful  Essajf 
upon  Shenstone.  That,  indeed,  which  particularly  distinguishes  your 
writings,  is  your  marvellous  and  keen  sympathy  with  the  Uterary  cha- 
racter in  all  1(8  intricate  mazes  and  multiplied  varieties  of  colour.  You 
identify  yourself  wholly  with  the  persons  on  whom  you  speculate ;  you 
enter  into  their  heart,  their  mind,  their  caprices,  their  habits,  and  t^lr 
eccentricities ;  and  this  quality,  so  rare  even  in  a  dramatist,  is  entirely 
new  in  an  essayist.  I  know  of  no  other  lucubrator  who  possesses  it : 
with  a  subtile  versatility  you  glide  from  one  character  to  another,  and 
by  examination  re-create ; — drawing  from  research  all  those  new  views 
and  bold  deductions  which  the  poet  borrows  from  imagination.  The 
gallant  and  crafty  Raleigh,  the  melancholy  Shenstone,  the  antiquarian 
Oldys— each  how  di(Terenl,  each  how  profoundly  analyzed,  each  how 
peculiarly  the  author's  own !  Even  of  the  least  and  lowest,  you  say 
something  new.  Your  art  is  like  that  which  Fontaine  would  at-* 
tribute  to  a  more  vulgar  mastery : — 


Un  roi  prudent  et  sage, 


De  ses  moindres  sujets  sail  tirer  quelque  usage. 

But  the  finest  of  all  your  works,  to  my  mind,  is  the  Eisay  an  the 
Literary  Character;  a  book,  which  he  who  has  once  read,  ever  recurs 
to  with  delight :  it  is  one  of  those  rare  works,  in  which  every  part  is 
adorned,  yet  subordinate  to  the  whole — in  which  every  page  displays  a 
beauty,  and  none  an  impertinence. 

You  recollect  the  vigorous  assault  made  at  one  time  against  a  peculiar 
school  of  writers ;  years  have  passed,  and  on  looking  back  over  the  ad- 
ditions those  years  have  brought  to  our  belles  lettres,  the  authors  of 
that  calumniated  school  immediately  occur  to  us.     The  first  of  tbesv  *  > 
writers  is  Mr.  Hazlilt,  a  man  of  a  nervous  and  original  mind,  of  greet  r 
powers  of  expression,  of  a  cool  reason,  of  a  warm  imagination,  of  ImJ 
perfect  learning,  and  of  capricious  and  unsettled  taste.    The  chief  fault 
of  his  essays  is,  that  they  are  vague  and  desultory ;  they  leave  no  clear 
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conclusion  on  f he  mind ;  they  are  a  scries  of  brilliant  obaenratioM, 
without  a  result.  If  you  are  wiser  when  you  have  concluded  one  of 
them,  it  seems  as  if  you  were  made  so  by  accident ;  some  aphorism, 
half  an  impertinence,  in  the  middle  of  the  essay,  has  struck  on  the 
the  truth,  which  the  peroration,  probably,  will  again  carefully  wrap  io 
obscurity.  Hazlilt  has  aspired  to  be  the  universal  critic ;  he  has  com- 
mented on  art  and  letters,  philosophy,  manners,  and  men :  in  regard  to 
the  last,  for  my  own  part,  I  would  esteem  him  a  far  more  questionable 
authority  than  upon  the  rest ;  for  ho  is  more  occupied  in  saying  sbrevd 
things  of  character,  than  in  giving  you  the  character  itself.  He  wanted, 
perhaps,  a  various  and  actual  experience  of  mankind  in  all  its  grades; 
and  if  he  had  the  sympathy  which  compensates  for  experience,  it  was 
not  a  catholic  sympathy,  it  was  bestowed  on  particular  tenets  and  their 
professors,  and  was  erring,  because  it  was  sectarian.  But  in  letters 
and  in  art,  prejudice  blinds  less  than  it  does  in  character;  and  in  tliasa 
the  metaphysical  bias  of  his  mind  renders  him  often  profound,  and  «1* 
ways  ingenuous;  while  the  constant  play  of  his  fancy  redeenw  and 
brightens  even  the  occassional  inaccurancy  of  bis  taste. 

Mr.  Leigh  Hunt's  Indicator  contains  some  of  the  most  delicali  and 
subtle  criticisms  in  the  language.  His  kindly  and  cheerful  syqipatby 
with  Nature — his  perception  of  llie  minuter  and  more  latent  aounnsef 
the  beautiful — spread  an  irresistible  charm  over  his  compositiona,«^lMit 
he  has  not  as  yet  done  full  justice  to  himself  in  his  prose  writings,  and 
must  rest  his  main  reputation  upon  those  exquisite  poems  which  lbs 
age  is  beginning  to  appreciate. 

Tke  E%saj/M  of  Eiiat  in  considering  the  recent  additions  Io  our 
belles  leilret,  cannot  be  passed  over  in  silence.  Their  beauty  is  ia 
their  delicacy  of  sentiment.  Since  Addison,  no  writer  has  displayed 
an  equal  refinement  of  humour;  and  if  no  single  one  of  Mr.  Lamb'i 
conceptions  equals  the  elaborate  painting  of  Sir  Hoger  do  Coverlet, 
yet  his  range  of  characfer  is  more  extensive  than  Addison's,  and  in  hif 
humour  tliere  is  a  deeper  pathos.  His  compositions  are  so  pcrCedly 
elaborate,  and  so  minutely  Gnished,  that  they  partake  rather  nf  tha 
character  of  |Kx;try  than  of  prose ;  they  are  as  perfect  in  their  way  ap 
the  Odes  of  Horace,  and  at  times,  as  when  commencing  his  invocalioB 
to  "the  Shade  of  Elliston"  he  breaks  forth  with 


"  Joyoosest  of  once-embodied  spirits,  whither  at  length  hast  Chou 

we  might  almost  fancy  that  he  had  set  Horace  before  him  as  f  mpdoL 

Among  the  most  remarkable  men  of  the  day  in  command  of  lan^ 
guago— in  scholastic  copiousness  of  learning — in  deep  and  laborions 
thouglit— in  elevatiou  of  sentiment — I  would  place  \Val|or 
Few  men  were  better  calculated  to  lead  the  literature  of  (be 
unhappily  for  all,  he  lias  not  entered  into  that  ambili9ii--|^  lm 
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thrown  the  mighty  wealth  of  his  thoughts  into  frigid  and«  unpopular 
chaoneb.  His  "  Imaginary  Conversations"  are  replete  with  every 
beauty  of  intellect— every  grace  of  composition ;  but  '*  Imaginary 
Cooversations"  must  evor  want  the  irresistible  charm  of  truth.  Dia- 
logue, so  admirable  a  method  of  investigation  in  the  actual  world 
when  living  witnesses  are  confronted,  and  truth  elicited  through  all 
the  windings  of  cross-examination, — becomes  cold  and  unreal  when 
the  Author  summons  the  actors  at  his  caprice,  and  pours  bis  own 
language  from  their  li{)s — he  has  it  then  "  all  his  own  way" — makes 
giants  at  his  whim — to  kill  them  at  his  caprice.  The  wisdom, 
which  if  uttered  in  his  own  person  would  be  irresistible — uttered  by 
another  seems  only  an  emanation  from  a  peculiar  character — we  ask 
vhether  or  not  it  be  appropriate — not  whether  it  be  true.  As  philo- 
iophy,  it  becomes  dubious,  and  as  fiction,  it  is  uninteresting;  like  the 
long  speeches  on  the  French  stage,  it  is  |lie  Drama  without  events^— a 
declamation  answen^d  by  a  declamation.  Had  Landor  put  forward  the 
pilh  and  matter  of  his  dialogues  as  essays— the  results  of  his  individual 
opinions — they  would  have  carried  with  them  far  more  weight  and 
obtained  t  wider  and  more  unmingled  admiration.  But  his  peculiar 
genius  lies,  perhaps,  in  History.  His  acute  penetration  into  character 
—his  eiteasive  knowledge — his  generous  and  lofty  views — qualified 
in  the  closet  only  by  his  experience  of  mankind,  render  him,  atK)ve 
most  men  living,  worthy  to  redeem  our  age  from  that  singular  barren- 
ness in  historical  literature,  which  Schlcgel  has  not  perhaps  unjustly 
attributed  to  our  neglect  of  Moral  Philosophy.  Yet  in  the  vigour  of 
life,  and  with  all  the  resources  of  retirement,  amidst  the  shades  which 
Dante  inhabited  and  Boccaccio  celebrated,  he  has  it  still  in  his  power 
to  do  the  amplest  justice  to  his  magnificent  intellect.  But  after  all^\ 
leisure  is  not  the  best  nurse  to  exertion.  What  an  addition  to  the  Cu-  \ 
riositiesof  Literature  might  bo  made  from  the  inquiry  into  those  books 
which  have  never  been  written — because,  living  apart  from  the  world, 
men,  the  best  fitted  for  the  task,  have  escaped  those  incentives  to  vanity 
which  are  the  usual  minislrauts  of  Ambition.  When  we  cease  to  be  ■ 
jostled  by  little  men,  we  are  apt  to  forget  the  desire  to  be  great.  ^ 

But  the  most  various,  scholastic,  and  accomplished  of  such  of  our 
literary  contemporaries  as  have  written  works  as  well  as  articles,  and 
prose  as  well  as  poetry — is,  incontestably,  Dr^Spulhpy.  "  The  Life 
of  Nelson"  is  acknowledged  to  be  the  best  biography  of  the  day.  *'  The 
Life  of  Wesley"  and  ''The  Book  of  the  Church,"  however  adulterated 
by  certain  prepossessions  and  prejudices,  are,  as  mere  compositions, 
characterized  by  an  equal  simplicity  and  richness  of  style, — an  equal 
dignity  i^nd^n  equal  e^se.  No  writer  blends  more  happily  theacademical 
graces  of  the  style  of  the  last  century,  with  the  popular  vigour  of  that 
wUih  distinguislies  the  present.    His  Colloquies  ^e,  I  suspect,  the 
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work  00  which  he  chiefly  prides  himself,  but  they  do  not  seem  to  me  to 
contain  the  best  cliaractcrislics  of  his  genius.  The  work  is  OTerloided 
with  quotation  and  allusion,  and,  likcTarpeia,  seemscrushed  beneilh 
the  weight  of  its  ornaments;  it  wants  the  great  charm  of  that  simple  Tenra 
which  is  so  peculiarly  Soulheian.  Were  I  to  do  justice  to  Soulhey'f 
cast  of  mind — to  analyse  ils  properties  and  explain  its  apparent  oontn- 
dictions,  I  should  fill  the  two  volumes  of  this  work  with  Southey  alone. 
Sullice  it  now  (another  occasion  to  do  him  ampler  justice  may  oeeor 
elsewhere),  to  make  two  remarks  in  answer  to  the  common  ehargei 
against  this  accomplished  writer.  He  is  alleged  to  be  grossly  in- 
consistent in  politics,  and  wholly  unphilosophical  in  morals.  I  hold 
both  these  charges  to  spring  from  the  coarse  injustice  of  party.  If  eter 
a  man  wrote  a  complete  vindication  of  himself— that  vindication  is  to 
be  found  in  Southey's  celebrated  Letter  to  a  certain  Member  of  Plw- 
liamenl;  the  triumphant  dignity  with  which  he  puts  aside  each  soo- 
cessive  aspersion — the  clearness  with  which,  in  that  Letter,  his  briglit 
integrity  shines  out  through  all  the  mists  amidst  which  it  Tolnntarfly 
passes,  no  dispassionate  man  can  mark  and  not  admire.  Bui  he  is  not 
philosophical? — No, — rather  say  he  is  not  logical;  his  philosophy  is 
large  and  learned,  but  it  is  founded  on  hypothesis,  and  is  poetical,  not 
metaphysical.  What  I  shall  afterwards  say  of  Wordsworth  would  be 
equally  applicable  to  Southey,  had  the  last  been  less  passionate  and  kfl 
of  a  political  partisan. 

The  brilliancy  of  Moore  so  radiant  in  verse,  assumes  a  tinsel  and 
meretricious  character  when  he  enters  upon  prose.  In  his  *'  Caplaia 
Rock,"  and  in  his  **  Life  of  Sheridan,"  he  covers  his  style  with  a  pro- 
fusion of  ornaments  which  have  no  other  eflect  than  that  of  wearying 
at  once  by  their  impertinence  and  frivolity.  His  sense  walks  abodt 
like  one  of  the  eunuchs  of  the  Roman  Empire,  painted  and  emascalate; 
he  seems  to  forget  that  the  great  use  of  illustration  is  either  to  render 
thought  more  clear  or  more  elevated :  when  it  accomplishes  either  sf 
these  objects,  it  matters  little  how  often  it  occurs — abundance  is  not 
necessarily  superfluity.  Mr.  Fonblanque  in  the  "  Examiner"  indulges 
still  more  in  metaphor  and  illustration,  than  Moore  does  in  the  mesl 
rhetorical  of  his  passages ;  but  who  would  ever  complain  of  FonManqns 
as  an  over-ornamontcd  or  redundant  writer?  In  the  one  aathor 
the  thought  is  subservient  to  the  embellishment,  in  the  other  Ills 
embellishment  to  the  thought :  — the  one  only  weaves  the  holyday 
garlands  which  the  later  Romans  adapted,  formed  rather  of  silkea 
imitations  than  of  natural  flowers ;  but  the  flowers  of  the  other,  like 
those  of  the  ancient  thyrsus,  are-genuine  in  themselves,  and  yet  selling 
only  to  decorate  the  sword  beneath  them.  The  fault  of  Mr.  Moon  in 
the  works  I  refer  to,  is  not  then  so  much  that  the  ornament  is  abandanl. 
as  that  It  is  disproportioned  to  the  meaning,  and  artiBcial  rallMr 
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il  in  iUelf.  His  *' Epicurean/'  as  well  as  his  farce  of  the  **  Blue 
king/'  proves  his  deGciency  in  dramalic  genius — the  story  fails  in 
rest ;  it  evinces  considerable  talent,  but  talent  in  fiction  is  wasted 
n  it  neither  touches  the  passions,  nor  improves  the  mind — merely 
nose  is  unworthy  the  efforts  of  a  great  writer ;  yet  the  ' '  Epicurean" 
oely  attains  even  that  object — short  as  it  is,  il  wearies.  A  fault  in 
work  in  common  with  most  of  Mr.  Moore's  prose  works,  is  an  un- 
latary  affectation  of  learning — a  learning  that  savours  of  the  com- 
i-place-book,  and  not  silently  embuing,  pervading,  penetrating, 
whole  body  of  thought, — he  stains  his  materials  with  the  colour  of  I 
oedar-wood;  but  where  is  the  invisible  perfume?  In  his  later 
luctions,  as  the  lives  of  Lord  Edward  Fitzgerald  and  Lord  Byron, 
eminent  poet  is  more  successful  because  more  simple ;  and  the 
especially  will  be  one  of  the  most  standard  and  enduring  biographies 
le  English  language.  Il  is  true  that  it  is  deficient  in  that  subtle 
emment  of  character  which  nothing  but  a  deep  philoiopby  can 
in;  but  it  is  full  of  brilliant  painting,  of  vivid  feeling,  of  those 
lelesB  fascinations  by  which  Genius  is  enabled  to  redeem  its  faults  : 
Byron's  own  letters  supply  the  errors  of  the  biographer,  and 
serve  us  from  adopting  the  misconception  of  the  latter  as  to  the 
igled  and  singular  character  he  undertook  to  analyze  and  decipher, 
a  poet,  Moore  must  stand  unrivalled  and  inimitable  in  his  own  line, 
osan  has  ever  attained  to  his  power  of  blending  the  simplest  feeling 
h  the  richest  imagery.  His  ''  Irish  Melodies" — a  thousand  times 
re  valuable  and  more  perfect  than  the  "LallaRookh" — make  the 
lest  monument  that  any  modern  poet  has  reared  to  the  niinstrelsy 
lis  nation.  It  is  perfectly  national — rormed  for  all  lime — but  suited 
he  character  of  one  land.  You  read  In  those  beauliful  poems  the 
y  soul  of  the  Irish  people: — their  fancy — their  patriotism — their 
h  sense  of  honour — their  melancholy  pride  of  wrong  (for  Ihey  who 
e  received  injustice  become  proud  at  last  of  their  sufferings) — their 
demess  of  heart,  and  their  exaggeration  of  language,  are  all  depicted 
he  words  which  illustrate  and  immortalize  their  music.  Scott  has 
A  into  life  Ihe  ballad  spirit,  not  of  Scotland  only,  but  the  whole 
rlh.  But  the  ''Irish  Melodies"  breathe  of  Ireland  alone — they 
irtray,  indeed,  feelings  that  are  universal  and  eternal — but  in  those 
pes  and  colours  in  which  they  clothe  themselves  to  the  imagination 
I  particular  people.  The  temples  of  Athens,  the  pyramids  of  Egypt, 
not  more  purely  national  Ihan  Ihey  are.  And,  therefore,  in  cen- 
tring, in  this  book,  writers,  not  so  much  in  proportion  to  their  own 
rita,  as  in  proportion  to  their  inQuence  on  their  time — it  is  the  Irish 
ilodies  above  all  the  other  works  of  Moore  that  have  represented 
:uliar  classes  of  people  and  certain  habits  of  sentiment  and  thought 
ilmoat  alone  of  all  ihe  writings  of  a  man  whose  genius  has  been 
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equalled  by  few  since  the  creation  of  literature  itself — Ihey  have 
possessed  that  enviable  [lower,  without  which  Genius  fulfils  not  its 
pro|>cr  end — of  influencing  the  destiiiii'S  of  mankind,  and  directing  the 
currents  of  opinion.  They  have  tended  incalculably  to  increase 
throughout  England — throughout  Europe — a  sympathy  for  Ireland, 
and  a  compassion  for  her  \\rongs.  As  whatever  fully  gains  the  heart, 
guides  the  operations  of  the  mind,  so  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much 
of  every  legislative  measure  for  the  relief  of  Ireland  has  been  indebted 
unconsciously  lo  the  nuise  of  the  grea test  of  her  bards— -the  Popular 
Poet  is  among  the  mosl  oTrclive  of  I^egislalors. 

It  would  be  no  unpleasant  task  lo  pursue  yet  farther  the  line  of  indi- 
vidual crilicism;  but  in  a  work  of  this  nature,  single  instances  of  lite- 
rary merit  are  only  cilod  as  illuslralions  of  a  particular  stale  of  letters; 
and  the  mention  of  authors  must  bo  regarded  merely  in  the  same 
!i;;ht  as  quotations  from  books,  in  which  some  compliment  is  indeed 
rendered  to  the  passage  quoted,  but  assuredly  without  disrespect  to 
those  which  do  not  recur  so  easily  to  our  memory,  or  which  seem  lets 
apposite  to  our  purpose. 

Still,  recuring  to  my  first  remark,  we  cannot  but  feel  impressed, 
while  adducing  some  names  in  the  non-inventive  classes  of  literature, 
with  the  paucity  of  those  that  remain.  It  is  a  great  literary  age— wo 
have  great  literary  mm — but  where  are  thi'ir  works?  a  moment's 
reflection  gives  us  a  reply  to  the  question)  we  must  seek  them  not  in 
detached  and  avowed  and  standard  puhlirations,  but  in  periodical  mis- 
cellanies. It  is  in  these  journals  that  the  most  eminent  of  our  recent 
men  of  leUers  have  chiefly  obtained  their  renown — it  is  here  that  we 
Gnd  the  sparkling  and  sarcastic  Jellrey — the  incom))arable  humour  and 
transparent  logic  of  Sidney  Smith — the  rich  and  glowing  criticism  of 
Wilson — the  nervous  vigour  and  brilliant  imagination  of  Macaulev, 
(who,  if  he  had  not  been  among  the  greatest  of  En;:lisli  orators,  would 
have  been  among  the  most  commanding  of  English  authors]  ;  it  is  in 
periodicals  that  many  of  the  most  beautiful  evidences  of  Suuthey's 
rich  taste  and  antique  sinteliness  of  mind  are  to  be  sought,  and  that 
the  admirable  editor  of  The  Examiner  has  embodied  the  benevo- 
lence of  Renlham  in  the  wit  ol  Courier.  Nay,  even  a  main  purlioo 
of  lht>  (*ssays,  which  now  collected  in  a  separate  shape,*  have  become 
a  permanerii'Hltlition  to  our  lileiature,  i\\>\  upp(*ared  amidst  a  crowd 
of  articles  of  fuiiilive  interest  in  tlh>  journals  of  the  day,  and  owe  to  the 
accident  of  republication  their  claims  to  the  attention  of  |H)Sterily. 
From  this  singular  eircumstaiMre,  as  the  fittest  fact  whereon  lo  build 
our  deductions,  we  may  commence  our  sur\ey  of  tlie  general  lotdl- 
lectual  Spirit  of  the  Time. 

Elia,  many  ol  ihc  Es.sa)-«  of  ilazliU,  6i.c. 
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fTolation  that  has  b^n  effected  by  PeriodjcjULj  tentoia  ii, 
volutions,  the  result  of  no  imknediate  cause ;  it  commenced 
ick  as  the  reign  ot  Anne.  The  success  of  (he  Toiler 
taior  opened  a  new  Beld  to  (he  cmula(ion  ot  literary  men/ 
)  natural  sympa(hy  between  literature  and  politics,  the  samd 
into  which  the  one  was  directed  afforded  equal  temptation 
?r;  men  of  the  highest  intellect  and  rank  were  delighted  to 
I  constant  and  frequent  means  of  addressing  the  public;  the 
pinionsof  Addison,  Steele,  Bwift,  Bolingbroke,  and  the  fit* 
3n  of  Wharton  himself,  found  vent  in  periodical  composition, 
on  once  set,  its  advantages  were  too  obvious  for  it  not  to 
and  thus  the  examples  of  Chesterfield  and  Pulteney,  of 
joldsmilh,  and  Mackenzie,  sustained  thodigriity  of  this  species 
,  so  unpretending  in  its  outward  appearance,  and  demand- 
3te  so  much  excellence  to  preserve  its  importance.  The 
lircd  by  periodical  essays  gave  consequence  and  weight  to 
miscellsnies — criticism  became  a  vocation  as  books  mulli-b' 
he  Journal  desSvavans  of  the  French  begat  imitators  ill 
similar  journals  rose  and  increased  in  number  and  influer.e\ 
eviewers  soon  grew  a  corporate  body  and  a  formidable 
The  abuses  consequent,  as  we  have  shown,  on  an  anonymous 
^n  to  be  early  apparent  in  these  periodicals,  Which  were 
feeble  in  proportion  to  their  bulk,  and  of  the  less  value 
to  their  greater  ostentation.  The  public  sickened  of  7'Ae 
Review,  and  the  Edinburgh  Quarterly  arose.  From  the 
e  of  this  latter  work,  which  was  thccroi;\n  and  apex  of 
reviews,  comnicnccs  the  deterioration  of  our  standard 
— and  the  dimness  and  scantiness  of  isolated  works  on  po-^ 
cism,  and  the  belles  lettres,  may  be  found  exactly  in  proper* 
brilliancy  of  this  new  focus,  and  the  rapidity  with  which  K 
to  itself  the  talent  and  knowledge  of  the  lime.  The  effect 
I  work  produced,  its  showy  and  philosophical  tone  of  crili- 
mystery  that  attached  to  it,  the  excellence  of  its  composition) 
\  it  an  honour  to  he  ranked  among  its  contributors.  Th# 
lime  intervening  hclween  the  publication  of  its  numbers  was 
i  to  the  habits  and  taste  of  the  more  elaborate  and  scholastit 
/rilers;  what  otherwise  they  would  have  published  in  a  ve- 
'  willini;ly  condensed  into  an  essay;  and  found  for  the  first 
isccllaneous  writing^,  that  with  a  less  risk  of  failure  thanii 
i  publication,  they  obtained,  for  the  hour  at  least,  to  equal 
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Revipw**  ofDc  For,  roniinpncing  in  1704  and  continued  till  1718, 
inly  matters  on  politics  and  trade,  but  also  what  he  termed  a  •camdal 
treating  on  poetry,  chticUm,  &c.  contained  the  proliable  germ  of  the 
Sptctator. 
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reputation.    They  enjoyed  indeed  a  double  sort  of  fame,  for  the  arti- 
cle not  only  oblaincd  praise  for  iU  own  merit,  but  caught  no  feeble 
reflection  from  the  general  esteem  conferred  upon  the  Miscellany  ibel[; 
add  to  this  the  high  terms  of  pecuniary  remuncralion,   till  then  un- 
known in  periodicals,  so  templing  to  the  immediate  wants  of  the  younger 
order  of  writers,  by  which  an  autlior  was  sure  of  obtaining  for  an 
essay  in  the  belles  Mires  a  sum  almost  equal  to  that  which  he  would 
have  gleaned  from  a  respectable  degree  of  success  if  the  essay  had 
been  separately  given  to  the  world ;  and  this  by  a  mode  of  publicalioo 
which  saved  him  from  all  chances  of  loss,  and  the  dread  of  responsi- 
bility ; — the  certain  anxiety,  the  probable  mortification.     In  few  yean 
the  Quarterly  Review  divided  the  public  with  the  ^c/tn^r^A,  and 
the  opportunities  alTorded  to  the  best  w Titers  of  the  day  to  express,  pe- 
riodically, their  opinions,  were  thus  doubled.     The  consequence  was 
unavoidable ;   instead  o[  w  riling  volumes,  authors  began  pretty  gene- 
rally to  write  articles,  and  a  literary  excrescence  monopolized  the 
nourishment  that  should   have  extended  to  thn  whole  body :  hence 
talent,  however  great ;  taste,  however  exquisite ;  knowledge,  however 
enlarged,  were  directed  to  fugilivc  purposes.     Literary  works,  in  the 
magnificent  thought  o{  Bacon,  are  the  Ships  of  Time ;  precious  was  the 
cargo  wasted  upon  vessels  which  sunk  for  ever  in  a  three   months 
voyage!  What  might  not  Jeffrey  and  Sidney  Smith,  in  the  vigour  of 
their  age,  have  produced  as  authors,  if  tlxiy  had  been  less  industrious 
as  reviewers.     The  evil  increased  by  degrees ;  Iheprofoundest  writers, 
began  to|)erceive  that  the  period  allotted  to  the  duration  of  an  article 
was  scarcely  sufficient  inducement  to  extensive  and  exhausting  labour; 
(even  in  a  quarterly  review  the  brilliant  article  dazzled  more  than 
the  deep:  for  true  wisdom  recpiires  lime  for  appreciation),  and  though 
still  continuing  the  mode  of  publication  w  hich  proflered  so  many  con- 
yeoienccs,  they   became  less  elaburnte  in  Iheir  reasonings,  and  less 
accurate  in  their  facts. 

Thus,  by  a  natural  reaction,  a  temporary  form  of  publication  pro- 
duced a  bias  to  a  superficial  order  of  composition ;  and,  while  intel- 
lectual labour  was  still  altracted  towards  one  quarter,  it  was  deterio- 
rated, as  monopolies  are  wont  to  be,  by  the  clTecls  of  monopoly  ilii.'!f. 
But,  happily,  there  was  one  faculty  of  genius  which  these  miscellaniif 
could  not  materially  attract,  and  that  was  the  Ixagikativi.  The  poet 
and  the  novelist  had  no  temptation  to  fritter  away  their  conceptions  in 
the  grave  and  scholastic  pages  of  the  Ouarlerly  Journals;  they  were 
atill  compelled,  if  they  exceeded  the  slender  limits  alloled  to  them  io 
magazines,  to  put  forth  si'parnte  works;  to  incur  individual  responsi- 
bility ;  to  appeal  to  Time,  as  their  tribunal ;  to  meditate-— to  prepare 
—to  perfect.  Hence  one  principal  reason,  among  others,  why  the 
Imaginative  Literature  of  the  day  has  been  so  nuich  more  widely  and 
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sueoafsfolly  cuUivated  than  any  olher  branch  of  intellectual  exertion. 
The  best  writers  in  other  branches  write  the  reviews*  and  leave  only 
the  inferior  ones  to  write  the  books. 

The  imaginative  Faculty  thus  left  to  its  natural  and  matured  ten-  | 
daociea,  we  may  conceive  that  the  spirit  and  agitation  of  the  age  exer-  1 
cited  upon  the  efforts  it  produced  the  most  direct  and  permanent  in- 
fluence.   And  it  is  in  the  poetry  and  the  poetic  prose  of  our  time  that 
we  are  chiefly  to  seek  for  that  sympathy  which  always  exists  between 
the  inCollectual  and  the  social  changes  in  the  prevalent  character  and  | 
aentiment  of  a  People.        &  /^^\  f  S"  v 

There  is  a  certain  period  of  civilization,  ere  yet  men  have  begun  to 
disconnect  the  principles  to  bo  applied  to  future  changes  from  a  vague 
rsterence  to  former  precedents;  when  amendment  is  not  orthodox,  if 
considered  a  novelty ;  and  an  improvement  is  only  imagined  a  return 
to  some  ancient  and  dormant  excellence.  At  that  period  all  are  willing 
to  listen  with  reverential  interest  to  every  detail  of  the  Past;  the 
customf  of  their  ancestors  have  for  them  a  superstitious  alkaction,  and 
even  the  spirit  of  innovation  is  content  to  feed  itself  from  the  devotion 
to  antiquity.  It  was  at  this  precise  period  that  the  genius  of  Walter 
Scott  brought  into  vivid  portraiture  the  very  images  to  which  In- 
quiry was  willing  to  recur,  satisfied  the  half  unconscious  desire  of  the 
age,  and  represented  its  scarcely  expressed  opinion.  At  that  period, 
too,  a  distaste  to  the  lilorature  immediately  preceding  the  time  had 
grown  up;  a  vague  feeling  that  our  poetry,  become  frigid  and  tame  by 
echoed  gallicisms,  required  some  return  to  the  national  and  more  pri-* 
mitive  tone.  Percy's  Ballads  had  produced  a  latent  suspicion  of  the 
value  of  re-working  rorgotlen  mines  :  and,  above  all,  perhaps,  purer 
and  deeper  notions  of  Shakspeare  had  succeeded  the  vulgar  criticism 
that  had  long  depreciated  his  greatest  merits ;  he  had  become  studied, 
as  well  as  admired  ;  an  alTection  had  grown  up  not  only  for  tbe  crea- 
tions of  his  poetry,  but  the  stately  and  antique  language  in  which  they 
were  clothed.  These  feelings  in  the  popular  mind,  which  was  in  that 
slate  when  both  Poetry  and  Philosophy  were  disposed  to  look  favour- 
ably on  any  able  and  deliberate  recurrence  to  the  manners  and  the 
apirit  of  a  past  age,  Sir  Walter  Scott  was  the  first  vividly  and  popularly 
to  represent;  and,  therefore,  it  is  to  his  pages  that  the  wise  historian 
will  look  not  only  for  an  epoch  in  poelical  literature,  but  the  reflection 
of  the  moral  sentiment  of  an  age.  The  prose  of  that  great  author  is 
but  a  continuation  of  the  effect  produced  by  his  verse,  only  cast  in  a 
more  familiar  mould,  and  adapted  to  a  wider  range; — a  reverberation 
of  the  same  tone,  carrying  the  sound  to  a  greater  distance. 

A  yet  more  deep  and  enduring  sentiment  of  the  time  was  a  few  years 
afterwards  embodied  by  the  dark  and  meditative  genius  of  Byron;  but 
I  apprehend  that  Criticism,  amidst  all  the  inquiries  it  directea  towtrdf 

It 
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the  causes  of  Ihe  sensntion  produced  by  Ihat  poet^  did  not  give  snlReieiit 
imporlSDce  to  those  in  reality  the  most  effective.* 

Let  lis  consider  : — 

lo  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  in  attempting  lo  trace  the  causes 
operating  on  the  National  Character  of  the  English,  I  ascrilied  lo  Ihe 
peculiar  tone  and  cast  of  our  aristocracy  much  of  that  rtscrved  and 
unsocial  spirit  which  proverbially  r>ervades  all  classes  of  our  country- 
men. To  the  same  causes,  combini'd  with  the  ostentation  of  eom- 
roerce,  I  ascribed  also  much  of  that  Imliowness  and  plitler  which  belong 
to  the occtipalions  of  Ihe  great  world,  and  that  fretfulncss  and  pride, 
that  uneasy  and  dissalisfK^d  temper,  which  are  engendered  by  a  variety 
of  small  social  distinctions,  and  Ihe  eternal  rjfinff,  and  consequent 
mortification,  which  those  distinctions  produce.  These  feelings,  Ihe 
slow  growth  of  centuries,  became  more  and  more  developed  as  the  ef- 
fects of  civilization  and  wealth  rendered  the  ariitocralic  influences 
more  general  upon  the  subordinate  cliisst*s.  In  the  indolent  luxuries 
of  a  court,  what  more  natural  than  satiety  among  the  great,  and  a 
proud  discontent  among  their  emulators  ?  The  Peace  just  concliidt*d, 
and  the  pause  in  continental  ei^citemenl,  allowed  these  pampered,  yet 
not  unpoetical  springs  uf  sentiment,  to  be  more  deeply  and  sensibly  Ii-ll; 
and  the  public,  no  longer  comiM^lied  by  War  and  the  mighty  career 
of  Napoieon  to  turn  their  attention  to  the  action  of  life,  could  give 
their  sympathies  undivided  to  the  lirst  who  should  repn^senl  their 
thoughts.  And  these  very  thoughts,  these  very  sources  of  senlimeel— 
this  very  satiety — this  very  discontent — this  profound  and  meUncholy 
temperament,  the  result  of  certain  socIjI  systems — the  first  liic»eanlas 
of  Vhiidd  Harold  suddenly  appeared  to  represent.  They  loucbed  the 
most  sensitive  chord  in  Ihe  public  heart — they  expressed  what  every 
one  felt.  The  position  of  the  author  once  attracting  curiosity,  was 
found sin;$ularly  correspondent  with  the  sentiment  he  embodied,  lib 
rank,  hi»  supposed  melancholy,  even  his  re;iiiled  beauty,  added  a  na- 
tural intere>t  to  his  genius.  Ho  became  the  Ty|>e,  Ihe  Ideal  of  the 
slate  of  mind  he  represented,  and  tho  woil.l  willingly  assnctated  his 
person  with  his  works,  liecansit  they  thus  seemed  cictually  to  incorpo- 
rate, and  in  no  undiirnirkMl  or  unuraeefid  sha|>e,  the  principle  of  their 
own  lon^-nlI^^ed  senlinu*nls  and  most  connnon  emotions.  Sir  Philip 
Sidney  represented  the  iK)pular  sentiment  in  Elizabeiirsday— Byroa 

*  I  do  nut  lien'  ntop  to  trace  the  maiiiier  in  uliirh  the  gpniim  ofSrott  or  BjVM 
wa«  rormni  iiy  the  wrilingh  ol  lehs  po|iiilar  aiiihorH :  Wonliiwoiili  and  Colcrhlgt  9^ 
■ittied  grcail>  tuwanis  tlie  ripeiiin^  or  thoNC  reeiiii^<(  uhicfa  proiliired  ibc  L^  if 
the  Last  MiiHirel  and  ChiUic  ll:in)ld: — .>in  preHciit  ohjei*t  ik,  however,  nMiatf  *o 
show  the  f«enttineiit  of  tlie  age  ait  emiKxiied  in  I  be  iuohI  poftttlar  nud  achMMrMjpii 
thapen.  ir  my  limit*  allowed  me  to  go  tioinewbat  more  back  want  in  Ibn  •rilkal 
history  of  our  literature,  I  could  trace  the  firiit  origin,  or  rather  revival  ol  opr 
(■odem)  romautic  poetry  to  an  earlier  founder  than  Coleridge,  who  h 
tomtdtre d  iu  parent. 
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that  10  oar  own.  Each  became  the  poetry  or  a  particular  age  pnt  into 
aclioQ^-each,  iucor|K)ra(e(l  with  the  feelings  he  had  addressed,  attract«- 
ed  towards  himself  an  enthusiasm  which  his  genius  alone  did  not 
deserve.  It  is  in  vain,  therefore,  that  we  would  now  coolly  criticise 
the  merits  of  the  first  Cantos  of  Childe  Harold,  or  those  Eastern  Tales 
by  which  they  were  succeeded,  and  in  which  another  sentiment  of 
the  age  was  addressed,  namely,  that  craving  for  adventure  and  wild 
iocident  which  the  habit  of  watching  for  many  years  the  events  of  a 
P'irlentous  War,  and  the  meteoric  career  of  the  modern  Alexander, 
naturally  engendered.  We  may  wonder,  when  we  now  return  to 
those  poems,  at  our  early  admiration  at  Uieir  supposed  philosophy  of 
tone  and  grandeur  of  thought.  In  order  to  judge  them  fairly,  we  must 
recall  the  feelings  Ihcy  addressed.  With  nations,  as  with  individuals, 
it  is  necessary  to  return  to  past  emotions  in  order  to  judge  of  the  merits 
of  past  appeals  to  them.  We  attributed  truth  and  depth  to  Lord 
Byroo's  poetry  in  proportion  as  it  expressed  our  own  thoughts  ;  just 
as  10  the  affairs  of  life,  or  in  the  speeches  of  orators,  we  esteem  those 
men  tlie  most  sensible  who  agree  the  most  with  ourselves — embellish- 
ing and  exalting  only  (not  controverting)  our  own  impressions.  And 
in  tracing  the  career  of  this  remarkable  poet,  we  may  find  that  he  he* 
came  less  and  less  popular  in  proportion,  not  as  his  genius  waned,  but 
as  he  addressed  more  feebly  the  prevalent  scnlimenl  of  his  times :  for 
I  suspect  that  future  critics  will  agree  that  there  is  in  his  tranediea^ 
which  were  never  popular,  a  far  higher  order  of  genius  than  in  his 
Eastern  Tales  or  i\\Q  first  two  cantos  of  Chilie  Harold.  The  highest 
order  of  poetical  genius  is  usually  evinced  by  the  'onceplion  rather 
than  the  execution  ;  and  this  often  makes  the  main  diirerence  between 
Melodrame  and  Tragedy.  There  is  in  the  early  poems  of  Lord  Byron 
scarcely  any  clear  concept  ion  at  all ;  there  is  no  harmonious  plan,  com- 
prising one  great,  consistent,  sysiemalic  whole  ;  no  epic  of  events  art- 
fully wrought,  progressing  through  a  rich  variety  of  character,  and 
through  the  struggles  of  contending  passions,  to  one  mighty  and  inevi- 
table end.  If  we  take  the  most  elaboraie  and  most  admired  of  his  tales. 
The  Corsair,  we  shall  recognize  in  its  conception  an  evident  want  of 
elevation.  A  pirate  taken  prisoner — released  by  a  favourite  of  the 
harem — escaping — and  linding  his  mistress  dead  ;  there  is  surely 
nothing  beyond  melodrame  in  the  design  of  this  story,  nor  do  the  in- 
cidents evince  any  great  fertility  of  invention  to  counterbalance  the 
want  of  greatness  in  the  conception.  In  this  too,  as  in  all  his  tales, 
though  full  of  passion — and  this  is  worth  considering,  since  it  is  for  his 
delineations  of  passion  that  the  vulgar  laud  him — we  may  observe  that 
he  describes  a  passion,  not  the  struggles  of  passions.  But  it  is  in  the 
last  that  a  master  is  displayed  :  it  is  contending  emotions,  not  the  pre^ 
valence  of  one  emotion,  that  call  forth  all  the  subtle  eomprehensioB,  et 
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deep  research,  or  giant  grasp  of  man's  intricate  nature,  in  which  coo- 
aists  the  highest  order  of  that  poetic  genius  which  works  out  its  result 
by  character  and  fiction.     Thus  the  struggles  of  Medea  are  more  dread 
than  the  determination  ;  the  conflicting  passions  of  Dido  eyiiiee  the 
most  triumphant  effect  of  Virgil's  skill ; — to  describe  a  murder  if  the 
daily  task  of  themelodramatist — the  irresolution,  the  horror,  the  t Imf- 
gle  of  Macbeth,  belong  to  Shakspeare  alone.    When  Byron'a  heroes 
commit  a  crime,  they  march  at  once  to  it :  we  see  not  the  pause — the 
self-counsel — the  agony  settling  into  resolve ;  he  enters  not  into  that 
delicate  and  subtile  analysis  of  human  motives  which  excites  so  ab- 
sorbing a  dread,  and  demands  so  exquisite  a  skill.     Had  Shakspeare 
conceived  a  Gulnare,  he  would  probably  have  presented  lo  us  in  ter- 
rible detail  her  pause  over  the  couch  of  her  sleeping  lord  :  we  should 
have  seen  the  woman's  weakness  contesting  with  the  bloody  purpose  ; 
she  would  have  remembered,  though  even  with  loathing,  that  on  the 
breast  she  was  about  to  strike,  her  head  had  been  pillowed ; — she  would 
have  turned  aside — shrunk  from  her  design — again  raised  the  da^er : 
you  would  have  heard  the  sleeping  man  breathe — she  would  have 
quailed — and,  quailing,  struck  I     But  the   death-chamber — which 
would  have  been  the  scene  in  which,  above  all  others,  Shakspeare 
would  have  displayed  himself — is  barred  and  locked  to  Byroo.    He 
gives  us  the  crime,  but  not  all  the  wild  and  fearful  preparation  to  it. 
So  again  in  Parisina  : — from  what  opportunities  of  exercising  his  art 
does  the  poet  carefully  exclude  himself  1     With  what  minute,  and  yet 
stern  analysis,  would  Sophocles  have  exhibited  the  contest  in  tbebrmt 
of  the  adulteress  I — the  love — the  honour — the  grief— the  dread — the 
horror  of  the  incest,  and  the  violence  of  the  passion ! — but  Byroo  pro- 
ceeds at  once  to  the  guilty  meeting,  and  the  tragic  hbtory  is,  as  much 
as  can  be  compatible  with  the  materials,  merged  into  the  amorous 
fragment.     If  Byron  had,  in  his  early  poems,  conceive<l  tho  history  of 
Othello,  he  virould  have  given  us  the  murder  of  Desdemona,  but  never 
the  interviews  with  lago.    Thus,  neither  in  the  conception  oftheplot, 
nor  the  fertile  invention  of  incident,  nor,  above  all,  in  the  dissection  of 
passions,  can  the  early  poems  of  Lord  Byron  rank  with  the  bi^ier  mas- 
terpieces of  Poetical  Art. 

But  at  a  later  period  of  his  life  more  exalted  and  thoughtful  DOlioosof 
bis  calling  were  revealed  to  him,  and  I  imagine  that  his  acquaintance 
with  Shelley  induced  him  to  devote  his  meditative  and  brooding  mind  lo 
those  metaphysical  inquiries  into  the  motives  and  actions  of  men  wtatk 
lead  to  deep  and  hidden  sources  of  character,  and  a  more  entire  eoa- 
prehension  of  the  science  of  poetical  analysis. 

Hence  his  tragedies  evince  a  much  higher  order  of  coneepCion«  and  a 
much  greater  mastery  in  art,  than  his  more  celebrated  poems.  What 
more  pure  or  more  Idly  than  his  character  of  Aogiolina,  in  Tk^ 
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iif  Venice  t  I  know  not  in  Uie  circle  of  Shakspeare'g  women,  one  more 
true»  not  only  to  nature— that  is  a  slight  merit— but  to  th^  highest  and 
rarest  order  of  nature.  Let  us  pause  here  for  one  momejtt — we  are  in 
no  hadinied  ground.  The  character  has  never  yet  been  fully  under- 
stood. An  insulting  libel  on  the  \irtue  of  Angiolina,  by  Steno,  a  young 
patrician,  is  inscribed  on  the  ducal  throne;  the  Doge  demands  the  head 
of  the  libeller; — the  Tribunal  of  Ihe  Forty  award  a  moniKs  unprison" 
menil  What  are  Angiolin^L^feelings  on  the  first  insult — ^let  her  speak 
for  herself: 

"  I  beed  it  not 
For  the  rash  scomer^s  falsehood  in  itself, 
But  for  the  effect,  the  deadly  deep  impresnon 
Which  it  has  made  upon  Faliero^s  soul. 

•  ••■•• 

Marianna. 

Assuredlj 
The  Doge  can  not  suspect  you?  >- 

0  Amoiouna. 

Stuped  me! 
Why  Steno  dared  not.'^ 

«  •  •  »  « 

Marunna. 

Twere  fit 
He  should  he  punished  grierously. 

Angiolina. 

He  is  so. 

Marianna. 
What !  is  the  sentence  pasiM  ? — is  he  coAdiinn*d  f 

Angiolina. 

I  know  not  that — but  he  has  been  detected, 

•  »  •  »  • 

Marianna. 
Some  sacrifice  is  due  to  slandered  virtue. 

Angiolina. 

Why,  what  is  virtue  if  it  nreds  a  victim  ? 
Or  if  it  roust  depend  upon  men's  words  ? 
The  dying  Roman  said,  "  'twas  but  a  name :'' 
It  were  indeed  no  more,  If  human  breath 
Could  make  or  mar  it.—* 

What  deep  coraprehenslon  of  the  dignity  of  virtue!  Angiolina  will 
not  even  conceive  that  she  can  be  siispecled ;  or,  that  an  insult  upon  her 
should  need  other  justice  than  the  indignation  of  opinion  1  Marianna 
Bobeequently  asks,  if,  when  Angiolina  gave  her  hand  to  the  Doge, 

With  this  strange  disproportion  in  your  years, 
And,  let  me  add,  disparity  of  |nnpers, 

ibe  yet  loved  her  father's  friend— her  spouse :  if 
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-— Preriow  to  thit  itarriage,  kad  yonf  iMM 
N«*er  beat  Tor  an^r  or  the  noble  youth , 
Snrh  a«  in  years  had  been  more  meet  to  match 
Beauty  like  youm  ?  or  since  have  you  neVr  aeni 
One,  who,  iryour  Tair  hand  were  still  to  g^ve. 
Might  now  pretend  to  Loredano's  daughter  ? 

An'oiouna. 
I  answer*d  your  Jirti  queiftion  when  I  said 
laarricd. 

BfAKlAtmA. 

And  the  second? 

Angiouna. 

Ne€(f$  no  amnofr  t 

Is  not  this  conception  even  equal  to  that  of  the  *'  gentle  lady  wedded 
to  the  Moor?"  The  same  pure,  serene,  lender,  yet  scarce  impaaaioned 
heart,  that  loves  tlie  abstract,  not  the  actual ;  that,  like  Plato,  incor- 
porates virtue  in  a  visible  shape,  and  then  allows  it  no  rival ;  — yet  this 
lofty  and  proud  woman  has  no  sternness  in  her  nature^  she  forgi\es 
Steno,  not  from  the  calm  haughtiness  of  her  high  chaslHy  alone. 

''  Had/'  she  says  to  the  angry  Doge, 

^  Oh !  had  this  (Use  and  flippant  libeller 
Shed  his  young  blood  for  liis  absurd  lampoon, 
Ne'er  from  that  moment  could  thiM  breast  have  known 
J  A  joyous  hour,  or  dreamless  sluaber  more." 

Here  the  reader  will  note  with  how  delicate  an  art  the  sex's  tender- 
ness and  charity  relieve  and  warm  ttie  snowy  coldness  of  her  ethereal 
superiority.  Whala  union  of  woman's  best  qualities  I  the  pride  that 
disdains  reproach  Ihe  meekness  that  forgives  it!  Nothhig  can  l>e  more 
frinijily  grand  (ban  Ibe  whob*of  this  character,  and  the  history  which  it 
exalts.  The  old  man  of  eighty  years  wedded  to  the  young  wife;  her 
heart  ne\er  wandering,  no  episode  of  love  disturbing  its  serene  orbit, 
no  impure  or  dishonouring  jealousy  casting  its  shadow  upon  herbn}:hl 
name;  she  moves  through  the  dread  scene,  all  angelic  in  her  qualities, 
yet  all  human  in  the  guise  they  assume.  In  his  earlier  years  Byioo 
would,  as  he  intimates,  have  lowered  and  kacknied  the  antique  dignity 
of  this  Ideal,  by  an  imitation  ofthe  Moor's  jealousy :  nay,  in  yet  earlier 
ffear$9  he  would,  I  believe,  have  made  Angioliiia  guilly;  he  would 
have  mingled,  perhaps,  more  passionate  interest  with  the  stern  pathos 
of  the  slory ;  but  interest  of  how  much  less  elevated  a  east !  Who  can 
eompare  the  ideal  of  Parisina  with  that  of  Angiolina?  I  content  my- 
self with  merely  poinlini;  out  the  majrsly  and  truth  with  which  the 
character  of  the  Doge  himself  is  conceivinl;  his  fiery  and  headlong 
wralli  against  the  libeller,  frozen  at  once  by  the  paltry  sentence  on  his 
crime;  and  transferred  lo  the  tribunal  that  adjudged  it;  his  ire  at  the 
insult  of  (h>^  libel,  uier::i'd  in  a  deeper  passion  at  that  of  the  punish- 
ment; his  patrician  self-scorn  at  his  new  fellowship  with  plebeian 
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of  all  uzoricM  md  doling ;  Uie  (      c  d<      urn  with  which  his  love 

isinvpsled;  and  thcconsuminate  and  even  sublime  skill,  which,  allow- 
iog  equal  scope  for  pasrioo  witii  that  iiuliNfesled  Iff  <Mli*lk^,  makes  llM 
passion  yet  inore  lofly  and  refined ;  for  in  the  Moor,  Uie  human  and  the 
sexual  are,  perhaps*  too  strongly  marked-*»iO  tba  Jtoge,  they  seem  ut- 
terly merged. 

Again,  what  beattllfiif  don^epOon  in  (tie  UU  of  iU  Fom»tf  Bd# 
DHginal,  how  (tader,  the  lovli  of  soil  m  Jaeopo — tir^K  Id  itt  wIMm, 
iMt  Aumriad  fai  m  colouriflig:  )rdu  see  the  very  pairietisiii  dibifd  t» 
the  sweet  south ; — the  h^t 

tMIMiMverWal 
For  Venioe,  Imt  with  tac^  a  yearalaf  at 
Ttm  dora  haa  for  bar  diauat 


dM  MM«tMhm  it  th(!^  fi^dliaf  pitftdtMdt,  Wtlldl  k  fiif  Oitf  Ihr,  dtt 
breath  of  Venice  i  irhicfa  diAKes  A  bodlTy  Sdd  TlsIHe  ibistMi  of  thd 
sea-girt  city ;  which  courts  torture,  death,  dishonour,  for  one  hour 
alone  of  her  presenoe-MiM  thia  Is  at  once  thoroughly  original  and  deeply 
tragic.  In  vain  they  give  him  life— he  K^ks  for  Hberty  i  in  vain  they 
give  him  liberty,  he  asks  for  Venice) — he  cannot  dissociate  the  two : 

I  could  endure  my  dungeon,  for  *twa8  VeniOa  i 
I  could  support  the  toriaM,  there  was  something 
hi  mj  aaltve  air  that  bnaf  *d  mf  ipMU 

•  «  «  tf 
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In  vain  Marina,  the  brave,  the  passionate  wife,  exclaims, 

This  rofe  or  tMaa 
For  an  nngratefkil  and  tyrannic  soil 
Is  pasaton,  and  not  patriotiam.— 

In  this  truth  is  the  originality  and  EurifJlddMpMiodoillM 
In  vain  she  reminds  him  of  the  "  lot  of  millions," 

The  hsfeSttsiy  entaa  ttUK  harS'  MnH. 

He  answers, 

Who  can  numW         ^ 
The  hearts  which  broke  injatence  of  that  parting, 
Or  after  that  departure;  ^ffibt  malady, 
Which  calls  «p  ifseo  lai  aadfle  Mia  IS  Tiew 
From  the  rou^  deep  ? 


You  call  this  weakness!  It  is  strength, 

1  say,— the  parent  of  all  kiaast  feeling. 

He  who  lofoa  not  his-seaalif,  fsa  Ifm  aolhing. 
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lo  Tain  again,  with  seemingly  unanswerable  kgie,  Marina  lepBes^ 

Obey  her,  then ;  lis  sJU  that  pots  thee  forth. 

With  what  sudden  sinking  of  Ihe  heart  he  replies. 

Ay,  there  it  is :  tis  like  a  mother's  cone 
Upon  my  souL 

Mark,  too,  how  wonderfully  the  character  of  the  austere  old  father, 
hardened  and  marbled  by  the  peculiar  and  unnatural  systems  of 
Venetian  policy,  contrasts  that  of  the  son  :  in  both  patriotism  as  the 
ruling  passion ;  yet  how  diflerently  developed! 

First  at  the  board  in  this  unhappy  proeess 
Against  his  last  and  only  son ! — 

But  what  glimpses  reveal  to  you  the  anguish  of  the  father!  With 
what  skill  your  sympathy  is  enlisted  in  his  behalf;  and  lepngnaiiceat 
his  severity  converted  into  admiration  of  his  devotion! 

Maeina. 

What  shaU  I  laj 
To  Foscari  Drom  his  father  ? 

Doge. 

That  he  obey 

The  la^*s. 

BfAJUNA. 

And  nothing  more  ?  Will  yoa  not  ass  Mm 
Ere  he  depart  ?    It  may  be  the  last  time. 

DOOB. 

The  bst ! — ^my  boy ! — ^the  last  time  I  shall  tee 
My  Ust  of  children !    7«//  Aim  I  will  eom€,\ 

The  same  deep  and  accurate  knowledge  of  the  purest  sources  of  eflecl 
which  taught  Ihe  great  poet  to  relieve  the  sternness  of  the  falhcr,  makes 
him  also  elevate  the  weakness  of  the  son.  Jacopo  hath  no  cowardtee, 
save  in  leaving  Venice.  Torture  appals  him  not ;  he  smiles  al  death. 
And  how  tragic  is  the  death  > 

Emi€r  an  Q0ictr  amd  Gmard§. 

Signor!  the  boat  is  at  the  shore— the  wind 
Is  rising — we  are  ready  to  attend  yoa. 

JACoro  Foscari. 

And  1  to  be  attended.  Once  more,  (athcr, 
Vour  hand ! 

OaoB. 
Tako  it.    Alas!  bow  thine  own  treadilo 

Jacopo  Foscaii. 

No— yon  mistake ;  ^tis  yours  that  shakes,  my  fhther. 
Farewell! 

DOGB. 

fo  there  anght  elst? 


UNDERVALUED.  M 

JaCQPO  FofCABI. 

No—nothing. 
Lend  me  your  ann,  good  signor.  (To  tkt  qfie^r.) 

Ofpicvr. 

Yon  tarn  pale, 
Let  me  rapport  yon — ^paler— ho!  some  aid  there! 
Some  water ! 

Marina. 
H  Ah,  he  is  dying ! 

Jacopo  Foscari. 

Now,  Vm  ready— 
Bfy  eyes  swim  strangely — ^where  *s  the  door  ? 

Marina. 

Awayl 
Let  me  support  him — my  hest  love !  Oh,  God ! 
How  faintly  beats  this  heart — this  pulse ! 

Jacopo  Foscarl 

The  lights 
/•  it  the  light?— I  am  faint. 

[Officer  preeenis  him  wUh  water. 

Officbr. 

He  will  be  better,  ojj^ 

Perhaps,  in  the  air. 

Jacofo  Foscari. 

I  doubt  not.   Father— wife— « 
Tour  hands! 

Marina. 

There  's  death  in  that  damp  clammy  clasp. 
Oh,  Qod ! — My  Foscari,  how  fare  you? 

Jacopo  Foscari. 

Well!    [Hediee. 

le  dies ;  but  where?  In  Venice— in  Ihe  light  of  that  beloved  sky 
n  the  air  of  that  delicious  climate  1  He  dies;  but  when?  At  the 
meot  he  is  about  to  leave  that  climate,  that  sky,  for  ever !  He 
;ht  have  said  wilh  another  and  a  less  glorious  patriot  of  a  later  age, 

I  mio  cadavere  almeno  non  cadra  fra  braccia  straniere ; e  le 

ossa  poseranno  su  la  terra  de'  miei  padri."     Mark  now,    ow  the 
lot  augments  by  the  agency  of  the  bereft  survivors. 

Officer. 
He  *s  gone ! 

Door. 
He  ^efree. 

Marina. 

No— no,  he  is  not  dead ; 
There  must  be  life  yet  in  that  heart — he  could  not 
Thus  leave  me. 

Door. 

Daughter! 


fOt  BYROira  TRAQtlrtES. 

MAinTA. 

Hold  thy  peace,  old  maa! 
I  am  no  dangbter  now— 4liou  Inat  ao  aoa. 
Oh,  Foscari ! 


And  how  dreadly  the  whole  force  of  the  catastrophe  b  8umm( 
few  lines  afterwards,  when,  amidst  the  wailiogs  of  Ihe  i 
mother,  the  old  Doge  breaks  forth —  * 

My  unhappy  children ! 

Mamka. 

What! 
Tm  CBtl  it  then  at  last— yon  /—Where  it  now 

The  SPtoie  of  the  State? 

How  you  thrill  at  the  savage  yet  natural  taunt!— how  visibly 
the  start  of  the  wife  1 — how  audibly  you  bear  the  wild  laugh 
bitter  words — 

What  * 
—  Where  it  now 


The  moK  of  the  State? 


And  how  entirely  the  character  of  the  Doge  is  revealed ;  how  c 
dread  becomes  the  a»guMh  of  the  seeoe  in  the  next  one  word  : 

DoGi  {throwing  kiimae(fd9Mm  hff  the  botfy). 

Hub. 

And  at  that  word  I  doubt  if  the  tragedy  should  not  have  been  coi 
The  vengeance  of  Lorodano — the  completion  of  which  makec 
tastrophe — is  not  so  grand  a  termination  as  the  broken  bea 
patriot  exile,  and  the  broken  pride  of  the  patriot  jtidge. 

The  same  high  notions  of  «rt  which  eharacferize  IImk  gresl 
are  equally  evinced  in  the  Cain  and  the  Sardatmpmh^ :  the  An 
hat  more  of  the  early  stamp  of  Byron'a  mtnd,  19,  for  Ihi 
perhaps,  so  well  known,  and  Hs  merit  so  iiniveratlly  dlvme 
shalt  not  delay  the  reader  hj  praising  the  Hereulea  iioBe  hmft 
One  word  only  on  the  Bar^anap^luB. 

The  genius  developed  in  this  tragedy  is  more  gorgeous  an 
than  in  any  other  of  Byron's  works:  the  magnifieeni  eSemii 
unsettled  courage,  the  regal  generosity  of  Sardanapalus;  the 
hardy  fervour  of  Arbaces  the  soldier,  and  the  hoary  craft  of  Be 
priest,  exhibit  more  extensive  knowledge,  and  tfTord  more 
contrasts,  than  even  the  classic  statellness  of  Marino  Fallen 
deep  pathos  of  the  Foscari.  Bui  the  chief  beauty  of  this  play 
conception  of  Myrrha's  character.  This  Greek  girl,  at  once  bt 
tender,  enamoured  of  her  lord,  yet  yearning  to  be  free: 


UNMRVALUED.  ,  M 

hef  dfettnt  land  and  the  soft  barbarian :  — *  vhat  new,  and  what 

itic  combinations  of  feeling  I     II  is  in  Ihis  struggle  of  emotions, 

laTO  aaid  before,  that  the  maater-hand  paints  with  the  happiest 

ph. 

¥hy/'  saysMyrrha,  reasoning  with  herself— 

Why  do  I  love  this  man  ?    My  coantry*8  daughters 
Lore  none  but  heroes.    Bui  I  have  ho  eountrf ! 
Tlw  slave  hath  lost  all  save  her  bonds.    1  love  bim; 
And  that  *8  the  heaviest  link  of  the  long  chain — 
To  love  whom  we  esteem  not.  *  * 

*  •  ♦  «  ♦ 

He  loves  ma,  and  I  lore  hfm ;  the  slave  loves 
Her  master,  and  would  free  him  from  his  vices. 
If  not,  I  have  a  means  of  freedom  still, 
And  If  f  cannot  teach  him  how  to  reign, 
aiay  show  him  how  alone  a  kiag  eaa  leave 
His  throne. 

» heroism  of  Ihis  fair  Ionian  is  nevet  aboTo  nature,  yet  always  on 
;hest  verge.  The  proud  melancholy  that  mingles  with  her 
:ter,  recalling  her  father-land — her  warm  and  generous  lore, 
iKNit  selMoTe'' — her  passionate  and  Greek  desire  to  eletate  tlie 
e  of  Sardanapalus,  that  she  may  the  belter  justify  her  ew»  d#* 
H-the  grave  and  yet  sweet  sternness  that  pervades  her  gentler 
i«s,  exhibiting  itself  in  Gdelity  without  fear,  and  enabling  ber  to 
vith  a  steady  hand  the  torch  that  shall  consume  on  the  pyre 
)  sacred  to  her  religion  by  the  memory  of  its  own  Alcides)  both 
;syrian  and  the  Greek;  all  these  combinations  are  the  resuH  of 
irest  senliinetit  and  the  noblest  art.  Her  last  words  at  the  pyre 
1  the  great  conception  of  her  character.  With  the  natural 
»«gof  the  Ionian,  her  thoughts  in  that  moment  revert  to  her 
t  clime,  recalled,  however,  at  once  to  h«*r  perishing  lord  beside 
lod  uniting,  almost  in  one  breath,   tlie  two  contendiog  offe^* 

Farewell,  thou  earth  I 
And  loveliest  spot  of  earth !  fareweU,  looia ! 
Be  thou  still  free  and  beautiful,  and  far 
Aloof  iroin  desMilation !    My  la«t  prayer 
Waa  for  thee, — Jiy  last  thoughts,  save  mm  wert  6f  thee !— > 

SAROANArALVS. 

And  that?— 

Myrrha. 
Is  yours  ' 

splotofihe  drama  is  worthy  the  creation  of  its  heroiiio.  TkefaU 
iH^bty  Empire;  the  vivid  incarnation  of  a  dark  and  remote  tionn 
rimeval  craft  of  the  priest  conspiring  with  the  rough  arabilkKi  el 
)Uier  (main  origin  of  great  changes  in  the  world's  earlier  years) ; 
pkndid  and  august  catastrophe ;  the  mosl  magnifiooDt  suicide  Ibo 
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earth  erer  knew  I  —what  a  field  for  genius  1  what  a  ooDceplioii  worth] 
of  itstoibi 

Nothing  has  been  more  constantly  asserted  of  Byron  than  his  wu 
of  variety  in  characler.  Every  criticism  tells  us  that  he  never  painl 
but  one  person,  in  whatever  costume ;  that  the  dress  may  vary,  hi 
the  lay  figure  remains  the  same.  Never  was  any  popular  fallacy  nor 
absurd  1  It  is  true  that  the  dogma  holds  good  with  the  early  poeoM 
but  is  entirely  contradicted  in  the  later  plays.  Where,  in  the  wliol 
range  of  fiction,  arc  there  any  characters  more  strongly  contrasted 
more  essentially  various  and  dis^milar,  than  Sardanapalus,  the  Aas] 
rian  king,  and  Marino  Falicro,  the  Venetian  Doge; — than  BeleseSp  (h 
rugged  priest,  cut  out  of  the  marble  of  nature;  and  Jacopo  Foacar 
moulded  from  the  kindliest  of  the  southern  elements  ;^than  the  pM 
sionate  Marina,  the  delicate  and  queenly  Angiolina,  the  heroic  Myrrb 
— the  beautiful  incarnation  of  her  own  mythology?  To  name  thai 
is  sufficient  to  refute  an  assertion  hitherto  so  credulously  belierad*  an 
which  may  serve  as  an  illustration  of  the  philosopiiy  of  ponular  cri 
ticism.  From  the  first  works  of  an  author  the  standard  ia  drawn  ^ 
which  he  is  compared ;  and  in  no  instance  are  the  sins  of  the  pareil 
more  unfortunately  visited  on  the  children. 

Yet  why,  since  the  tragedies  evince  so  matured  and  proiiHind 
genius,  arc  they  so  incalculably  less  popular  than  the  early  poems  ?  1 
may  be  said,  that  the  dramatic  form  itself  is  an  obstacle  to  popularity 
yet  scarcely  so,  for  I  am  just  old  enough  distinctly  to  remember  Ik 
intense  and  universal  curiosity  with  which  the  public  awaited  the  a^ 
pearance  of  The  Doge  of  Venice  ;  the  eagerness  with  which  H  wi 
read,  and  the  disappointment  which  it  occasioned.  Had  the  dramali 
form  been  the  cause  of  its  unpopularity,  it  would  have  oocaaioiied  in 
it  at  the  first  a  cool  and  lukewarm  reception :  the  weloome  whid 
greeted  its  announcement  is  a  proof  that  the  disappointment  was  as 
casioned  by  the  materials  of  the  play,  and  not  heeamee  it  was  a  pb] 
Besides,  Manfred,  one  of  the  most  admired  of  all  Byron's  works,  wi 
cast  in  ihe  dramatic  mould.  One  cause  of  the  companlive  uapopn 
larily  of  the  plays  is,  perhaps,  that  the  etyle  is  less  ridi  and  amsia 
than  that  of  the  poems ;  but  the  principal  cause  is  in  thai  very  a0 
satmty^  that  very  coming  out  from  9elf  the  want  of  which  A«f  iei 
90  superficially  complained  of.  The  characters  were  beautirully  esa 
ceivcd ;  but  they  repr<*sentcd  not  that  character  which  we  eipeelc^ 
and  yearned  to  see.  That  mystic  and  idealized  shape,  in  which  « 
beheld  ourselves,  had  receded  from  the  scene — we  missed  that 
ing  egotism  which  was  the  expression  of  the  Universal  Heari 
the  enchanted  mirror  new  shadows  passed,  but  it  v  our  own  likeaa 
that  we  desired — the  likeness  of  those  deep  and  cl  ihed  leeliBgi  wH 
which  the  poet  had  identified  himself  1     True,  t       be  still  lield  ll 
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•  baman  nalare ;  but  it  was  no  longer  to  that  aspect  of  nature 
we  most  coveted  to  behold,  and  to  which  custom  had  not  yet 
t  satiety.  .  This  was  the  true  cause  of  our  disappointment. 
DOW  addressed  the  passion,  and  the  sentiment  and  the  thought, 
D  to  all  tune,  but  no  longer  those  peculiar  to  the  temper  of  the 

Oar  (Wend  was  to  the  dead, 
Toms  he  died  when  first  he  parted  from  mm. 

•  «  »  •  « 

He  stood  beside  us,  like  oar  youth, 
Transform^  for  as  the  real  to  a  dream, 
Clothing  the  palpable  and  the  familiar 
With  golden  exhalations  of  the  dawn.* 

disappointment  we  experienced  when  Byron  departed  from  the 
eal  image,  in  which  alone  our  egotism  loved  to  view  him,  is 
ret  more  visible  in  examining  his  character  than  in  analyzing  his 
We  grow  indignant  against  him  in  proportion,  not  as  we  find 
iworlhy  as  a  man,  but  departing  from  the  attributes  in  which 
agination  had  clothed  him.  Ho  was  to  the  Public  as  a  lover  to 
(tress,  who  forgives  a  crime  more  easily  than  a  foible,  and  in  whom 
igment  becomes  acute  only  in  proportion  as  the  imagination  is 
dived.  Had  the  lives,  the  sketches,  the  details,  which  have  ap* 
I  subsequently  to  his  early  and  poetical  death,  but  sustained  our 
lusions — had  they  preserved  "the  shadow  and  the  majesty" 
jrhich  we  had  enveloped  his  image,  they  might  have  represented 

far  more  erring  than  he  appears  to  have  been,  and  we  should 
orgiven  whatever  crimes  were  consistent  with  the  dark  but  lofty 

we  ascribed  to  him.  But  weakness,  insincerity,  the  petty  ca- 
the  womanisi)  passion,  the  vulgar  pride,  or  even  the  coarse  habit 
le  we  forgave  not,  for  they  shocked  and  mocked  our  own  self-love ; 
trere  as  sardonic  reproaches  on  the  blind  fallacy  of  our  own  judg- 

Ihey  lowered  the  ideal  in  our  own  breasts;  they  humbled  the 

of  our  own  nature;  we  had  associated  the  poet  with  ourselves  ; 
d  fell  his  emotions  as  the  refming,  the  exalted  expression  of  ours, 
hatever  debased  our  likeness,  debased  ourselves!  through  his 
I  our  self-love  was  wounded  :  he  was  the  great  Uepresentativo 
)  Poetry  of  our  own  hearts;  and,  wherever  he  seemed  un- 
il  to  his  trust,  we  resented  it  as  a  treason  to  the  majesty  of  our 
on  cause. 

perhaps  the  hour  in  which  we  most  deeply  felt  how  entirely  we  had  \ 
land  wrapt  our  own  poetry  in  himself,  was  that  in  which  the  news 
death  reached  this  country.     Never  shall  I  forget  the  singular, 
iDoing  sensation,  which  the  intelligence  produced.    I  was  exacl- 

•  Coleridge's  Wallenetein. 


i06  FEBUN08  OCCASIONED  BY  HIS  DEATH. 

ly  at  that  age,  half  man  half  boy,  in  which  the  poetical  aympalhici  an 
mosl  keen — among  Ihe  yonlh  of  Ihat  day  a  growing  diversion  froB 
Byron  to  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  had  just  commenced — but  Ihe 
mcnl  in  wliieli  we  lieard  In*  was  no  more,  united  him  to  ua  at 
without  a  rival.  We  could  not  believe  that  llie  bright  race  waa 
So  much  of  us  died  with  him,  (hat  the  notion  of  his  dealh  had 
thing  of  the  unnatural,  of  tlie  impossible.  It  was  as  if  a  part  of  the  me- 
chanism of  the  very  world  stood  still ;— that  we  had  ever  questioned* 
thai  we  had  ever  blamed  liim,  was  a  thought  of  absohde  remorse,  and 
all  our  worshij)  of  his  genius  was  not  lialf  so  strongly  fell  as  our  loie 
fur  hims<*ir. 

When  he  went  down  to  dnsl,  it  was  as  the  abnipt  close  of  some 
history  of  derp  passion  in  otir  acliial  li\es, — the  iutercsl— the  eicila- 
ment  of  years  came  to  a  gloomy  pause — 

His  tart  sigh 
Pinftolvpd  the  charir — the  (liHPnchaiiteil  earth 
LoNt  all  her  liistn  —  W  hrro  her  gliltrring  tnwpm. 
Her  goMvii  uioinitahiH,  wlirro  ?  all  «larkeu*d  down 
'I'o  niikcii  wnHii  —  i  dreary  vale  of  year* ! 
The  great  Mack  ian's  i>lau  ! ' 

Exaggerated  as  this  langiiaiie  may  appear  to  our  children,  our  conlfB- 
poraiiosknow  that  all  wards  are  fei*ble  to  express  the  universal  feeliag 
of  England  at  that  lonely  death-bed  in  a  foreign  hind,  amidat  wild  sal 
savage  strangers,  far  from  the  sistiT,  the  wife,  the  child,  whoso 
fdltered  on  the  lips  of  the  dying  man.^losing  in  desolation  a 
of  sadness — rendering  his  latest  sigh  to  the  immemorial  land  which 
received  bis  earliest  song,  and  where  henceforth  and  for  eter 

Shall  Death  ami  (Mory  a  joint  aabhath  keep. 

Even  now,  at  this  distance  of  time,  all  the  feelings  that  thea 
upon  us  melt  u|K)n  me  onci*  more.  Dissenting  as  1  now  d-i  from  much 
of  the  vagui*  admiration  his  mure  |M)[)ular  works  receive,  and  seeing  ie 
himself  niii'jh  that  Virtue  must  lament  and  even  Wisdom  contemn.  I 
cannot  but  think  of  him  as  of  stmie  early  friend,  associating  milh  him- 
self all  the  brightesi  reminisciMices  of  \outh,  burjing  in  his  grare  a 
poetry  of  existence  that  can  nevrr  hi*  restored,  and  of  whom  every  hanl 
S'.*nt(fnce,  eviMi  while  nut  ui;rai(hfiil  to  truth,  is  dishonouring  to  the  I- 
delily  of  io\e — 

"TnF  Hi:\i  riFii.  js  vwimild  am>  hkiiKSs  not." 


I  have  dwell  tlius  much  upon  Byron,  partly  because  though  Ihe 

*  Youag. 


kfliid,  il  i«  Q(  exhiuitad^-^rtl  J  because  I  perceive  aa  wguil 
ilMMriauiiale  epiril  of  depreciaUoo  iprioging  up  against  Uial  graal 
HHi  I  hold  it  toe  duty  of  a  criii^  U>  oppoao  aealoualy  Ibe  capriea 
iheiige  of  mere  faaluoua  io  opimon)-?-aDd  priaeipally,  beofMiae» 
ieiriog  the  ioleileclual  aptrit  of  ibo  age,  it  ia  oeceaaary  to  poiet 
t  ieoM  leagth  (be  manoer  iq  which  iia  moat  oekbraied  reprptear 
jlluatraM  aod  ideplified  it  wilh  himaelf. 
t  while  my  maio  task  is  wilh  Ihe  more  popular  influeoeea  of  th« 
Nitual  apirit  of  the  present  day»  I  must  not  pass  over  io  silence  Ibat 
ander^-current  which  in  all  agea  is  formed  by  some  vriierf  whose 
aoe  0oals  not  on  the  surface.  The  aound  of  Iheir  lyrea,  not  loud  l# 
d^r  listener,  travels  into  distance,  enduring,  deep,  and  Ihrough 
agad  vibrations,  buoying  itself  along  the  immeasurable  wavea  of 
•  From  amidst  writers  of  this  class  I  single  out  but  two,  Wordsr 
I  and  Shelley.  I  befieve  that  both  these  poets  have  been  inOuear 
>  a  degree  perfectly  ungutfssed  by  those,  who.  look  only  Io  their 
arity;  and,  above  all,  I  believe  tliat  of  Wordsworth,  especially, 
re  been  an  influence  of  a  more  noble  and  purely  intellectual  olia* 
r  |hao  any  writer  of  our  age  and  nation  haa  eiereised.  Wprdt^^ 
lis  iwus  is  peculiarly  German.  This  assertion  may  atartle  thoae 
btvt  lieii  accustomed  to  believe  the  German  genius  only  evinced 
olnivagant  tales,  bombastic  passion,  and  mystical  4iabkrfe9. 
dvortb  is  German  from  his  singular  householdness  of  feelings 
(he  minute  and  accurate  manner  with  which  he  follows  his  ardour 
ature  into  tlie  smaller  links  and  harmonies  which  may  be  cooai- 
i  aa  her  details.  He  has  not,  it  is  (rue,  "  the  many-aidedneaa" 
Bthe ;  but  he  closely  resembles  a  certain  porlion  of  Go6the*smiod, 
he  reverential,  contemplative,  sc^lf-tasking  disposition  to  the  study 
t  Ibiogs  apperUining  to  the  VATusiL  :  his  ideas,  too.  tall  into  that 
sd  and  refining  iaryispi.  tlie  result  of  a  mingled  veneration  for  Ihe 
-of  a  disdain  for  the  pettier  cries  which  float  over  that  vast  abyaa 
b  we  call  tlie  public,  and  of  a  firm  desire  (or  Peace  aa  the  beat 
I  to  high  and  uudiurual  thoughts,  which  so  remarkably  disiiag^ 
lea  the  great  artist  of  Tas^  and  Wilhelm  Meister.  This  loryisaa  ^ 
§Q  call  it  for  want  of  a  belter  name)— -is  one  of  which  only  very 
minds  are  capable;  it  is  the  product  of  a  most  deep  if  untrue 
aopliy  :  no  common  Past-worshippers  can  understand  er  share 
ist  as  no  vulgar  sceptics  can  comprehend  the  ethereal  soeplloism 
Spinosa.  That  Wordsworth's  peculiar  dogmas  should  lead  him 
occasional,  (  nay,  to  my  taste^  frequent )  error,  is  saying  of 
what  we  must  say  of  every  man  of  enthusiasm  who  adopts  a 

a  adfasttoc,  too,  tk«  dootrloa,  wbich  if  sot  quito  imw,  is  fit  lent  «anpel«i^ 
lis  Dramas  are  better  than  his  early  poems,  it  was  oecessary  to  ^  BOjiinrtat 
be  concepUoa  of  those  Dramas. 
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fyBtem ;  but»  bo  it  observed,  it  only  misleads  him  in  that  part  of  hii 
wrilings  which  arrogates  ''  simplicily,"  and  in  which,  sliidying  to  Im 
simple,  he  becomes  often  artificial ;  it  never  misleads  him  in  his  ad- 
Tances  to  "sublimity  :"  here  he  is  always  natural ;  ho  rises  wilhool 
eflbri,  and  the  circumfusing  holiness  of  his  mind  bathes  with  a  eertaia 
religious  grandeur  tlie  commonest  words  and  the  most  familiar  thoughli. 
But  what  temper  of  the  times  does  Wordsworth  represent,  and  in  whiC 
is  he  a  teacher?  Let  us  reOect.  Whenever  there  Is  a  Geroe  eonleft 
between  opposing  parties,  it  usually  happens  that  to  each  party  IbefBii 
a  small  and  scarce-calculated  band  inspired  and  led  by  br  more  spi- 
ritualized and  refining  thoughts  than  the  rest,  who  share  not  Ihe  pn- 
Sion,  nor  the  feud,  nor  the  human  and  coarser  motives  which  adoale 
Ihe  noisier  herd.  Of  one  of  these  parlies  Wordsworth  is  the  npn- 
aenlativc;  of  the  other,  Shelley.  Wordsworth  is  the  apostle,  the 
spiritualizer  of  those  who  cling  to  the  most  idealized  part  of  things  dnl 
are — ^Religion  and  her  houses,  Loyalty  and  her  monuments— the  lokm 
of  the  Sanctity  which  overshadows  the  Past :  these  arc  of  him»  and  be 
of  them.  Shelley,  on  the  other  hand,  in  his  more  impetuous,  but 
equally  intellectual  and  unworldly  mind,  is  the  spiritualizer  of  all  wbo 
forsake  the  past  and  the  present,  and  with  lofty  hopes  and  a  bold  phi* 
lanthropy,  rush  forward  into  the  future,  attaching  tliemselves  not  only 
to  things  unborn,  but  to  speculations  on  unborn  things.  Both  are  re- 
presentatives of  a  class  of  thought,  refined,  remote,  belonging  to  Ihe 
age,  but  not  to  the  louder  wranglers  of  the  age.  Scott  and  Byrao  are 
poets  representing  a  philosophy  resulting  from  the  pasaioni,  or»  al 
least,  the  action,  of  life ;  Shelley  and  Wordsworth  represent  that  which 
arises  from  the  intellect,  and  belongs  to  the  Contemplative  or  the 
Ideal.  It  is  natural  that  the  first  two  should  have  a  large  audienee, 
and  the  two  latter  a  select  one  ;  for  so  far  have  they  (the  last)  gone 
into  remoter  and  more  abstract  idoas,  and  wrought  poetry  from  acienee, 
that  they  may  be  said  to  ap|)eal  to  us  less  as  poets  than  aa  naetaphy- 
sicians,  and  have  therefore  obtained  the  homage  and  the  circle  whidi 
belong  to  the  reasoncr  rather  than  the  wider  worship  of  the  hard ;  hot 
each  appertains  emphatically  to  a  time  of  visible  and  violent  tranailieB 
—the  one  preserving  all  the  beauty  of  the  time  past,  the  other  vitt 
a  more  youthful  genius  bodying  (urlh  the  beauty  ofa  time  to  be.  Each 
if  an  equal  servitor  to  knowledge,  if  we  may  trust  to  the  tralfc  of 
Wordsworth's  simile,  the  sublimest  in  recent  poetry-^ 

"  Pait  and  Future  are  the  wingii 
On  i»hoiie  support  harmoniouiiiy  conjoin*il, 
Moves  the  great  Spirit  o(  Human  Knowledge;—" 

But  I  think,  of  the  two,  that  Wordsworth  has  eierciaed  on  ftapR* 
sent  day  the  more  beneficial  inOucnce :  for  if,  as  I  have  held, 
again  have  occasion  to  repeat, 
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**  The  world  is  too  much  with  us ;" 

rice  of  the  time  leans  to  the  Material,  and  produces  a  low-born 
od  an  appetite  for  coarse  excitement, — ^Wordsworth's  poetry  is 
usting  in  the  world  the  most  calculated  to  refine^ — to  etherealize — 
t ;  to  offer  the  most  correspondent  counterpoise  to  the  scale  that 
s  to  earth.  It  is  for  this  that  I  consider  his  inOuence  mainly 
iai.  His  poetry  has  repaired  to  us  the  want  of  an  immaterial 
^phy — nay,  it  is  philosophy,  and  it  is  of  the  immaterial  school, 
iter  more  unvulgarises  the  mind.  His  circle  is  small— but  for 
ery  reason  the  votaries  are  more  attached.  They  preserve  in  the 
ig-day  world  the  holy  sabbath  of  his  muse — and  doubtless  they 
)rpetuate  that  tranquillizing  worship  from  generation  to  genera- 
II  the  devotion  of  the  few  shall  grow  into  the  custom  of  the  many. 
Iley,  with  a  more  daring  and  dramatic"^  genius,  with  greater  ma»- 
r  language,  and  the  true  Lucretian  soul,  for  ever  aspiring  ea^ra 
4Mntiam<Bnia  mundi,  is  equally  intellectual  in  his  creations; 
tspite  the  young  audacity  which  led  him  into  denying  a  God,  hia 

is  of  a  remarkably  ethereal  and  spiritualizing  cast.  It  is  steep- 
reneration — it  is  for  ever  thirsting  for  the  Heavenly  and  the  Im* 
I— and  the  Deity  he  questioned  avenges  Himself  only  by  impress- 
is  Image  upon  all  that  the  poet  undertook.  But  Shelley  at  present 
ibjected  himself  to  be  misunderstood ;  he  has  become  the  apologist 
Kild-be  mystics,  and  dreamers  of  foolish  dreams, — for  an  excel- 
laster  may  obtain  worthless  disciples,  just  as  the  young  vol  up- 
sof  the  Garden  imagined  vice  was  sanctioned  by  Epicurus,  and 
senile  casuists  of  schools  have  learned  Pyrrhonism  from  Berkeley . 
linding  glitter  of  his  diction,  the  confusion  produced  on  an  un- 

mind  by  the  rapid  whirl  of  his  dazzling  thoughts,  have  assisted 
formation  of  a  false  school  of  poetry — a  school  of  sounding  words 
nintelligible  metaphysics — a  school  of  crude  and  bewildered  jar- 
s,  who  talk  of  **  the  everlasting  heart  of  things,"  and  the  "  genius 

world,"  and  such  phrases,  which  are  the  terms  of  a  system  with 
y,  and  are  merely  fine  expressions  with  his  followers.  An  imi- 
rf  Wordsworth  must  come  at  once  to  Nature :  he  may  be  puerile, 
ay  be  prosaic — but  he  cannot  go  far  from  the  Natural.  The 
ing  of  Wordsworth's  genius  is  like  the  patriotism  of  certain  tra- 
s,  who  in  their  remotest  wanderings  carry  with  them  a  portion 

ad  Shelley  lived,  I  understand  from  his  friends  that  he  would  probably  have^- 
(i  himself  especially  to  the  tirama.     The  Cenci  is  the  only  one  of  his  writings  . 
contains  human  interest — and  if  Shelley's  metaphysical  flights  had  been  once  '■ 
down  to  the  actual  ilesh  and  blood  cJiaracters  which  the  drama  exacts,  there 
«  doubt  but  that,  as  his  judgment  improved  in  the  choice  of  subject  and  the 
tion  of  plot,  he  would  have  been  our  greatest  dramatist  since  Shakspeare. 

•'  (iemuit  sub  pon«lere  rymba.*' 
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of  their  native  earth.  But  Shelley's  less  settled  and  more  presuming 
faculty  deals  little  with  the  Seen  and  Known — it  is  ever  with  the  spec- 
tral images  of  things,  chasing  the  invisible  Echo,  and  grasping  al  Ihe 
bodiless  Shadow.  Whether  he  gives  language  to  Pan^  to  Asia,  to  De- 
miurgus;— or  song  to  the  Cloud ;— or  paints  the  river  love  of  Alphcus 
for  Arethusa ; — or  follows,  through  all  the  gorgeous  windings  of  his 
most  wondrous  diction,  the  spirit  of  Poesy  in  Alastor,  or  that  of  Li- 
berty In  the  Revolt  of  Islaam — he  is  still  tasking  our  interest  for  things 
that  are  not  mundane  or  familiar — things  which  he  alone  had  power  to 
bind  to  Nature,  and  which  those  who  imitate  him  leave  utterly  disse- 
vered from  her  control.  They,  too,  deal  with  demigods  and  phantoms 
— tho  beautiful  Invisibles  of  creation ;  but  they  forget  the  chain  by 
which  the  Jupiter  of  their  creed  linked  each,  the  highest  to  the  lowest, 
in  one  indissoluble  connexion,  that  united  even  tlie  highest  heaven  to 
the  bosom  of  our  common  earth. 

I  think,  then,  that  so  far  as  this  age  is  considered  (although  for 
posterity,  when  true  worshippers  arc  substituted  for  false  disciples,  it 
may  be  otherwise) ,  Shelley's  influence,  both  poetical  and  moral,  has 
been  far  less  chastening  and  less  salutary  than  Wordsworth's.  But 
both  are  men  of  a  purer,  perhaps  a  higher,  intellectual  order  than 
either  Byron  or  Scott,  and  although  not  possessing  Ihe  same  maiterj 
over  the  more  daily  emotions,  and  far  more  limited  in  their  range  of 
power  than  their  rival  "Kings  of  Verse,"  they  have  yel  been  the 
rulers  of  more  unworldly  subjects,  and  the  founders  of  a  more  pro- 
found and  high-wrouuht  dynasty  of  opinion. 

It  seems,  then,  that  in  each  of  these  four  great  poets  the  Imaginative 
Literature  has  arrogated  the  duo  ])lace  of  tho  Philosophical. 

In  the  several  charnclers  of  thrir  geniufl,  embodying  the  truth  of  the 
times,  will  the  moral  investigator  search  for  tlie  expression  of  those 
thoughts  which  make  the  aspect  of  an  era,  and,  while  they  reflect  the 
present  age,  prepare  the  next.  It  is  thus  that,  from  time  to  time,  the 
Imagination  assumes  the  natural  oflicc  of  Ihe  Reason,  and  is  the  parent 
of  Revolutions,  because  the  organ  of  Opinion  :  and  to  this,  the  loftiest, 
moral  elTecl  of  imaginative  literature,  many  of  its  superGcial  decriers 
have  boon  blind.  ''The  mind,"  saith  the  Slagyrite,  "hasover  the 
bodv  the  conirol  Avhicli  n  master  exercises  ovit  his  slave :  but  the  Rea- 
son  has  ov<t  \\u*  Imagination  tlial  control  which  a  magistrate  possesifs 
over  a  freeman" — **^\ho,"  adtls  Bacon  in  his  noble  comment  on  the 
passage,  '*may  rome  to  rule  in  his  turn  "  At  the  same  time  that 
Lycurgus  reformed  Sparta,  he  introduced  into  (ireecc  the  pocoisaf 
Homer; — Mhicli  act  was  the  more  productive  of  heroes?— whifh 
wrought  tho  more  important  rosuils  upon  tho  standard  of  legldalive 
morals,  or  exercised  the  more  permanrnt  inllence  up(m  the  destiny  of 
s  lates? 
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ti  to  the  more  wide,  and  popular,  and  important  impressioD, 
>n  the  times.  Goethe  has  told  iis,  that  when  he  had  written  ! 
he  felt  like  a  sinner  relieved  from  the  burden  of  his  errors  by  i 
confession ;  and  he  became,  as  it  were,  inspired  with  energy  I 
on  a  new  existence.  The  mind  of  a  great  writer  is  the  type 
neral  mind.  The  public,  at  certain  periods,  oppressed  with 
r  weight  of  passion,  or  of  thought,  require  to  throw  it  off  by 
n ;  once  expressed,  they  rarely  return  to  it  again  :  they  pass 
sh  intellectual  gradation ;  the  enter  with  Goethe  into  a  new 
;  hence  one  reason  of  the  ill-success  of  imitators — they  repeat 
)  no  longer  have  a  desire  to  hear.  When  Byron  passed  away, 
ighe  had  represented  craved  utterance  no  more.  With  a  sigh 
]  to  the  actual  and  practical  career  of  life :  we  awoke  from  the 
the  passionate,  the  dreaming,  "  the  moonlight  and  the  dim- 
e  mind,"  and  by  a  natural  reaction  addressed  ourselves  to  the 
1 49ily  objects  which  lay  before  us.  And  this  with  the  more 
98,  because  the  death  of  a  great  poet  invariably  produces  an 
ce  to  the  art  itself.  We  can  neither  bear  to  see  him  imitated^ 
^ntrasted;  we  preserve  the  impression,  but  we  break  the 
Hence  that  strong  attachment  to  the  Practical,  which  t>ecame 
a  little  time  after  the  death  of  Byron,  and  which  continues 
I,  or  rather  increased)  to  characterize  the  temper  of  the  time. 
Y  acted  upon  by  the  doctrine  of  the  Utilitarians,  we  desired 
ility  in  every  brancli  of  intellectual  labouT]  Byron,  in  his 
mments  upon  England,  and  his  satire  on  our  social  system, 
much  that  has  not  yet  been  observed,  in  shaking  off  from  the 
nind  certain  of  its  strongest  national  prejudices ;  and  the  long 
id  the  pressure  of  financial  difficulties,  naturally  inclined  us 
arrowly  at  our  real  state :  to  examine  the  laws  we  had  only 
f,  and  dissect  the  constitution  we  had  hitherto  deemed  it  only 
to  admire.  We  were  in  the  situation  of  a  man  who,  having  \ 
tain  career  of  dreams  and  extravagance,  begins  to  be  prudent 
ig,  to  calculate  his  conduct,  and  to  look  to  his  estate.  Politics 
ually  and  commonly  absorbed  our  attention,  and  we  grew  to 
ourselves,  our  feelings,  and  our  cause,  with  statesmen  and  / 
Is  instead  of  with  poets  and  refiners.  Thus,  first  Canning,  ' 
Brougham,  may  be  said,  for  a  certain  time,  to  have  repre- 
lore  than  any  other  individuals,  tbe  common  Intellectual  Spi- 
the  interest  usually  devoted  to  the  Imaginative  was  trans* 

he  Rea]j 

meanwhile,  the  more  than  natural  distate  for  poetry  that  sue- 
le  death  of  Byron  bad  increased  the  appetite  for  prose  fictions ; 
ment  of  the  fancy,  pampered  by  the  melodramatic  tales  which 
ne  the  rage  in  verse,  required  food  even  when  verse  grew  out 
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of  fashion.  The  now  career  that  Walter  Scott  had  commenced  tended 
also  somewhat  to  elevate  with  the  vulgar  a  class  of  composition  thai, 
with  the  educated,  required  no  factitious  elevation ;  for,  with  the  latter, 
what  new  dignity  could  be  thrown  upon  a  branch  of  letters  that  Cer- 
vantes, Fielding,  Le  Sage,  Voltaire,  and  Fenelon  had  already  made 
only  less  than  epic?  It  was  not,  however,  as  in  former  times,  the 
great  novel  alone,  that  was  read  among  the  more  refined  circles,  but 
novels  of  all  sorts.  Unlike  poetry,  the  name  itself  was  an  attraction. 
In  these  works,  even  to  the  lightest  and  most  ephemeral,  something  of 
the  moral  spirit  of  the  age  betrayed  itself.  The  novels  of  fashionable 
life  illustrate  feelings  very  deeply  rooted,  and  productivaoC  no  common 
revolution.  In  proportion  as  the  aristocracy  had  become  social,  and 
fashion  allowed  the  members  of  the  more  mediocre  classes  a'  hope  to 
outstep  the  boundaries  of  fortune,  and  be  quasi-aristocrats  themsdvei, 
people  eagerly  sought  for  representations  of  the  manners  which  the; 
aspired  to  imitate,  and  the  circles  to  which  it  was  not  impossible  to  be- 
long. But  as  with  emulation  discontent  also  was  mixed,  as  many 
hoped  to  be  called  and  few  found  themselves  chosen,  so  a  satire  on  the 
follies  and  vices  of  the  great  gave  additional  piquancy  to  the  description 
of  their  lives.  There  was  a  sort  of  social  fagging  established  ;  Ibe  fig 
loathed  his  master,  but  not  the  system  by  which  one  day  or  other  be 
himself  might  l>e  permitted  to  fag.  What  the  world  would  not  have 
dared  to  gaze  upon,  had  it  been  gravely  exhibited  by  a  philosopher 
(so  revolting  a  picture  of  the  aristocracy  would  it  have  seemed},  they 
praised  with  avidity  in  the  light  sketches  of  a  novelist.  Hence  the 
three-years'  run  of  the  fashionable  novels  was  a  shrewd  sign  of  the 
times ;  straws  they  were,  but  they  showed  the  up  gathering  of  the 
storm.  Those  novels  were  the  most  successful  which  hit  off  one  or 
the  other  of  the  popular  cravings — the  desire  to  dissect  iasliion,  or  the 
wish  to  convey  utility — those  which  aflected  to  combine  both,  as  the 
novels  of  Mr.  Ward,  were  the  most  successful  of  all. 

Few  writers  ever  produced  so  great  an  eflect  on  the  political  spirit 
of  their  generation  as  some  of  tliese  novelists,  who,  without  any  other 
merit,  unconsciously  exposed  the  falsehood,  the  hypocrisy,  the  arro- 
gant and  vulgar  insolence  of  patrician  life.  Read  by  all  classes,  in 
every  town,  in  every  village,  these  works,  as  I  have  before  stated, 
could  not  but  engender  a  mingled  indignation  and  disgust  at  the  parade 
of  frivolity,  the  ridiculous  disdain  of  truth,  nature  and  mankind,  Ibe 
8elf-cons4Miuence  and  absurdity,  which,  falsely  or  truly,  these  Dorels 
exhibited  as  a  picture  of  aristocratic  society.  The  Utilitarians  railed 
against  (hem,  and  they  were  etrecting  with  unspeakable  rapidity  tbf 
very  purposes  the  Utilitarians  desired. 

While  these  light  works  were  converting  the  multitude,  graver  wri- 
ters were  soberly  confirming  their  eflecl,  society  itself  knew  not  the 
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chtoge  in  feeling  which  had  crept  over  it;  till  a  suddqp  flash,  as  it 
were,  rerealed  the  change  electrically  to  itself.  Just  at  the  time  when 
with  Creorge  the  Fourth  an  old  era  expired,  the  excitement  of  a  popular 
eleetioD  at  home  concurred  with  the  Three  Days  of  July  in  France  to 
gire  a  decisiye  tone  to  the  new.  The  question  of  Reform  came  on, 
and  to  the  astonishment  of  the  nation  itself,  it  was  h^led  at  once  by  the 
national  heart.  From  tint  moment,  the  intellectual  spirit  hitherto 
partially  directed  to,  became  wholly  absorbed^io,  politics ;  and  what- 
eyer  lighter  works  have  since  obtained  a  warm  and  general  hearing, 
have  either  deyeloped  the  errors  of  the  social  system,  or  the  vices  of 
the  legislative.  Of  the  first,  I  refrain  from  giving  an  example ;  of  the 
last,  I  instance,  as  a  sign  of  the  times,  the  searching  fictions  of  Miss 
Hartineau,  and  the  wide  reputation  they  have  acquired. 

A  description  of  the  mere  frivolities  of  fashion  is  no  longer  coveted  ; 
for  the  public  mind,  once  settled  towards  an  examination  of  the  aristo- 
cracy, has  pierced  from  the  surface  to  the  depth ;  it  has  probed  the 
wound,  and  it  now  desires  to  cure. 

It  is  in  this  stale  that  the  Intellectual  Spirit  of  the  age  rests,  de- 
manding the  Useful,  but  prepared  to  receive  it  through  familiar  shapes : 
a  stale  at  present  favourable  to  ordinary  knowledge,  to  narrow  views, 
or  to  mediocre  genius ;  but  adapted  to  prepare  the  way  and  to  found 
success  for  the  coming  triumphs  of  a  bold  philosophy,  or  a  profound  and 
subtile  imagination.  Some  cause,  indeed,  there  is  of  fear,  lest  the 
desire  for  immediate  and  palpable  utility  should  stint  the  capacities  of 
genius  to  the  trite  and  familiar  truths.  But  as  Criticism  takes  a  more 
wide  and  liberal  view  of  the  true  and  unbounded  sphere  of  the  Bene- 
ficial, we  may  trust  that  this  cause  of  fear  will  be  removed.  The 
passions  of  men  are  the  most  useful  field  for  the  melhaphysics  of  the 
imagination,  and  yet  the  grandest  and  the  most  inexhaustible.  Let  us 
take  care  that  we  do  not,  as  in  the  old  Greek  fable,  cut  the  wings  of  our 
bees  and  set  flowers  before  them,  as  the  most  sensible  mode  of  filling 
the  Hives  of  Truth  ! 

But  the  great  prevailing  characteristic  of  the  present  intellectual 
spirit  is  one  most  encouraging  to  human  hopes ;  it  is  Benevcrience. 
There  has  grown  up  among  us  a  sympathy  with  the  great  mass  of 
mankind.  For  this  we  are  indebted  in  no  small  measure  to  the  phi- 
losophers (with  whom  Benevolence  is,  in  all  times,  the  foundation  of  phi- 
losophy] ;  and  that  more  decided  and  emphatic  expression  of  the  senti- 
ment which  was  common,  despite  of  their  errors,  to  the  French 
moralists  of  the  last  century,  has  been  kept  alive  and  applied  to  im- 
mediate legislation  by  the  English  moralists  of  the  present.  We  owe 
also  the  popularity  of  the  growing  principle  to  the  writings  of  Miss 
Edgeworth  and  of  Scott,  who  sought  their  characters  among  the 
l)eople,  and  who  iuleresled  us  by  a  picture  of  (and  not  a  declamation 
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upon)  their  life  and  iU  humble  vicissitudes,  their  errors  aod  their  vir- 
tues. We  owe  it  also,  though  unconsciously,  to  the  gloomy  misaiio 
thropy  of  Byron ;  for  proportioned  to  the  intenseness  with  which  we 
shared  that  feeling  was  the  reaction  from  which  we  awoke  from  it;  and 
amongst  the  more  select  and  poetical  of  us,  we  owe  it  yet  more  to  the 
dreaming  philanthropy  of  ShoUey,  and  the  patriarchal  tendemeaiof 
Wordsworth.  It  is  this  feeling  that  we  should  unite  to  sustain  and  lo 
develope.  It  has  com^  to  us  pure  and  bright  from  the  ordeal  of  years 
— the  result  of  a  thousand  errors — but  born,  if  we  preserve  it»  ai  their 
healer  and  redemption. 

Diodorus  Siculus  tells  us,  that  the  forest  of  the  Pyrenean  moaotaiiis 
being  set  on  fire,  and  [\\g  heat  penetrating  to  the  soil,  a  pure  stream  of 
silver  gushed  forth  from  the  earth's  bosom,  and  revealed  for  the  fiiit 
time  the  existence  of  those  mines  afterwards  so  celebrated. 

It  is  thus  from  causes  apparently  the  most  remote,  and  often  amidst 
the  fires  that  convey  to  us,  at  their  first  outbreaking,  innagea  only  of 
terror  and  desolation,  that  we  deduce  the  most  precious  oOectSi  and 
discover  the  treasures  to  enrich  the  generations  that  are  to  come ! 


CHAPTER  ill. 

Cheap  Works.— Diffusion  of  Kiiou  ledge.— Its  necessary  Comeqaeaeet.— WriMrs 
are  less  profound  iu  proportion  as  the  public  are  more  numerous. — Anecdote  of 
Dr. .  —Suggestions  how  to  fill  the  Fountain  while  we  diffUse  the  8ir«am.— 

I    Story  of  the  Italian  Master. 

I  THiHK,  sir,  that  when  our  ingenious  countryman,  Joshua  Barnes, 
gave  us  so  notable  an  account  of  (he  Pigmies,  he  must,  in  the  spirit  of 
prophecy,  have  intended  to  allegorize  the  empire  of  the  PeoDy  Pe- 
riodicals. For,  in  the  first  place,  these  Utile  strangers  seem,  Pigmy- 
like, of  a  marvellous  ferocity  and  valour ;  they  make  great  head  against 
their  foes — tiiey  spread  themselves  incontinently — they  posaesa  the 
land — they  live  but  a  short  lime,  yet  are  plcnteously  proliCc;  they 
owe  much  to  what  the  learned  Joshua  terms  '*  the  ro\al  Lescha,"  vii. 
a  certain  socicly  (evidently  the  foretype  of  that  lately  established  under 
the  patronage  of  my  Lord  Brougham^ — set  up  as  he  showelli  '*far 
the  increase  and  propagation  of  cx|)erimental  knowledge;"  above  aD» 
and  a  most  blissful  peculiarity  it  is,  *'/or  taxes^  ihey  arewkoiig  Mft- 
acquainted  with  them ! "  they  make  vigilant  war  against  the  cranes, 
who  I  take  it  are  palpably  designed  for  tax-gatherers  in  general*  9«#- 
cu»que  gaudente^  nomine — a  fact  retiderod  clear  to  the  plainest  undef^ 
standing  by  the  followini;  description  of  these  predatory  birda : 
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'^The  cranes  being  the  only  causers  of  famine  in  the  laQd,  by  reason 
they  are  so  numerous  that  they  can  devour  the  most  plentiful  harTest, 
both  by  eating  the  seeds  beforehand,  and  then  picking  the  ears  that 
remain." 

CerteSyhoweyer,  these  little  gentry  seem  of  a  more  general  ambition 
than  their  Pigmaean  types ;  for  the  latter  confined  themselves  to  a 
limited  territory  '*  from  Gadazalia  to  Elysiana ;  "  but  these,  the  pig- 
mies of  our  time,  overrun  us  altogether,  and  push,  with  the  rude  in- 
solence of  innovation,  our  most  venerable  folios  from  their  stools.  The 
rage  for  cheap  publications  is  not  limited  to  Penny  Periodicals;  family 
libraries  of  all  sorts  have  been  instituted,  with  the  captivating  profes- 
sion of  teaching  all  things  useful — bound  in  cloth,  for  the  sum  of  five 
shillings  a  month !  Excellent  inventions,  which,  after  showing  us  the 
illimitable  ingenuity  of  compilation,  have  at  length  fallen  the  prey  of 
Iheir  own  numbers,  and  buried  themselves  amongst  the  corpses  of  the 
native  quartos  which  they  so  successfully  invaded.  L 

Cheap  publications  are  excellent  things  in  themselves.     Whatever\ 
increases  the  reading  public,  tends  necessarily  to  equalize  the  know-  \ 
ledge  already  in  the  world  ;  but  the  process  by  which  knowledge  is  \ 
equalized  is  not  altogether  that  by  which  the  degree  of  knowledge  is 
heightened.    Cheap  publications  of  themselves  are  sufficient  for  the 
diffusion  of  knowledge,  but  not  for  its  advancement.  The  schoolmaster 
equalizes  information,  by  giving  that  which  he  possesses  to  others,  and 
for  that  very  reason  can  devote  but  little  lime  to  increasing  his  own/ 
slock.  (^ 

Let  me  make  this  more  familiar  by  telling  you  an  anecdote  of  our 

friend  Dr. .      You  know  that  he  is  a  man  of  the  very  highest 

scientific  attainments?  You  know  also  that  he  is  not  overburthened 
with  those  same  precious  metals  on  the  history  of  which  he  can  so 
learnedly  descant.  He  took  a  book  some  months  ago  to  a  publisher  of 
enterprise  and  capital :  it  was  full  of  the  profoundest  research ;  the 
bookseller  shook  his  head,  and — 

''Pray,  sir,"  said  he,  musingly,  ''how  many  persons  in  England 
are  aquainted  with  the  ultimate  principles  by  which  you  colne  to  your 
result?" 

"  Not  fifty,  sir,"  cried  the  doctor,  with  all  the  enthusiasm  of  a  dis- 
coverer. 

"  And  how  many  can  understand  the  elementary  principles  which 
occupy  your  first  chapter?  " 

"Oh  1 "  said  the  doctor,  with  indifl'erence,  **  tka$e  principles  are 
merely  plain  truths  in  mechanics,  which  most  manufacturers  ought  to 
know,and  which  many  literary  dandies  think  it  shows  learning  to  al- 
lude to  ;  perhaps,  therefore,  several  thousands  may  be  familiar  with 
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the  coDtenU  of  the  first  chapter;  but,  I  assure  you,  sir,  yoa  don't  get 
far  before  " — 

"Pardon  me,  doctor,"  interrupled  the  bookseller,  •hortly-~"i( 
you  address  tlic  fifty  persons,  you  must  publish  this  work  on  your  own 
account ;  if  you  address  the  thousands,  why  it  is  quite  another  matter. 
Here  is  your  MS. ;  burn  all  but  the  first  chapter  :  as  a  commeitial 
speculation,  the  rest  is  mere  rubbish.  If  you  will  then  spin  out  the 
first  chapter  into  a  volume,  and  call  it  The  Elements  of  ^^^^  Fmmf' 
liarly  Eofplained^yvhy ,  I  think,  sir,  with  your  name,  I  could  aflbrd 
you  three  hundred  pounds  for  it." 

Necessity  knows  no  law.  The  Elements  are  published  to  teach 
new  thousands  what  other  thousands  knew  before,  and  the  Disca9eHm 
lie  in  the  doctor's  desk,  where  they  will  only  become  lucrative,  whea 
some  richer  man  shall  invent  and  propagate  them,  and  the  public  will 
call  on  the  poor  doctor  "  to  make  them  familiar/' 

Now  observe  a  very  curious  consequence  from  this  story :  Suppose  a 
certain  science  is  only  cultivated  by  live  hundred  men,  and  that  they 
have  all  cultivated  the  science  to  a  certain  height.  A  book  that  shoold 
tell  them  what  they  knew  already,  they  would  naturally  not  purchase, 
and  a  book  that  told  them  more  than  they  knew  they  would  eagerly 
buy  ;  in  such  a  case,  the  doctor's  position  would  have  been  reremd, 
and  his  Discoveries  would  have  been  much  more  lucrative  to  him  than 
his  Elements. — Thus  wo  may  observe,  that  the  tone  of  knowledge  is 
usually  more  scholastic  in  proportion  as  the  circle  of  readers  is  con- 
fined. When  scholars  are  your  audience,  you  address  them  after  the 
fashion  of  a  scholar.  Hence,  formerly,  every  man  thought  it  neces- 
sary, when  he  wrote  a  book,  to  bestow  upon  its  composition  the  most 
scrupulous  care  ;  to  fill  its  pages  with  the  product  of  a  studious  life ;  lo 
polish  its  style  with  the  classic  file,  and  to  ornament  its  periods  with 
the  academical  allusion.  He  knew  that  the  majority  of  those  whs 
read  his  work  would  be  able  to  appreciate  labour  or  lo  detect  ne^ect; 
but,  as  the  circle  of  readers  increased,  the  mind  of  the  writer  beeaas 
less  fastidious ;  the  superficial  readers  had  outnumbered  the  profonndcr 
critics,  lie  still  addressed  the  majority,  but  the  taste  of  the  majorily 
was  no  longer  so  scrupulous  as  to  the  fashion  of  the  address.  Sinee  tbs 
Revival  of  Letters  itself,  the  more  confined  the  public,  the  mors  la- 
borious the  student.  Ascham  is  more  scholastic  than  Raleigh ;  RaM^ 
than  Addison ;  and  Addison  than  Scott. 

The  spirit  of  a  popular  assembly  can  enter  into  the  crowd  you  wills 
for,  as  well  as  the  crowd  you  address  ;  and  a  familiar  frankness,  or  a 
superficial  ehxiiience,  charms  the  assembly  when  full,  which  a  measnr 
od  wisdom  and  a  copious  knowledge  were  necessary  to  win,  when  ils 
numbers  were  scattered  and  select. 
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natural  that  xirriters  should  be  ambitious  of  creating  a  sensation : 
ition  is  produced  by  gaining  the  ear,  not  of  the  few,  but  the 
;  it  is  natural,  therefore,  that  they  should  address  the  many;"  the 
>leasing  to  the  many  becomes,  of  course,  the  style  most  fre- 
y  aimed  at :  hence  the  profusion  of  amusing,  familiar,  and 
icial  writings.    People  complain  of  it,  as  if  it  were  a  proof  of  de-  | 
€y  in  the  knowledge  of  authors — it  is  a  proof  of  the  increased  | 
;r  of  readers.    The  time  is  come  when  nobody  will  fit  out  a  ship  I 
» intellectual  Columbus  to  discover  new  worlds,  but  when  every- 
vill  subscribe  for  his  setting  up  a  steam-boat  between  Calais  and 
You  observe  then,  sir,  (consequences  which  the  fine  talkers 
day  have  wholly  overlooked)  that  the  immense  superficies  of  the 
operates  two  ways  in  deteriorating  from  the  proCundity  of  wri- 
In  the  first  place,  it  renders  it  no  longer  necessaij  for  an  author 
:e  himself  profound  before  he  writes ;  and  in  the  next  place,  it  en- 
;e8  those  authors  who  are  profound,  by  every  inducement,  not 
:e  alone,  but  of  fame,  to  exchange  deep  writing  for  agreeable 
g :  the  voice  which  animates  the  man  ambitious  of  wide  flune. 


lot,  according  to  the  beautiful  line  in  Rogers,  whisper  to  him  \  A 
IB/' but  "  DESCEND."    **  He  sloops  to  conquer."    Thus,  if  we  I  >, 
broad,  in  France,  where  the  reading  public  is  less  numerous  than  \^^i 
gland,*  a  more  subtle  and  refining  tone  is  more  fashionable  in 
ore;  and  in  America,  where  it  is  infinitely  larger,  the  tone  of 
ure  is  iDfinitely  more  superficial.     It  is  possible,  that  the  high- 

among  literary  men,  desirous  rather  of  truth  than  fame,  or 
g  to  traverse  their  trial  to  posterity,  are  actuated,  unconsciously, 
t  spirit  of  the  times  ;  but  actuated  they  necessarily  are,  just  (to 
i  to  my  former  comparison)  as  the  wisest  orator,  who  uttered  only 
ophy  to  a  thin  audience  of  sages,  mechanically  abandons  his 
ments  and  his  reasoning,  and  expands  into  a  louder  tone  and 

familiar  manner  as  the  assembly  increases ; — the  temper  of 
opular  meeting  is  unavoidably  caught  by  the  mind  that  ad- 
« it.f 

•m  these  remarks  we  may  perceive,  then,  that  in  order  to  increase 
ight  of  knowledge,  it  is  not  sufficient  to  difi*use  its  extent;  nay, 
1  that  very  ditTusion  there  is  a  tendency  to  the  superficial,  which 
res  to  be  counteracted.   And  this,  sir,  it  seems  to  me  that  we  can 

France,  the  proportion  of  those  educated  in  schools  is  but  one  in  twenty- 

.  Consin,  speaking  of  professors  who,  in  despair  of  a  serious  audienoe,  wMi 
for  a  numeroiiM  one,  has  well  illustrated  this  principle.  **Dan8  oe  fM  c*en 
de  la  science,  car  on  a  beau  faire,  on  se  proportionne  k  son  auditoire.  H  y 
lea  grandes  foulcs  je  ne  sais  quel  ascendant  presque  magn^tique,  qui  sub- 
es  ames  les  plus  fermes;  et  tel  qui  eut  6t6un  professeur  s£rieux  et  instructif 
ne  centaine  d'^tudians  attentifs,  dcvient  l^er  et  superficiel  ayec  uo  aadiV>iro 
ciel  et  l^gcr.*' 
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only  thoroughly  effect  by  the  EndowmeDts  of  which  I  have  bebre 
spoken.  For  since  the  government  of  knowledge  is  like  that  of  slates, 
and  instituted,  not  for  the  power  of  the  few,  but  the  enjoyment  of  the 
many,  so  this  diffusion  of  information  amongst  the  ignorant  is  greatly 
to  be  commended  and  encouraged,  even  though  it  operate  unfavourably 
on  the  increase  of  information  amongst  the  learned.  We  ought  not 
therefore,  to  resist,  even  were  we  able,  which  we  are  not,  the  circula* 
tion  of  intelligence ;  but  by  other  means  we  should  seek  to  supply  the 
reservoirs,  from  which,  aloft  and  remote,  the  fertilizing  waters  are 
supplied.  I  see  not  that  this  can  be  dono  by  any  other  moans  than  the 
establishment  of  such  professorships,  and  salaries  for  the  cultivators  of 
(he  highest  branches  of  literature  and  science,  as  may  be  adequate, 
both  in  the  number  and  in  the  income  allotted  to  each,  to  excite  ambi- 
tion. Thus  a  tribunal  for  high  endeavour  will  bo  established,  inde- 
pendent of  the  court  of  the  larger  public^ndependent  indeed,  jel 
each  acting  upon  the  other.  The  main  difficulty  would  be  that  of 
appointing  fit  electors  to  these  offices.  I  cannot  help  thinking  that 
there  should,  for  the  sake  of  emulation,  and  the  prevention  of  corrup- 
tion or  prejudice,  be  different  electoral  bodies,  that  should  promote 
to  vacancies  in  rotation;  and  tliese  might  be  the  three  branches  of  the 
legislature,  the  different  national  universities,  and,  above  all  ( though 
the  notion  may  seem  extravagant  at  first  sight),  foreign  academics, 
which  being  wholly  free  from  sectarian  or  party  prejudices,  would,  I 
am  convinced,  nine  times  out  of  ten  (until  at  least  they  had  aroused 
our  emulation  by  exciting  our  shame],  choose  the  most  fitting  persons; 
For  foreign  nations  are  to  the  higher  efforts  of  genius,  the  Representa- 
tives of  Posterity  itself.  This,  to  be  sure,  is  not  a  scheme  ever  likely 
to  be  realised;  neitlier,  I  confess,  is  it  wholly  free  from  objections:  but 
unless  some  such  incitement  to  the  loftier  branches  of  knowledge  be 
divised,  the  increasing  demand  will  only  introduce  adulteration  in  the 
supply.  So  wide  a  popularity,  and  so  alluring  a  remuneration,  being 
given  to  the  superficial,  whoever  is  ambitious,  and  whoever  is  poor, 
will  naturally  cither  suit  his  commodity  to  the  market,  or  renouooe 
his  calling  altogether.  At  present,  a  popular  instructor  is  very  much 
like  a  certain  master  in  Ilalian,  who  has  thriven  prodigiously  uponi 

new  experiment  on  his  pupils.    J was  a  clever  fellow,  and  fill 

of  knowledge  which  nobody  wanted  to  know.  After  seeing  him  ia 
rags  for  some  years,  I  met  him  the  oilier  day  most  sprucely  attired, 
and  with  the  complacent  and  sanguine  air  of  a  prosperous  gentle- 
man:— 

"  I  am  glad  (o  see,  my  dear  sir/'  said  I,  "  that  the  world  wage  well 
with  you." 

••Itdoes.  ' 

'*  Doubtless,  your  books  sell  famously." 
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!  no  bookseller  will  buy  them :  do,  sir,  I  have  hit  oo  a 
iSiVr  than  that  of  writing  books — I  am  giving  lessons  in  Italian." 
ian?  why  I  thought  when  I  last  saw  you  told  me  Italian  was 
language  you  knew  nothing  about?" 

did  I,  sir;  but  directly  I  had  procured  scholars,  I  began  to  1 
'self.  I  bought  a  dictionary ;  I  learnt  that  lesson  in  the  morning  ! 
taught  my  pupils  at  noon.  I  found  I  was  more  familiar  and  i 
>ry ,  thus  frefih  from  knowing  Utile ,  than  if  I  had  been  con^  \ 
[  over  deep  by  knowing  much.  I  am  a  most  popular  teacher, 
d  my  whole  art  consists  in  being  just  one  lesson  in  advance  of 
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STYLE. 

\ 
»t  wtaral,  and  warm  than  rormeriy— -but  leM  •fsdilt,  and  ^IMiad.'^ 
lan^  but  more  liable  to  extravagance.— Cause  of  the  suoosm  offitMi^r* 
tfth  and  his  dogmas. — Every  great  writer  corrupts  his  language.^-lli^ 
MmoI  and  the  Romantic. — Our  writers  have  united  the  two. 

I  observations  in  my  last  chapter  be  correct,  and  books  become 
ned  in  proportion  as  the  reading  community  becomes  more 
IS,  it  is  evident  that  in  the  same  proportion,  and  for  the  same 
yle  will  become  less  elaborate  and  polished  than  when  the 
iddressing  only  the  scholastic  few,  found  a  critic  in  every 
Writings  addressed  to  the  multitude  must  be  clear  and  con- 
» style  of  the  present  day  has  therefore  gained  in  clearness  what 
st  in  erudition. 

nerous  audience  require  also,  before  all  things,  a  natural  and 
anner  in  him  who  addresses  them  ;  they  have  no  toleration  for 
iscalic  adeclalions  in  which  academicians  delight.  ''  Speak 
like  a  man  !  '*  is  their  first  exclamation  to  one  who  seems 
be  mincing  and  pedantic  in  his  accost,  or  set  and  prepared  in 
ion  of  his  periods.  Style,  therefore,  at  the  present  day,  isge- 
more  plain  and  slraightforward  than  heretofore,  and  tells  its 
ihed  tale  with  litlle  respect  to  the  balanced  cadence  and  the 
9  sentence.  It  has  less  of  the  harmony  of  the  prepared,  and 
the  vigour  of  the  extempore.  At  the  same  time  it  is  to  be  re- 
hat  the  higher  and  more  refming  beauties  should  be  neglected 
ilicate  allusion — the  subtle  grace.  It  would  be  well  could  we 
I  both  the  simplicity  and  the  richness — aiming  at  an  eloquence 
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like  that  of  the  Roman  orator,  which,  while  seeming  to  flow  moat  freely, 
harmonized  every  accent  to  an  accompanying  music. 

From  the  same  cause  which  gives  plainness  to  the  modern  style,  il 
receives  also  warmth,  and  seems  entirely  to  have  escaped  from  the 
solemn  frigidity  of  Johnson,  and  the  silver  fetters  that  clanked  on  the 
graceful  movements  of  Goldsmith,  or  the  measured  elegance  of  Home. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  this  warmth  frequently  runs  into  eitravagaoee^ 
and  as  the  orator  to  a  crowd  says  that  with  vehemence  which  to  a  lev 
he  would  say  with  composure,  so  the  main  fault  of  the  present  style, 
especially  of  the  younger  writers,  is  often  in  an  exaggerated  tone  and 
a  superfluous  and  gratuitous  assumption  of  energy  and  passion.  It  b 
this  failing,  carried  with  them  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  is  with  in, 
which  burlesques  the  romantic  French  writers  of  the  present  day, 
and  from  which  we  are  only  preserved  by  a  more  manly  and  etofdy 
audience. 

As  with  the  increase  of  the  crowd,  appeals  to  passion  become  moie 
successful,  so  in  the  enlargement  of  the  reading  public  I  see  one  great 
cause  of  the  unprecedented  success  of  fiction.  Some  inconsiderate 
critics  prophesy  that  the  taste  for  novels  and  romances  will  wear  itsdl 
out;  it  is,  on  the  contrary,  more  likely  to  increase  as  the  circle  of  the 
public  widens.  Fiction,  with  its  graphic  delineations  and  appeab  to 
the  familiar  emotions,  is  adapted  to  the  crowd — for  it  is  the  oratory  o( 
literature. 

You  are  acquainted  with  Mr.  Starch.  He  is  a  man  who  profeaaesa 
vast  regard  for  what  he  calls  the  original  purity  of  the  latiguage.  He 
is  bitterly  opposed  to  new  words.  He  hath  made  two  bug-bears  to  his 
mind — the  one  hight  *  Latinity,'  the  other '  Gallicism.'  He  secth  these 
spectres  in  every  modern  composition.  He  valueth  himself  upea 
writing  Saxon,  and  his  style  walketh  about  as  naked  as  a  Pict.  li 
fact,  nothing  can  be  more  graceless  and  bald  than  his  compoaitioiie,aii 
yet  he  calls  them  only  *'  the  true  English."  But  he  is  very  much  ni^ 
taken;  they  are  not  such  English  as  any  English  writer,  worth  readi^ 
at  least,  ever  wrote.  At  what  period,  sir,  would  the  critics  of  Staith'i 
order  stop  the  progress  of  our  language  ?  to  what  elements  would  they 
reduce  it?  The  language  is  like  the  land, — restore  it  to  what  it  wai 
for  the  aboriginals,  and  you  would  reduce  beauty,  pomp,  and  ferlilily 
to  a  desert.  Go  beyond  a  certain  |)oint  of  restitution,  and  to  raHoie 
\  is  to  destroy.  Every  ^reat  literary  age  with  us  has  been  that  in  which 
I  the  language  has  the  most  largely  borrowed  from  the  spirit  of  aoae 
I  foreign  tongue — a  startling  pru|)osition,  but  borne  out  by  iada.  The 
spirit  of  Ancient  Letters  passing;  into  our  language,  as  yet  virgin  of  aH 
oflspring,  bogat  literature  itself.  In  Elizabeth's  day,  besides  Greek 
/  and  Latin,  we  burrowed  most  largely  from  the  Italian.  Thegenioiol 
that  day  is  Italian  poetry  transfused  and  subliuicd  by  the  tranaitioii  iolfl 
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nr  toDgue.  Iq  the  reign  of  Queen  Anne  we  were  equally  in- 
3  the  French,  and  nothing  can  be  more  Gallic  than  the  prose  of 
and  the  Terse  of  Pope.  In  (he  day  immediately  preceding  our 
sides  returning  to  our  old  writers,  Tiz.  the  borrowers  from  the 
jid  French,  we  have  caught  much  of  the  moonlight  and  dreamy 
ir  of  romance — much  of  the  mingled  chivalry  and  mysticism 
rked  the  favourite  productions  of  the  time,  from  the  master- 
r  Germany/  In  fact,  I  suspect  that  every  great  writer  of  a  na-  I 
ttle  corrupts^  its  tongue.  His  knowledge  suggests  additions 
:;es  from  other  tongues ;  his  genius  applies  and  makes  them 


.  Milton  was  the  greatest  poet  of  our  country,  and  there  is 
an  English  idiom  which  he  has  not  violated,  or  a  foreign  one 
le  has  not  borrowed.  Voltaire  accuses  the  simple  La  Fontaioen^^^" 
ig  corrupted  the  language ;  the  same  charge  was  made  against  -^ 
)  himself.  Rousseau  was  yet  more  open  to  the  accusation  than 
).  Gh&teaubriand  and  De  Sla^l  are  the  corrupters  of4he  style 
seau,  and  Courier  his  grafted  new  licences  on  the  liberties  ar- 
by  Voltaire.  Nothing  could  be  more  simple  and  unpretending 
9  style  of  Scott,  yet  he  is  perpetually  accused  of  h|ving  tainted 
ity  of  our  idioms ;  so  that  the  language  may  be  said  to  acquire  its 
iamphs  by  those  who  seem  the  least  to  have  paid  deference  fo 
as. 

some  comfort,  amidst  the  declamations  of  Starch,  to  think  that 
tem  of  intellectual  commerce  with  foreign  languages  is  some- 
ke  the  more  vulgar  trade,  and  if  it  corrupts,  must  be  allowed 
to  enrich. 

know,  my  dear  sir,  that  in  France,  that  lively  country,  where 
ways  get  up  a  dispute  for  the  amusement  of  the  spectators, — 
the  nobles  encouraged  a  democracy,  for  the  pleasurable  excite- 
•f  the  controversy ;  and  religion  itself  has  been  played  like  a 
it  shuttlecock,  which  is  lost  the  moment  the  antagonists  cease 
lows ; — in  France,  the  good  people  still  divert  themselves  with 
ng  the  several  merits  of  the  Classical  school,  and  the  Romantic. 

B  DOt  often  very  easy  to  trace  the  manner  in  which  an  author  is  indebted  to 
it  of  a  foreign  literature,  which  he  may  not  even  know  in  the  original, 
iforth,  Coleridge  and  Scott  knew  German,  and  their  knowledge  is  manifest 
own  wTitingM.  Byron  was  unacquainted  with  Grermau;  yet  he  was  deeply 
with  the  German  intellectual  spirit.  A  vast  number  of  German  fictions 
n  translated  at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  They  ran  the  round  of  the 
ng  libraries,  and  coloured  and  prepared  the  minds  of  the  ordinary  reading 
unknown  to  themselves,  for  the  favourable  reception  of  the  first  English 
in  a  similar  school.  I  have  heard  from  a  relation  of  Byron*s,  that  he  had 
^se  fictions  largely  in  his  youth,  and  that  which  swayed  his  mind  in  its  cast 
ment,  laid  the  train  in  the  general  mind  for  the  effect  that  he  produced* 
se  the  word  '  corrupts '  in  compliance  with  the  critical  canons  of  those  who 
hat  to  enrich  one  language  Oom  the  peculiarities  of  another,  is  to  corrupt 
ooal  style.    I  use  the  word— I  dissent  tipfrnt  the  criticism. 
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They  have  the  two  schools — that  is  certain — let  us  be  permitted  lo 
question  the  excellence  of  the  scholars  in  cither. 

The  English  have  not  disputed  on  the  matter,  and  the  coDsequence 
is,  that  their  writers  have  contrived  to  amalgamate  the  chief  qualitia 
of  both  schools.  Thus,  the  style  of  Byron  is  at  once  classical  and  Uh 
mantic ;  and,  the  Edinburgh  reviewers  have  well  observed,  may  pleiie 
either  a  Giflbrd  or  a  Shelley.  And  even  a  Shelley,  whom  some  would 
style  emphalicnlly  of  the  llomanlic  School,  has  formed  himself  on  the 
model  of  Hie  Classic.  His  genius  is  eminently  Greek  :  be  has  become 
romantic,  by  being  peculiarly  classical.* 

Thus,  while  the  two  schools  abroad  have  been  declaring  an  union  in- 
compatible, we  have  united  (hem  quietly,  without  saying  a  word  OB 
the  matter.  Heaven  only  knows  to  what  extremes  of  absurdity  ve 
should  have  gone  in  the  spirit  of  emulation,  if  we  had  thought  fit  to 
set  up  a  couple  of  parties,  to  prove  which  was  best !  f 


CHAPTER    V. 

THE  DRAMA. 

The  Public  do  not  always  pay  Tor  their  Amusement — The  Stale  ol  the 
Theatre. — ^Thc  French  Drama  murders  and  the  Eugliah  robs. — ^Volnr  Pla- 
giarism (Vom  the  old  Dramatists. — Jack  Old-Crih. — ^Tne  Influence  of  the  Lam. 
— ^Want  or  able  Dramas,  but  not  ol'  Dramatic  Talent.— Should  Political  ADutieM 
be  banished  from  the  Stage? — Inquiry'  into  what  should  be  the  true  Soimea  wl 
Dramatic  Interest. — ^The  Simple  and  the  Magnificent. — The  Simple  considered.^ 
Kings  no  longer  the  fitting  agents  of  the  Tragic  emotion. — Ancient  Rales  of  Tragk 
Criticism  arc  therefore  not  applicable  to  Modern  Times.— Second  Sonic*  flf 
Dramatic  Intrrest.— The  Magnificent  considered. — In  Melo-drame  are  th*  Scedi 
of  the  new  Tragedy,  as  in  Ballads  lay  the  Heeds  of  Modem  Poetry. 

"  Ohb  may  always  leave  the  amiisemenls  to  the  care  of  the  public; 
they  are  sure  to  pay  for  those  well :"  thus  said  a  mathematician  to 
mc,  the  other  day,  with  the  air  of  a  man  who  wished  bencToleiilly  to 


*  This  observation  will  extend  even  to  Keat|B  himself,  the  last  of  the 
*  Endymion'  and  *  Saturn'  are  both  mndclled  from  the  easts  of  antiquity. 

-{■  The  quest  inn  of  the  difVcrenee  lictweeii  the  Kimiantic  School  and  Ihf 
has  been  merely  that  of  forms.  \\  hat,  in  the  name  of  common  senae^  >iCB>QF 
putes  abont  the  TniiieH  anil  nucIi  stiifl* — the  cereiiHmics  of  the  Motet?  Tne  ~~ 
would  have  been  e(|iiall>  (ireek  if  all  the  unities  had  been  diarcgtrded ;  tht 
e(|ually  romantic,  if  all  the  unities  bail  Itreu  preserved.  It  is  among  the  potatif 
Homer  and  Pindar,  of  .'Kscb>luM  and  Ilcsiofl,  that  you  mu«t  look  for  the  apM  tf 
antiquity ;  but  these  gentlemen  looL  to  the  rules  of  Aristotle :  il  it  at  if 
instead  of  studying  the  f4atiio  ofthe  Apollo,  should  study  the  ytril 
lakrs  itH  iiroiioftions. 
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iDsiooate,  that  one  made  too  mach  by  one*s  novels,  and  that  the  king 
ought  to  give  such  a  good  mathematician  as  he  was,  five  thousand  a 
year  at  the  least. 

"The  deuce  you  may,  sir! — ^What  then  do  you  say  to  the  drama? 
— Actors,  authors,  managers,  singers,  painters,  jugglers,  lions  from 
Hyiore,  and  elephants  from  Siam,  all  are  working  night  and  day  to 
amose  you.  And  I  fancy  that  the  theatres  are  nevertheless  but  a  poor 
speculation." 

"  Yes,  but  in  this  country — monopoly;  no  protection  to  the  authors 
—theatres  too  big, — free  trade,"  mumbled  the  mathematician. 

*•  Certainly,  you  are  quite  right — but  look  to  France.  No  legisla- 
^lare  can  be  more  polite  to  the  drama,  than  is  the  legislature  of  France. 
Anthers  protected,  a  Dramatic  Board,  plenty  of  theatres,  no  censor; 
lod  yet  the  poor  Drama  is  in  a  very  bad  way  even  there.  The  Go- 
ternment  are  forced  to  allow  the  theatres  several  thousands  a  yeaif; 
without  that  assistance  they  would  be  shut  up.  Messieurs  the  Public 
pay  something  to  the  piper,  but  not  all  the  requisite  salary;  so  that  you 
see  it  is  not  quite  true,  that  the  public  will  always  pay  well  for  their 
own  amusements." 

If  this  be  the  case  in  France,  1  fear  it  must  be  still  more  the  case  in 
England.  For  in  France,  amusement  is  a  necessary,  while  here  it  is 
Jcarcely  even  a  luxury.  **L'amusement  est  un  des  besoinsde  Thomme," 
iaid  Voltaire.  Oui^  Monsieur  dc  Voltaire^ — de  Vhomme  Francaisl 
\n  England,  thanks  to  our  taxes,  we  have  not  yet  come  to  reckon 
imusements  among  our  absolute  wants. 

But  everywhere  throughout  Europe  the  glory  of  the  theatre  is 
>eginning  to  grow  dim,  as  if  there  were  certain  arts  in  the  world  which 
:)1aze  and  have  their  day,  and  then  die  o(Tin  silence  and  darkness,  like 
m  exhausted  volcano.  In  France  it  is  not  only  that  the  theatre  is  not 
prosperous,  but  that,  with  every  advantage  and  stimulus,  the  talent  for 
the  theatre  is  degenerate.  The  French  authors  have  started  a  new  era 
in  Art,  by  pultinj?  an  end  to  Nature.  They  now  try  only  to  write 
something  eccentric.  Tiiey  want  to  excite  terror,  by  showing  you  bug- 
bears that  cannot  exist.  Wlien  Garrick  wished  to  awe  you,  he  had 
merely  to  change  the  expression  of  his  countenance;  a  child  wishing  to 
terrify  you,  puts  on  a  mask.     The  French  authors  put  on  a  mask. 

The  French  dramatists  have  now  pretty  nearly  run  through  the 
whole  catalogue  of  out-of-the-way  crimes ;  and  when  that  is  com- 
pleted, there  will  be  an  end  of  their  materials.  After  the  Tour  de 
•Ve^fe,  what  more  can  they  think  of  in  the  way  of  atrocity  ?  In  this 
play,  the  heroine  poisons  her  father,  stabs  and  drowns  all  the  lovers 
she  can  get  [number  unknown);  intrigues  with  one  son,  and  assas- 
nnates  the  other !    After  such  a  selection  from  the  fair  sex,  it  is  difllcult 
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to  guess,  from  what  female  conception  of  the  Beautiful  the  French 
Poets  will  form  their  next  fashionable  heroine ! 

The  French  Theatre  is  wretched ;  it  has  been  made  the  field  tor  the 
two  schools  to  fight  in,  and  the  combatants  have  left  all  their  dead 
bodies  on  tlie  stage. 

If  the  French  Theatre  lives  upon  murders,  the  English  exists  upM 
robberies ;  it  steals  every  thing  it  can  lay  its  hands  upon ;  to^y  k 
filches  a  French  farce,  to-morrow  it  becomes  sacrilegious,  and  comiiiili 
a  burglary  on  the  Bible.  The  most  honest  of  our  writers  turn  up  Iheir 
noses  at  the  rogues  who  steal  from  foreigners,  and  with  a  spirit  of  lofty 
patriotism  confine  their  robberies  to  the  literature  of  their  own  country. 
These  are  they  who  think  that  to  steal  old  goods  is  no  theft :  they 
are  the  brokers  of  books,  and  their  avowed  trade  is  second-hand.  i 
They  hunt  among  the  Hcywoods  and  Deckers,  pillage  a  plot  froB 
Fletcher  or  Shirley ;  and  as  for  their  language,  they  steal  that  every- 
where ;  these  are  they  who  fill  every  page  with  '*  go  to"  and  ''  perad- 
venture."    If  a  lady  asks  her  visiters  to  be  seated,  it  is 

"  Pray  yc,  nit  down,  good  gentles;** 

if  a  lover  admires  the  fashion  of  liis  mistress's  gown,  she  answcrelb  :— 

^  Ay,  by  my  faith,  Ws  quaint !" 

if  a  gentleman  complains  of  a  wound, 

"^  It  shall  he  looked  to,  sir,  right  heedrnlly.*> 

A  dramatic  author  of  this  nature  is  the  very  Autolycus  of  plagiarists; 
"  an  admirable  conceited  fellow,  and  hath  ribbons  of  all  the  coioun^of 
the  rainbow;"  he  saycth,  indeed,  that  ho  derives  aasistafice  oa/jr 
from  the  elder  dramatists — he  robbcth  not ;  no !  hecatcktth  theBpirit! 
Verily  this  he  doth  in  all  the  true  genius  of  Autolycus,  when  ho  uub 
himself  with  the  Clown,  as  thus  : — 

Cloi*-n. 
How  no^  !    Canst  stand  ? 

AL'TOLVCUK. 

Softly,  dear  sir,  ;/>icI-ff  Aia  pocket ;)  good  sir,  softly. '  Yon  ha'  doae  me  a  chari- 
table ofllco. 

Jack  Old-Crib  is  a  dramatic  author  of  this  class  :  vou  never  bend 
a  man  so  bitter  against  the  frivolity  of  those  who  filch  from  the  Freoeb 
vaudevilles.  Their  want  of  magnanimity  displeases  him  sadly.  Beii 
mightily  bitter  on  the  success  of  Tom  Fribble,  who  lives  by  translaliiV 
one-act  farces  from  Scribe ;  he  calls  thai  plagiarism  :  meanwhile»  Jack 
Old-Crib  steals  with  all  the  loflinoss  of  a  five-act  poet,  and,  worse  thtt 
Fribble — does  not  even  acknowledge  the  oflbnce.     No ;  lie  steals  plot. 
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tiaracter,  diction,  and  all,  from  Dodsley's  Collection,  but  calb  thai, 
rilh  1  majestic  smile,  ''  reviving  (be  Ancient  Drama." 

Certainly  there  have  been  many  reasons  for  the  present  deterioration 
f  dramatic  literaluie  to  be  ascribed  solely  to  the  state  of  the  law.  In 
lie  first  pllide,  what  men  that  can  write  popularly  anything  else,  would 
rrite  for  the  stage,  so  long  as,  while  they  were  damned  if  they  might 
lil,  they  could  get  nothing  if  they  succeeded?  Docs  any  fruit,  even  a 
lab-apple,  flourish  in  that  land  where  there  is  no  security  for  pro* 
lerty  ?  The  drama  has  been  that  land.  In  the  second  place,  the  two 
arge  theatres,  having  once  gorged  the  public  with  show,  have  rendered 
bemselves  unfit  for  dignified  comedy  and  sober  entertainments,  be- 
ause  they  have  created  a  public  unGt  to  relish  them.  The  minor 
beatres  exhibit  against  the  law,  few  persons  of  capital  are  disposed  to 
mbark  property  in  illegal  speculations.  The  sites  of  many  of  these 
beatres,  too,  are  ill-chosen,  and  the  audience  not  sufflcienlly  guided 
Q  their  tastes  by  persons  of  literary  reGnement.  Some  of  tliese  evils 
re  may  hope  to  reform.  You  know,  sir,  that  I  have  introduced  into 
Parliament  two  bills,  one  of  which  will  give  protection  to  authors,  and 
\ie  other  encourage  competition  in  theatres.  The  Grst  has  received 
lie  royal  assent,  and  become  law  :  I  trust  for  the  same  good  fortune 
or  the  second.^  Doubtless  these  improvements  in  legislation  may  be 
xtremely  beneficial  in  their  ullimate  consequences. 

fiut  (here  are  causes  of  delerioralion  which  the  law  cannot  control ; 
nJ,  looking  (o  the  stale  of  (he  drama  abroad,  while  our  experiment 
u^ilit  to  be  ad  ventured,  \\c  must  confess  its  success  to  be  doubtful. 
)till  more  doubtful  is  il  when  we  recollect  that,  if  the  state  of  the  law 
vere  the  only  cause  of  the  delerioralion  of  the  drama,  by  removing 
he  cause  you  cannot  always  remove  the  effect  which  the  cause  has 
^ngc^dered.  The  public  being  once  spoiled  by  show,  it  is  not  easy  to 
)ring  them  back  to  a  patient  love  of  chaste  composition.  The  public, 
iLo,  being  once  rendered  indifferent  to  the  drama,  it  is  not  easy  to 
-estore  the  taste.  '*  Tardiora  sunt  remedia  qudm  mala,  et,  ut  corpora 
enle  augescunl,  cilo  exslinguunlur,  sic  ingenia  sludiaque  oppresseris, 
racilius  quam  revocaris."  A  very  profound  remark,  which  means 
simply,  th.al  when  lite  Drama  has  once  gone  to  the  dogs,  it  will  be  a 
mailer  of  lime  to  heal  the  marks  of  Iheir  teelh.  It  is  easier  to  create 
I  taste  than  to  revive  one.  Most  of  us,  how  simple  men  soever,  can 
beget  life  without  any  extraordinary  exertion;  but  it  requires  a  very 
able  physician  lo  restore  the  dyuig.  At  present  let  us  remove  the 
o!»slacIes  lo  the  operations  of  Nature,  and  trust  that  she  will  be  the 
physician  at  last.     And,  at  least,  wc  must  admit  that  tlie  present  age 

*  Since  tho  first  edition  of  this  work,  the  Bill  here  referred  to  has  l)cen  lott  in 
ihe  Lords,  j.fter  having  passed  the  Commons  by  a  migority  of  fonr  to  one.  Very 
well  I— We  must  try  again. 

1& 
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has  shown  do  lack  of  dramatic  talent.    Of  dramatic  talent  aoited' 
the  taste  of  the  day,  it  assuredly  has ;  but  not  of  dramatic  talent  ^nA 
mined  by  the  criteria  of  hii^h  art.    I  have  already  spoken  of  the  magilS 
licent  tragedies  of  Byroji :  I  may  add  to  those  tito  slcr^nd  ten^iV] 
conception  of  the  Cenci.    Nor  ought  we  to  forgot  the  nrandMa  ^ 
Barry  Cornwall,  or  the  Evadnc  of  Shell — both  works  that,  if  wrfl 
at  an  earlier  period,  would  have  retained  a  permanent  and  hi^  slal 
on  the  stage.   The  plays  of  Mr.  Knowles,  though  at  one  timeoTerlai 
by  the  critics,  and  somewhat  perhaps  disfigured  by  imitations  of 
elder  dramatists,  testify  considerable  mastery  of  effect,  and,  with  thi 
exception  of  Victor  Hugo's  vhrfa-^'iPHDrey  are  undeniably  superior  lo 
the  contemporaneous  dramas  of  France.  i 

The  greater  proportion  of  prose  fictions  with  us,  too,  have  bcei 
written  by  the  dramatic  rules,  rather  than  the  epic,  and  evince  aa 
amplitude  of  talent  for  the  stage,  had  tiieir  authors  been  encouraged  so 
to  apply  it.  In  fine,  then,  the  theatre  wants  good  dramas ;  but  the  age 
shows  no  want  of  dramatic  ability.  Let  us  hope  for  the  best,  bnl  not 
expect  too  speedy  a  realization  of  the  hope.  The  political  agitation  of 
the  times  is  peculiarly  unfavourable  to  the  arts :  when  people  are  busy 
they  arc  not  eager  to  be  amused.  The  great  reason  why  the  Athenian;, 
always  in  a  sea  of  politics,  wore  nevertheless  always  willing;  locrovd 
the  theatre,  was  this — the  theatre  with  them  teas  political ;  tragedy 
embodied  the  sentiment,  and  comedy  represented  the  characters, 
of  the  times.  Thus  theatrical  performance  was  to  the  Athenian  i 
newspaper  as  well  as  a  play.  We  banish  the  Political  from  the 
stage,  and  we  therefore  deprive  the  stage  of  the  most  vivid  of  iti 
actual  sources  of  interest.  At  present  the  English,  instead  of  findine 
politics  on  the  stage,  find  their  st.ige  in  politics.  Tn  the  testimony  of  ihf 
witnesses  examined  before  the  Dramnllc  Committee,  it  is  universiil; 
allowed  that  a  censor  is  not  required  to  keep  immorality  from  the  stage, 
but  to  prevent  political  allusions.  I  grant  that  in  loo  great  i  breadlbot 
political  alhisions  there  is  a  certain  mischief:  |)olilies  addressed  lo  the 
people  should  not  come  before  the  trihiuial  of  their  imagination,  bat 
that  of  their  reason ;  in  the  one  you  only  excite  by  convincing — in  Ik 
other  you  begin  at  the  wrong  end,  and  convince  by  exciting.  At  tbe 
same  time,  I  doiiht  if  the  drama  will  become  thoroughly  popular  oatil 
it  is  permitted  to  embody  the  most  popular  emotions.  In  these  liaei 
the  public  mind  is  absorbed  in  politics ;  and  yet  the  stage,  which  shooH 
represent  the  limes,  especially  banishes  appeals  to  the  moat  general  isel- 
ings.  To  see  our  modern  plays,  you  would  imagine  there  were  no 
politicians  among  us  :  the  national  theatre,  to  use  a  hacknied  bnl  ap- 
propriate jest,  is  like  the  play  of  Hamlet  ''  with  the  part  of  Hamlet  M 
out  by  the  particular  desire"    ■     of  the  nobility ! 

But  as  the  censor  will  be  retained,  and  polities  will  still  be  iMniiM 
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n  the  stage,  let  us  endeaToiir  to  content  oureelftts  with  the  great 
eflts  that,  ere  the  end  of  another  year,  I  trust  we  shall  haye  cITected 
the  advaocemcnt  of  (he  Stage.  By  the  one  law  already  enacted, 
lors  will  hare  nothing  material  to  complain  of;  a  successful  and 
idard  play,  bestowing  on  them  some  emolument  every  lime  It  Is 
fonned,  will  be  a  source  of  permanent  income.  Some  of  the  best 
leBi|Df  the  age  (for  the  best  are  often  the  poorest)  will  therefore  be 
>uraged  to  write  plays,  and  to  write  not  for  the  hour  only,  but  for 
nanent  fame.  By  the  second  law,  which  I  trust  will  soon  be  passed, 
ry  theatre  will  be  permitted  to  act  the  legitimate  drama  :  there  will 
efore  be  no  want  of  competition  in  the  number  of  theatres,  no  just 
jnd  of  complaint  as  to  their  disproportionate  size.  There  will  be 
itres,  enough,  and  theatres  of  all  dimensions.  I  imagine  the  two 
e  theatres,  will,  however,  continue  to  be  the  roost  important  and 
jential.  Monopoly  misguided  their  e(Torts,— emulation  will  rectify 
direction.  These  are  great  reforms.  Let  us  make  the  most  of 
n,  and  see,  if  despite  the  languor  of  the  drama  abroad,  we  cannot 
ve  its  national  vigour  at  home. 

iod  to  ofTect  this  rcstauratlon,  let  us  examine  what  are  the  trat 

roes  of  dramatic  interest  which  belong  to  this  agOt    Let  us  borrow 

divining  rod,  and  sec  to  what  new  fountains  it  will  lead  us. 

leaven  and  yoiirsolf,  dear  sir,  know  how  many  years  ago  it  is 

re  the  members  of  the  poetical  world  cried  out,  *'  Let  us  go  back  to 

old  poets."     Back  to  the  old  pools  accordingly  they  went — the 

jiration  revived  them.    Poetry  bathed  in  the  youth  of  the  language, 

became  once  more  young.     But  the  most  sacred  inspiration  never 

s  above  a  gcneralion  or  two,  and  the  power  of  achieving  wonders 

irs  itself  out  after  the  deatii  of  the  first  disciples.     Just  when  the 

I  of  the  literary  world  began  to  think  the  new  poets  had  made  quite 

ugh  of  the  old,  just  when  they  had  grown  weary  of  transfusing 

spirit  of  chivalry  and  ballads  into  the  genius  of  modern  times, 

when  they  had  begun  to   allow'  that  what  was  a  good   thing 
e,  was  beginning;  to  grow  too  much  of  a  good  thing  now,  up  starts 

friend  the  Drama,  with  the  wise  look  of  a  man  who  has  sud-» 
ly  perceived  the  meaning  of  a  bon  mot^  that  all  the  rest  of  the 
ipany  have  already  admired  and  done  with,  and  says,  '*  Go  back 
he  old  j)oets."  What  an  excellent  idea  1  The  Drama,  which  ought  * 
be  the  first  intellectual  representative  to  reflect  every  important 
nge  in  the  literary  spirit  of  the  world,  has  with  us  been  the  Isst,' 
I  is  now  ^'oing  back  to  Klizabelh's  day  for  an  in<;piration  which  a 
re  alert  species  of  poetry  has  already  exhausted  of  the  charm  of 
ihness.  It  seizes  on  what  is  most  hacknied,  and  announces  its 
Lsure  as  most  new.  When  we  are  all  palled  with  the  hon  tfiot,  it 
ins  to  din  it  into  our  ears  as  a  capital  new  story.  This  will  never  d«« 
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To  revive  ihc  Stage  we  must  now  go  forward,  the  golden  bridge  behind 
i)S  is  broken  down  by  the  miiUitudc  of  passengers  who  have  croued  it. 
The  darkness  closes  once  more  over  the  lovely  Spirit  or  the  departed 
Poetry,  and  like  the  fairy  of  her  own  wells  and  waterfalls,  the  otlener 
she  has  revisited  the  earth,  the  fainter  has  become  her  beauty,  and  the 
less  powerful  her  charm. 

**  Like  to  a  rh'ild  overwearied  whh  sweet  toil,  ty» 

On  its  own  folded  wings  and  wavy  hair 
The  spirit  or  the  earth  is  laid  asleep."  ^ 

There  are  two  sources  from  which  we  should  now  seek  the  tragic  in- 
fluence, viz.  Ihe  Simple  and  the  Magnificent.  Talcs  of  a  household 
nature,  that  find  their  echo  in  (he  hearts  of  the  people— the  materiali 
of  the  village  tragedy,  awaking  an  interest  common  to  us  all ;  intense 
yet  homely,  actual — earnest — the  pathos  and  passion  of  cvery-day  life; 
such  as  the  stories  of  Jeannie  Deans  or  of  Carwell,  in  prose  fiction  ;— 
behold  one  great  source  of  those  emotions  to  which  the  dramatic  autlior 
of  this  generation  ought  to  apply  his  genius!  Originally  the  per<- 
Bonages  of  tragedy  were  rightly  taken  from  the  great.  With  a  just 
propriety.  Kings  stalked  the  scenic  boards;  the  heroine  was  a  queen, 
the  lover  a  warrior  i—for  in  those  days  there  was  no  people  !  Emo- 
tions were  supposed  to  be  more  tragic  in  proportion  as  Ihe  station  of 
their  victims  was  elevated.  This  notion  was  believed  in  common  life, 
and  to  represent  it  was  therefore  natural  and  decorous  to  Ihe  Slage. 
But  we  have  now  learnt  another  faith  in  the  actual  world,  and  to  that 
faith,  if  we  desire  to  interest  tlie  spectator,  we  must  appeal  upon  Ihe 
stage.  We  have  learnt  to  consider  thst  emotions  arc  not  Ihe  most 
passionately  experienced  in  a  court ;  that  ihe  feelings  of  Kings  arc  not 
more  intense  than  tliose  of  persons  who  are  more  roused  by  the  stern 
excitements  of  life,  nor  tlie  passions  of  a  Queen  less  freed  from  fri- 
volity, than  the  maiden  of  humbler  forlunes,  who  loves  from  the 
depths  of  a  heart  which  hath  no  occupation  but  love.  We  know  the 
great  now  as  persons  a^^suredly  whom  it  is  wise  and  fitting  to  respect; 
incarnations  of  the  august  ceremonies  in  which  a  nation  parades  Ms 
own  grandeur  and  pleases  its  own  pride.  For  my  part  I  do  not  pro- 
i^/Jess  a  vulvar  intolerance  of  belief  that  Kings  must  be  worse  than  other 
^  ^^  ^<^n  ;*  bul  we  know  at  least,  amidst  a  round  of  forms,  and  an  etiquette 
jjT^^^of  frivolities,  that  their  souls  cannot  be  so  large,  nor  their  passioiiBSO 
Ji '  ^^ys/y^^^^^*  "or  their  emotions  so  intensely  tragic,  as  those  of  men  ia 
^i^^whom  the  active  enterprises  of  life  constantly  stimulate  Ihc  desires  and 
^ _  ^^ncrvc  the  pow(?rs.  The  passions  are  the  elements  of  tragedy.  What- 
ever rendt^rs  the  passions  weak  and  rrgiilaled  is  serviceable  to  monls. 
and  unfitted  for  the  Staiio.     A  ^ood  man  who  never  sins  airainsl  rea- 

'  Na\,  if  I  hey  worr  -o.  thi»y  woiilil  be — terrible  scourges,  it  is  true,  to  ihe  wwU 
—but  quflqite  chusf  tie  bon  Tor  the  Siagr,     It  really  i!»  liecauae  Kin^  ar* 
rarely  guilty  ori;i|;aiitic  criiiKV  thai  they  cease  to  awe  and  terrirj  lu  oa  Ike  1 
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fOD  is  an  excellent  character,  but  a  tame  hero.  But  morals  alone  do 
DOt  check  the  passionr;  frivolities  check  them  also.  And  the  nature 
of  a  King  is  controlled  and  circumscribed  to  limits  too  narrow  for  the 
Tragic  (which  demands  excess],  not  perhaps  by  the  virtues  that  sub- 
due, but  the  ceremonies  which  restrain,  him.  Kings  of  old  were  the 
appropriate  heroes  of  the  stage ;  for  all  the  vastest  of  human  ideas 
circled  and  enshrined  them.  The  heroic  and  the  early  Christian  age 
alike  agreed  in  attributing  to  the  Crowned  Head  a  mysterious  and 
lolemD  sanctity.  Delegates  of  supernatural  agents,  they  were  the 
gods  or  demons  of  the  earth  ;  the  hearts  of  mankind  were  compelled 
lo  a  dread  and  irresistible  interest  in  their  actions.  They  were  the 
earthly  repositories  of  human  fate ;  when  their  representatives  appear- 
ed upon  the  stage,  habited  and  attended  as  ihey  were,  it  was  im- 
possibls  that  the  interest  of  the  spectator,  so  highly  wrought  at  the 
reality,  should  not  be  prepared  to  transfer  itself  to  the  likeness.  Then 
indeed  that  interest  itself  assumed  a  grand  and  tragic  dignity.  Whal 
vivid  and  awful  emotions  must  those  have  experienced  who  surveyed  the 
fsle  of  beings  who  werfrlhe  arch  dispensers  of  the  fates  themselves  V 
The  belief  which  attached  to  a  Sovereign  something  of  the  power 
and  the  sanctity  of  a  god,  necessarily  beheld  a  superhuman  dignity  In 
his  love,  and  a  terrible  sublimity  in  his  woe.  The  misfortunes  that 
happened  to  the  monarch  were  as  punishments  upon  the  people ;  the 
spectators  felt  themselves  involved  in  the  consequences  of  his  triumph 
or  his  fall.  Thus  kings  were  the  most  appropriate  heroes  of  the 
tragic  muse,  because  their  very  appearance  on  the  stage  appealed  to  the 
Sublime— the  superstition  of  the  beliolder  stamped  a  gigantic  grandeur 
on  the  august  sufferer — and  united  with  the  pathos  of  human  interest 
the  awe  of  religion  itself.  The  habits  of  monarchy  in  the  elder  age 
strengthened  this  delusion.  For  both  in  the  remote  classic  and  the 
later  feudal  time,  the  people  did  not  represent  themselves  so  muoh  as 
they  were  represented  in  their  chief.  And  when  Shakspeare  intro- 
duces Henry  V.  upon  the  stage,  the  spectators  beheld  not  a  king  only, 
but  the  type  of  their  own  triumphs — the  breathing  personification  oE 
the  trophies  of  Agincourt,  and  the  abasement  of  France.  To  add  yet 
more  to  the  interest  that  encircled  the  tragic  hero — the  people,  as  I 
have  just  said,  were  910/— -Wisdom,  Education,  and  Glory  were  alike 
the  monopoly  of  the  great.  Then  knowledge  had  not  taught  to  the 
mass  of  mankind  the  mighty  sources  of  interest  which  lay,  untouched 
by  the  poet,  in  their  own  condition.  The  popular  heart  was  only 
known  in  its  great  convulsions — it  was  the  high-born  and  the  knightly 
who  were  alone  represented  as  faithful  in  love — generous  in  triumph 
ind  magnanimous  in  adversity.     The  people  were  painted  as  a  mob 

Princes  arc  like  to  heaveii]|  boditB,  which  cnuHC  good  or  evil  timet.*^— Bacon, 
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^fickle,  insolent,  and  cruel ;  perhaps  in  that  state  of  eivilisatioD  they 
were  nolhing  more.  It  may  be  that  the  ^reit,  being  the  be«l  edu- 
cated, were  really  the  noblest  |iart  of  the  cuniiniinity. 

In  former  times,  then,  there  ^ere  reasons  which  do.  not  exist  al 
present — that  rendered  the  Great  the  fitting  heroes  ot  the  tragic  stage. 
Kings  do  not  awaken  the  same  awful  and  mysterious  emotiooa  that 
they  once  inspired — if  not  williout  the  theatre,  neither  will  they  witbia 
its  walls.  You  may  go  hack  to  the  old  lime,  you  may  present  to  us 
an  OEdipus  and  Agamemnon,  a  Richard  or  a  Henry;  but  you  will 
not  revive  in  us  tho  same  fei'linps  with  which  their  representatives 
were  once  beheld.  Our  renson  tacitly  allows  that  these  names  were 
clothed  with  associations  dilhTent  from  those  which  surround  modera 
Sovereigns.  lUit  our  feelings  do  not  obey  our  reason — we  cannot 
place  ourselves  in  the  condition  of  those  who  would  havo  fell  their 
blood  thrill  as  the  crowned  shadows  moved  across  the  stage.  We 
cannot  (ill  our  bosoms  with  the  emotions  that  sleep  in  the  dust  of  our 
departed  fathers.  We  ^aze  upon  the  purple  of  pa^t  kings  with  tlie 
irreverent  apathy  of  modern  limes.  Kings  are  no  longer  Destinies* 
And  the  interest  they  excited  has  departed  with  their  power. 
Whither? — to  tho  People!  Among  the  people,  then,  uiust  tlie 
tragic  author  invoke  the  genius  of  Modern  Tragedy,  and  learo  its 
springs. 

If  this  principle  be  true,  down  falls  at  once  all  the  old  fabric  of  cri- 
ticism upon  the  tra«[ic  art  I  Down  falls  the  pile  of  reasonings  built  to 
tell  us  why  Kings,  Princessi.^s,  (icnerals,  and  *Mhe  nobility  in  general*" 
must  be  the  characters  of  a  true  tragedy !  Down  go  tho  barriert 
which  so  rigidly  shutout  from  the  representation  of  elevated  nature— 
the  classes  in  which  her  elements  are  the  most  impassioned  and  their 
operations  the  most  various  1  A  new  order  of  things  has  arisen  in  the 
aelual  world,  and  the  old  rules*  instituted  for  the  purpose  of  illustrating 
the  actual  world  by  tho  ideal,  crumble  to  the  dust! 

In  Shelley's  noble  thought,  the  Spirit  of  Power  and  Poesy  paaaoi  inlo 
the  Universal  Heart  : 

"  it  iotcrpenftrateH  the  granite  masH,— " 

beings  are  called  forth  **  less  mighty  but  more  mild,"  and 

**  Familiar  acts^row  beautiriil  through  Lore!** 


*  I  grant  that  tlii>  stai;e  iiiiiKt  nut  oiil>  n'prrHriit  Iiiit  riiiifilile  Naiiirr — -Ls  likeaeiMM 
nnut  tic  ipiritnalixnl  -,  hut  this  it  r;<ii  rlVrrt  cqiially  t'nnn  xihali'vorKrade  iu  characlcn 
are  ilrav^n.  Clarissa  Ilarlowr  Is  i.ikcii  Troin  tin*  ini»l<ll«»  rniik«— i-oiilj  the  rharartrr 
of  anv  quppn  li:tvr  jiccii  111=  ro  >;>ir):i*:ili'':i  i|  ;*  (■i>l<Nmi:ii'->  C(>iiuir>  (.'irr^vman  mi 
nature — liiit  n,«tiin'  tniiiiS!  .1.  I'..:i->t  ii  ;?  ti'in*  ii  H:«''.ir:  luil  iijilakr^  inorc 
lar^'-ly  of  tlii*^i.mil  iil- .■!  t|i;in  ;hin  I'llmr  -;«\i*  ll;iii>l«'t  iilt.<li/.«'il  l»>  ihe  uugir  ot 
ShakKpi'arc  himsti!. 


THE  SIMPLE.— THE  BIAGMFIOfiNT.  Ml 

SIMPLE*  then,  is  one  legitimate  (and  I  hold  (he principal)  floareo 
modern  tragedy — its  materials  being  woven  from  the  iTtjm 
ffiions — the  various  and  muUiform  characters — that  are  to  be 
in  the  diflerent  grades  of  an  educated  and  highly  civilized 
; — materials  a  thousand  times  more  rich,  subtle,  and  complex. 
Lose  sought  only  in  the  region  of  royal  existence,  the  paucity  ojf 
we  may  perceive  by  the  monotonous  samenei^s  of  the  characters 
'hich,  in  the  regal  tragedy,  they  are  moulded.  The  eternal 
,  and  his  elernal  confidant ;  the  ambitious  traitor,  and  the  jealous 
;  the  fair  captive,  and  her  female  friend  ! — we  should  not  have 
ese  dramatis  personw  so  often,  if  authors  had  not  conceived 
3lves  limited  to  the  intrigues,  the  events,  and  the  creations  of  a 

ither  and  totally  distinct  source  of  modern  tragedy  may  be  sought 
MAGNIFICENT.  Truo  art  never  rejects  the  materials  which  are 
its  reach.  The  Stage  has  gained  a  vast  acquisition  in  ponipand 
-utterly  unknown  to  any  period  of  its  former  history.  The  most 
ate  devices  of  machinery,  the  most  exquisite  delusions  of  scene, 
ndeed  be  said  to  snatch  us 

**  From  Thebes  to  Athens  when  and  where  yon  wHI." 

ablic  have  grown  wedded  to  this  maguificenco.  Be  it  so.  Let 
amatist  cfTecl.  then,  what  Yollaire  did  under  a  similar  passion  of 
blic,  and*  marry  the  scenic  pomp  *'  to  immortal  verse."  Instead 
ising  and  carping  at  the  public  for  liking  the  more  gorgeous  at- 
»ns,  be  it  tho  task  of  our  dramatists  to  elevate  the  attractions 
elves.  Let  them  borrow  all  they  can  from  the  sister  arts  (in 
ley  have  the  advantage  of  other  poets,  who  must  depend  on  the 
rt  alone),  but  let  them  make  their  magnificent  allies  subservient 
one  great  art  they  profess.  In  short,  let  them  employ  an  equal 
ousncss  of  elTecl ;  but  instead  of  wasting  it  on  a  spectacle,  or  a 
rame,  make  it  instrumental  to  the  achievements  of  tragedy  her- 
The  astonishing  richness  and  copiousness  of  modern  stage  illusion 
to  the  poet  a  mighty  field,  which  his  predecessors  could  not 
For  him  are  indeed  **  the  treasures  of  earth,  and  air,  and  sea." 
;orgeous  Ind  with  her  mighty  forests  and  glittering  spires; 
latic  Egypt  and  her  priests  ; "  the  stern  superstitions  of  the  North 
wizard  pine-glens — its  hills  of  snow  and  lucid  air 

"  Clad  ill  the  beauty  of  a  thounaud  stars :— " 

:ver  Nature  hath  created,  whatever  history  hath  bequeathed, 

plvetius  coinplaiiis,  however,  that  in  his  day,  their  full  effect  could  not  be 
:o  magnificence  and  display,  on  account  of  the  Hishion  of  the  spectators  to 
the  stage. 
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whatever  fancy  can  devise — all  are  now  within  the  power  of  the  artist 
to  summon  upon  the  Stage.     The  poet  of  the  drama  hath  no  restric- 
tions on  his  imagination  from  tlie  deficioncy  of  skill  to  embody  cor- 
poreally his  creations,  and  that  which  the  epic  poet  can  only  descrilie 
by  words,  the  tragic  poet  can  fix  into  palpable  and  visible  life.     The 
MAGNiFiGE?fT,  then,  is  the  second  source  of  modern  dramatic  inspiration, 
combining  all  the  attractions  of  scenery,  embracing  the  vastest  siiper- 
slitions  and  most  glowing  dreams  of  an  unbounded  imagination.    We 
may  see  that  these  two  are  the  real  sources  of  modern  dramatic  art, 
by  the  evidence,  that  even  performances  below  the  mediocre  which 
have  resorted  to  either  source,  have  b(*en  the  most  successful  with  the 
public, — have  struck  the  most  powerfully  on  tbesonliment  of  the  age. 
The  play  of   **Thc  Gamblers,"  or  **The  Soldier's  Wife,"   or  of 
"Clari,"  or  "The  Maid  and  the  Maiipie  " — all,  however  dincring 
each  from  each,  partake  of  the  one  attribute  of  the  popular  or  domeMic 
tragedy ;  and  though  of  a  very  inferior  order  of  poetical  talent,  in- 
variably excite  a  vivid  emotion  in  the  audience.     So,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  splendour  of  an  Easter  spectacle,  or  the  decorations  of  an 
almost  pantomimic  melodrame,  produce  an  admiration  which  wins 
forgiveness  to  the  baldness  of  ll)c  dialogue  and  the  absurdity  of  the  plot. 
Bow  then  would  performances  of  either  class  attract,  supposing  their 
eflect  were  aided  by  proportionate  skill  in  the  formation  of  character, 
the   melody  of  language,    and  the  conception  of  dej^ign; — by   the 
witchery  of  a  true  poet,  and  the  execution  of  a  consummate  artist! 
Not  then  by  pondering  over  inapplicable  rules, — not  by  recurring  to 
past  models,  not  by  recasting  hacknied  images, — but  by  a  bold  and 
masterly  adaptation  of  modern  materials  in   modern  taste,  will  an 
author  revive  the  glories  of  the  drama.     In  this,  he  will  in  reality 
proGt  by  the  study  of  Shakspearc,  who  addressed  his  age,  and  so  won 
the  future.     He  will  do  as  all  the  master-minds  of  his  own  dav  hare 
done  in  other  regions  of  poetry.    Byron  and  Scott.  GoOthe  and  Schil- 
ler, all  took  the  germ  of  a  popular  impul:^e,  and  breathed  into  it  a 
finished  and  glorious  life,  by  the  spirit  of  their  own  genius.     Instead 
of  decrying  the  public  opinion  which  first  manifested  ilwlf  in  a  love 
for  the  lower  and  more  frivolous  portion  of  a  certain  taste,  those  great 
masters  cultivated  that  taste  to  the  lii;:hest,  and  «o  at  once  conciliated 
and  exalted  the  public  mind.    Wliat  the  ballads  of  Monk  Lewis  were 
to  Scott,  the  melodrames,  whether  simple  or  gorgeous,  should  be  to  tlie 
future  Scott  of  the  drama. 

A  true  genius,  however  elevated,  is  refreshed  by  the  streams  that 
intersect  the  |>opular  heart,  just  a-^,  by  the  mysterious  attraction  of 
Nature,  high  peaks  and  mountains  draw  up,  through  a  thousand  ii- 
visible  tubes,  the  waters  that  play  amidst  the  plains  below  ! 

•  ■  ■  •:    •  /  • 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

MORAL  PHILOSOPHY. 

Each  great  Movetnpnt  has  its  philosophy — The  philosophy  of  our  time  is  that  of 
the  Ecoi'omists. — Moralists  not  silenced  hut  affected  hy  the  tone  of  general  spe- 
culative research. — Ours  are  therefore  of  the  material  school.— Bailey.— Mill. 
—  Hazlitt. — Bentham. — Character  of  Bentham's  Philosophy,  &c.— Beotham 
greater  as  a  Legislator  than  Moralist. — Insufllciency  of  the  greatest  happinesa 
principle. — Singular  that  no  ideal  school  has  sprung  up  amongst  us.— Profesaor- 
ahips  the  best  means  to  advance  those  studies  which  the  Public  cannot  reward. 

Every  great  Movement  in  a  civilized  age  has  its  reflexion — that 
reflexion  is  (he  Philosophy  of  (he  period.    The  Movement  which  in 
England  commenced  by  (he  Church  Reformation,  and  slowly  pro- 
gressed during  the  reigns  of  Eliza belh  and  James,  (ill  it  acquired  energy 
for  the  gigan(ic  impulse  and  migh(y  rush  of  (ho  Republican  Revolu- 
tion, had  (as  (he  consequence  of  (he  one  part  of  i(s  progress,  and  the 
prophet  of  (he  other) — i(s  grea(  philosophical  represen(a(ive — in  the 
profound,  inquisilive,  and  innovating  soul  of  Bacon.     The  Movement 
whicii  res(ored  Charles  II.  (o  (he  throne,  which  filled  (he  Court — 
whose  (hreshold  had  been  so  lately  darkened  by  (he  sombre  majes(y  of 
Cromwell — wilh  men  wilhou(  honour  and  women  vvi(hou( shame— de- 
manded a  likeness  of  i(self;  il  exac(ed  ils  own  philosophy;  a  moral 
mirror  of  the  growing  reac(ion  from  (he  (urbulence  of  a  fanatical  free- 
dom to  the  le(hargy  and  base  con(en(ment  of  a  profliga(e  despotism; — 
a  system  (lia(  should  invent  slavery  as  (he  standard  of  legislation,  and 
selfishness  as  (he  cri(erion  of  morals  : — (ha(  philosophy,  (hat  reflecdoD, 
and  (ha(  sys(em,  had  (heir  represen(a(ivc  in  Hobbes.     The  Leviathan 
which  charmed  the  Court,  and  was  even  studied  by  (he  King,  was  the 
moral  of  (he  Rcs(ora(ion — it  embodied  (he  feelings  that  first  produced 
and  aflerwards  coloured  (hat  event.     A  slerner  era  advanced.     A 
bolder  (bought  demanded  a  new  likeness — the  Movement  advanced 
from  (he  Restoration  to  the  Revolution — (he  Movement  once  more  re- 
quired its  philosophy,  and  received  that  philosophy  in  Locke.     In 
his  mind  lay  (he  (ype  of  the  sentiments  that  prodaced  the  Revolution 
—in  his  philosophy,  referring  all  things  (o  Reason  only,  its  voice  was 
heard.     As  diverted  from  (ho  (heory  of  governmen(s — (ho  Spirit  of 
Research  was  slimulaled  by  a  muUi plied  and  increasing  commerce,  as 
(he  middle  class  increased  in(o  power;  and  the  ac(ivity  of  Trade,  dis- 
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dainiiig  (he  theories  of  the  closet,  demanded  a  philosophy  for  the  mtrt ; 
a  more  extensive  if  less  visible  Muvement  in  civilisalioD  required  alio 
its  reflection,  and  the  representative  of  the  new  movement  was  the  author 
of  the  Wealth  of  Nations. 

Each  philosophy,  vast  and  profound  enough  to  represent  its  epoch, 
endures  for  a  certain  time,  and  entails  upon  us  a  succession  of  spirits 
more  or  less  brilliant,  that  either  by  attacking  or  defending,  by  imitat- 
ing or  illustrating  that  peculiar  philosophy,  continue  its  influential 
prevalence  amongst  us  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period — when  at  last  it 
darkens  away  from  the  aclual  and  outer  world,  banished  like  the  scenes 
of  a  by-gone  play  from  the  glare  of  the  lamps  and  the  gaze  of  the 
audience,  falling  into  the  silence  of  neglected  lumber,  and  replaced  by 
some  new  system,  which  a  new  necessity  of  tlie  age  has  called  iRto 
eiistence.     We  as  yet  live  under  the  influence  of  the  philosophy  of 
Adam  Smith.    The  minds  that  formerly  would  have  devoted  them- 
selves to  metaphysical  and  moral  research,  are  given  up  to  inquiries 
into  a  more  material  study.    Political  economy  replaces  ethics ;  and 
we  have  treatises  on  the  theory  of  rents,  instead  of  essays  oo  thi 
theory  of  motives.     It  is  the  age  of  political  economists ;  and  wbik 
we  see  with  regret  the  lamp  of  a  purer  naphtha  almost  eDtirel| 
extinct  in   England,   we  must  confess  that  foreigners  have  ben 
unjust  to  us  when  they  conlend  that  for  the  last  century  we  have 
been  producing  little  or  nothing  to  the  senice  of  the  human  mind. 
— We  have  produced  Uicardo  ! — When  they  accuse  us  of  the  want  of 
speculative  industry,  let  us  confront  them  with  the  pamphlets  upoa 
pamphlets  that  issue  monthly  from  the  press,  upon  speculative  points 
alone.      As  in  Uie  three  celebraled  springs  in  Iceland,  the  strean 
rusiies  at  once  into  one  only,  leaving  the  otiiers  dry;  so  thu  copious 
uess  of  invesligatiun  upon  Political  Science,  leaves  exhausted  and  ua- 
refreshed  the  fountains  of  Metaphysics  and  of  Ethics.     The  spirit  of  Ihi 
age  demands  political  economy  now,  as  it  demanded  moral  theories 
before.     Whoever  will  desire  to  know  hereafter  the  vharacler  of  our 
times,  must  And  it  in  the  philosophy  of  the  Economists. 

But  the  influence  of  a  prevailing  monopoly  of  speculative  inquiry, 
while  it  deadens  the  general  tendency  towards  the  other  branches  of  io- 
tellectual  commerce,  cannot  wholly  silence  the  few  devoted  and  etmeil 
minds  which  refuse  to  follow  in  the  common  current,  and  {Hirsue  apart 
and  alone  their  independent  meditations,  it  cannot  silence— >bui  I 
apprehend  it  will  affect  them; — the  fashion  of  materialism  io  ow 
branch  of  inquiry  will  materialize  the  thought  that  may  be  exercised 
in  another.  Thus  all  our  /tfw  recent  English  moralists  are  of  the  Ma- 
terial School.  Not  touching  now  upon  the  Scotch  schools,  frOB 
vkhich  the  spirit  of  Adam  Smith  has  icomparatively  speaking)  passai, 
and  grown  naturalized  wiih  us ;   nor  commenting  on  the  beautifal 
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philosopbiziDg  ralber  than  philosophy  of  Dugaid  StewarUMha  mosl 
exquisite  critic  upon  the  systems  of  others  that  our  language  has  pro-« 
duccd— rulfiUlng  to  philosophy  the  otllce  that  Schlegel  fuirilied  to  lite* 
ralure,— -I  shall  just  point  out,  in  my  way  to  the  most  celebrated 
moralist  of  the  time,  the  few  that  have  dignified  similar  pursuits.  Mr. 
Bailey  of  Sheffield  has  produced  some  graceful  speculations  upon 
Truth,  and  the  Formation  of  Opinions,  written  in  a  liberal  spirit  and  a 
style  of  peculiar  purity.  Mr.  Mill  has,  in  a  work  of  remarkable 
acuteoess,  but  written  in  so  compressed  and  Spartan  a  form  that  to 
abridge  it  vfould  be  almost  to  anatomize  a  skeleton-— followed  out 
certain  theories  of  Hartley  into  a  new  analysis  of  the  Human  Mind. 
His  work  requires  a  minute  and  painful  study— it  partakes  of  the 
severe  logic  of  his  more  famous  treatises  on  Government  and  Educit* 
lion ;  it  is  the  onljf  purely  metaphysical  book  attracting  any  notioe, 
which  to  my  knowledge  has  been  published  in  England  for  the  last 
fifteen  years.* 

Mr.  Hazhlt  has  also  left  behind  him  an  early  work,  entitled  '*An 
Essay  on  the  Principles  of  Human  Action ; "  little  known,  and  rarely 
to  be  met  with,  but  full  of  original  remarks,  and  worthy  a  diligent 
perusal.f 

In  the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  Mr.  Austen  has  thrown  consider- 
able light  upon  many  intricate  questions,  and  has  illustrated  a  sterile 
subject  with  passages  of  a  lofty  eloquence— another  proof,  be  it  ob- 
served, of  the  value  of  Professorships; — the  work  is  the  republication 
of  lectures,  and  might  never  have  been  composed  in  these  days,  but  for 
llie  necessity  of  composing  it. 

But  in  legislative  and  moral  philosphy,  Bentham  must  assuredly  be 
considered  the  most  celebrated  and  influential  teacher  of  the  age— -a 
master,  indeed,  whom  few  have  acknowledged,  but  from  whom  thou<^ 
sands  have,  mediately  and  unconsciously,  imbibed  their  opinions. 

The  same  causes  which  gave  so  great  a  fertility  to  the  school  of  the 
Economists,  had  their  eflect  upon  the  philosophy  of  Bentham;  they 
drew  his  genius  mainly  towards  examinations  of  men  rather  than  ol 
man — of  the  defects  of  Law,  and  of  the  hypocrisies  and  fallacies  of  our 
Social  System ;  they  contributed  to  the  material  form  and  genus  of  hii 
code,  and  to  tliose  notions  of  Utility  which  he  considered  his  own  In- 
vention, but  which  had  been  incorporated  with  half  tlie  systems  thai 

*  See  some  additional  remarks  upon  thiii  eminpiit  writer  in  AppeiMlix  C. 

f  1  do  not  here  comment  on  the  writin.fl:ii  of  Mr.  Godwin;  they  beloni;,  ia  their 
character  and  their  influence,  rajher  to  the  last  century  than  the  present.  Mr. 
Hope  (the  author  of  Anantasius^lefl  beliind  him  a  philodophical  work,  which  has 
lioce  been  suppres&e<l — it  may  he  difnrult  to  say  whether  the  style  or  the  sense  of 
it  he  the  less  worthy  the  fnie  genius  of  the  author.  Lady  Mary  Shepherd  has 
ibown  no  ordinary  acuteness  in  her  Essay  npon  **  The  Relation  of  Cause  and 
Effect." 
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had  risen  in  Europe  since  the  sensualism  of  Gondillachad  been  grafted 
upon  ihe  reflection  of  Locke.   But  causes  far  more  latent,  and  perhaps 
more  powerful,  contributed  also  to  form  the  mind  and  philosophy  Of 
Bentham.     He  lia<I  preceded  the  great  French  Revolution — the  ma- 
terials of  his  thoughts  had  been  compoimded  from  the  same  foundations 
of  opinion  as  ihosc  on  which  the  more  enlightened  advocates  of  Ihe 
llevolution  would  have  built  up  that  edifice  which  was  to  defy  a  second 
deluge,  and  which  is  hut  a  record  of  the  confusion  of  the  workmen. 
With  the  philosophy  of  the  eiglilrenlh  centtiry,  which  first  adopted 
what  the  French  reasoners  term  the  Principle  of  Humanity — (ihatb, 
the  principle  of  philanthropy — a   paramount  regard  for  multitudes 
rather  than  for  sectarian  interests;, — with  this  philosophy,  I  say,  the 
whole  mind  of  Bentham  was  imbued  and  saturate.    lie  had  no  mercy, 
no  toleration  for  the  knots  and  companies  of  men  whom  ho  considered 
interrupters  or  monopolists  of  iho  power  of  the  many — to  his  mind 
they  were  invariably  actuated  by  base  and  designing  motives,  ind 
such  motives,  according  to  his  philosophy,  they  were  even  compeliei 
to  entertain.     His  intellect  was  as  the  aqueduct  which  bore  aloft* 
and  over  the  wastes  and  wrecks  bclDW,  the  stream  of  the  philosophy 
of  one  century  to  the  generations  of  the  other.     II is  code  of  morals, 
original  in  its  results,  is  in  many  parts  [unconsciously  to  himsell)  aa 
eclecticism  of  nearly  all  the  best  parts  of  the  various  theoriea  of  a  cen- 
tury.    "The  system  of  Condillac  required  its  *  moral'  code,  and 
Uelvetius  supplied   it."    The  moral  code  of  Helvetius  required  ill 
legislative,  and  in  Bentham  it  obtained  it.     I  consider,  then,  that  two 
series  of  causes  conspired  to  produce  Bentham — the  one  national,  Ihe 
other  belonging  to  all  Europe ;  the  same  causes  on  the  one  hand  which 
produced  with  us  Ihe  Economists — the  same  causes  on  the  other  hand 
which  produced  in  France,  Helvetius  and  Diderot,  Volncy,  Coprior- 
cet  and  Voltaire.    He  combined  what  had  not  been  yet  done,  the  spirit 
of  the  Philanthropic  with  that  of  the  Practical.     Ho  did  not  declaiai 
about  abuses  ;  he  went  at  once  to  their  root :  ho  did  not  idly  peoelrate 
the  sophistries  of  Corruption  ;  he  smote  Corruption  herself.     He  was 
the  very  Theseus  of  legislative  reform, —  he  not  only  pierced  the 
labyrinth — he  destroyed  the  monster. 

As  he  drew  his  vigour  from  the  stream  of  Change,  all  his  writingl 
tended  to  their  original  source.  He  collected  from  the  Past  Ihe  aeilr 
tered  remnants  of  a  defeated  innovation,  and  led  them  on  against  Ihi 
Future.  E\ery  age  may  be  called  an  age  of  transition — the  passing  oo, 
as  it  were,  frum  one  stnte  to  another  never  ceases ;  but  in  our  age  Ihe 
transition  is  visible,  and  Bcnlliaurs  philosophy  is  the  philosophy  of  a 
visible  transition.  Much  hns  already  happened,  much  is  already  hap- 
lM?ninge\eryin:»lant,in  this  country — throughout  Europe  .throughout 
the  world,  wliich  mii:ht  not  have  occurred  if  Bentham  had  not  been;  yet 
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ct  all  his  works,  none  have  been  read  by  great  numbers ;  and  most  of 
them,  from  theirdifficuUiesoMyleand  subject,  have  little  chance  of  ever 
being  generally  popular.  He  acted  upon  the  deslinies  of  his  race  by 
inOuencing  the  thoughts  of  a  minute  fraction  of  the  few  who  think-— 
from  them  the  broad  principles  travelled  onward — became  known— 
(their  source  unknown) — became  familiar  and  successful.  I  have  said 
that  we  live  in  an  age  of  visible  transition — an  age  of  disquietude  and 
doubt — of  the  removal  of  lime-worn  landmarks,  and  the  breaking  oij^ 
of  the  hereditary  elements  of  society— old  opinions,  feelings — an- 
cestral customs  and  institutions  arc  crumbling  away,  and  both  the 
spiritual  and  temporal  worlds  are  darkened  by  the  shadow  of  change. 
The  commencemcntof  one  of  these  epochs — periodical  in  the  history  of 
mankind — is  hailed  by  the  sanguine  as  the  ooming  of  a  new  Millennium 
— a  great  iconoclastic  reformation,  by  which  all  false  gods  shall  be 
overthrown.  To  me  such  epochs  appear  but  as  the  dark  passages  in 
the  appointed  progress  of  mankind — the  times  of  greatest  unhappiness 
tQOur  species — passages  into  which  we  have  no  reason  to  rejoice  at  our 
entrance,  save  from  the  hope  of  being  sooner  landed  on  the  opposite 
side.  Uncertainty  it  the  greatest  of  all  our  evils.  And  I  know  oLno 
happiness  where  there  is  not  a  Grm  unwavering  belief  in  ils^  du- 
ration. 

The  age,  then,  is  one  of  destrttction  !  disguise  it  as  we  will,  it  must  be 
so  characterized ;  miserable  would  be  our  lot  were  it  not  also  an  age  of 
preparation  for  reconstructing.      What  has  been  the  influence  of 
Bentham  upon  his  age? — it  has   been   twofold — ho  has  helped  to 
destroy  and  also  to  rebuild.     No  one  has  done  so  much  to  forward,  at 
least  in  this  country,  the  work  of  desfruction,  as  Mr.  Bentham.     The 
spirit  of  examination  and  questioning  has  become  through  him,  more 
than  through  any  one  person  besides,  the  prevailing  spirit  of  tiieage. 
For  be  questioned  all  things.     The  tendencies  of  a  mind  at  once  scep-< 
tical  and  syslmnatic  (and  both  in  the  utmost  possible  degree),  made 
him  endeavour  to  trace  all  speculative  phenomena  back  to  their  pri- 
mitive elements,  and  to  reconsider  not  only  the  received  conclusions, 
but  the  received  premises.     He  treated  all  subjects  as  if  they  were 
virgin  subjects,  never  before  embraced  or  approached  by  man.     He 
did  nol  set  up  an  established  doctrine  as  a  thesis  to  be  disputed  about, 
but  put  it  aside  altogether,  commenced  from  first  principles,  and  deli- 
berately tasked  himself  systematically  to  discover  the  truth,  or  to  re- 
discover it  if  it  were  already  known.     By  this  process,  if  he  ever  an- 
nihilated a  received  opinion,  he  was  sure  of  having  something  either 
good  or  bad  to  otTer  as  a  substitute  for  it;  and  in  this  he  was  most 
bvourably  distinguished  from  those  French  philosophers  who  pre- 
ceded and  even  surpassed  him,  as  destroyers  of  established  institutions 
00  the  continent  of  Europe     And  we  sh«ll  owe  largely  to  one  who 
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reoonstriicted  while  he  destroyed,  ir  our  country  is  destined  to  pass 
more  smoothly  through  this  crisis  of  transition  than  the  nations  of  the 
Continent,  and  to  fuse  less  of  the  good  it  already  enjoys  in  working 
itself  free  from  the  evil ; — his  be  the  merit,  if  while  the  wreck  of  the 
old  vessel  is  still  navisrablo,  the  masts  of  the  new  one  which  brings 
relief  are  diinlv  showing  themselves  above  the  horizon  I      For  it  is 

«  *  - 

certain,  and  will  be  seen  every  day  more  clearly,  that  the  initiation  of 
ill  the  chanues  which  are  now  making  in  opinions  and  in  institutions, 
may  be  claimed  chiefly  by  men  who  have  been  indebted  lohis  writings, 
and  to  the  spirit  of  his  philosophy,  for  the  most  important  part  of  their 
intellectual  cultivation. 

I  had  originally  proposed  in  lliis  part  of  my  work  to  give  t  slight 
sketch  of  the  principal  tenets  of  Bentham,  with  an  exposition  of  what 
I  conceive  to  be  his  errors ;  pointing  out  at  onco  the  benefits  he  has 
conferred,  and  also  the  mischief  he  has  elTecled.  But  slight  as  would 
be  that  sketch,  it  must  necessarity  be  somewhat  abstract ;  and  I  hare 
therefore,  for  the  sake  of  the  general  reader,  added  it  to  this  volume  in 
the  form  of  an  Appendix.*  I  have  there,  regarding  Bentham  as  a 
legislator  and  a  moralist,  ventured  to  estimate  him  much  more  highir 
in  the  former  capacity  thin  the  latter ;  endeavouring  to  combat  the 
infallibility  of  his  application  of  llic  principle  of  Utility,  and  to  show 
the  dangerous  and  debasing  theories,  which  may  be,  and  are,  deuced 
from  it.  Even,  however,  in  legislation,  his  greatest  happiness  prin- 
ciple is  not  so  clear  and  inuleniable  as  it  is  usually  conceded  to  be. 
'*  The  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  number  "  is  to  be  our  in- 
variable guide  !  Is  it  so? — the  greatest  happiness  of  the  greatest  num- 
ber of  men  living,  I  suppose,  not  of  men  to  come ;  for  if  of  all  poster- 
ity, what  legislator  can  be  our  guide?  who  can  prejudge  the  future? 
Of  men  living,  then? — well  —  how  oflen  would  ihcir  greatest 
happiness  consist  in  concession  to  their  greatest  errors? 

In  the  dark  ages  (said  once  to  me  very  happily  the  wiuicst  writer 
of  the  day,  and  one  who  has  perhaps  done  more  to  familiarize  Ben- 
tham's  general  doctrines  to  the  public  than  any  other  individual),  in 
the  dark  ages,  it  would  have  been  for  the  greatest  happiness  of  the 
greatest  number  to  burn  the  witches  ;  it  must  have  made  the  greatest 
number  'all  credulous  of  wizardry)  very  uncomfortable  to  refuse  their 
request  for  so  reasonable  a  eontlagration  ;  they  would  have  been  given 
np  to  fear  and  disquietude* — they  would  have  imagined  their  safety 
disregarded  and  their  catlie  despised — if  witches  were  to  lite  with 
Impunity,  riding  on  hroom<tirk«,  and  sailing  in  oysler-siiells  i^-^ikeir 
happinf'Ht  demanded  a  bonfire  of  old  women.  To  grant  such  t  bon* 
Hre  would  have  been  really  to  consult  tho  greatest  happiness  of  the 

•  Sr^  Appfmlix  B. 
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greatest  Dumber,  yet  ought  it  to  ha\e  been  the  principle  of  wise,  nay, 
of  perfect  (for  so  the  dogma  stales],  of  unimpugnable  legislation  ?  In 
fact,  the  greatest  happiness  principle  is  an  excellent  general  rule,  but 
it  is  not  an  undeniable  axiom. 

We  may  observe,  that  whatever  have  been  the  workings  of  English 
philosophy  in  this  age,  they  have  assumed  as  their  characteristic  a  ma-- 
terial  shape.  No  new  idealizing  school  has  sprung  up  amongst  us,  to 
confute  and  combat  with  the  successors  of  Locke  ;  to  counterbalance 
the  attraction  towards  schools,  dealing  only  with  the  unelcvaling  prac- 
tices of  llie  world — the  science  of  money-making,  and  the  passionate 
warfare  with  social  abuses.  And  this  is  the  more  remarkable,  because, 
both  in  Scotland  and  in  Germany,  the  light  of  the  Material  Schools  has 
already  waxed  dim  and  faint,  and  Philosophy  directs  her  gaze  to  more 
lofty  stars,  out  of  the  reach  of  this  earth's  attraction. 

But  what  is  it  that  in  Germany  sustains  the  undying  study  of  pure 
ethical  philosophy  ?  and  what  is  it  that  in  Scotland  has  kept  alive  the 
metaphysical  researches  so  torpid  here?  It  is  the  system  of  professor- 
ships and  endowments.  And,  indeed,  such  a  system  is  far  more  ne* 
cessary  in  the  loud  and  busy  action  of  a  free  commercial  people,  than 
it  is  in  the  deep  quiet  of  a  German  stale.  With  us  it  is  the  sole  means 
by  which  we  shall  be  able  to  advance  a  science  that  cannot  by  any  pos- 
sible chance  remunerate  or  maintain  ils  poorer  disciples  in  all  its  spe- 
culative dignity,  preserved  from  sinking  into  the  more  physical  or  more 
material  studies  which  to  a  noisier  fame  attach  greater  rewards.  Pro- 
fessorships compel  a  constant  demand  for  ethical  research,  while  they 
afford  a  serene  leisure  for  its  supply  ;  insensibly  they  create  the  taste 
upon  which  they  are  forced,  and  maintain  the  moral  glories  of  the  na- 
tion abroad,  while  Ihey  contribute  to  rectify  and  to  elevate  ils  character 
at  home. 


*  Since  writing  the  above,  I  have  had  great  pleasure  in  reading  a  Petition  from 
Glaiigow,  praying  Tor  endowed  Lectureships  in  Mechanics*  Institutes.  I  cOnaider 
such  a  Petition  more  indicative  or  a  proroiind  and  considerate  spirit  of  liberalisld 
than  almost  any  other  which,  for  the  last  three  years,  has  been  presented  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

PATRONAGE. 

Patronage  at  influencing  Art  and  Science.— Two  sorts  of  Patronage  ■  "that  of 
▼iduala,  that  of  the  State. — Iiidiviiluat  Fatrona^c  in  certain  caites  pernicioui.— 
Individual  Patronage  is  often  Kuhsrrvicncy  to  Individual  Ta!>tte. — Domestic  Habits 
inlluencc  Art. — Small  Houses. — Tbe  Nohteman  and  his  two  IMctureti. — Jobbing. 
•—What  is  the  Patronage  or  a  Statn  ?  That  which  operates  in  elevating  tbe 
people,  and  s  encouraging  Genius  — The  qualities  that  obtain  Honours  are  the 
Barometers  of  the  respeci  in  which  Intellect,  Viitue,  Wealth,  or  Birth  are  beM. 
—The  Remark  of  Helvetius. — Story  or  a  Man  of  Expectations.— Uediictioiii  of 
the  chapter  summed  up. 

Bbfoie  touching  upon  the  stale  of  science,  and  the  state  of  art  id 
England,  it  may  bo  a^  well  (o  settle  one  point,  important  to  just  views 
of  either.  It  is  this — What  is  the  real  indiience  of  patronage  ?  Noti\ 
Sir,  I  hold  thai  this  (pioslion  has  nut  been  properly  considered.  Some 
attribute  every  cfTicacy  to  patronage,  others  reHise  it  all ;  lo  my 
judgment,  two  distinct  sorts  of  patronage  are  commonly  confounded: 
there  is  the  patronage  of  indixidiials,  and  there  is  tlie  patronage  of  ill? 
Slate.  I  consider  th;^  patronage  of  individuals  hurtful  whenerer  tt  ii 
neither  8ftppor/ei  nor  CO)  r?r((*d  by  (iifftfftfd  knowleh^,^  amnng  tlir 
ptiUic  at  targe — but  thnlof  the  stale  is  usually  benelicidl.  In  England, 
nvc  have  no  want  of  patronage,  in  art  at  Iea»t,  however  common  the 
complaint;  we  have  abundant  patronnge,  but  it  is  all  of  one  kind;  it 
is  individual  patronage,  the  Stale  patrunizrs  nothing. 

Now,  Sir,  1  Ihink  that  wIktc  the  Public  is  supine,  the  patronage 
of  individuals  is  injurious;  iirsl,  because  wherever,  in  such  a  case, 
there  is  individual  patronage,  must  come  the  operation  of  individual 
taste.  George  the  Fotirth  (for  wilh  us  a  king  is  as  an  individual,  not 
as  the  state;  admired  Ihe  low  Dutch  school  of  painting,  and  Boors  and 
candlesticks  became  universally  the  rage.  In  the  second  place,  and 
this  has  never  been  enough  insisted  upon,  the  domestic  habits  of 
a  nation  exercise  great  influence  upon  ils  arts.  If  people  do  not 
live  in  large  house*;,  they  cann  )t  ordinarily  purchase  large  pictures. 
The  English  arislocracy,  wenllhy  as  lh<>y  are.  like  to  live  in  angular 
drawing-rooms  thirty  feet  by  twenty-eight,  they  have  no  vast  halls  and 
long-drawn  galieiies;  if  ihey  buy  Inr^ze  pictures,  they  have  no  place 
wherein  to  ban.!:  them.  It  is  absurd  lo  expect  Iheiii  to  patronize  the 
grand  historical  school,  until  we  insist  upon  their  living  in  grand  his- 
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I  houses.  Gommodiousness  of  size  is  therefore  the  first  great  re* 
e  in  a  marketable  picture.  Hence,  one  very  plain  reason  why 
iisforical  School  of  painting  does  not  flourish  amongst  us.  In- 
lab  are  the  patrons  of  painting;  individuals  buy  pictures  for 
le  houses,  as  the  State  would  buy  them  for  public  buildings.  An 
painted  an  historical  picture  for  a  nobleman,  who  owned  one  of 
sw  large  houses  in  London ;  two  years  afterwards  the  nobleman 
him  to  exchange  it  for  a  little  cabinet  picture,  half  its  value* 
jr  Lordship  must  have  discovered  some  great  faults  in  my  great  \ 
«,**  said  the  piqued  artist.  ''  Not  in  the  least,"  replied  the 
nan  very  innocently,   "but  the  fact  is,  /  have  changed  my 
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sre  was  no  longer  any  room  for  the  historical  picture,  and  the 
lent  in  one  house  had  become  lumber  in  the  other, 
ividual  patronage  in  England  is  not  therefore  at  thb  time  ad- 
^us  to  high  art :  we  hear  artists  crying  out  for  patronage  to 
rt  art:  they  have  had  patronage  enough,  and  it  has  crippled  and 
lated  art  as  much  as  it  possibly  could  do;  add  to  this  that  in-^ 
jal  patronage  leads  to  jobbing ;  the  fashionable  patron  does  every-. 
tor  (he  Cuhionable  artist.  And  the  job  of  the  Royal  Academy 
•  day,  claims  the  National  Gallery  as  a  jobbing  appendix  to  it- 
—Sir  Martin  Shee  asks  for  patronage,  and  owns  in.  the  same 
b,  that  it  would  be  the  creature  of  *'  interest  or  intrigue."  But 
>romote  jobbing  among  fashionable  artists,  individual  patronage 
;ly  to  pervert  the  genius  of  great  ones — it  commands,  it  bows,  it 
Is  its  pro(6g6  to  whims  and  caprices;  it  set  Michael  Angelo  to 
roads,  and  employed  Holbein  in  designs  for  forks  and  salt- 

8. 

!  individual  patronage  is  not  advantageous  to  art,  but  there  is  a 
nage  which  is — the  patronage  of  the  State,  and  this  only  to  a 
n  extent.  Supposing  there  were  in  the  mass  of  this  country  a 
love  and  veneration  for  art  or  for  science,  the  State  could  do 
Qg  more  than  attempt  to  perpetuate  those  feelings;  but  if  that 
ind  veneration  do  not  exist,  the  State  can  probably  assist  to  create 
pel  them.  The  great  body  of  the  people  must  be  filled  with  the 
nents  that  produce  science  or  art,  in  order  to  make  art  and  science 
oe  thoroughly  naturalized  among  us.  The  spirit  of  a  state  can 
those  sentiments  among  ils  citizens.  This  'is  the  sole  beneficial 
nage  it  can  bestow.  How  is  the  favour  of  the  people  to  be 
led?  by  suiling  the  public  taste.  If,  therefore,  you.demand  the 
z  encouragement  of  the  higher  art  and  loftier  science,  you  must 
dingly  train  up  the  public  taste.  Can  kings  effect  this — can  in- 
ual  patrons?  They  can  at  times,  when  the  public  taste  has  been 
forming,  and  requires  only  development  or  an  impetus ;    not 
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elhcrwise.  It  has  been  well  obicrved,  that  Francis  I,  a  Irao  pati« 
of  art,  preceded  his  time ;  he  eslablished  patronage  at  the  coortp  ba 
could  not  difTiise  a  tasle  among  the  people;  therefore  his  inOueoa 
withered  away,  producing  no  national  result ;  fostering  foreigotn 
but  not  stimulating  the  native  genius.  But  a  sucoessioo  of  Francis  Ih 
Firsts,  that  is,  the  perpetuating  eHect  and  disposition  of  a  Ste/#t  wont 
probably  have  produced  the  result  at  last  of  directing  the  public  aiiai 
towards  an  admiration  of  art;  and  that  admiration  would  havterMt 
a  discriminating  tasle  which  would  have  made  the  people  s0iM«f  ft 
cultivate  whatever  of  science  or  art  should  appear  amongst  them. 

Art  is  the  result  of  inquiry  into  the  Beautiful,  Science  into  that  i 
the  True.  You  must  ditTiise  throughout  a  people  the  cultivalioa  fl 
Truth  and  the  love  of  Beauty,  before  Science  and  Art  will  begeiiorall; 
understood. 

This  would  be  the  natural  tendency  of  a  better  and  loftier  cdnoitio) 

—•and  education  will  thus  improve  the  influence  of  patronage,  and  pre 

bably  act  upon  the  disi)osilion  of  the  State.    But  if  what  I  have  aai 

of  endowments  be  true,  viz.  that  men  must  I>e  courted  to  knowMg 

*-that  knowledge  must  be  obtruded  on  them  :  it  is  true  also  tha 

Science  should  have  its  stimulants  and  rewards.    I  do  not  agree  will 

Mr.  Babbage,  that  places  in  the  Ministry  would  be  the  exact  reward 

appropriate  to  men  of  science.     I  should  be  sorry  to  see  our  Newlan 

made  Secretaries  for  Ireland,  and  our  Herschcls  turned  into  whippaif 

In  of  the  Treasury.     I  would  rather  that  honours  should  grow  oulO 

the  natural  situation  in  which  such  men  are  placed,  than  tranapho 

them  from  that  situation  to  one  demanding  far  less  exertion  of  gaahi 

in  general,  and  far  less  adapted  In  itself  to  the  peculiar  genius  thty  iiafi 

displayed.    What  I  assert  is  this, — that  the  State  should  not  seen  it 

sensible  to  the  services  and  distinction  of  any  class  of  men— IhaC  ii 

should  have  a  lively  sympathy  with  the  honour  it  receives  fren  Ihi 

triumphant  achievements  either  of  art  or  science,— and  that  if  it  gnal 

reward  to  any  other  species  of  merit,  it  should  (not  for  the  sal&e  d 

dlslingiiisliing  immortality,  but  for  the  sake  of  clovaling  piiblie 

nion)  grant  honours  to  those  who  have  enforced  the  love  of  the 

tiful,  or  the  knowledge  of  the  true.    I  agree  with  certain 

that  patronage  alone  cannot  produce  a  great  artist  or  a  greet 

sopher ;  I  agree  with  them  that  it  is  only  through  a  auperOcial  ki 

ledge  of  history,  that  seeing  at  the  same  time  an  age  of  patrons  eniaa 

age  of  art  and  science,  vain  enthusiasts  have  asserted  that  petowl|i 

produced  the  art;   I  agree  with   them  that  Phidias  was  ceiebrilli 

through  Greece  be/ore  he  was  honoured  by  Pericles;  I  agree  with 

them  that  to  make  Sir  Isaac  Newton  jMaster  of  the   flint  was  by  as 

means  an  advancement  to  Astronomy;  I  agree  with  them  that  ne  tii(* 

gar  hope  of  patronage  can  produce  a  great  discovery  or  a  great  ^eis; 
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Ifatt  io  poor  and  mercenary  an  inspiration  is  not  eyen  present  to  the 
coDoeiTiog  thought  of  those  majeslic  minds  that  are  alone  endowed 
with  the  power  of  creation.    But  it  is  not  to  produce  a  few  great  men, 
but  to  diffuse  throughout  a  whole  country  a  respect  and  yeneration  for 
the  purer  distinctions  of  the  human  mind,  that  I  desire  lo  see  a  State 
btslowiog  honours  upon  the  promoters  of  her  science  and  art ;  it  is  nol 
tor  the  sake  of  stimulating  the  lofty,  but  refining  the  vulgar,  mind, 
that  we  should  accustom  ourselves  lo  behold  rank  become  the  natural 
sonsequence  of  triumphant  intellect.     If  it  were  the  custom  of  this 
eeuotry  to  promote  and  honour  art  and  science,  I  believe  we  should 
probably  not  create  either  a  Newton  or  a  Michael  Angelo;   but  we 
should  by  degrees  imbue  the  public  mind  with  a  respect  for  the  un- 
worldly greatness  which  yet  acquires  worldly  distinction  (for  it  is  th^ 
want  of  the  commercial  spirit  to  regard  most  those  qualities  which 
tnable  the  possessor  to  get  on  the  most  in  the  world) ;  and  we  should 
diffuse  throughout  the  community  a  respect  for  intellect,  justas,  if  we 
honoured  virtue,  we  should  diffuse  throughout  a  community  a  respect 
for  virtue.    That  Humboldt  should  be  a  Minister  of  State  has  not 
produced  new  Humboldts,  but  it  has  created  throughout  the  circles 
around  him  (which  in  their  turn  act  upon  general  society,)  an  attention 
to  and  culture  of  the  science  which  Uumboldt  adorns.     The  King  of 
Bavaria  is  attached  to  art :  ho  may  not  make  great  artists,  but  he  cir- 
culates through  his  court  a  general  knowledge  of  art  itself.     I  repeat, 
the  true  object  of  a  Slate  is  less  to  produce  a  few  elevated  men,  than  lo 
diffuse  a  respect  for  all  principles  llial  serve  to  elevate.     If  it  were  pos- 
sible, which  in  the  present  stale  of  feeling  must  be  merely  a  philoso^ 
phical  theory  and  suggestion,  to  confer  peerages  merely  for  life  upon 
men  of  eminent  intellectual  distinclion,  it  would  gradually  exalt  the 
character  of  the  peerage;  it  would  popularize  it  with  the  people,  who 
would  see  in  it  a  reward  for  all  classes  of  intellect,  and  nol  for  mi- 
litary, legal  and  political  adventurers  only  ;  it  would  diminish,  in  some 
respect,  the  vulgar  and  exclusive  veneration  for  mere  birth  and  mere 
wealth,  and  though  it  would  not  stimulate  the  few  self-dependent  rainda 
to  follow  art  or  science  for  itself,  it  would  create  among  the  mass, 
(which  is  a  far  more  important  principle  of  the  two,)  that  general  cul- 
tiTOtion  of  art  and  science  which  we  (ind  is  ever  the  consequence  of 
afBiiog  to  any  branch  of  human  acquirement  high  worldly  rewards/ 
The  best  part  of  the  celebrated  book  of  Helvelius  is  that  whieh  proves  that 

•  ••  Oh,**  but  My  Bome, "  these  peerages  wonlrl  become  the  resnlt  of  mere  Conrt 
brour.'^  I  doubt  it.  Wherever  talent  forccH  itself  into  our  aristocracy,  not  hariag 
wealth  to  support  it,  the  talent,  however  prostitulrd,  h  usually  the  roortt  eminent  of 
its  class.  Whatever  soldiers,  whatever  sailors,  whatever  lawyers,  or  whatever  ora- 
tors, climbing,  not  buying  their  way  upward,  ascend  to  the  Hereditary  Chamber, 
are  usually  the  best  soldiers,  sailors,  lawyers,  and  orators  of  the  day.  This  would 
probably  be  yet  more  the  case  with  men  whose  intellect  dabbles  less  in  the  stirring 
interests  of  the  world,  and  of  whose  merits  Europe  is  the  arbiter. 

1A  ■ 
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the  honours  of  a  state  direct  the  esteem  of  the  people,  tod  that  aeeord- 
iDg  to  the  esteem  of  the  people  is  the  general  directloQ  of  mental  energy 
and  genius :  "  the  same  desire  of  glory,"  says  the  philosopher^  '*which 
in  the  early  ages  of  the  Republic  produced  such  men  as  Curliui  and 
Decius,  must  have  formed  a  Marius  and  Octayius,  when  glory,  as  in 
the  latter  days  of  the  republic,  was  only  connected  with  tyranny  and 
power ;  the  love  of  esleem  is  a  diminulive  of  the  love  of  glory ; "  the 
last  actuates  the  few,  the  first  the  multitude.  But  whatevw  slimDlales 
in  a  nation  the  love  of  glory,  acts  also  on  the  love  of  esteem,  and  the 
honours  granted  to  the  greater  passion  direct  the  motives  of  the  lesser 

one. 

A  Minister  was  asked  why  he  did  not  promote  merit :  "  Becaoie," 
replied  the  statesman  drily,  "merit  did  not  promote  mel"  It  is  ri- 
diculous to  expect  honours  for  men  of  genius  in  states  where  honoon 
are  showered  upon  the  men  of  accident  ;-^men  of  accident  indeed 
amongst  us  especially, — for  it  is  not  lo  be  high*born  alone  thataeeores 
the  dignified  emoluments  of  state, — but  to  be  bom  in  a  cerioim  atl.  A 
gentleman  without  a  shilling  proposed  the  other  day  to  an  heirev.  Her 
father  delicately  asked  his  pretensions. 

"  I  have  little  at  present,"  said  he,  "but  my  expectations  ate  very 
great." 

'  'Ah !   indeed— expectations  1 " 

"Yes,  you  may  easily  conceive  their  extent,  when  I  tell  yoo  that  I 
have  one  cousin  a  Grenville  and  another  a  Grey." 

To  conclude,  it  seems,  then,  that  the  patronage  of  ireallhy  indivi- 
duals (when  the  public  is  so  far  unenlightened  that  it  reoetvea  a  fashini 
without  examining  its  merits),  a  patronage,  which  cannot  oonler  hiH 
nours,  but  only  confers  money,  is  not  advantageous  to  art  or  aeieaee, 
—that  the  patronage  of  the  State  is  advantageous,  not  In  creating  grsal 
ornaments  in  either,  but  in  producing  a  general  taste  and  a  pvbiic 
respect  for  their  cultivation :  for  the  minds  of  great  men  in  a  civiKad 
age  are  superior  to  the  influence  of  laws  and  customs ;  they  are  aol  li 
be  made  by  ribands  and  titles— their  world  is  in  themsdvei,  and  Iks 
only  openings  in  that  world  look  out  upon  immortality.    Bol  ilkii 


the  power  of  law  and  custom  to  bring  those  minds  into 
sive  operation — to  give  a  wider  and  more  ready  sphere  to 
fluence ;  not  to  create  the  orators,  but  to  enlarge  and  still  the 
and  to  conduct,  as  it  were,  through  an  invisible  ether  of 
esteem,  the  sound  of  the  diviner  voices  amidst  a  listening  and 
audience. 
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CHAPTER  VIIL 

THE  STATE  OF  SCIENCE. 

Tte  poblie  only  reward  in  Science  that  which  is  addressed  to  their  wants.— The 
hi^ier  science  cannot,  therefore,  be  left  to  their  encouragement.— Examples  of 
one  nan  accomplishing  the  invention  of  another,  often  through  want  of  mechanical 
■enns  in  the  inventor.- If  the  Public  cannot  reward  the  higher  sciences,  the 
State  shoald.<— How  encouraged  here.— Comparison  between  the  Continent  and 
Engtand  in  this  respect. — Three  classes  of  scientific  men :  the  first  nothing  can 
diieonmg9|  the  last  the  public  reward ;  the  intermediate  class  disheartened  by 
iiidifiereiioe.— Aristocratic  influence  deleterious  by  means  of  the  Royal  Society. 
—Number  of  lesser  societies  on  branckea  of  knowledge  —The  nature  of  Ambition. 
«-^ts  BtttiTes  and  objects  common  to  philosophers  as  to  other  men. 

I  ssMX  follow  out  through  this  chapter  a  principle  advanced  in  tlie 
last: 

Whaterer  is  addressed  to  man's  wants,  man's  wants  will  pay  for ; 
beooe  the  true  wisdom  of  that  doctrine  in  political  economy  which 
leaves  the  useful  (o  be  remunerated  by  the  public. 

Because,  Ist.  Those  who  consume  the  article  are  better  judges  of 
\lB  merit  than  a  Government. 

2nd.  The  profit  derived  from  the  sale  of  the  commodity  is  propor- 
tioned to  the  number  of  persons  who  derive  advantage  from  it.  It  is 
thus  naturally  remunerafed  according  (o  its  utility. 

8rd.  The  inventor  will  have  a  much  greater  inducement  to  im- 
prove his  invention,  and  adapt  tt  to  the  taste  or  want  of  his  customers 
than  he  would  have  were  he  rewarded  by  a  Government  which  pays 
for  Ibe  invention,  but  not  for  each  subsequent  improvement.  What- 
ever, therefore,  addresses  the  necessities  of  the  people,  the  Government 
may  safely  trust  to  the  public  requital. 

But  it  so  happens  that  that  part  of  science  which  addresses  itself  to 
immediate  utility  is  not  the  highest.  Science  depends  on  some  few 
great  principles  of  a  wide  and  general  nature;  from  these  arise  secondary 
principles,  the  partial  application  of  whose  laws  to  the  arts  of  life  im- 
prores  the  factory  and  creates  the  machine.  The  secondary  principles 
are  therefore  the  parents  of  the  Useful. 

For  the  comprehension,  the  discovery,  or  the  full  establishment  of 
the  primary  and  general  principles,  are  required  habits  of  mind  and 
modes  of  inquiry  only  obtained  by  long  years  of  profound  thought  and 
abstract  meditation.  What  the  alchymist  imagined  of  the  great  secret 
applies  to  all  the  arcana  of  nature.  **The  glorified  spirit,"  "  the  mastery 
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of  masterships/'  are  to  be  won  but  by  that  absorbed  and  devout  atlen- 
tion  of  wliicli  the  greater  souls  are  alone  capable ;  and  the  mooned 
loveliness  und  divinity  of  Nature  reveals  itself  only  to  the  rapt  dreamer 
upon  lofty  and  remote  places. 

But  minds  of  this  class  are  rare — the  principles  (o  which  they  ara 
applied  arc  few.  No  national  encouragement  could  perhaps  greatly 
increase  the  number  of  such  minds  or  of  such  principles. 

There  is  a  second  class  of  intellect  which  applies  itself  to  the  discovery 
of  less  general  principles. 

There  is  a  third  class  of  intellect,  which  applies  saccesafully  prin- 
ciples already  discovered  to  purposes  of  practical  utility.  For  this  last 
t  moderate  acquaintance  with  science,  aided  by  a  combining  miad, 
and  a  knowledge  of  the  details  of  the  workshop,  joined  perhaps  to  a 
manual  dexterity  in  mechanic  or  chemical  arts,  are,  if  esseolial,  oom- 
monly  sufficient. 

The  third  class  of  intellect  is  rarely  joined  to  the  second,  alill  more 
.  rarely  to  the  first;  but  though  the  lowest,  it  ia  the  only  one  thai  ike 
public  remwierate^  and  the  only  one  there/ore  aq/eiy  to  At  1^^  /o 
public  encouragement. 

Supposing,  too,  a  man  discover  some  striking  and  most  Uiefal 
theory,  the  want  of  capital,  or  the  imperfect  state  of  the  meeh«Dical 
arts,  may  render  it  impossible  for  him  to  apply  his  invention  to  praetieal 
purposes.  This  is  proved  by  the  whole  history  of  scientific  discomy- 
I  adduce  a  few  examples. 

The  doctrine  of  latent  heat,  on  which  the  great  improTemeol  of  tba 
steam-engine  rested,  was  the  discovery  of  a  chemist,  Dr.  Black.  Ill 
successful  application  to  the  steam-engine  required  vast  meehaBiasI 
resources,  and  was  reserved  for  the  industry  of  Watt  and  the  large 
pilal  of  Mr.  Boulton. 

The  principle  of  the  hydrostatic  paradox  was  known  for  two 
turies before  it  mas  applied  to  the  practical  purposes  of  manuCactunt. 

The  press  of  Bramah,  by  which  almost  all  the  great  pressures  re- 
quired in  our  arts  arc  given,  was  suggested  by  that  prineiptoi  but  tki 
imperfect  stale  of  the  art  of  making  machinery  prevented  ils  eppliealioa 
until  very  recently. 

The  gas  called  chlorine  was  discoveredjby  a  Swedish  chemiaC  ebsil 
the  year  1770.  In  a  few  years  another  philosopher  found  out  that  it 
possessed  the  property  of  di'stro}ing  infection,  and  it  hu  sioee  foriii 
the  basis  of  most  of  llio  substances  employed  for  disinfecting.  In  blSff 
times  another  phiIoso|)lier  found  out  ils  property  of  whitening  the  fibre 
of  linen  and  woollen  goods,  and  it  shortly  became  in  the  hands  of  prae- 
tical  men  a  new  basis  of  the  art  of  bleaching. 

The  fact  thai  lluids  will  boil  at  a  iuwer  temperature  in  a  vacuuai 
than  wiien  c\[)Odcd  to  tiie  pressure  of  the  air,  lias  long  been  known,  but 
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CiM  tppliettieii  of  that  principle  to  boiling  sugar  produced  a  fortOBO  to 
its  iuTontor. 

It  is  needless  to  multiply  similar  instances;  they  are  of  frequent  oo-** 
tarrcDce. 

The  application  of  science  to  useful  purposes  may  then  be  left  to  the 
publie  for  reward  ;  not  so  the  discovery  of  the  theories  on  which  the 
application  is  founded.  Here,  then,  there  should  be  somelhing  in  tho 
eonetilulion  of  society  or  the  state,  which,  by  honouring  science  in  its 
higher  grades,  shall  produce  a  constant  supply  (o  its  principal  rcsulls  io 
the  lower.  What  encouragement  of  this  nature  is  afforded  to  English- 
■en?  Let  us  consider. 

In  every  wealthy  community,  a  considerable  number  of  persons  will 
be  found  possessed  of  means  sufficient  to  command  the  usual  luxuries 
ef  their  station  in  society,  without  the  necessity  of  employing  their 
tine  in  the  acquisition  of  wealth.     Pleasures  of  various  kinds  will 
form  the  occupations  of  the  greater  part  of  this  class,  and  it  is  obviously 
desirable  to  direct,  as  far  as  possible,  that  which  constitutes  the  plea- 
anres  of  one  class  to  the  advantage  of  all.    Amongst  the  occupations  ol 
persons  so  situated,   literature  and  science  will  occasionally  find  t 
place,  and  the  stimulus  of  vanity  or  ambition  will  urge  them  to  excel 
in  the  line  they  have  chosen.    The  cultivators  of  the  lighter  elements 
of  literature  will  soon  find  that  a  profit  arises  from  the  sale  of  their  works, 
and  the  new  stimulus  will  convert  that  which  was  taken  up  as  an  amuse- 
ment into  a  more  serious  occupation.     Those  who  pursue  science  will 
Dnd  in  the  demand  for  elementary  books  a  similar  source  of  profit, 
ilthough  to  a  far  less  extent.     But  it  is  evident  that  the  highest  walks 
t)oth  in  literature  and  science  can  derive  no  stimulus  from  this  source. 
[o  the  mean  time,  the  profits  thus  made  will  induce  a  few  persons  of 
mother  class  to  enter  the  field.     These  will  consist  of  men  possessing 
more  moderate  means,  whose  tastes  are  decidedly  and  strongly  directed 
.'ither  to  literature  or  to  science,  and  who  thus  hope  to  make  some  small 
iddition  to  their  income.    If  any  Institutions  exist  in  the  country, such 
ti  lectureships  or  professorships,  or  if  there  are  any  official  situations, 
vhich  are  only  bestowed  on  persons  possessing  literary  or  scientific 
eputation,  then  there  will  naturally  arise  a  class  of  persons,  whose 
ducation  is  directed  towards  fitting  them  for  such  duties;  and  tho 
lumber  of  this  class  will  depend  in  some  measure  on  the  number  of 
hose  official  situations,  and  on  the  fairness  with  which  they  are  filled 
p.     If  such  appointments  are  numerous,  and  if  they  lead  to  wealth  or 
ank  in  society,  then  literature  or  science,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  be 
onsidered  as  a  profession.     In  England,   the  higher  departments  of 
cience  are  pursued  by  a  few  who  possess  independent  fortune,  by  a 
nv  more  who  hope  to  make  a  moderate  addition  to  an  income  itself 
ut  moderate,  arising  from  a  small  private  fortune,  and  by  a  few  who 
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occupy  (he  very  small  number  of  ofiicial  situalions,  dedicated  to  the 
abstract  sciences;  such  are  (he chairs  at  our  universities :  but  id  Eng- 
land the  cultivation  of  science  is  no(  a  profession.  In  France,  the  in- 
stitutions of  (he  country  open  a  considerable  field  of  ambition  to  the 
cul(iva(ors  of  science;  in  Prussia  the  range  of  employmenta  it  still 
wider,  and  the  policy  of  the  state,  as  well  as  the  personal  disposiliooof 
the  sovereign,  gives  additional  effect  to  those  institutions.  In  both 
those  countries  science  is  considered  a  profession ;  and  in  both,  its 
most  successful  cultivators  rarely  fail  to  be  rewarded  with  wetltb  and 
honours. 

The  contrast  between  England  and  the  Continent  is  in  one  respect 
most  singular.  In  our  own  country,  we  occasionally  meet  with  per- 
sons in  (he  station  of  private  gentlemen,  ardently  pursuing  acieoee 
for  its  own  sake,  and  sometimes  even  acquiring  a  European  repulatioo» 
whilst  scarcely  a  similar  instance  can  be  produced  throughout  the  Con- 
tinent. 

As  the  annual  income  received  by  men  of  science  in  France  baa  been 
questioned,  I  shall  select  the  names  of  some  of  the  most  eminent,  and 
give,  from  official  documents,  the  places  they  hold,  and  thesakriei  at- 
tached (o  (hem.  AI(era(ions  may  have  taken  place,  but  about  two 
years*  ago  this  list  was  correct. 

M.  Le  Baron  Cuvicr  (Pair  de  France). 

FnacB       £ 

Conseitter  d'aat 10,000 

Membre  <lu  Conieil  Royal 12,000 

Proresscur  au  College  dc  France 5,000 

Profcsseur  au  Janlin  des  Planles,  with  a  house  5,000 

8ecr^ire  Perp6tiie1  de  TAcad^roie  des  Sciences  6,000 

Dlrecteur  des  Cultes  Protestanf onknoiBra 


M.  Le  Baron  Thenard  (Pair  de  France). 

Membre  du  Conseil  Royal lt,000 

IVofeMeur  k  I'Ecolc  Polytechniqne 5,000 

Doyen  dc  la  Faculty  des  Sciences 6,000 

Professeur  au  College  de  France 5^000 

Membre  du  Comil^  des  Arts  et  Manubctures   ....  MOO 

Membre  de  llnstitut 1,1 


SI, 000     ifn 


M.  Gay  Lus$ac. 

Fraaoi 

rrofessenr   i  I'Ecole  Polvtechnique 5,000 

a  la  FaciiW  .  * 4,500 

— — ^— -  aux  Tabacs  ...  ....  8,000 

la.soo 


*  Written  in  1883. 
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Brought  forwird,  13,500  500 

dn  Comit£  des  Arts  et  Manufachires  ....  2,400  00 
da  Conteil  des  Poudres  et  Salp^tres,  with  a  honse  at 

the  Arsenal 4,000  180 

Bmyetir  &  la  Monnaie 20,000  800 

de  rinstitiit 1,500 


40,400      1010 

H  Le  Baron  Poisson. 

Francs         £ 

Membre  da  Conseil  Royal 12,000       480 

Examinatenr  k  TEcole  Potytecbniqne 0,000        240 

Meabre  da  Bureau  des  Longitudes 8,000        240 

ProliesMuir  de  M^canique  k  la  Faculty 

Menbrederinstitut 1,500 


25,500      1020 


Theoe  are  the  fixed  sources  of  income  of  some  of  the  most  emiDent 
men  of  science  in  France ;  they  receive  some  additions  from  being 
named  as  members  of  various  temporary  commissions,  and  it  appears 
thai  these  four  persons  were  two  years  back  paid  annually  5A^2/.»  and 
that  two  of  them  had  houses  attached  to  their  offices. 

Without  meaning  to  compare  their  merits  with  those  of  our  coun- 
trymen, let  us  take  four  names  well  known  in  England  for  (heir  dia- 
coveries  in  science,  Professor  Airey,  Mr.  Babbage,  Sir  David  Brewster, 
and  Sir  John  Herschel :  without  entering  into  detail,  the  amount  of  the 
salaries  of  all  the  official  situations,  which  any  of  them  hold,  is  700/. 
—and  a  residence  is  attached  to  one  of  the  offices  ! 

Having  thus  contrasted  the  pecuniary  encouragement  given  to 
science  in  the  two  countries,  let  us  glance  at  the  social  position  it  enjoys 
in  each.*  The  whole  lone  of  public  opinion  in  either  country,  is  dif- 
ferent upon  the  subject  of  science.  In  France,  two  of  the  persons 
alluded  to  were  peers,  and  in  the  late  law  relative  to  the  peerage, 
amongst  the  classes  out  of  whom  it  must  be  recruited,  members  of  the 
Institute,  who  are  distinguished  by  their  discoveries,  are  included* 
The  legion  of  honour  is  also  open  to  distinguished  merit,  in  the  sciences 
as  well  as  in  civil  life ;  and  (he  views  of  Napoleon  in  the  institutions 
of  that  order  are  remarkable  as  coming  from  the  military  head  of  a 
nation  whose  attachment  to  military  glory  is  proverbial. 

The  following  extracts  from  the  speech  of  the  First  Consul  in  ISOS^ 
to  the  Council  of  State,  deserve  attention  :-— 

' '  La  d6couver(e  de  la  poudre  4  canon  eut  aussi  une  influence  pro- 

*  The  sordid  and  commercial  spirit  or  our  aristocracy  may  be  remarked  in  the 
disposition  or  its  honours.  Supposing  it  were  necessary  to  make  a  numerous  cre- 
atiou  of  Peers : — in  France,  sucti  a  creation  would  be  rendered  popular  ami  re- 
q>ectable,  by  Kelecting  the  most  distingiiinhed  men  of  the  necessary  politics  ;—>A«rs, 
I  do  not  say  the  Government,  but  the  Public  itseir,  would  nerer  dream  of  such  a 
tliing-^we  should  choose  the  rich9$t  men ! 
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digieuse  sur  le  changement  du  syst^me  miliUire  et  sur  toutes  les  copil- 
quences  qu'il  enlraioa.  Dopuis  cellc  r^volulion,  qui  cal-ca  qui  a  fail  h 
force  d'un  g6n^ral?  Ses  qualit^s  civilcs,  lo  coup-d'oeil,  lecaleul,  Tel- 
pfil,  lea  connaissanccs  adminislrativcs,  1  eloquence,  dod  pas  cella  da 
jurisconsuUo,  mais  celie  qui  convicnt  k  la  (dte  dcs  armies,  et  cnfin  la 
eonnaissancc  des  homines:  toul  cela  est  civil.  Ge n'est  pas mainleoanl 
un  homme  de  cinq  pieds  dix  pouces  qui  fera  de  grandes  chosea.  S'il 
snfllsait  pour  6[tc  general  d'avoir  dc  la  force  et  do  la  bravoure,  chaqoe 
loldat  pourrait  pr6lendre  au  commandement.  Lo  g6n6ra|  qui  foil  dt 
grandes  choses  est  celiii  qui  r6unil  les  qualil^s  civiles.  Cast  parea  qutl 
passe  pour  avoir  le  plus  d'esprit,  que  lo  soldal  lul  oMil  ei  le  rcspctfo. 
II  foul  Tenlendre  raisonner  au  bivouac;  il  esUmeplus  le  g^n^ral  qui 
sail  calculer,  que  celui  qui  a  le  plus  de  bravoure.  Ce  n*est  pas  que  b 
soldal  n'estime  la  bravoure,  car  il  mepriscraitlo  g^n^ral  qui  n'en  aurail 
pas.  Mourad-Bcy  6(alt  rhomme  le  plus  fort  et  le  plus  adroit  parmi  les 
Mamolucks ;  sans  cela  il  n'aurait  pas  616  Bey.  Quand  il  me  vit,  il  ae 
eoDcevait  pas  comment  je  pouvais  commander  A  mcs  troupes ;  il  ne  h 
eomprit  que  lorsqu'il  connut  notre  sys(6me  dc  guerre.  ***  Dans  loos 
Ips  pays,  la  force  c6de  aux  qualit^s  civiles.  Les  batonnetles  se  baisseol 
devant  lo  pr^tro  qui  parle  au  nom  du  Ciel,  et  devant  Thomme  qulea 
impose  par  sa  science.  *  *  *  Ce  n'est  pas  comme  g6n6ral  que  je  gou- 
verne,  mais  parce  que  la  nation  croit  que  j  ai  les  qualit^s  civiles  propres 
au  gouvernemeni ;  si  cllc  n'avait  pas  cetto  opinion,  le  gouTernemeal 
ne  se  soutiendrait  pas.  Je  savais  bicn  ce  que  je  faisais,  lorsque^  gin^ral 
d'armee,  jo  prcnais  la  quality  de  memhre  de  Vln%iiiui ;  j'^lais  sOr  d'Mra 
eempris,  mt^mc  par  Ic  dernier  tambour. 

"  Le  propre  des  militaires  est  de  tout  vouloir  dcspotiquemcnt;  eetnl 
de  rhomme  civil  est  dc  lout  soumeltre  i  la  discussion,  k  la  T6rit6,  A  If 
raison.  Elles  ont  letirs  prismcs  divers,  ils  sent  souveni  trompenrf : 
eependant  la  discussion  produit  la  lumi(>re.  Si  Ton  dislinguail  les 
hommes  en  militaires  et  en  civils,  on  elablirait  deux  ordres,  landis  qu'il 
n'y  a  qu'uno  nation.  Si  i'on  ne  d6cernait  des  honneurs  qu'aux  mili- 
taf res,  cette  pr^f^rence  serait  encore  pire,  car  d6s-Iors  la  nation  ne  terait 
plus  rien." 

It  is  needless  to  reifiark,  that  these  opinions  arc  quite  at  Tarianct 
Willi  those  which  prevail  in  England,  and  that  military  merit  if  almpil 
the  only  kind  which  our  institutions  recognize. 

>'(*ither  then  hy  station  nor  hy  wealth  do  the  practice  and  custom  of 
the  Stale  reward  the  English  student  of  the  higher  sciences ;  Ihecoai- 
parison  between  England  and  the  Continent  in  this  point  is  slarlliag 
and  decisive.  Two  consequences  follow ;  —  the  ono  is,  that  scieace  is 
the  most  cultivated  by  the  lirsl  order  of  mind,  which  no  discourage* 
ment  can  check ;  and  by  the  third  order  of  intellect,  which,  applied 
mori'ly  to  useful  purposes,   or  the  more  elementary  and   popu'er 
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nowladge*  if  rewarded  sufficiently  by  the  neoeuilies  of  the  Pablie; 
If  thai  iolermediale  class  of  intellect  which  pursues  the  discovery  of 
bo  leaser  speculative  principles,  science  is  the  most  disregarded.  On 
IWD  of  this  class  the  influences  of  society  have  a  natural  operation ; 
hoy  do  not  follow  a  pursuit  which  gives  them  neither  a  respected 
talion,  nor  the  prospect  of  even  a  decent  maintenance.  The  second 
ioosequence  is,  that  theoretical  science  amongst  us  has  great  lumi* 
lariea,  but  their  light  is  not  generally  diffused;  science  is  not  higher 
m  the  Continent  than  with  us,  but  being  more  honoured,  it  is  more 
{eoerally  cultivated.  Thus  when  we  hear  some  complaining  of  the 
ledine  of  science  in  England,  others  asserting  its  prosperity,  we  have 
mly  to  keep  these  consequences  in  view,  in  order  to  reconcile  the 
ipparent  contradiction.  We  have  great  names  in  science  :  a  Babbage, 
in  Herschel,  a  Brewster,  an  Airey,  prove  that  the  highest  walks  of 
cience  are  not  uncultured  ;  the  continuous  improvement  in  machinery 
idapted  to  the  social  arts,  proves  also  that  practical  and  popular  science 
s  not  disproportioned  to  the  wants  of  a  great  commercial  people.  But 
t  is  nevertheless  perfectly  true,  that  the  circle  of  speculative  selence 
a  narrow  and  contracted:  and  that  useful  applications  of  science  would 
)0  far  more  numerous,  if  theoretical  speculators  were  more  common. 
rbia  dofidency  we  can  repair,  only  (in  my  mind)  by  increasing  the 
lumber  and  value  of  endowed  professorships,  and  by  that  vigilant 
"ospect  from  the  honours  of  the  State,  which  improves  and  elevates 
he  tone  of  public  opinion,  makes  science  a  profession,  and  allures  to 
Is  rewards  a  more  general  ambition  by  attaching  to  them  a  more 
iiternal  dignity. 

We  may  observe  too,  that  the  aristocratic  influence  in  England  has 
;really  adulterated  the  destined  Reservoir  of  science,  and  the  natural 
Fountain  of  its  honorary  distinctions — I  speak  of  the  Royal  Society, 
[n  order  to  make  the  Society  "  respectable"-— it  has  t>een  considered^ 
n  the  flrst  place,  necessary  to  pay  noTrifling  subscription  for  admission. 
'  It  should  be  observed,"  says  Mr.  Babbage,  ''  that  all  members  con> 
ribute  equally,  and  that  the  sum  now  required  is  fifty  pounds ;  it  used 
intil  lately  to  be  ten  pounds  on  entrance,  and  four  pounds  annually." 
^ow  men  of  science  have  not  yet  found  the  philosopher's  stone,  and 
Dtoy  whom  the  society  ought  most  to  seek  for  its  members,  would 
bo  most  shrink  from  its  eipense.  In  the  second  place,  to  make  it 
'  respectable,"  the  aristocratic  spirit  ordains  that  we  should  crowd  tho 
ociety  as  full  as  possible  with  men  of  rank  and  property.  Imagino 
even  hundred  and  fourteen  fellows  of  the  Royal  Society!  How  can 
I  possibly  be  an  honour  to  a  man  of  science  to  be  one  of  seven  hundred 
md  fourteen  men  ;*  five-sixths  of  whom,  too,  have  never  contributed 

*  But  the  most  reinarkahle  thing,  according  to  Mr.  Babhagt,  is,  that  a  candidate 
r  moderate  scicutiiic  distinction  is  pretty  vure  or  being  blaclLba.led,  whitttt  a  gen« 
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papers  to  (he  TraDMCtions !— 4be  number  takes  away  emulation.  d» 
admiltaDoe  of  rank  and  station  indiscriminately,  and  far  Ibemadfas 
alone,  lowers  and  vulgarises  the  standard  whereby  merit  is  jodgai. 
Mr.  DaTies  Gilbert  is  a  man  at  most  of  respectable  endowmenla,  boi 
he  is  of  large  fortune— the  Council  declare  him  **kg/kr  the  most  fit 
person  for  president."  An  agreeable  compliment  to  the  great  mm  ii 
that  society,  to  whom  Mr.  Gilbert  inscienoewasasachildl  Botperiiaps 
you  may  imagine  it  an  honour  to  the  country,  that  so  many  men  of 
rank  are  desirous  of  belonging  to  a  scientific  society  ?  Perhaps  yon 
may  deem  it  a  proof  that  they  cultivate  science? — as  well  might  yot 
say  Ihey  cultivate  fish-selling,  because  by  a  similar  courtesy  tliay 
belong  to  the  Fishmongers'  Company ;  they  know  as  much  of  adeaes 
as  of  fishmonger y  :  judge  for  yourself.  In  1827,  out  of  one  handled 
and  nine  members  who  had  contributed  to  the  Transactions,  than 
were— how  many  peers,  think  you? — there  wssf— one! 

^  A  snn-beiiii  that  had  gone  astray !" 

I  have  said  that  the  more  popular  and  more  useful  sdencea  are 
couraged  amongst  us,  while  speculations  in  the  higher  and 
abstruse  are  confined  only  to  the  few  whom,  in  all  ages,  no  diHienllies 
can  discourage.  A  proof  of  this  is  in  the  number  and  floarishiogaUto 
of  societies  which  are  supported  chieQy  by  the  middle  classes,  and 
which  merevanity  could  not  suffice  therefore  to  create.  In  ths 
metropolis,  even  in  provincial  towns,  numerous  societies  for  colli- 
vating  Botany,  Geology,  Horticulture,  etc.  assemble  together  Ihoaa  of 
similar  tastes ;  and  elementary  tracts  of  all  sizes  upon  all  sciences,  ate 
a  part  of  fashionable  literature.  But  what  I  have  said  of  letters  gene- 
rally, is  applicable  yet  more  to  science, — vii.  that  encouragement  Id 
new,  to  lofty,  and  to  abstruse  learning  is  more  than  ever  necessary, 
when  the  old  learning  becomes  popularized  and  diOuaed. 

Ambition  is  of  a  more  various  nature  than  the  shallow  suppose.  All 
biography  tells  us  that  men  of  great  powers  will  turn  early  from  one 
pursuit  not  encouraged,  to  other  pursuits  that  are.  It  is  impossible  to 
calculate  how  much  Science  may  lose  if  to  all  its  own  obstacles  are 
added  all  social  determents.  Thus  we  find  that  the  same  daring  ia- 
ventor  who  has  ennobled  our  age  with  the  construction  of  the  celehtaled 
calculating  machine,*  after  loudly  avowing  his  dissatisbction  at  the 


tlenan  of  good  fortune,  perfoctty  unknown,  is  sure  to  be  aecepled.  Thns  in  a  w- 
cietjr  of  tcirnce  the  mimic  of  a  fashionable  dub ! 

*  One  word  upon  thiii,—the  rooAt  remarkable  diMorery  of  the  tine. 

The  object  of  Ihe  calculating  machine  it  not  to  answer  individual  qvMlkMt.  hal 
to  proiluce  multitudes  of  results  rollowing  gifen  laws.    It  di0(Bn  ftmuHMtf 
alt  former  attempts  of  the  kind  in  two  points : 

I.  It  proposes  to  construct  mathematical  tables  by  the  Method ^ D^gkrrmef, 

a.  It  proposes  to  print  on  plates  of  copper  the  tables  so  oovpnttd. 
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honoars  awarded  to  science,  has  proclaimed  practically  his  discoDtent 
al  tboie  boDoors,  by  coorting  the  Totes  of  a  metropolilan  dislrict. 
Afaaolate  moDa.chs  have  beea  wise  in  gratifying  the  ambition  that  is 
devoted  to  peaceful  pursuits;  it  diverts  the  aspirations  of  many 
working  and  brooding  minds  from  more  stirring  courses,  and  steeps 
in  the  contented  lebure  of  philosophy  the  faculties  that  might  other- 
wise have  devoted  the  same  process  of  intrepid  questioning  and  daring 
thought  to  the  more  dangerous  career  of  action. 


h  is  not  within  my  present  plan  to  attempt  even  briefly  any  explanation  of  its 
■jdiinical  prineiplee,  but  the  views  which  mechanism  has  thus  opened  respecting 
the  fMnre  progress  of  mathematical  science,  are  too  striking  to  be  passed  over. 

In  this  first  attempt  at  substituting  the  untiriqg  efforts  or  machinery,  for  some  of 
tte  more  simple,  but  laborious  exertions  of  the  human  mind,  the  authorpropoeed 
to  make  an  engine  which  should  tabubte  any  function  whose  sixth  difference  is 
coMtant.  Regarding  it  merely  in  this  light,  it  would  have  been  a  vast  acquisition 
by  giTing  to  mathematical  tables  a  degree  of  accuracy  which  might  vainly  have  been 
sought  by  any  other  means ;  but  in  that  small  portion  which  has  yet  been  pot  to- 
gmer,  other  powers  are  combined— tables  can  be  computed  by  it,  having  no  diffe- 
rence constant;  and  other  tables  have  been  produced  by  it,  so  complicated  In  their 
Mtiire,  that  mathematical  analysis  must  itself  be  improved  before  it  can  grasj^  their 
iMTt.  The  existence  of  the  engine  in  its  present  stage,  gives  jnst  reason  to  «q>ect 
that  in  its  finished  form,  instead  of  tabulating  the  MingU  equation  of  differences, 
which  its  author  proposed,  it  will  tabubte  large  classes  of  that  species  comprised  in 
thegeneral  form  of  linear  equationa  with  eotutant  eo-^gieUntM, 

The  fhtnre  steps  of  machinery  of  this  nature  are  not  so  improbable,  now  that  we 
•ee  realised  before  us  the  anticipations  of  the  past.  One  extensive  portion  of  ma- 
tiieniatical  analysis  has  already  fallen  within  the  control  of  wheels.  Can  it  be  es- 
taeaed  visionary  to  suppose  that  the  increasing  demands  of  civilized  man,  and  the 
constantly  improving  nature  of  the  tools  he  constructs,  shall  ultimately  bring  within 
lUs  power  the  whole  of  that  most  refined  instrument  of  human  thougl^t— we  pure 
? 


CHAPTER  IX, 

THE  STATE  OF  THE  ARTS. 

Lite  rise  of  the  Art  or  Painting  in  England. — Commencement  of  Rojal 
—Its  charncter  and  influence. — Pictorial  art  higher  In  this  eountrj,  %mi 
generally  culiivnte<l,  than  in  any  other.— But  there  is  an  absence  of  Mill iatol  It 
our  Painters.— The  influence  of  the  Material  extends  from  Philosophy  to  Art.* 
True  cause  ot  the  inspirini*  cfTect  of  lleligion  upon  Art. — Scolpture.^^uOfB 
and  h\%  faults. — Chantrey  — fSihtion.- Wyait,  &c. — Historicalpaintiag.— Haydoo, 
8tr. — Martin. — lli.s  woudcrrul  genius. — New  source  of  religious  inspiration  froa 
which  he  draw;). — His  early  hiirdships. — Portrait  Painting.— Its  general  badnea. 
—Fancy  Picturcfl. — ^  ilkie  characterized. — Landscape  Paiming.^-Tumer.— Mi^ 
celbneous.— E.  Landseer— Water  colours.— EngraTing.-Arts  applied  to  Ma- 
nufactures.— The  caprices  of  FnHhion. — Silk-working. — Anecdote  of  CoDIt  Pl- 
triotism. —  \rrhitecture— Introduction  of  the  Greek  School —Corrupted,  ntt 
corrected  it. — The  unoriginal  always  the  Inappropriate  in  Arcbitedim  at  hi 
Poetry.^Wc  must  find  the  first  Principles  in  the  first  Mnnunents— Not  of  ethir 
nations,  but  our  own. — Summing  up  of  the  above  remarks. 

EtiET  one  knows  (hat  (ho  Art  of  Painting  cannot  be  Mid  to  hare 
taken  root  among  us  before  the  last  century ; — till  then  we  belieted 
ourseWcs  to  be  deficient  in  the  necessary  imagination.— ITe  who  had 
produced  a  Milton  and  a  Shakspeare  I  But  the  art  commoDcing  with 
Thornhill,  look  a  vigorous  stride  to  perfection,  and  to  popular  eoM* 
vation,  from  the  time  of  Hogarth;  and,  corrupted  on  the  Continent 
during  the  eighteenth  century,  it  found  in  that  era  its  regeneratioo  in 
England. 

From  173A,  the  number  of  English  artists  increased  with  so  greala 
rapidity,  that  in  17(>0  we  far  surpassed  our  contemporaries  in  Italy  and 
France,  bolh  in  the  higher  excellence  of  painting  and  the  general  cul- 
tivation of  the  art.  The  application  of  the  fine  arts  to  manufactures 
popularized  and  domesticated  them  amongst  us.  And  the  delf  ware 
manufactured  by  the  ci^lebrated  Wedgewood,  carried  notions  of  grace 
and  beauty  to  every  villace  throughout  the  kingdom.  Many  of 
Flaxman's  first  designs  were  compos(*d  for  Wedgewood;  and,  adiapl- 
ing  his  conceptions  lu  (he  pure  and  exipiisile  slia|)es  of  Grecian  art,  he 
at  once  formed  liis  own  tasle,  and  created  that  of  the  public.  Never 
did  Art  pre-^cnl  f.iirer  pri)iiii*«(^  in  any  land  than  when  Kcyiioldf  prc^ 
sided  over  Porlrailtire,  Barry  ennohhvl  tlie  Historical  School,  aod 
Fiaxman  breathed  its  old  ami  lufiy  majesty  into  Sculpture.  Juslat  that 
time  the  Royal  Academy  (subsequent  to  the  Chartered  Society  of 
Artists;  was  estai'lishcd.     Thr*  nliacks  on  that  Institution  have  been 
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josl  I — ^The  more  we  eiamioe  the  history,  whether  of  art,  of  tfcieoce^ 
or  of  literature,  the  more  we  must  convince  ourselves  that  nothing  is 
more  prejudicial  to  the  full  expansion  of  intellect  in  each — to  enlarged 
and  liberal  competition  free  from  professional  jealousy  and  sectarian 
prejudice — than  those  close  corporations  of  intelligence,  nicknamed 
"Royal  Societies."  If  ever  the  principle  on  which  such  institulioni 
are  founded  received  a  fair  experiment,  it  was  in  the  celebrated  Aoa*^ 
demy  of  France.  Established  by  a  wise  and  mighty  statesman*— its 
patrons  were  liberal  and  sympathizing  kings — its  associates  among  tht 
mofteminent  names  of  France — but  what  single  benefit  on  literature  Of 
Ibe  world  did  it  ever  confer?  It  was  but  a  formidable  coterie  of  et^ 
elusives — an  Almack's  of  literary  fac(ion-^it  exerted  every  eflbrt  to 
crush  the  fame  of  Corneille — it  was  half  a  century  before  it  acknow^ 
lodged  the  reputation  of  Voltaire — in  vain  was  its  administration  altefed 
«-ils  fatal  principle  in  all  administrations  was  the  same: — mean  and 
servile  under  the  Government  of  the  Court — mean  and  insolent  under 
that  of  the  philosophers.  The  Academy  of  Arts  in  England  has  been 
less  injurious  than  the  Academy  of  Letters  in  France,  only  because  ft 
has  been  less  powerful.  We  are  about  now  to  unite  this  private  so« 
ciety,  governed  by  irresponsible  dictators  and  secret  laws,  to  the  Na- 
tional Gallery — paid  for  by  the  public; — without  the  greatest  vigilance 
—-we  shall  establish  under  the  name  of  protection  to  art,  a  permanent 
and  stubborn  obstacle  to  whatever  is  great,  daring,  and  original  in 
genius.  Since  the  Academy  has  been  instituted,  it  has  not  fulfilled 
either  of  its  avowed  objects — it  has  not  educated  the  mass  of  our 
Artists* — nor  expounded  with  diligent  science  on  the  principles  of 
Art. — With  regard  to  the  last,  its  lectures  have  been  delivered  with  the 
most  notorious  imbecility  and  the  most  slovenly  negligence.  With 
regard  to  the  first,  what  men  of  genius  has  it  educated?  not  Martin, 
nor  Turner,  nor  Bennington,  nor  Stanfield — nor  Chanlrey,  nor  Gibson. 
— It  refused  Flaxman  the  gold  medal,  and  Lawrence  admission  to  its 
schools.  When  some  of  these  men  became  established  in  fame  and 
had  progressed  alike  beyond  jealousy  and  improvement — they  were 
indeed  made  free  of  the  Corporation  :  because  the  Academy  thus  ob^ 
tained  the  sanction  of  that  genius  in  renown  which  it  had  slighted  in 
obscurity.  The  Royal  Academy  has  not  educated  a  single  one  of  its 
own  presidents — even  Sir  M.  Shee  boasts  himself  a  pupil  of  the  Academy 

...■•' 

*  Martin  was  a  pupil  of  Musno.  Flaxman  studied  with  his  father,  and  at  the  Doke 
•f  Richmond's  gallery.  He  studied,  indeed,  a  short  time  at  the  Academy,  where  he 
was  rerused  the  gold  medal.  Chantrey  learned  carving  at  Sheflteld;  Gilwon  was  a 
ihip-carver  at  Liverpool.  When  Sir  Thomas  r^avvrence  became  a  probationer  Tof 
admission  to  the  schools  of  the  Academy,  his  claims  were  not  allowed.  The  Aca- 
demy taught  not  Boaiiington — no— nor  Danby,  nor  Stanfield.  Dr.  Monro  directed 
the  taste  of  Turner. — .Sec  an  article  in  the  New  Monthly  Magaiiae,  on  the  Royal 
Academy,  May,  1S33. 
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of  Dublin.  What  name  has  it  not  slimed' with  its  jetlouiyt  what 
efforts  has  it  not  obstructed  by  its  malice?  so  must  it  bo  always  with 
private  societies.  Imagine  a  Royal  Society  of  Literature— inuigine  all 
its  political,  crilical,  aristocratic  and  individual  biases' '"feel  how  In- 
evitably it  would  have  proscribed  Byron  and  admitted  Sotbeby— and 
owe  that  so  great  a  curse  could  not  have  been  devised  against  the  com- 
fort, the  independence,  and  the  fame  of  literary  men!  Why  abould 
we  establish  this  curse  for  Artists? — But  perhaps  the  very  jobbing, 
mean  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  by  which  the  Academy  has  been  sol^ 
fercd  to  incorporate  itself  with  the  National  Gallery,  will  lead  to  the 
only  reform  of  which  the  nature  of  the  Academy  is  susceptible,  and 
the  moment  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  itssupport,  they  will 
insist  upon  making  it  a  Public  Institution.  In  that  hope  let  ua  wail 
awhilein  patient  vigilance. 

But,  bad  though  the  principle  of  the  Academy,  and  worse  than 
useless  though  its  effect,  the  immense  range  of  that  cultivated  and 
wealthy  public,  over  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  enabled  to  eiteod 
an  entire  or  unmitigated  control,  has  allowed  a  suflBcieDt  competition 
to  baffle  in  great  measure  its  sectarian  influence,  and  not  on  account 
of  the  Academy,  but,  in  despite  of  it,  the  Pictorial  Art  is  at  present  in 
this  country  (as  it  was  just  prior  to  the  Institution  of  Somerset  House), 
—at  least  as  high  in  England  as  in  any  other  state  of  Europe — not 
shrinking  from  the  rivalry  even  of  Munich  or  of  Paris.  I  call  to  wit- 
ness the  names  of  Martin,  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Turner,  Stan- 
field.  It  is  also  more  generally  cultivated  and  encouraged.  Witness 
the  numl>crs  of  artists  and  the  general  prices  of  pictures.  It  is  rather 
a  singular  fact,  that  in  France  you  do  not  see  many  pictures  in  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  or  lesser  nobles.  But  with  us  they  are  a  necessary 
part  of  furuiture.  A  house-agent  taking  a  friend  of  mine  over  a  London 
house  the  other  day,  and  praising  it  to  the  skies,  concluded  with, 
"  And  when,  sir,  the  dining-room  is  completely  furnished — handsDiiie 
red  curtains,  sir— and  twelve  good  'furniture  pictures' — it  will  be  a 
perfect  nonpareil."  The  pictures  were  as  necessary  u  the  red  cur- 
tains. 

But  as  in  the  connexion  between  literature,  art,  and  acience,  what- 
ever affects  the  one  affects  also  the  other,  so  the  prevalent  characteriatie 
of  the  English  school  of  painting  at  this  moment  is  the  material.  Yoa 
see  bold  execution  and  glaring  colours,  but  there  is  an  absence  of  aeii- 
timent — notliing  raises,  elevates,  touches,  or  addresses  the  soul,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  our  artists.  I  attribute  this,  indeed,  mainly  to  the 
little  sway  that  Religion  in  these  days  exercises  over  the  inugiaalioo. 
It  IS  perfectly  clear  that  Religion  must,  in  painting  and  in  acniplaK, 
inspire  the  most  ideal  conception ;  for  the  artist  seeking  to  repieaeal 
the  images  of  Heaven,  must  necessarily  raise  himseltbeyoDd  the  csirtk. 
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Be  h  Ml  pdntiDgm  mere  mortal— he  caonot  look  only  topbyaieal 
knm  he  must  darken  the  chamber  of  his  mind,  aqd  in  meditation 
nd  laiiey  image  for  something  beyond  the  Visible  and  Diurnal.  It  is 
this  whidi  imparls  the  unutterable  majesty  to  the  Capitolian  lore,  the 
wloploous  modesty  to  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  and  breathes  oter  the 
angry  beaoty  of  the  Apollo,  the  mystery  and  the  glory  of  the  God. 
Squally  in  the  Italian  schools,  tho  sentiment  of  Religion  inspired  and 
emlled  the  soul  of  the  artist,  and  gave  the  solemn  terror  to  Midiael  An- 
9sio,  and  the  dreamlike  harmony  to  Raffaelle.  In  bet,  it  is  not  Re- 
ligion alone  that  inspires  the  sentiment,  but  it  is  the  habit  of  rousii^ 
flie  thought,  of  nurturing  the  imagination,  which  he  who  has*  to  paint 
some  being  not  "  of  earth  earthy,"  is  forced  to  create  avid  to  sustain. 
And  thb  sentiment,  thus  formed  by  the  severe  tasking  of  the  intelleot» 
is  peculiarly  intellectual ;  and  once  acquired,  accompanies  the  artist 
eren  to  more  common  subjects.  His  imagination  having  caught  a 
^ory  from  the  sphere  which  it  has  reached,  retains  and  reOeets  it 
evMiwhere,  even  on  its  return  to  earth.*  Thui,  even  in  our  time, 
the  moal  striking  and  powerful  painter  we  possess  owes  his  inspiration 
to  a  deep  and  fervid  sentiment  of  the  Religious.  And  the  darklmd 
iolemn  ihadow  of  the  Hebrew  God  rests  over  the  towers  of  Babyion» 
the  vallejs  of  Eden,  and  the  awful  desolation  of  the  Universal  Deluge. 

If  oor  houses  are  too  small  for  the  Historical  School,  they  are  yet 
iCill  more  unfitted  for  Sculpture:  these  two  braoilHi  of  art  are  neces- 
lariiy  the  least  generally  encouraged.  It  is  said,  iiMeed,  that  sculpture 
is  too  cold  for  us, — it  is  just  the  reverse ;  we  are  too  cold  for  sculp- 
ture I  ^ 

Among  the  sculptors  of  the  present  day,  Ghantrey  and  Gibson  are 
pre-eminent :  the  first  for  porlraits,  the  other  for  fancy  subjects.  The 
busts  of  Ghantrey  possess  all  those  qualities  that  captivate  the  originals, 
and  content  their  friends.  He  embellishes  at  once  nature  and  art.  If, 
however,  the  costume  of  his  whole-length  figures  is  in  most  cases  ap- 
propriate and  picturesque  (witness  the  statue  of  James  Watt),  the 
statue  of  Pitt,  in  Hanover-sqiiare,  is  a  remarkable  exception,  in  which 
common-place  drapery  sits  heavy  on  a  disagreeable  figure.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  since  this  eminent  artist  has  been  loaded  with 
orders  for  portraits,  the  monuments  that  issue  from  his  factory  possess 
none  of  that  simple  beauty  which  distinguishsp  his  early  productions, 
—such  as  the  Sleeping  Ghildren  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  the  Lady 
L.  Russel.  The  intention  and  execution  of  those  performances  raised 
him  at  once  to  a  pitch  of  fame  that  mere  portraits,  however  beautifhl, 
cannot  maintain.    The  highest  meed  of  praise  is,  therefore,  fast  settling 

•  Omnia  profecto  cnm  se  k  ccBlestibus  rebus  referet  ad  humanaa,  ezoeUioa 
aifieenUoaqtie  et  dicet  et  sentiet— Cicsao. 
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of  Dublin.  What  name  has  it  not  slimed' with  its  jealoosyt  what 
efforts  has  it  not  obstructed  by  its  malice?  so  roust  it  bo  always  with 
private  societies.  Imagine  a  Royal  Society  of  Literature— inuigine  all 
its  political,  critical,  aristocratic  and  individual  biases' '"feel  how  in- 
evitably it  would  have  proscribed  Byron  and  admitted  Sotheby— end 
own  that  so  great  a  curse  could  not  have  been  devised  againsllbeeom- 
Cart,  the  independence,  and  the  fame  of  literary  men!  Why  should 
we  establish  this  curse  for  Artists? — But  perhaps  the  very  jobbing, 
mean  and  disgraceful  as  it  is,  by  which  the  Academy  has  been  sol^ 
iiBred  to  incorporate  itself  with  the  National  Gallery,  will  lead  to  the 
only  reform  of  which  the  nature  of  the  Academy  is  susceptible,  and 
the  moment  the  people  are  called  upon  to  pay  for  its  support,  they  will 
insist  upon  making  it  a  Public  Institution.  In  that  hope  let  ua  wait 
awhilein  palient  vigilance. 

But,  bad  though  the  principle  of  the  Academy,  and  worse  thaa 
useless  though  its  effect,  the  immense  range  of  that  cultivated  and 
wealthy  public,  over  which  it  has  not  hitherto  been  enabled  to  eileml 
an  entire  or  unmitigated  control,  has  allowed  a  sufficient  competition 
to  baffle  in  great  measure  its  sectarian  influence,  and  not  on  acoouat 
of  the  Academy,  but,  in  despite  of  it,  the  Pictorial  Art  is  at  present  in 
this  country  (as  it  was  just  prior  to  the  Institution  of  Somerset  House), 
—at  least  as  high  in  England  as  in  any  other  state  of  Europe— not 
shrinking  from  the  rivalry  even  of  Munich  or  of  Paris.  I  call  to  wit- 
ness the  names  of  Martin,  Haydon,  Wilkie,  Landseer,  Turner,  Slan- 
field.  It  is  also  more  generally  cultivated  and  encouraged.  Wilnesi 
the  numbers  of  artists  and  the  general  prices  of  pictures.  It  is  rather 
a  singular  fact,  that  in  France  you  do  not  see  many  pictures  in  the 
houses  of  the  gentry  or  lesser  nobles.  But  with  us  they  are  a  neceasarj* 
part  of  furniture.  A  house-agent  taking  a  friend  of  mine  over  a  London 
house  the  other  day,  and  praising  it  to  the  skies,  concluded  with, 
"And  when,  sir,  the  dining-room  is  completely  furnished — ^handsome 
red  curtains,  sir— and  twelve  good  'furniture  pictures'— it  will  be  a 
perfect  nonpareil."  The  pictures  were  as  necessary  u  the  red  cor- 
tains. 

But  as  in  the  connexion  between  literature,  art,  and  science,  whal- 
ever  affects  the  one  affects  also  the  other,  so  the  prevalent  chartcterislie 
of  the  English  school  of  painting  at  this  moment  is  the  material.  Teu 
see  bold  execution  and  glaring  colours,  but  thero  is  an  absence  of  aen- 
timent — nothing  raises,  elevates,  touches,  or  addresses  the  soul,  in  the 
vast  majority  of  our  artists.  I  attribute  this,  indeed,  mainly  to  the 
little  sway  that  Religion  in  these  days  exercises  over  the  imagiaalion. 
It  is  perfectly  clear  that  Religion  must,  in  painting  and  in  aciilplnR, 
inspire  the  most  ideal  conception ;  for  the  artist  seeking  to  lepigscnt 
the  images  of  Heaven,  must  necessarily  raise  himself  beyond  the  csirth. 
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He  is  not  painling  a  mere  mortal — he  cannot  look  only  to  physical 
lbrais--he  must  darken  the  chamber  of  his  mind,  and  in  meditation 
amd  Taney  image  for  something  beyond  the  Visible  and  Diurnal.  It  is 
this  which  imparls  the  unutterable  majesty  lo  the  Gapitolian  Jove,  tlie 
Tolupluous  modesty  to  the  Venus  de'  Medici,  and  breathes  over  the 
angry  beauty  of  the  Apollo,  the  mystery  and  the  glory  of  the  God, 
Equally  in  the  Italian  schools,  the  sentiment  of  Religion  inspired  and 
exalted  the  soul  of  the  artist,  and  gave  the  solemn  terror  to  Michael  An- 
gelo,  and  the  dreamlike  harmony  to  RaOaelle.  In  fact,  it  is  not  Re- 
ligion alone  that  inspires  the  sentiment,  but  it  is  the  habit  of  rousing 
the  thought,  of  nurturing  the  imagination,  which  he  who  has*  to  paint 
some  being  not  "  of  earth  earthy,"  is  forced  to  create  and  to  sustain. 
And  this  sentiment,  thus  formed  by  the  severe  tasking  of  the  intellect, 
is  peculiarly  intellectual;  and  once  acquired,  accompanies  the  artist 
even  to  more  common  subjects.  His  imagination  having  caught  a 
glory  from  the  sphere  which  it  has  reached,  retains  and  reflects  it 
everywhere,  even  on  its  return  to  earth.^  Thus,  even  in  our  time, 
the  most  striking  and  powerful  painter  we  possess  owes  his  inspiration 
to  a  deep  and  fervid  sentiment  of  the  Religious.  And  the  dark  and 
solemn  shadow  of  the  Hebrew  God  rests  over  the  towers  of  Rabylon, 
the  Yalleys  of  Eden,  and  the  awful  desolation  of  the  Universal  Deluge. 

If  our  houses  are  too  small  for  the  Historical  School,  they  are  yet 
still  more  unfitted  for  Sculpture:  these  two  braoebes  of  art  are  neces- 
sarily the  least  generally  encouraged.  It  is  said,  indeed,  that  sculpture 
is  too  cold  for  us, — it  is  just  the  reverse ;  we  are  too  cold  for  sculp- 
ture 1 

Among  the  sculptors  of  the  present  day,  Ghantrey  and  Gibson  are 
pre-eminent :  the  first  for  portraits,  the  other  for  fancy  subjects.  The 
busts  of  Ghantrey  possess  all  those  qualities  that  captivate  the  originals, 
and  content  their  friends.  He  embellishes  at  once  nature  and  art.  If, 
however,  the  costume  of  his  whole-length  figures  is  in  most  cases  ap- 
propriate and  picturesque  (witness  the  statue  of  James  Watt),  the 
statue  of  Pitt,  in  Hanover-sqnare,  is  a  remarkable  exception,  in  which 
common-place  drapery  sits  heavy  on  a  disagreeable  figure.  It  is  much 
to  be  regretted  that  since  this  eminent  artist  has  been  loaded  with 
orders  for  portraits,  the  monuments  that  issue  from  his  factory  possess 
none  of  that  simple  beauty  which  distinguishes  his  early  productions, 
^uch  as  the  Sleeping  Ghildren  at  Lichfield  Cathedral,  and  the  Lady 
L.  Russel.  The  intention  and  execution  of  those  performances  raised 
him  at  once  to  a  pitch  of  fame  that  mere  portraits,  however  beautiful, 
cannot  maintain.    The  highest  meed  of  praise  is,  therefore,  fast  settling 

*  Omoia  profecto  cum  se  h  ccelestibus  rebui  referet  ad  hiimanaB,  exceUius  mag- 
■ificentiusque  et  dicet  et  sentiet.— Cicbbo. 
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on  Gibson,  who  now  and  (hen  sends  to  our  Exhibition,  from  ttome, 
the  most  classical  specimens  of  sculpture  that  modern  times  hate  pro- 
duced :  they  possess  ihc  grace — lliey  sometimes  approach  the  grandeur 
— of  the  Past. 

If  you  pass  abruptly  from  the  ancient  masterpieces  of  the  Yttiean 
to  the  wotl(s  of  Canova,  you  feel  as  if  you  had  quitted  the  Gods  of 
Olympus  for  the  figurantes  of  (he  Opera:  Canova  lias  turned  Hylhology 
into  a  ballet!  Eternally  copying  Ihe sharp  though  symmetrical  features 
of  Pauline  Borgliese,  there  is  something  inexpressibly  French  in  his 
personifications  of  ideal  beauty.     You  have  seen  all  his  faces  before  in 
the  print-shops  otiUeRue  Fivienne,     His  dancing-girls,   with  their 
angular  arms  and  aflected  postures,  are  the  perfect  antipodes  of  the 
simple  calm  of  the  antique  grace.     He  borrows  from  the  ancients; 
but  it  is  to  translate  them  into  French.    His  Perseus  and  his  Venus, 
intended  to  replace  the  Apollo  and  the  Venus  transplanted  by  the 
Imperial  Mummiusto  the  French  capital — are  necessarily  copies  from 
those  immortal  dreams  of  celestial  beauty— -but  how  earthly  Ihey  are! 
where  is  the  divine  grandeur  of  (he  one — the  intoxicating  modesty  of 
the  other  ?    Perseus  is  a  Parisian  elegant,  and  Venus  a  Parisian  bfflk. 
It  is  true,  however,  that  (he  art  owes  an  infinite  obligation  to  the  Ve- 
netian.    He  took  it  from  the  clumsy  exaggeration  of  Michael  Angelo 
and  Bernini,  and  re-eslablished  much  of  its  more  legitimate*  propor- 
tions and  many  of  its  purer  principles.   His  main  fault  was  the  pursuit 
of  elegance  rather  than  grace.     He  idealized  not  the  Beautiful,  but  the 
Pretty.     But  pass  from  the  treasures  of  the  Vatican  to  the  studio  of 
Gibson,  and  nothing  shocks  you  in  the  transit— (he  same  elevation,  llie 
same  simplicity,  the  same  sentiment  pervade  both.    Gibson  combines 
much  of  the  beauty  of  Thorv^aldsen,  with  much  of  the  stern  grandeur 
of  Flaxman — the  last  a  sculptor  who  has  not  yet  received  all  the  honours 
which  are  his  due— for,  at  least  equal  to  Canova  in  genius,  he  is  im~ 
measurably  his  superior  in  elevation  of  sentiment  and  accuracy  of  taste 
^^and  future  times  will  acknowledge  in  that  wonderful  Englishman, 
the  great  reformer  of  Italian  ar(.     Perhaps,  in  his  anxiety  to  avoid 
the  cumbrous  power  of  (heimi(a(ors  of  Michael  Angelo  and  Bernini, 
Gibson  may  err  a  little  in  the  opposite  eilreme.     I  am  not  sure  that 
both  Gibson  and  Thorwaldsen  are  not  somewhat  too  minute  in  llie 
faces  of  their  women,  and  too  slender  in  the  proportions  of  their 
if  they  do  not  adopt  too  generally  the  principle  of  The  Delicate, 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  avcrne  rroiii  the  iileal  of  Sculpture  than  the 
flesh  and  cumbrous  drapery  of  Michael  Angelo.  He  portrayrtl  Ktreagth  to  a  aiii 
but  it  was  the  i»tren|;th  oi'a  drayman,  not  a  hero.  It  is  a  thousand  pitiei  that  be 
did  not  confine  himself  to  I'aimini;,  his  proper  forte.  Bernini,  a  man  of  aiahlf 
genius  and  atrocious  taste,  contributed  still  more  to  the  rormation  of  a  dittorted  wmk 
unnatural  sch(x>l,  which,  until  the  time  of  Canova.  received  all  die  artlati  •T IM^ 
as  its  pupilf. 
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neglected  before  the  time  of  Ganova  ;  but,  with  i^em,  that  priociple  is 
never  debased  by  adectionsof  the  Elegant  or  the  Pretty — and  Gibsoni 
still  young,  and,  in  his  noble  enthusiasm  for  his  art,  far  above  those 
more  sordid  temptations  which  urge  meaner  natures  to  make  time  the 
measure  of  profit,  not  renown,  continues  yearly  to  improve  his  execu- 
tion and  elevate  his  designs — when  all  that  is  of  mortal  of  Thorwaldsen 
shall  have  passed  away,  our  countryman  will  be,  without  a  rival,  the 
master  of  the  most  intellectual  and  lofty  of  the  arts.  May  it  be  \o^£ 
before  he  descends  from  the  sublime  inspirations  of  Uoihe  to  the  cabals 
and  jealousies  of  the  circles  of  London — to  mix  with  academicians,  and 
be  knighted  by  the  King  I 

At  Rome,  Gibson  is  not  without  worthy  associates  from  England; 
Mr.  Wyatt — not  the  man  **  who  did  the  Dog"  for  Lord  Dudley — gives 
promise  of  a  singular  excellence.  'A  Nymph  Bathing,'  which  hal 
lately  been  purchased  by  Lord  Pembroke,  and  will,  I  trust,  be  soon 
transplanted  to  (he  admiration  of  this  country,  is  a  statue  of  which  the 
greatest  artist  of  old  might  have  been  proud.  You  may  gaze  upon  it 
for  hours — face,  form,  altitude,  all  are  of  the  day,  when  the  earth  was 
poetry — and  the  prodigal  divinities  of  nature  were  made  actual  and  life* 
like  by  the  beautiful  credulities  of  the  soul.  In  designs  adapted  to  the 
size  of  our  rooms  in  England,  Mr.  Gott,  also  residing  in  Rome,  has 
greatly  distinguished  himself.  Nothing  can  be  more  exquisitely  beau^ 
tiful  than  his  groupcsof  dogs  and  children — the  popularity  and  novelty 
of  these  smaller  works  eclipse  those  he  has  attempted  on  a  larger  scale. 
But  even  the  latter,  especially  the  statue  of  a  flower-girl,  are  of  exceed- 
ing merit — wanting  only  to  attract  our  unmingled  admiration,  that 
nameless  purity  of  taste,  the  result  of  severe  and  intense  study,  which 
characterize  the  works  of  Gibson  and  the  Nymph  of  Wyatt.  Besides 
these  artists,  England  may  justly  pride  herself  on  the  names  of  West- 
macot,  Baily,  Behnes,  Campbell,  Carew,  Nicholl,  Lough,  Pitts,  and 
Rossi.*     And,  with  the  solitary  exception  of  Thorwaldsen,  Sculpture 

•  One  hint,  liowever,  to  some  of  the  artists  I  have  here  enumerated !  Let  them 
be\%are  how  they  attempt  to  extend  the  range  of  Sculpture  to  the  limits  of  Painting. 
A  connected  group  of  two  or  three  dozen  figures  is  a  monster  in  Sculpture,  or  at 
least  onlj  legitimately  efTective  in  a  frieze.  If  there  be  one  arbitrary  rule  more  pro- 
perly despotic  than  another,  it  is  that  which  limits  the  group  to  three  figures.  The 
peculiar  excellence  of  the  sculptor  is,  that  his  range  is  inconceivably  narrow.  It  is 
this  \^hich  renders  his  art  ho  purely  intellectual — which  calls  forth  his  whole  soul 
in  the  attempt  to  make  an  epic  history  of  the  scanty  characteristics  within  his  reach. 
Mercury  playing  to  Argus  in  order  to  lull  him  into  sleep,  that  he  may  destroy  him 
—bow  much  and  how  intensely  must  Thorwaldsen  have  studied  the  elements  of  ex- 
pression, to  convey  this  legend  in  a  single  figure !  How  entirely  he  has  succeeded  ! 
We  want  no  addition— no  Argus — no  io  transformed  into  a  heifer— in  order  to  com- 
prehend the  full  tale  ;  and  this  is  the  merit  of  that  magnificent  statue.  But  a  bungler 
in  the  art  would  have  endeavoured  to  convey  in  stone  what  the  painter  might  have 
expressed  in  a  picture — given  us  Argus  dozing,  io  grazing,  with  Jupiter  and  Juno 
perhaps  in  the  bacliground !  As  you  extend  the  range  of  sculpture,  you  dimiuish  itn 
intense  sentiment.    A  sculptor  who  advertises  a  group  of  Samson  slaying  the  Phi'« 
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among  the  arlistsof  this  country  iscullivaled  wilh  immeaaorably  grMtor 
success  Ihan  by  Ihoso  of  Ihe  Conlinenl.  Had  not  the  andeolt  lifcd 
I  before  us,  wo  should  rival  the  ancicnls  in  all  but  about  tix  masler- 
pieces  of  Greece,  which  must  ever  convert  emuklion  {olo  de- 
spair/ 

In  hurrying  over  the  catalogue  of  names  (hat  have  enriched  the  His- 
torical department  of  Painting,  I  can  only  indicate,  not  criticiie. 
The  vehement  action,  the  strength  of  colour,  and  (he  individuilisiDg 
character  of  Ilaydon,  are  well  known.  Hilton,  more  tucceMful  in 
pictures  of  half-size  life  than  the  colossal,  exhibits  in  the  former  an 
unusual  correctness  of  outline.  A  certain  delicacy,  and  a  romaneeof 
mind,  are  the  characteristics  of  Westall.  But  a  dangerous  facili(y  ia 
composition,  and  a  vagueness  of  execution,  make  us  regret  (hat  tery 
luck  of  the  artist  which,  by  too  great  a  prosperity  in  youth,  forced  and 
forestalled  the  fruits  his  natural  genius,  by  slow  and  more  paioful  cul- 
ture, would  have  produced.  Etty,  practised  in  (he  colours  of  (be 
Vene(ian  pain(er8,  if  not  strictly  of  the  Historical  School,  can  be  claind 
in  no  other.  His  beauties  are  in  a  vigorous  and  fluent  drawing,  and 
bursts  of  brilliancy  and  light,  amidst  an  imitative  aflectatioo  of  Ihe  er- 
rors as  well  as  excellence  of  (he  Venetian  School. 

But  I  hasten  to  Blartin,— 4he  grea(es(,  (he  most  lofty,  the  moat  per- 
manent, the  most  original  genius  of  his  age.  I  see  in  him,  as  I  haw 
before  said,  the  presence  of  a  spirit  which  is  not  of  the  world— the 
divine  intoxication  of  a  great  soul  lapped  in  majestic  and  unearthlf 
dreams.  He  has  taken  a  range,  if  not  wholly  new,  at  leasl  rarelj 
traversed,  in  the  vast  air  of  religious  contemplation ;  be  haa  gone  back 
into  the  drear  Antique ;  he  has  made  the  Old  Testament,  with  ilsslera 
traditionary  grandeur — its  solemn  shadows  and  ancestral  tcrroti — his 
own  element  and  a|)panage.  He  has  looked  upon  '*  the  ebon  throee 
of  Eld,"  and  imbued  a  mind  destined  to  reproduce  what  il  aurrejed, 
with 

**  A  mighty  darkness 
Filling  the  Seat  of  Power— as  rays  of  gloom 
Dart  round.'' 

Vastness  is  his  sphere— yet  he  has  not  lost  or  circumfused  his  gsnios 
in  its  space  ;  he  has  chained,  and  wielded,  and  measured  il,  at  bis  will : 
he  has  transfused  its  character  into  narrow  limits  ;  he  has  eoni|iasied 
the  Infinite  itself  wilh  mathematical  precision.     Ho  is  not,  il  is  true. 


listines,  or  the  battle  of  the  f^ipithn*  and  Ccntaum,  adTerllMt  hU  owa  attv  ai*- 
conception— not  only  of  the  principIcK,  but  of  the  very  soul  aad  alcaMlflfhii 
art. 

*  And  amoni;  thrse  I  rank  the  lately- discovered  fragment  at  Naples,  tuBrS.  I 
erroneously,  the  Psyche.    In  sentiment  of  expression,  as  well  at  hsMOvy  af  f 
it  greatly  excels  the  l^Iedicean  Venus. 
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alUflTaelle,  delineating  and  varying  human  passion,  or  arresting  the 
sympathy  of  passion  itself  in  a  profound  and  sacred  calm  ;  he  is  not  a 
Michael  Angelo,  the  creator  of  giganllc  and  preternatural  powers, — 
the  Titans  of  the  ideal  heaven.  But  he  is  more  original,  more  self- 
dependent  than  cither :  they  perfected  the  style  of  otiiers  :  of  Massac- 
cioof  Signiorelli ; — thej/  perfected  others  ;-^Hartin*  hashorrowed  from 
none.  Alone  and  guideless,  he  has  penetrated  the  remotest  caverns  of 
(he  past,  and  gazed  on  the  primaeval  shapes  of  the  gone  world. 

Look  at  his  Deluge — it  is  the  most  simple  of  his  works, — it  is,  per- 
haps, also  the  most  awful.  Poussin  had  represented  before  him  the 
dreary  waste  of  inundation ;  but  not  the  inundation  of  a  world.  With 
an  imagination  that  pierces  from  eflects  to  the  ghastly  and  sublime 
agency,  Martin  gives,  in  the  same  picture,  a  possible  solution  to  the 
phenomenon  he  records,  and  in  the  gloomy  and  perturbed  heaven  yoa 
see  the  conjunction  of  the  sun,  the  moon,  and  a  comet!  I  consider 
this  the  most  magnificent  alliance  of  philosophy  and  art  of  which  the 
history  of  painting  can  boast.  Look,  again,  at  the  Fall  of  Nineveh ; 
observe  how  the  pencil  seems  dipped  in  the  various  fountains  of  light 
itself :  here  the  moon,  there  the  electric  flash;  here  torch  upon  torch, 
and  there  "  the  smouldering  dreariment"  of  the  advancing  conflagra- 
tion;—the  crashing  wall — the  rushing  foe — the  dismay  of  some,  the 
resignation  of  others ; — in  front,  the  pomp,  the  life,  the  brillant  assem- 
blage, the  doomed  and  devoted  beauty  gathered  round  the  monarch,  in 
the  proud  exultation  of  his  immortalising  dealh !  I  stop  not  to  touch 
upon  the  possible  faulls,  Qpon  the  disproportionate  height  of  these  fi- 
gures, or  upon  the  theatrical  eflect  of  those ;  upon  the  want  of  some 
point  of  conlrasting  repose  to  augment  the  general  animation,  yet  to 
blend  with  it  a  softer  sympathy ;  or  upon  occasional  errors  in  the 
drawing,  so  fiercely  denounced  by  rival  jealousies ; — I  speak  to  the  ef- 
fect which  the  picture  produces  on  all, — an  elTect  derived  from  the 
sublimest  causes, — the  most  august  and  authentic  inspiration.  They  tell 
us  of  the  genius  that  the  Royal  Institution  may  form — it  thrust  this  man 
from  its  bosom  :  they  tell  us  of  the  advantage  to  be  found  in  the  pa- 
tronizing smiles  of  aristocratic  favour-^let  them  ask  the  early  history 
of  Martin !  If  you  would  know  the  victorious  power  of  enthusiasm, 
regard  the  great  artist  of  his  age  immersed  in  difficulty,  on  the  verge  of 
starvation,  prying  in  the  nooks  and  corners  of  an  old  trunk  for  one  re- 
maining crust  to  satisfy  his  hunger,  returning  with  unsubdued  energy 
to  his  easel,  and  finding  in  his  own  rapt  meditations  of  heaven  and 
heaven's  imaginings,  every  thing  that  could  reconcile  him  to  earth! 
Ask  you  why  he  is  supported,  and  why  the  lesser  genii  droop  and  whine 
for  the  patronage  of  Lords  ?  it  is  because  ihei/  have  ho  rapt  medi- 
tations ! 

I  have  heard  that  one  of  Martinis  pictures  was  undertaken  when  his 
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pecuniary  resources  could  nol  bear  him  through  the  expenies  oC  the 
task.  One  after  one  his  coins  diminished ;  at  length  he  came  to  a  sin- 
gle bright  shilling,  ysWuAxfrom  its  brightness  he  had,  io  that  sort  of 
playfulness  which  belongs  to  genius,  kept  to  the  last.  The  shilling  wu 
unfaithful  as  it  was  bright — it  was  taken  wiih  a  sigh  to  the  baker's,  de- 
clared to  be  a  counterfeit,  and  the  loaf  just  grasped,  plucked  back  from 
the  hand  of  the  immortal  artist. 

In  PoRTRAiT-PAiNTnc — LawTcnce,  O^^ten,  and  Jackson  are  gone; 
the  ablest  of  their  successors  (in  oil)  arc  Pickcrsgill  and  Philips :  but 
it  may  show  the  rottenness  of  individual  patronage  to  note,  that  while 
this  department  is  far  the  most  encouraged,  it  has  produced  amongst  us 
far  fewer  painters  of  worlli  and  eminence.  The  habit,  perhaps,  of 
painting  so  many  vulgar  faces  in  while  cravats,  or  velvet  gowns,  has 
toned  down  the  minds  of  the  artists  to  a  correspondent  vulgarity. 
I  In  Fancy-paintai?ig  we  have  the  light  grace  and  romantic  fancy  of 
Parris;  the  high-wrought  elegance  and  chaste  humour  of  I^slie  (ihit 
Washington  Irving  of  the  easel) ;  the  pleasant  wit  of  Webster;  the 
elaborate  yet  easy  charm  of  Newlon.  In  Boxall,  there  is  a  tender  and 
melancholy  sentiment,  which  excels  in  the  aspect  of  his  women.  How- 
ard reminds  us  of  Flaxman's  compositions  in  a  similar  school — more 
the  pity  for  Howard;  and  Clint,  though  employed  in  scenic  represen- 
tation, is  dramatic — not  theatrical.  The  most  rising  painter  of  this 
class,  is  Mr.  Maclisse  :*  his  picture,  ''Blokanna  rais^ing  the  veil,"  isfull 
of  talent ;  but  the  face  wants  the  sublimity  of  ugliness :  it  is  grotesque, 
not  terrible ;  it  is  the  hideousness  of  an  ape,  not  a  demon. 

But  when  touching  on  this  department  of  the  art,  who  does  not  fed 
the  name  of  Wilkie  rush  to  his  most  familiar  thoughts?  Who  does 
not  feel  that  the  pathos  and  the  humour  of  that  most  remarkable  pain- 
ter have  left  on  him  recollections  as  strong  and  enduring  as  the  ckff^ 
d'cuvre  of  literature  itself;  and  that  every  new  i)icture  of  Wilkie — 
in  Wilkie's  own  vein — constitutes  an  era  in  enjoyment  7  More  various^ 
more  extensive  in  his  grasp  than  even  Hogarth,  his  genius  sweeps  from 
the  dignity  of  history  to  the  verge  of  caricature  itself.  Humour  is  the 
prevalent  trait  of  all  minds  capable  of  variety  in  character;  from  Shak- 
speare  and  Cervantes,  to  (loldsmilh  and  Smollett.  But  of  w  hat  sliades 
and  diderences  is  not  Humour  capable?  Now  it  loses  itself  in  terror 
— now  it  broadens  into  lau;:liler.  What  a  distance  from  the  Mephisto- 
pheles  of  (lOtMlie  to  the  Sir  Koj:er  de  Coverley  of  Addison,  or  from  Sir 
Roger  de  Coverley  to  Humphrey  Clinker!  What  an  illimitable  spses 
from  the  dark  i>ower  of  Ifo^arlli  to  the  graceful  tenderness  of  Wilkie  I 
And  which  can  wo  say  with  eiTtainty  is  the  higher  of  the  two?  Caa 
wc  place  even  the  '*  Harlot's  Progress"  beyond  the  ''Distraining  for 

*  Whose  reputation  has  greatly  and  deservetUy  increased  since  this  work  im 
appeared. 
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Rent, -'  or  Ibe  exquisite  beauty  of  *'  Duncao  Grey  f  And  if,  indeed, 
upon  mature  and  critical  consideration,  we  must  give  at  length  the 
palm  to  the  more  profound,  analytic,  and  epic  grandeur  of  Hogarth's 
fearful  humour,  we  have  again  to  recollect  that  Wilkie  reigns  also  in 
the  graver  domain  to  which  Uogarth  aspired  only  to  record  the  limit  of 
his  genius.  The  Sigismunda  of  Hogarth,  if  not  indeed  so  poor  a  porr 
formauce  as  Lord  Orford  esteems  it,  is  at  least  immeasurably  beneath 
the  fame  of  its  wonderful  artist.  But  who  shall  say  that  ''Knox,"  if 
also  below  the  breadth  and  truth  of  character  which  Wilkie  carries  into 
a  more  familiar  school,  is  not,  for  boldness  of  conception,  and  skill  Iq 
composilion,  an  elTort  of  which  any  master  might  be  proud?  Wilkio 
is  the  Goldsmith  of  painters,  in  the  amiable  aud  palhelic  humour,  in 
the  combinalion  of  smiles  and  lears,  of  the  familiar  and  the  beautiful  ; 
but  ho  has  a  stronger  hold,  both  over  the  more  secret  sympathies  and 
the  springs  of  a  broader  laughter,  than  Goldsmith  himself.  If  the 
Drama  could  obtain  a  Wilkie,  we  should  hear  no  more  of  its  decline. 
He  is  the  exact  illustration  of  the  doctrino  I  have  advanced— of  tho 
power  and  dignity  of  the  popular  school,  in  the  hands  of  a  master ;  digr- 
nified,  for  truth  never  loses  a  certain  majesty,  even  in  her  moat  fo* 
miliar  shapes. 

In  Landscape-painting,  England  stands  pree-minentin  the  present 
age  :  for  here  no  academic  dictation,  no  dogma  of  that  criticism  which 
is  born  of  plagiarism,  the  theft  of  a  theft,  has  warped  the  tendency  of 
genius,  or  interfered  with  the  simple  advice  of  Nature,  whose  fact 
teachc9.  Turner,  Danby,  and  Martin,  .Stanfield,  Copley  Fielding, 
DewinI,  Collins,  Lee,  Callcott,  John  Wilson,  Harding,  and  Stanley^ 
are  true  pastoralisls  of  the  art.  Turner  was  once  without  a  rival ;  all 
that  his  fancy  whispered  his  skill  executed.  Of  late,  he  has  forsaken 
the  beauliful  and  married  the  fantastic.  His  genius  meant  him  for  the 
Wordsworth  of  descri|)tion,  he  has  spoilt  himself  to  the  Cowley!  he  no 
longer  sympathizes  with  Nature,  he  coquets  with  her.  In  Danby,  a 
soft  transparency  of  light  and  shade  floating  over  his  pictures  accords 
well  with  a  fancy  almost  Spenserian  in  its  cast  of  poetical  creation.  In 
Sianfield,  who  does  not  acknowledge  the  precision  of  sight,  the  pow^r 
of  execution,  the  amazing  scope  and  variety  of  design? 

In  miscella:veous  Paintings — I  pass  over  the  names  of  Roberts, 
Prout,  Mackensie,  eminent  for  architectural  drawings;  of  Lance  and 
Derby,  who  almost  rival  the  Dutch  painters  in  the  line  of  dead  game, 
fruits,  etc. ;  of  Cooper,  Hancock,  Davis,  distinguished  in  the  line  of 
Edwin  Landseer,  in  order  to  come  to  Landseer  himself.  The  extreme 
facility  of  this  singular  artist  renders  his  inferior  works  too  sketchy, 
and  of  a  texture  not  sufliciently  characteristic;  but  in  his  best,  we  have 
little  if  anything  to  desire.  He  reminds  us  of  those  metaphysicians, 
who  have  given  animals  a  soul.     He  breathes  into  the  brute  world  « 
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spiritual  eloquence  of  expression  beyond  all  literary  power  to  deaeribe. 
He  is  worth  to  tho  "  Voice  ot  Humanity"  all  the  societies  in  England. 
You  cannot  gaze  on  his  pictures  and  ill-use  an  animal  for  monlhi  a(* 
terwards.  He  elevates  your  sympathies  for  them  to  the  level  of  humao 
interest.  He  throws  a  poetry  over  the  most  unpoelical ;  nay,  he  hat 
given  a  pathos  even  to  "  a  widowed  duck;"  he  is  a  sort  of  link  to  tto 
genius  of  Wilkie,  carrying  down  the  sentimentof  humane  humour  from 
man  to  man's  great  dependent  family,  and  binding  all  creation  together 
in  one  common  sentiment  of  that  atTection  whose  wisdom  comprehends 
all  things.  Wilkie  and  Landseer  are  the  great  benevolista  of  painting; 
as  in  the  quaint  sublimity  of  the  Lexicon  of  Suidas,  Aristotle  ia  termed 
''  the  Secn*tary  of  Nature,  who  dipped  his  pen  in  intellect,"  so  each  of 
these  artists  may  be  called,  in  his  several  line,  the  Secretary  also  of 
Nature,  who  dips  his  pencil  in  sympathy :  for  both  have  more,  in  their 
genius,  of  tho  philosophy  of  the  heart  than  that  of  tho  mind. 

Painting  in  Water-colours  forms  a  most  distinguishing  pert  of 
English  art.  About  the  end  of  the  last  century,  a  new  style  of  water- 
colour  drawing  or  painting  was  adopted  :  till  then,  whatever  toleol 
was  observable  in  the  works  of  Sandby,  Hearne,  etc.  there  was  no 
particular  difTerence  in  their  method  and  the  works  of  foreign  arlisU. 
At  the  period  above  mentioned,  Dr.  Monro,  of  the  Adelphi,  an  eminent 
amateur  in  that  peculiar  line,  invited  several  young  men  to  study  from 
the  drawings  in  his  valuable  collection,  and  under  his  guidance  :  Tur- 
ner, Girtin,  Varley,  and  others  acquired  a  power  of  depicting  nature 
in  transparent  water-colours>  that  far  outstrips  every  thing  previoasly 
produced.  Depth  of  tone,  without  blackness;  aerial  distances,  ''the 
glow  of  sunshine  and  the  cool  of  shade,"  have  been  accomplished  ia  a 
surprising  degree,  not  only  by  the  three  artists  above  menllooed,  but 
also  by  Glover,  Fielding,  Barret,  Heaphy,  Richter,  Stanfidd,  Cox, 
Holland,  Harding,  and  the  German  and  wild  and  mystic  peoeilef 
Cattcrmole.  But  in  many  respects,  the  large  heads  of  exprcwiop,  dc. 
by  Sir  Charles  Bell  are  the  most  extraordinary  worka  in  this  depart- 
ment ;  and  it  is  not  a  little  remarkable  that  in  this  style,  a 
gentleman  should  have  pointed  tho  goal  to  excellence,  and  an 
have  obtained  it. 

The  art  of  Engraving  was  in  its  infancy  among  us  a  eenlorj  sgs; 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  Strange,  Woolletl,  Earlom,  and  Sharp 
carried  it  to  its  utmost  vigour;  but  in  our  time,  the  application  of  ma- 
chinery, and  the  system  of  division  of  labour,  give  to  the  practice  per- 
fection of  line  at  the  expense  of  sentiment  and  variety;  the  saoie  means 
being  applied  on  all  occasions.  This  is  observable  in  the  Annuabasd 
other  works  by  the  majority  of  our  engravers.  The  sacrifice  of  IIm 
nobler  qualities  to  mechanism  reduces  engraving  to  a  trade ;  lor  tha 
higher  denomination  of  art  can  only  be  allowed  where  tlie 
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led  mind  pervades  (he  whole,  keeping  each  part  mbordinate  to 
in  diaracter  with  the  subject.  John  Landseer,  Doo,  the  elder 
shart,  etc.  etc.  slill,  howeyer,  support  engraving  as  an  art.  The 
nay  be  said  of  Reynolds  the  mezzotinlo  engraver.  But  this  century 
boast  of  having,  in  Bewick  of  Newcastle,  brought  wood-engraving 
rfection ;  his  pupil  Harvey  continues  the  profession  with  reputation, 
le  word  on  the  Arts  applied  to  MAifUFACTCBES.  There  have  for 
I  time  past  been  various  complaints  of  a  deficiency  of  artists  capable 
signing  for  our  manufactures  of  porcelain,  silk,  and  other  articles 
xury  in  general  use :  we  are  told,  that  public  schools  are  required 
ipply  the  want.  It  may  be  so ;  yet  Wedgewood,  Rundell,  and 
icot  the  watchmaker,  found  no  such  difficulty,  and  now  that  a  Royal 
lemy  has  existed  three-quarters  of  a  century,  the  complaint  hu 
me  universal.  One  would  imagine  that  the  main  capacity  of  sudi 
ulions  was  to  create  that  decent  and  general  mediocrity  of  talenl» 
;h  appeals  to  trade  and  fashion  for  encouragement.  In  truth,  the 
ilaint  is  not  just.  How  did  Wedgewood  manage  without  a  public 
ol  for  designers?  In  1760,  our  porcelain  wares  could  not  stand 
petition  with  those  of  France.'  Necessity  prompts,  or,  what  is 
3  as  good,  allows,  the  exertions  of  genius.  Wedgewood  applied 
nlalry  to  the  improvement  of  the  material  of  his  pottery,  sought 
most  beautiful  and  convenient  specimens  of  antiquity,  and  caused 
1  (o  be  imitated  with  scrupulous  nicety;  he  then  had  reeoune  to 
greatest  genius  of  the  day  for  designs  and  advice.  He  was  of 
se  successful.  But  now  the  manufacturers  of  a  far  more  costly 
^rial,  wiihout  availing  themselves  of  the  example  of  Wedgewood, 
plain  of  want  of  talent  in  those  whom  they  never  sought,  and  whom 
might  as  easily  command,  if  they  were  as  willing  to  reward.  But 
xrorst  of  fashion  in  its  operation  on  art  is  its  sudden  caprices.  China- 
ting  was  at  its  height  about  1806.  Mr.  Charles  Muss,  afterwards 
braled  for  his  enamelling,  was  at  that  time  a  painter  on  porcelain : 
application  of  colours  was  then  a  fashion,  and  ladies  willingly  gave 
a  guinea  or  more  per  lesson  -for  his  instructions.  Within  three 
a  the  taste  subsided ;  ladies  not  only  purchased  less,  but  tea  fashion 
Minting  on  china  had  succeeded  the  fashion  for  painting  on  velvet, 
nee  the  fair  students  progressed  to  japanning,  and  at  length  settled 
i  incredible  ardour  on  the  more  feminine  mysteries  of  shoe-making. 

**  With  varying  Tanitiet  from  every  part. 
They  shift  the  moYing  toy-shop  of  the  heart." 

mUing  at  his  approaching  fate,  Muss  by  a  vigorous  effort  turned 
3  china  to  glass  (the  art  of  painting  on  which  was  then  little  cul- 
ted  or  understood),  but  ere  he  could  taste  the  fruits  of  his  inge. 
:y,  bis  family  was  in  want  of  bread.   On  a  stormy  night,  drenched 
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wilh  rain,  he  anxiously  pursued  liis  way  from  Adam-street  to  Kcb- 

singlon,  in  the  hope  of  borrowing  a  shilling.  Ilis  friend  was  in  a  nearly 
I  similfir  stale  of  destitution;  fortunately  the  latter,  however,  had  still 
I  the  blessed  and  English  refuge  of  credit ;  and  by  this  last  remaining  poi- 
\  session,  he  procured  a  loaf,  with  which  the  victim  of  these  sudden  re- 
;  verses  in  feminine  taste  returned  to  his  half-starved  childreD.     Bui, 

alasl   the  destinies  of  nations  have  their  inUuence  upon  porcelain! 

Peace  triumphed  on  llie  Continent,  and 

**  The  tottering  china  shook  without  a  wind  I** 

Compared  with  the  foreign  ground  of  china,  that  on  which  we  paint  is 
loo  coarse  to  allow  equal  beauty,  whatever  artist  we  employ :  the  fault 
is  not  with  the  painter,  but  in  those  who  have  not  energy  to  ascerlaia 
and  remedy  the  imperfection. 

A  man  whose  ser>ice  of  plate  is  refashioned  every  ten  years.  wiU 
scarcely  allow  the  silver-smith  to  expend  the  same  price  for  designiag 
and  modelling,  that  was  obtained  when  Rundell  and  Bridge,  by  emr 
ploying  the  ablest  designers  in  this  country,  supplanted  compelitioo. 
'*  Something  handsome  must  be  got  up,"  and  a  meretricious  and  ove^ 
loaded  display  is  cheaper  than  exquisite  execution ;  in  some  cases 
drawings  have  been  sent  abroad,  to  be  there  got  up  in  metal  at  a 
cheaper  rale. 

With  regard  to  silk-working :  a  few  years  ago  a  committee  of  genlla- 
men  of  rank  and  distinction,  who  took  an  active  interest  io  the  pro* 
duclions  of  British  manufactures,  obtained  from  France  a  sample  of 
figured  silk  representing  the  departure  of  a  young  soldier;  they  felt 
confident  that  our  own  manufacturers  could  equal,  or  even  surpass  itf 
eic<3llence;  but  where  could  (hey  procure  a  pattern  with  similar  beauty 
and  of  national  inleresl?  They  applied  to  a  foreign  gentleroao  ia 
London,  who  immediately  called  on  an  English  artist  whom  beeoQ- 
sidered  adequate  to  the  performance.  The  subject  undertaken  was  a 
young  sailor  returned  from  a  successful  cruise:  he  hears  that  an  old 
and  valued  friend  n  in  prison  for  debt ;  he  hastens  to  the  gaol ;  be  Gndis 
his  friend,  tended  by  one  only  visiter  (his  young  daughter],  in  aicknev 
and  despair.  The  composition  gave  great  and  general  satisfaction;  but 
will  it  be  believed  that  the  idea  of  a  British  tar  in  a  prison  (even  tbomk 
visiting  it  for  so  noble  a  purt)ose)  appeared  to  our  sages  in  silk  Io  bp 
shockinuly  ominous?  they  therefore  wished  the  back-ground  Io  bo 
changed  into  a  cottage  !  The  artist  insisted  very  properly  on  the  prison, 
and  heard  no  more  of  ihe  patronage  of  the  committee.  It  is  an  aoeo* 
dote  that  for  n)any  years  an  aristocratic  feeling  prevented  Wilkio^ 
*'  Distraining  for  rent '  being  engraved — Iftt  it  mHouU  ejfcite  mi^ 
pUttMVttfeeliitg  towards  the  country  gentlemen  I 

In  nothing,  Sir,  to  my  mind,  is  the  material  and  unele?ated 
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racier  which  belongs  generally  to  the  intellectual  spirit  of  oqr  tjnie^ 
more  developed  than  in  our  national  Architecture.  A  slranger  iq 
our  streets  is  struck  wilh  the  wealth,  ihe  gaud,  the  comfort,  Ih^ 
buslle,  the  animation.  But  how  rarely  is  he  impressed  with  the  vast 
and  august  simplicity,  that  is  the  result  in  architecture,  as  in  letters, 
of  a  lofty  taste,  and  the  witness  of  a  people  penetrated  with  a  pas§ion 
for  the  greaU  The  Grst  thing  that  strikes  us  in  England  is  the  low- 
ness  of  all  the  public  buildings — they  appear  uncompleted ;  you  womld 
imagine  a  scythe  had  been  drawn  across  them  in  the  middle :  they  seem 
dedicated  to  St.  Denis,  after  he  had  lost  his  head.  The  next  thing 
that  strikes  you  in  them  is  the  want  of  originality — they  are  odd,  but 
unoriginal.  Now,  wherever  an  architecture  is  not  original,  it  is  sure 
to  be  inappropriate:  we  transplant  what  l)elongs  to  one  climate  to  an- 
other wholly  distinct  from  it — what  is  associated  with  one  history  or 
religion,  to  a  site  in  which  the  history  and  religion  are  ludicrously 
opposed  to  it. 

The  celebrated  Steuart,  who  sought  to  introduce  amongst  us  the 
knowledge  of  the  Grecian  principles  of  architectural  elegance,  has  in 
reality  corrupted  rather  than  corrected  taste.   Even  he  himself,  laying 
down  "The  Appropriate,'*  as  a  necessary  foundation  in  the  theory  ot 
architecture,  neglects  it  in  his  practice.    Look  at  yonder  chapel,  it  is 
perfectly  unconnected  and  inharmonious  with  the  character  of  tb^ 
building  attached  to  it ;  assuredly  it  is  the  most  elegant  chapel  we  can 
boast  of — but  you  would  imagine  it  must  be  designed  for  the  devotions 
of  some  fastidious  literary  institution,  or  the  '*dain(ie  oratoire  "  of  a 
Queen.     No!  it  is  designed  for  our  jolly  tars,  and   the  most  reflned 
temple  is  dedicated  to  the  rudest   worshippers.     The   followers  of 
Steuart  have  made  this  want  of  suiting  the  design  to  the  purpose  still 
more  ridiculous.    On  a  church  dedicated  to  St.  Philip  we  behold  the 
ox-heads  typical  of  a  heathen  deity ;  and  on  the  frieze  of  a  building 
consecrated  to  a  quiet  literary  society,  wilh  whom  prancing  horspg 
and  panting  riders  have  certainly  no  connexion,  we  see  the  bustling 
and  fiery  procession  of  a  Grecian  cavalcade.    The  Greek  architecture, 
even  in  its  purity,  is  not  adapted  to  a  gloomy  and  chilling  climale;  al) 
our  associations  connect  it  wilh  bright  skies  and  ''a  garden  life;"  but 
when  its  grand  proporlions  are  omilled,  and  its  minute  details  of  alien 
and  unnaturalizable  mythology  are  carefully  preserved,  we  canno( 
but  think  that  we  have  adopted  one  at  least  of  the  ancient  deities,  and 
consecrated  all  our  plagiarised  blunders  in  stucco  to — the  Goddess  of 
Laughter ! 

Few,  indeed,  amidst  the  wilderness  of  houses  in  which  common 
sense  wanders  distracted,  are  the  exceptions  of  a  better  taste  in  imita- 
tion. But  the  portico  of  St.  Pancras  and  the  London  University  are 
beautiful  copies  from  ancient  temples,  if  nothing  more,  and  it  is  impos- 
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8ib!e  not  to  point  out  to  the  fayoar  of  foreigners  the  small  Ionic  chapd 
in  North  Audley  Street,  and  the  entrance  to  Exeter  Hall,  in  which 
last  there  is  even  a  lofty  as  well  as  an  accurate  tute. 

But  as  a  proof  of  the  sudden  progress  which  art  makes,  when  di- 
Torced  from  imitation,  I  instance  to  you  our  bridges :  Waterloo  and 
Soulhwark  bridges  are  both  admirable  in  their  way — they  are  Eng- 
lish; we  may  reasonably  be  proud  of  them,  for  they  are  our  own. 

For  my  part  I  candidly  confess,  however  I  may  draw  down  oa 
myself  the  languid  contempt  of  the  would-be  amateurs  of  the  porllbUo 
— that  I  think,  in  architecture  as  in  poetry,  we  should  seek  the  germ 
of  beauty  in  the  associations  that  belong  to  the  peculiar  people  it  b 
addressed  to.  Every  thing  great  in  art  must  be  national.  Wherever 
we  are  at  a  loss  for  invention,  let  us  not  go  back  to  the  past  of  other 
countries,  but  the  past  of  our  own — not  to  intimate,  not  to  renew,  but 
to  adapt,  to  improve ;  to  take  the  old  spirit,  but  to  direct  il  to  new 
uses.  If  a  great  architectural  genius  were  to  arise  among  ua.  a  genios 
that  should  combine  the  Beautiful  with  the  Appropriate,  satisfy  the 
wants,  suit  the  character,  adapt  itself  to  the  life,  and  command,  by  an 
irresistible  sympathy,  the  admiration  of  the  people,  I  am  convinced 
that  his  inspiration  would  be  derived  from  a  profound  study  of  ovr  oim 
national  monuments  of  architecture  from  the  Saxon  to  the  Elizabethan. 
He  should  copy  neither,  but  produce  a  school  from  both, — allied  at 
once  to  our  history,  our  poetry,  our  religion,  and  our  climate.  No- 
thing is  so  essentially  patriotic  as  the  arts ;  they  only  permanently 
nourish  amongst  a  people,  when  they  spring  from  an  indigeooua  soil. 

From  this  slight  and  rapid  survey  of  the  state  of  the  arts  in  England, 
we  may  observe,  first,  that  there  is  no  cause  to  complain  of  their  de- 
cline ;— secondly,  that  as  those  eflbrts  of  art  most  adapted  lo  private 
favour  have  succeeded  far  more  amongst  us  than  those  adapted  to  the 
public  purposes  of  a  state;  so  the  absence  of  state  encooragement.  and 
the  preponderance  of  individual  patronage,  have  operated  prejudicially 
on  the  grander  schools.  Even  (with  a  few  distinguished  etoeplioai) 
our  flnest  historical  paintings,  such  as  those  of  Martin,  are  oo  a  aaall 
scale  of  size,  adapted  more  for  the  private  house  than  the  paUic  haB. 
And  it  is  mostly  on  achievements  which  appeal  not  lo  great 
or  to  pure  intellect — but  to  the  household  and  domestic  intt 
that  our  higher  artists  have  lavished  their  genius.  We  see  Turner  in 
landscape,  and  Landseer  in  animals,  Stanfield  in  scenes,  and  WSie^ 
whose  sentiment  is  purer,  loftier,  and  deeper  than  all  (save  Martil's), 
addressing  himself,  in  the  more  popular  of  his  paintings,  to  the  aoel 
fire- side  and  familiar  associations.  The  rarer  and  more  latent,  the 
more  inloiliTtual  and  immaterial  sources  of  inten  are  nol  Ihoae  lo 
which  English  genius  applies  itself.  We  may  i  J  bo  a  corions 
coincidence  between  the  Royal  Academy  for  Art,  i  t  Boyd 
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demy  for  Sdenee ;  both  ridicidoiis  for  their  pretensioni,  bat'eminem 
Jor  their  inutility^— the  creatures  of  the  worst  social  ibiUes  orjMloosy 
and  eiclusiveoess — severe  to  genius,  and  uxorious  to  dotage  upon  the 
Mediocrity  which  has  produced  them  so  numerous  a  family. 

Bui  as  I  consider  that  the  architecture  of  a  nation  is  one  of  the  most 
visible  types  of  its  prevalent  character,  so  in  that  department  all  with 
us  is  comfortable  and  nothing  vast.  A  sense  of  poetry  is  usually  the  | 
best  corrector  and  inspiration  of  pfoso — so  a  correspondent  poetry  in  ' 
tbe  national  mind  not  only  elevates  the  more  graceful,  but  preserves 
ako  a  ooble  and  appropriate  harmony  in  the  more  useful  arts.  It  is 
that  POSTRT  OF  MHVD  which  every  commercial  people  should  be  caro- 
tid Co  preserve  and  refresh* 
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Lord  fliuae.— Sneak.— MeDdlehon.—Bt  Malo,  tbe  ycNnig  Poet.— HIa  Of^porite. 
Sup,  the  PhikMopherUng.— Qlosi  Crimson,  the  Royal  Aeademician. 

Lord  Plume  is  one  of  those  writers  of  the  old  school  of  whom  so  few 
are  at  present  existing — writers  who  have  a  great  notion  of  care  in 
composition — who  polish,  who  elaborate,  who  are  hours  over  a  sen-  . 
tence,  which,  after  all,  is,  nine  times  out  of  ten,  either  a  fallacy  or  a 
truism.  He  writes  a  slifT,  upright  hand,  and  values  himself  upon  being 
a  witty  correspondent.  He  has  established  an  unfortunate  target  in 
every  court  in  Europe,  at  which  he  shoots  a  monthly  despatch.  He 
is  deep  read  in  memoirs,  and  has  Grammont  at  his  6ngers'-ends :  he 
swears  by  Horace  Walpole,  who  would  have  made  a  capital  butt  of 
him.  He  reads  the  Latin  poets,  and  styles  himself  F.R.S.  He  asks  you 
bow  you  would  translate  '  a  implead  munditiia'  and  *  eopianarium*'--' 
lakes  out  his  handkerchief  while  you  consider  the  novel  question, 
'^.  tighs,  and  owns  the  phrases  are  indeed  untranslatable.  He  is  full  of 
anecdotes  of  the  by-gone  scandal  of  our  grandmothers :  he  will  give 
you  the  history  of  every  crim.  con.  which  took  place  between  a  wig 
and  a  farthingale.  He  passes  for  a  man  of  most  elegant  mind-— sets  up 
for  a  Mecenas,  and  has  a  new  portrait  of  himself  painted  every  year, 
out  of  a  tender  mindfulness,  I  suppose,  for  the  convenience  of  some 
future  Grammont.  Lord  Plume  has  dabbled  greatly  in  reviews— not 
a  friend  of  his  ever  wrote  a  book  that  he  did  not  write  to  him  a  letter 
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of  compliment,  and  against  him  an  article  of  Mtire  :  he  thinki  he 
has  (he  Voltaire  turn,  and  cnn  say  a  sharp  thing  or  two.  He  looks 
out  for  every  new  book  wrillcn  by  a  friend  wilh  the  alacrily  oft  wit 
looking  out  for  a  repartee.  Of  late  years,  indeed,  he  has  not,  howeTor, 
written  much  in  the  Quarterlies,  for  he  was  found  out  in  a  sqoib  on 
his  uncle,  and  lost  a  legacy  in  consequence :  besides,  he  b  editing 
memoirs  of  his  own  ancestors.  Lord  Plume  thinks  it  elegant  lo  write, 
but  low  to  confess  it ;  the  anonymous,  therefore,  has  great  charms  lor 
him  :  he  throws  ofT  his  j(*alousy  and  his  wit  at  the  same  time,  and 
bathes  in  the  Castnlian  stream  with  as  much  secrecy  as  if  he  were  ooe 
of  its  nymphs.  He  believes,  indeed,  that  it  would  be  too  great  a  coa- 
descension  in  his  genius  to  ;ip|)ear  in  the  glare  of  day — it  would  ereato 
too  great  a  si^nsalion— he  thinks  men  would  stop  each  other  in  the 
street  to  exclaim,  **  Good  God  !  have  you  heard  the  news?— Plume 
has  turned  aulhor !"  Delightedly,  then,  in  his  younger  day,  crept  he, 
nameless  and  secret,  into  the  literary  world.  He  is  suspected  of  having 
written  politics  as  well  as  criticism,  and  retailed  all  the  tattle  of  the 
court  by  way  of  enlightening  the  people.  Plume  is  a  great  man. 

From  this  gentle  supporter  of  the  anonymous  press,  turn  for  one 
moment  to  gaze  on  the  most  dirty  of  its  disgraces.  Sneak  "  keeps  a 
Sunday  newspaper"  as  a  reservoir  for  the  Ollh  of  the  week;  he  lets 
out  a  cabinet  d*aisance  for  any  man  who  wishes  to  be  delivered 
of  a  lie.  No  trader  of  the  kind  can  be  more  obliging  or  more 
ill-savoured :  his  soul  slinks  of  his  profession,  and  you  spit  when 
you  hear  his  name.  Sneak  has  run  through  all  the  circle  of  scoun- 
drelism  :  whatever  is  most  base,  distardly«  and  contemptible.  Sneak 
has  committed.  Is  a  lie  to  be  told  of  any  man?  Sneak  tells  it. 
Is  a  Countess  to  be  slandered?  Sneak  slanders  her.  Is  theft  to  ba 
committed?  Sneak  writes  to  you — '*Sir,  I  have  received  some  anec- 
dotes about  you,  which  I  would  not  publish  for  the  world  if  you  will 
give  me  ten  pounds  for  them."  Sneak  would  declare  his  own  mother  a 
drab,  and  his  father  a  hangman,  for  sixpence-halfpenny.  Sneak  aeb 
up  for  a  sort  of  Beau  Sneak— crawls  behind  the  scenes,  and  chats  with 
thecandle-snulTer:  when  he  tzets  drunk,  Sneak  forgets  himself,  and 
speaks  to  a  gentleman ;  the  sentleman  knocks  him  down.  No  man  has 
been  so  often  kicked  as  Sneak — no  man  so  oflen  horsewhipped;  his 
whole  carcase  is  branded  with  the  contumely  ofcastigation  : — methinki 
there  is,  nevertheless,  another  clinstisement  in  reserve  for  him  at  Ibt 
first  convenient  op|>ortiinity.  ft  is  a  pity  to  beat  one  so  often  bealei, 
to  break  bonrs  thnt  have  been  so  oftiMi  broken  ;  hut  why  deny  oneself 
a  luxury  at  so  trillin*^  an  expense  1 — it  will  he  some  honour  to  beathim 
worse  than  he  has  bei*n  beaten  yet !  Sneak  is  at  heart  the  most  mii^ 
rable  of  men  ;  he  is  poisoned  by  the  stench  of  his  own  disgrace:  ha 
knows  that  every  man  loathes  him ;  he  strives  to  buoy  bioMelf 
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^^  Ibe  gntttoieiit  abylis''  bt  his  thfatiiT  by  graspiiig  at  mm  WMIj>  W I 
\wL  diie  lotti,  with  oiie  shred  of  eharacter  left  (b  hisbieki  pn^tbiiM 
16  dine  wilh  him,  and  has  been  stark  baked  of  eharacter  ever  iiaces 
Sneai  has  stuck  up  a  wooded  box  iu  a  nursery  garden  between  HiciK 
Inobd  ^bd  London,  exactly  of  that  description  of  architecture  yon 
iipould  suppose  him  to  favour :  it  is  for  all  the  world  like  the  Ifeftipid 
whidi  a  Cit  erects  to  the  Roman  Goddess  of  Severs:  here  *'  bts  MA 
iUll  sits  At  squat."  The  little  house  stares  you  in  the  fiice,  and  reminds 
yOQ  at  once  of  the  nightman  its  owner.  In  vain  Would  IdgetitiHf 
dissociate  the  name  of  Sneak  from  the  thought  of  the  scavenger.  Thtt 
b^utiful  eiTect  of  the  anonymous  system  I  have  thus  honoured  witfi 
ilienlion,  in  order  that  posterity  may  Icai'n  to  what  degree  of  rottenbeH 
hiscality  can  be  corrupted. 

Mendlehon  is  a  man  of  remarkable  talent,  and  of  that  biting  wit 
irhich  tempts  the  possessor  into  satire.  Mendlehon  set  up  a  journal^ 
the  Vein  of  which  rpn  into  persohal  abuse;  Mendlehon  then  went 
nowhere,  and  himself  and  his  adlhorship  were  alike  unknown:  be 
became  courted — he  went  into  society,  his  journalism  was  discovered 
and  avowed.  Since  then  the  gossips  say  that  the  journal  has  grown 
doll,  for  it  runs  no  longer  into  scurrility.  When  the  anonymous  wifs 
dropped,  the  writer  came  under  the  eye  of  public  opinion,  and  hM 
respectability  forbids  him  to  be  abusive. 

Of  all  melancholy  and  disappointed  persons,  a  young  poet  in  thii 
day  is  perhaps  the  most  so.  Observe  that  pale  and  discontented 
counfenancc,  that  air  at  once  shy  and  proud.  St.  Malo  is  a  poet  of 
considerable  genius;  he  gives  himself  allogelher  up  to  Ihe  Muse — he  \k 
consumed  wilh  llic  desire  of  fame ;  the  loud  celebrity  of  Byron  yet 
rings  in  his  ears ;  he  askelh  himself  why  ho  should  fiol  be  equally  famous; 
he  has  no  pleasure  in  the  social  world :  he  feels  himself  not  sufficient- 
ly made  of :  he  ihinkelh  "by  and  by  Ihey  will  run  after  my  genius  :*' 
he  is  awkward  anJ  gloomy ;  for  he  lives  not  in  the  present:  he  plunges 
into  an  imaginary  future  never  to  be  realized.  He  goes  iulo  the  world 
thJDkingthe  world  must  admire  him,  and  ask  "Who  is  that  interest- 
ing young  man?"  He  lias  no  sympathy  with  other  men's  amusements, 
iDless  they  either  wrile  poetry  themselves  or  read   his  own  :  he  et- 

tits  all  men  to  have  sympathy  with  him ;  his  ear  and  taste  were 
med  early  in  the  school  of  Byron ;  he  has  now  advanced  to  the 
lehools  of  Wordsworlh  and  Shelley.  He  imitates  the  two  last  uncon^ 
tciously,  and  then  wonders  why  his  books  do  not  sell :  if  the  original 
iid  not  sell,  why  should  the  copy?  He  never  read  philosophy,  yet  he 
tflects  to  write  metaphysics,  and  gives  wilh  considerable  enthusiasm 
nto  the  Unintelligible.  Verse-writing  is  the  serious  occupation  of  his 
ife ;  he  publishes  his  poems,  ind  expects  them  in  his  heart  to  have  an 
Qormous  sale.    He  cannot  believe  that  the  ttrorld  has  gone  MmH ; 
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that  etery  time  has  lU  gooius ;  that  the  >f  Mia  lime  is  wholl; 

antipoelic.  He  Ihrows  away  thought  and  <  gy,  ndomilaUe  per 
•everance,  and  the  enviable  facully  of  CviaCentk.MM^  umlHtioD,  opoo  i 
barren  and  unprofitable  pursuit.  His  talents  whisper  him  **  sueeess,' 
—their  direction  ensures  him ' '  disappointment/'  How  many  St.  Malo 
have  I  known  I — but  half  of  them,  poor  fellows,  have  married  their  fin 
cousins,  gone  into  the  church,  and  are  now  cultivating  a  Howir- gardes 

But  who  is  this  dry  and  austere  young  man,  with  sneer  oo  lipsM 
spectacle  on  nose?  He  is  the  opposite  to  the  poet— he  is  Snap,  Ih 
academical  philosopherling .  Sent  up  to  Cambridge  to  learn  IbeologT 
he  has  studied  Locke,  and  become  materialist.  I  blame  him  not  lb 
that;  doubtless  he  has  a  right  to  his  opinion,  but  he  thinks  nobody  eh 
has  a  right  to  any  other  opinion  than  his :  he  says  with  a  sneeriog  smib 
"  Oh,  of  course.  Locke  was  too  clever  a  man  not  to  know  what  hi 
principles  must  lead  to ;  but  he  did  not  dare  to  speak  out  for  Cear  of  lb 
bigots."  You  demur — be  curls  his  lip  at  you — he  has  no  toleration  fai 
a  believer ;  he  comprehends  not  tho  vast  philosophy  of  faith ;  be  caoao 
get  beyond  Hume  upon  Miracles ;  he  looks  down  if  you  utter  the  won 
*'soul,"  and  laughs  in  his  sleeve ;  he  is  the  most  intolerant  of  men;  b 
cannot  think  how  you  can  possibly  believe  what  seems  to  bim  sod 
evident  nonsense.  He  carries  his  materialism  into  all  bis  studies :  b 
is  very  fond  of  political  economy,  and  applies  Its  princiides  to  all  tbingf 
bo  does  not  think  tliat  government  should  interfere  with  educalioa 
because  it  should  not  interfere  about  money.  He  is  incapable  of  seeiBj 
that  men  must  be  induced  to  be  good,  but  that  they  require  no  in 
ducement  to  get  rich ;  thata  poor  man  will  strive  for  wealthy  that  an  im 
moral  man  will  not  strive  for  morality;  that  an  ignorant  man  will  m 
run  after  knowledge ;  that  governments  should  tempt  to  virtue,  bu 
human  passions  will  tend  to  wealth.  If  our  philosopherling  enten  th 
House  of  Commons,  he  sets  up  for  a  man  qf  business  \  be  begs  to  b 
put  upon  the  dullest  commitlees ;  he  would  not  lose  an  hour  of  twaddl 
for  the  world ;  he  adects  to  despise  eloquence,  but  be  never  spssk 
without  having  learnt  every  sentence  by  heart.  And  obi  such  see 
fences,  and  such  delivery !  for  tho  Snaps  have  no  enthusiasm  1  ll  i 
the  nature  of  the  material  philosophy  to  forbid  that  beautiful  prodigplii; 
of  heart ;  he  unites  in  his  agreeable  style  the  pomp  of  apathy  vrith  lb 
aolemnity  ofdulness.  Nine  limes  out  of  ten  our  philosopherling  ii  lb 
son  of  a  merchant,  his  very  pulse  seems  to  enter  its  account  in  the  ledger 
book.  Ah,  Plato !  Ah,  Milton !  did  you  mean  the  lute  of  pbilosoph] 
for  hands  like  these ! 

*'  And  how.  Sir,  do  you  like  this  engraving  of  Martin's?"  Go.  ■] 
dear  reader,  put  that  question  to  yon  gentleman  with  the  powdered  bcs' 
— that  gentleman  is  a  Royal  Academician.  I  never  met  with  an  Aca- 
demician who  did  not  seem  to  think  you  insulted  him  by  an  eotogy  ci 
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MirtiB.  Mr.  Gh  Crimson  is  one  of  Ihose  who  moMori^ttl  art  bj 
the  Somenet-bo  Exhibition.  He  e|^es  out  his  talk  from  Sir  Joshua 
EeynoMs's  disoou-^es— he  is  yery  fond  of  insisting  on  the  necessity  of 
ftody  and  labour  and  of  copying  the  antique.  "Sir,"  quoth  he,  opo 
day,  ''painting  is  the  synonym  of  perseverance."  He  iilLes  not  the 
conpany  of  young  artists;  he  is  angry  if  invited  to  meet  themv^  ealla 
Iheai  indiscriminately  "  shallow  coxcombs."  He  is  a  great  woRhipper 
of  Dr.  Johnson,  and  tells  you  that  Dr.  Johnson  extolled  the  project  of 
die  Academy.  Alas !  he  little  knows  that  the  oood  doctor  somewhere 
vonders  what  people  can  be  thinking  of  to  talk  of  such  trifles  as  an 
AoMiemy  for  Painting!  He  is  intensely  jealous^  and  more  egdusiTJ 
than  a  second-rate  Countess ;  he  laments  the  decay  of  patronage  in  this 
country ;  he  believes  everything  in  art  depends  upon  lords ;  he  bow9 
to  the  ground  when  he  sees  an  earl ;  and  thinks  of  Pericles  and  Leo  X. 
His  colours  are  bright  and  gaudy  as  a  Dutchman's  Dower-garden,  for 
Aey  are  put  on  with  an  eye  to  the  Exhibition,  in  which  everytiiing 
goea  by  glare.  He  has  a  great  notion  of  the  dignity  of  portraitr-paint- 
iig.  He  would  like  to  say  to  you,  '*  Sir,  I  have  painted  four  Earls  this 
year,  and  a  Marchioness,  and  if  that's  not  a  high  iphool  of  painting, 
tell  me  what  is  I"  He  has  a  great  contempt  for  Haydon,  and  is  sore 
''the  nobility  won't  employ  him."  He  thinks  the  National  Gallery  a 
necessary  perquisite  of  the  Royal  Academicians.  "Lord,  Sir,"  saith 
be,  "ifiM  did  not  manage  the  matter,  there  would  be  no  discrimina- 
tion, and  you  might  see  Mr.  Howard's  pictures  in  no  better  a  situation 
than"— 

' '  Mr.  Martin's — that  would  be  a  shame ! " 
And  so  much,  dear  Sir,  for  characters  that  may  serve  to  illustrate  a 
lew  of  Ike  intellectual  inUuences  of  the  lime. 
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BOOK  THE  HFTH. 


A  VIEW  OF  OUR  POLITICAL  STATE. 


IN8CRIBBD  TO 


THE  ENGLISH  PEOPLE. 


**  Since  the  affairs  of  men  reit  still  aocertain. 
Let's  reason  with  the  worst  that  may  befall.** 

Sbakspbarb. 

^  Si  qaid  novisti  rectius  istis, 
Candidas  imperti — si  oon,  his  ntere  mecnm.'* 
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CHAPTER  I. 

ddNM  to  the  People.— R^siim^  of  the  principal  beaiingi  of  former  porttons  of 
this  work.— 'Dor  social  errors  or  abuses  not  attribotable  either  to  a  Monarchy 
or  an  Established  Church. 

If,  my  dear  coantrymen,  yon  can  spare  a  few  minutea  from  (he 
ery  great  bustle  in  which  you  all  seem  to  be  at  present;  if  you  can 
sase  for  awhile  from  the  agreeable  duties  of  abusing  the  Ministry, 
!ckoning  up  your  bad  debts,  deploring  the  state  of  the  markets,  and 
ondering  what  is  to  become  of  you ;  if  you  can  spare  a  few  minutes 
» listen  to  your  neighbour,  who  has  your  interest  always  at  heart; 
e  flatters  himself  that  you  will  possibly  find  you  hare  not  entirely 
irown  away  your  time. 

I  inscribe  to  you  this,  my  fifth  book,  which  comprehends  a  surrey 
f  our  political  state,  because,  between  you  and  me,  I  shrewdly 
jspect  that  the  condition  of  the  country  is  more  your  concern  than, 
lat  of  any  one  else.  Certain  politicians,  it  is  true,  are  of  opinion  that 
itriotism  is  an  oligarchical  virtue,  and  that  the  people  are  only  anxious 
» go  to  the  Devil  as  fast  as  they  possibly  can.  To  hear  them,  one 
lUst  suppose  that  you  are  the  greatest  fools  in  existence,  and  that  every 
eceof  advice  you  are  in  the  habit  of  giving  to  your  rulers  tends  only 
'  implore  them  to  ruin  you  with  all  convenient  dispatch.  For  my 
irt,  I  do  not  believe  these  gentlemen ;  without  thinking  you  either 
lints  or  sages,  you  have  always  seemed  to  me  sensible  persons,  who 
ive  a  very  quick  eye  to  your  interests,  and  seldom  insist  much  upon 
ly thing  that,  if  granted,  would  operate  greatly  to  your  disadvantage, 
inscribe  this  book  to  you,  and  we  will  now  proceed  to  its  contents. 

I  am  obliged  to  suppose  that  you  have  read  the  preceding  sections 

this  work — it  is  a  bold  hypothesis,  I  know,  but  we  reasoners  can- 
)t  get  on  without  taking  something  for  granted.  Now,  in  all  states, 
ere  is  some  one  predominant  influence,  either  monarchical,  orsacer^ 
)tal,  or  popular,  or  aristocratic.  What  is  the  influence  which, 
roughout  the  previous  sections  of  this  work,  I  have  traced  and 
oved  to  be  the  dominating  influence  of  England :  colouring  the 
itional  character,  pervading  every  grade  of  our  social  system,  ruling 
If  education,  governing  our  religion,  operating  on  our  literature, 
ir  philosophy,  our  sciences,  our  arts?    You  answer  at  once,  that  it 

the  Aristocratic.  It  is  so.  Now  then  observe,  many  of  your 
»erhaps)  inconsiderate  friends  insinuate  the  disadvantages  of  a  Mo- 
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narchy  and  the  vices  of  an  Established  Church — those  are  (he  influ* 
ences  which  (hey  assert  to  1)6  hostile  to  your  welfare.  You  perceive 
by  the  examinalion  into  which  we  have  entered,  that  this  is  not  the 
fact;  whalever  be  the  faults  in  any  part  of  our  moral,  social,  or  intel- 
lectual system,  we  have  not  traced  the  causes  of  those  faults  to  the 
monarchical  influences.  I  grant  that,  in  some  respects  (but  those 
chiefly  the  elTocls  of  a  clumsy  machinery),  we  have  something  to 
complain  of  in  certain  workings  of  the  Established  Choreh.  TiAel 
are  unpleasant  messengers  between  our  pastors  and  ourselvei»  but,  as 
we  arc  about  lo  substitute  for  these  a  more  agreeable  agency,  we  will 
not  talk  any  longer  of  the  old  grievance:  in  the  true  English apirit, 
when  the  ofTence  is  over,  wo  will  forget  and  forgive.  The  cualom  of 
Squirearchical  patronage  in  the  Church,  of  making  the  cure  of  aoids 
a  provision  for  younger  sons,  gives  us,  as  I  have  attempted  to  prove, 
many  inactive  and  ineflective  pastors.  But  this,  jou  will  ohaerre.  is 
not  tlie  necessary  consequence  of  an  establishment  itself,  but  of  Ihe 
aristocratic  influence  which  is  brought  to  bear  on  the  calabliahniiot : 
just  as  those  vast  expenses,  which  we  have  managed  to  incur,  have 
uol  been  the  fault  of  the  representative  system,  but  of  the  aristocracv 
by  which  (he  system  has  been  corrupted :  the  two  instances  are  paral- 
lel. In  penetrating  every  corner  of  (he  island,  in  colonizing  erery 
village  with  the  agents  of  civilisation,  in  founding  achoolsi  in  en- 
lightening squires,  in  operating  unconsciously  on  the  moral  character 
and  spiritual  teaching  of  dissenters;  in  curbing  to  a  certain  limit  the 
gloomy  excesses  of  fanaticism — in  all  this  you  behold  the  redceauqg 
efleclsof  an  ecclesiastical  eslablislmient,— eflecls  which  are  aulBcienI, 
let  us  acknowledge,  to  atone  tenfold  for  all  its  abuses,  and  which  oren 
the  aristocratic  deteriorations  have  not  been  baneful  enough  to  dcalroy. 

It  is  not  therefore,  my  friends,  against  a  Monarchy  or  ^gUBit  aa 
Ecclesiastical  Establishment,  that  it  becomes  us,  as  tliioking  and  dis- 
I)a8sionale  nien,  lo  direct  the  liberalism  of  Ihe  age.  Ko»  it  ia  agaiort 
a  very  peculiar  and  all-penetrative  organization  of  the  arialoeraiie 
spirit !  This  is  very  important  for  us  thoroughly  to  UDderslaiid  and 
fully  lo  acknowledge.  This  is  a  first  principle,  to  be  firmly  fafahliahtrf 
if  we  do  not  desire  to  fight  in  the  dark  against  imaginary  thioToa  wbik 
the  real  marauders  are  robbing  us  with  impunity. 

Between  ourselves,  I  see  a  large  portion  of  the  aristocracy  ready  at 
any  opportunity  to  throw  tlie  blame  of  their  own  miadeeda  qpoo  the 
king  or  the  unfortunate  bishops.    Be  on  your  guard  againat  thea ! 


m 


CHAPTER  n. 

II10  Riag  hat  no  interest  eoanter  to  that  of  the  People.^-CoiTiii»timi  IncratiTe  only 
to  the  Aristoeracy.— The  laat  scarcely  less  enemies  to  the  King  than  to  the  Peoplo. 
—The  assertion,  that  to  weaken  the  Aristoeracy  weakens  the  Crown,  contra- 
dicted.—The  assertion,  that  an  Aristocracy  protects  the  People  from  the  Crown, 
equally  Talse.— Ancient  dogmas  inapplicable  to  modern  times.— The  art  of  Printing 
diyides,  with  a  mighty  gulf,  the  two  great  periods  or  civilixatioii — A  Hepublic  in 
this  country  would  be  an  unrelieved  Aristocracy. — ^The  reeling  of  the  People*  « 
•natocratic— A  certain  Senator's  boast. — The  destruction  of  Titles  would  no  i 
destroy  the  Aristocratic  Power.— The  advaatage  of  Monarchy. 

Iff  examiniog  (be  oaliooal  character  and  our  various  social  systcni, 
we  do  not  find  the  monarchical  influence  pernicious ;  I  might  venture 
to  say  more, — we  shall  not  unoflen  find  the  monarch  the  mosi  cfiicieot 
check  to  the  anli*popular  intercBls.  And  upon  the  most  democratic 
of  modern  reforms  it  was  llie  concurrence  of  two  branches  of  the  le* 
gislature — the  executive  and  the  representative — which  compelled  the 
reluctant  assent  of  the  hereditary  chamber.  What  interest  has  a 
monarch  in  the  perpetuation  of  abuses  ?  Lie,  unlike  the  aristocracy,  has 
nothing  to  lose  by  concession  to  the  popular  advantage.  What  interest 
has  he  jo  the  preservation  of  game  laws  and  corn  laws— of  corporations 
and  monopolies,  or  of  the  vast  and  complicated  ramifications  from 
which  arislocralic  nepotism  raises  a  forest  of  corruption  out  of  a 
single  banyan  ? — An  easy  people  makes  a  powerful  King,  but  a  weak 
Noblesse.  No  my  friends,  no— a  king  has  nolliing  to  gain  by  im- 
poverishing his  people;  but  every  lord  has  a  mortgage  to  pay  ofl*,  or  a 
younger  son  to  provide  for,  and  it  is  for  tbp  aristocracy,  not  the  king, 
that  corruption  is  a  lucrative  system.  Compare,  at  this  monient,  that 
which  a  prime  minister*  "  does  for  his  family"  with  that  which  his 
royal  master  can  do  for  his  own.  Heavens  i  what  a  storm  was  raised 
when  tlu3  King's  son  obtained  the  appointment  of  the  Tower  1  Was 
he  not  compelled  to  resign  that  petty  command — so  great  was  the  po- 
pular clamour — so  silent  the  ministcurial  eloquence?  But,  my  Lord 
Grey  !  what  son — what  brother — what  nephew — what  cousin — what 
remote  and  unconjeclured  relative  in  the  Genesis  of  the  Greys  has  not 
fastened  his  limpet  to  the  rock  of  the  national  expenditure  ?  Attack 
the  propriety  of  these  appointments,  and  what  haughty  rebukes  from 

*  Written  when  Lord  Orey  was  prime  minister. — With  all  the  high  qualities  of 
that  stateKinaii,  it  m  impossible  not  to  regret  that  he  should  have  leA  so  illustrious 
an  rxample  of  the  ease  A%ith  which  the  patronage  of  the  state  may  be  converted  into 
jobs  Tor  a  family.  Lord  Grey's  excuse,  that  other  ministert  did  it  beTore  bin,  is 
almost  worse  than  the  oflienoe. 
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the  Minister  will  yon  not  receive !  The  tongue  so  mute  for  the  King't 
son  fulls  ill  tiiundiT  about  the  revered  heads  uf  the  innumerable  and 
unimpu^nable  Greyides.  A  king(if  he  be  moderately  wise)  stands  aloof 
andnpart  from  thefeudsand  (iiejealouiiies — the  sordid  a  va  rice*— Ibe  place* 
hunting  ambition — which  belong  to  those  only  a  little  above  the  people. 
Thi^  aristocracy  have  been  no  less  his  enemies  than  ours— they  have 
crippled  his  power  while  they  have  encroached  on  our  resources.  For 
the  nature  of  that  freedom  which  results  from  a  privileged  order  par- 
takes rather  of  the  pride  of  arrogance  than  the  passion  for  liberty. 

'*  Ah,  but/'  cry  some,  "if  you  weaken  the  aristocracy,  you  weakeo 
the  crown."  Is  that  necessarily  the  case  ?  Is  a  powerful  aristocracy 
necessary  to  the  safely  of  the  throne  ?  Look  round  the  world,  and  see. 
Are  not  those  monarchies  the  most  powerful  and  the  most  settled  in 
wliioi)  the  inllucnce  of  the  aristocracy  is  least  strong,  in  which  the  peo- 
ple and  the  king  form  one  state,  and  the  aristocracy  are  the  omamenlf 
of  the  fabric,  not  the  foundations?  Look  at  Prussia,  the  best  governed 
country  in  the  world  ;  and  one  in  which  the  happiness  of  the  people 
reconciles  us  to  despotism  itself.  Believe  me,  my  friends,  where  a 
people  arc  highly  educated,  absolute  monarchy  is  more  safe  and  lefl 
corrupting  than  a  grasping  nobility. 

Look  again  to  the  history  of  the  states  around  you  ;  so  far  from  a 
king  deriving  strength  from  an  aristocracy,  it  is  the  vices  of  an  aristo- 
cracy, and  not  of  a  monarch,  that  usually  destroy  a  kingdom  :  it  is  the 
nobles  that  take  popularity  from  a  court — ^tlieir  scandal  and  their  gossip 
— their  backstairs  creeping  and  gliding,  their  ridicule  of  their  master 
behind  his  back,  their  adulation  to  his  face— these  are  the  causes  that 
dim  the  lustre  of  royalty  in  man's  eyes,  and  vulgarize  the  divinity  that 
should  hedge  a  king.  Impatient  of  the  abuses  of  authority,  the  people 
do  not  examine  nicely  from  what  quarter  of  authority  the  abuses  pro- 
ceed, and  they  concentrate  on  the  most  prominent  object  the  odium 
which  belongs  of  right  to  objects  more  subordinate  and  less  seen.  Isay, 
that  an  aristocracy,  when  corrupted,  destroys,  and  does  not  preserve  a 
monarchy,  and  I  point  to  France  for  an  example  :  had  the  Frencharis- 
tocracy  been  less  strong  and  less  odious,  Louis  XVI.  would  not  hare 
fallen  a  victim  to  that  fearful  glamoury  which  conjured  a  scaflbld  from 
a  throne.  That  unfortunate  king  may  justly  be  called  a  martyr ;— he 
was  a  marlvr  to  the  vices  of  his  noblesse! 

I  deny,  then,  the  assertion  of  those  who  term  it  dangerous  to  wea&en 
the  aristocracy  on  the  ground  that  by  so  doing  we  should  weaken  the 
monarchy.  Henry  VII.  and  Louis  XI.  may  leach  us  wiser  notionsof 
the  foundations  of  monarchical  sway.  I  deny  still  more  strongly  that 
we  require  the  undiminished  power  of  the  aristocracy  as  a  check  to  the 
prerogative  of  the  king.  My  good  frionds,  you  all  know  tho  old  dogma. 
*hat  a  strong  nobility  prevents  monarchical  encroachment.     Now,  tell 
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ndidly,  do  you  not  thiok  we  can  lake  care  of  ourselves?  Do  we 
these  disinterested  proxies  to  attend  to  our  interests?  For  my 
I  fear  that  we  can  but  imperfectly  afford  such  very  expensive 
rds.  When  we  were  minors  in  education,  they  might  have  been 
sary  evils ;  butno^  we  are  grownup,  and  can  take  care  of  our  own 
-ns.  Can  you  fancy,  ray  dear  friends,  thatif  the  aristocracy  were 
'  if  it  had  bowed  the  head  and  broke  the  stalk,  and  fallen  into  the 
n  of  weeds  and  worn-out  faces,"*  can  you  fancy  that  you  would 

equally  vigilant  against  any  very  dangerous  assumptions  on  the 
r  the  monarch  ?  Trust  me,  while  the  looms  of  Manchester  are  at 
^while  the  forges  of  Sheffield  ring  upon  our  ears — while  morn- 
d  night  the  pbiss  unfolds  her  broad  banner,  visible  from  John 
at's  to  the  Land's-end,  there  is  but  little  fear  that  the  stout  heart 
;land  should  fall  into  so  lethargic  a  slumber  that  a  king  could 

armies  without  her  consent,  construct  dungeons  without  her 
edge,  raise  taxes  without  her  connivance,  and  wake  her  at  last 
old  a  sudden  tyranny,  and  mourn  for  the  departed  vigilance  of 
uptible  courtiers  I 

Imth,  my  friends,  all  those  ancient  arguments  on  the  necessity  of 
ng  aristocracy,  to  check  the  king  on  the  one  side,  and  the  com- 
on  the  other,  are  utterly  inapplicable  now.  The  checking  power 
content  to  be  a  check  alone  ;  it  is  like  the  sea,  and  gains  in  every 
where  it  does  not  recede  :  as  we  have  seen,  it  has  entered,  pene- 
,  suffused  every  part  of  the  very  inffuences  which  ought  to  have 
id  it;  and  I  tell  you  once  for  all,  ray  friends,  that  most  of  the 
t  maxims  of  polity  dragged  forth  from  garbled  extracts  of  half- 
lassies — maxims  of  polity  which  were  applicable  to  the  world 

the  invention  of  printing,  are  for  that  very  reason  inapplicable 
Perfectly  right,  perhaps,  were  the  statesmen  of  old  in  their  scoffs 
H^lamalions  against  the  people  :  the  people  were  then  uneducated, 
e  brute  physical  force  :  but  the  magic  of  Guttenburg  and  Fust 
;onjurcd  a  wide  chasm  between  the  past  and  the  future  history  of 
nd  :  the  people  of  one  side  the  gulf  are  not  the  people  of  the 
;  the  physical  force  is  no  longer  separated  from  the  moral ;  Mind 
'  slow  degrees  crept  into  the  mighty  mass — the  popular  Cymon 
ceived  a  soul  I  In  the  primal  and  restless  conciousness  of  the 
)irit,  Luther  appealed  lo  the  people — the  first,  since  Christ,  who 
entured.  From  that  moment  all  the  codes  of  classic  dogmatists 
•vorthless — the  expired  leases  lo  an  estate  just  let  to  new  tenants, 
3on  new  conditions. 

re  is  an  era  in  civilisation,  when  an  aristocracy  may  be  safely 
d  a  disproportionate  strength,  because  an  aristocracy  is  then 

*  Jeremy  Taylor. 
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composed  of  the  best  educated  men  ;  and  because  their  Tery  haughti- 
ness which  fears  liberty  resists  servitude. 

In  that  era,  men  set  apart  from  the  baser  drudgeries  of  lite,  and 
devoted  to  the  pursuit  of  arms,  which  in  all  times  links  itself  with 
certain  principles  of  honour,  can  scarcely  fail  of  inspiring  somewhat  of 
refinement  and  of  gallantry  into  the  stubborn  massesof  an  uneuliglhteoed 
sociely;  their  very  ostentation  promotes  industry  ;^-and  industry,  io 
dilTusing  weallh,  cx(>edi(cs  civilisalion.  But,  as  it  is  profoundly  laid 
down  by  Montesquieu,  **  there  isa  very  great  difTcrcnoe  between  asys- 
ti'm  which  makes  a  state  groat,  and  a  system  which  preaerpeM  iU 
groalnoss."  The  era  in  whicli  it  is  wise  to  promote  a  dominant  aris- 
tocracy ceases  when  monarclis  are  not  military  chiefs,  and  tiio  people 
of  themselves  can  check  whatever  excess  of  power  in  the  sovercigo 
they  may  deem  dangerous ;  it  ceases  when  nobles  become  weak,  but 
the  spirit  of  aristocracy  becomes  strong  ;  (two  consequences,  the  re- 
sult of  a  numerous  peerage,  whicfi  leaves  half  of  the  order  mendicaoU 
upon  corruption,  but  confirms  the  spirit  which  the  order  has  engen- 
dered, by  insensibly  extending  its  induencc  tliroughout  the  subordinate 
grades  with  which  it  stacks  intermarriage,  and  from  which  it  receives 
its  supplies  ;  at  that  time  chivalry  has  abandoned  the  nobles,  and  cor- 
ruption has  supplied  its  place;) — it  ceases  when  an  aristocracy  is  no 
longer  in  advance  of  the  people,  and  a  king  and  his  subjects  require  no 
obstacle  to  their  confidence  in  each  other. 

Thus  then,  neither  for  the  safety  of  the  king  nor  for  that  of  the  peo- 
ple, is  it  incumbent  u[>on  us  to  preserve  undiminished,  or  rather  un- 
corrected, the  Aristocratic  power.  But  while  both  people  and  king 
can  even  do  without  an  aristocracy,  could  you.  my  friends,  do  equally 
well  without  a  king?  Come,  let  us  suppose  that  the  wish  of  ccrlaia 
politicians  were  gratified  ;  let  us  suppose  that  a  republic  were  esta- 
blished to-morrow?    I  will  tell  vou  what  would  bo  the  result— Your 

■f 

republic  would  be  the  very  worst  of  aristocracies ! 

Do  not  fancy,  as  some  contend,  that  the  aristocracy  would  fall  if  the 
king  fell.  Not  a  whit  of  it.  You  may  sweep  away  the  House  of 
Lords  if  you  like  ;  you  may  destroy  titles;  you  may  make  a  honfircof 
orb  and  ermine,  an  J,  after  all  your  pains,  the  aristocracy  would  be  ei- 
aclly  as  strong  as  ever.  For  its  power  is  not  in  a  tapestried  chamber, 
or  in  a  crimson  >v<)uIsaciv,orin  ribbons  and  stars,  in  coronets  and  titles, 
its  power,  my  friends,  is  in  yourselves  ;  its  power  is  in  the  aristooralic 
spirit  and  sympathy  winch  pervade  you  all.  In  your  own  hearts,  while 
you  shout  for  popular  measures,  you  have  a  reverential  ootioD  of  the 
excellence  of  ai  istocratic  a;;ents ;  you  think  rich  people  alone  *'  respect- 
able;" you  have  a  grei^t  idea  of  station;  you  consider  a  man  is  the 
belter  fur  beinp;  above  his  fellows,  not  in  virtue  and  intellect,  but  in  the 
good  things  (»f  lifi*.     The  most  eminent  of  your  representa lives  is 
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I  to  boast  **  (hat  he  owes  his  station  to  his  father's  indostry  in 
M'nning  :"  you  admire  him  when  he  does  so — it  is  but  a  few 
nee  that  you  rent  the  air  when  the  boast  was  uttered ;  you 
he  boast  was  democratic  and  truth-loving.  It  was  just  the 
.very  aristocratic  (though  in  a  vulgar  mode  of  aristocracy)  and 
se.  Owes  his  stalion  to  colton-spinning  I  Observe  that  the 
pliesa  pride  of  wealth,  an  aristocracy  of  feeling  much  more  of- 
iian  the  pride  of  birth.  Owes  his  station  to  cotton-spinning  1 
did  so  owe  it,  to  my  mind  there  is  nothing  to  boast  of,  notiiing 
lobling  in  the  process  of  coUon-«pinning.  But  what  your  Re- 
ive means  to  say,  is  this, — that  the  industry  of  his  father  in 
;  an  immense  fortune  is  praiseworthy,  and  he  is  therebre 
it;  and  you.  my  dear  friends,  being  most  of  you  employed  in 
getting,  are  very  apt  to  be  charmed  with  the  compliment.  But 
d  industry  in  amassing  money  is  a  very  poor  quality  in  Ibe  eyes 
rho  cherish  high  notions  of  morality;  it  is  compatible  withthn 
vices,  with  tlie  paltriest  exertions  of  intellect,  with  aervHity, 
Ming,  with  avarice,  with  over-reaching  1  Compartible!  nar, 
hose  very  qualities  that,  nine  times  out  of  ton,  a  large  fortune 
!  They  were  doubtless  not  the  failings  of  your  Kepreaenta- 
bar.  I  know  nothing  about  that  gentleman  now  ao more;  he 
a  high  character ;  he  may  have  had  every  virkie  snder  the 
(vill  willinoily  suppose  that  he  had  :  but,  let  us  stick  to  the 
was  only  of  one  virtue  that  Sir  Robert  Peel  boasted — namely, 
le  of  making  money.  If  this  was  an  aristocratic  boast,  if  it 
a  poor  compreliension  of  morality,  so,  on  the  other  hand,  it 
true  in  Ksolf.  It  is  not  true,  lltat  that  distinguished  man  owes 
on  in  the  world  to  his  father's  industry ;  it  is  not  true,  that 
tinning  has  anything  at  all  to  do  willi  it;  he  owes  his  station  to 
talents,  to  his  own  eloquence,  to  his  own  perseverance — these 
ities  to  ho  proud  of;  and  a  great  man  might  refer  to  them  widi 
modesty  ;  but  to  please  you,  my  dear  friends,  the  crafty  orator 
LS  of  the  to  kalon  of  cotton-spinning,  and  the  to  pre i  on  of 
naking. 

eme  then,  that  if  you  were  to  institute  a  republic  to-morrow, 
1  he  an  aristocratic  republic;  and  though  it  would  be  just  as 
were  an  aristocracy  of  shopkeepers,  as  if  it  were  an  aristocracy 
s,  yet  i  believe  on  the  whole  it  would  be  an  aristocracy  very 
3sembling  the  present  one  ipnly  without  the  control  which  the 
rerorgative  at  present  aObros  him] .  And  for  one  evident  rea« 
mely,  the  immense  property  of  our  nobles  and  landed  gentry ! 
;t,  that  in  this  respect  they  differ  from  most  other  aristocracies, 
ro  merely  the  shadows  of  a  court  and  without  substance  in 
ires.    From  most  other  aristocracies,  sweep  away  the  olBce  and 
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(he  tide,  and  they  themselves  are  not ;  bat  banish  from  coart  i  North- 
umberland, a  Lonsdale,  a  Cleveland,  a  Bedford,  or  a  Yarborough : 
lake  away  their  dukedoms  and  their  earldoms,  their  ribbons  or  their 
robes,  and  they  are  exaclly  as  powerful,  with  those  broad  land  and 
those  mighty  rent-rolls,  as  they  were  before.  In  any  republic  yoa 
can  devise,  men  with  this  property  will  be  uppermati ;  they  will  be 
still  your  rulers,  as  long  as  you  yourselves  think  that  property  is  the 
legal  heir  to  respect. 

I  always  suppose,  my  friends,  in  the  above  remarks,  that  yon  would 
not  take  atvay  the  property,  as  is  recommended  by  some  of  (he  un-* 
stamped  newspapers,  to  which  our  Government  will  permit  no  reply, 
and  which  therefore  enjoy  a  monopoly  over  the  minds  of  tho  poor;  I 
always  imagine  that,  republican  or  monarchical,  you  will  still  be  En- 
glish ;  I  always  imagine  (hat,  come  what  may,  you  will  still  be  honest, 
and  wi(hou(  hones(y  i(  is  useless  (o  (alk  of  republics.  Let  posaesMons 
be  insecure,  and  your  republic  would  merge  rapidly  into  a  despolisin. 
All  history  (ells  us,  (ha(  (he  momen(  liber(y  invades  property,  the  reign 
of  arbi(rary  power  is  a(  hand ; — (he  flock  fly  (o  a  diephred  (o  protect 
(hem  from  wolves.     Be((er  one  despo(,  (ban  a  reign  of  robben. 

If  we  owe  so  much  of  our  faul(s  and  imperfecdons  (o  theariilocralic 
influence,  need  I  ask  you  if  you  would  like  an  unrelieved  arialoaic;? 
If  not,  my  friends,  let  us  rally  round  the  Throne. 


CHAPTER  IIL 


The  Monarchy  shown  to  he  less  expensire  than  is  believed.— Aa  eieast  fer  ^ 

rending  what  Whigs  say  no  one  altaekt. 

BcT  the  Throne  is  expensive.    Ah  I  hark  to  the  popular  cry : 

**  That's  the  wavering  Commons ;  Tor  their  love 
Lies  in  their  purses,  ami  whoso  empties  them 
By  so  much  fills  their  hearts  with  deadly  hate, 
W  herein  the  King  stands  generally  condemned.*** 

The  belief  that  the  Throne  costs  something  quite  enormous  isgeoenDy 
recMMV<Hl  in  the  manuracturing  towns — thanks  again  to  the  unfllanqNd 
publications !    And  men,  afraid  to  avow  that  republicanism  is  a  good 

*  Richard  II. 
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[ig»  delicately  insinuate  that  it  is  an  exceedingly  cheap  one.  Let 
Bee  how  far  this  is  true ;  let  us  subject  our  constitution  to  the  mul- 
ication-table  ;  let  us  count  up,  my  friends,  what  a  King  costs  us. 
rhe  whole  of  our  yearly  expenditure  including  our  National  Debt, 
lomewhat  more  than  fifty  millions ;  out  of  this  vast  sum  you  may 
koD  that  a  King  costs  as  follows  : — 

Cmllist 411,800 

Three  regiments  or  Horse  Guards        ....  80,000 

Pensioiis  to  Royal  Family 880,000 

For  senrants  to  differeot  branches  of  the  Royal  Family.  .  84,000 

f735,800 

rhaae  are  the  main  expenses  of  royalty ;  I  cannot  find,  by  any  in*- 
luity,  that  we  can  attach  to  it  a  much  larger  sum ; — but  let  us  be 
Hral  and  reckon  the  whole  at  a  million.  What  then?  Why  the 
ig  would  only  cost  us  just  one  fiftieth  part  of  our  yearly  outgoingiy 
me  twenty-eighth  part  of  our  National  Debt ! 
'  think,  indeed,  the  royal  expenditure  might  be  somewhat  lessened 
bout  diminishing  the  royal  dignity.  I  see  not  why  we  should  have 
ee  regimeots  of  Horse  Guards  :  but  let  this  pass.  Suppose  we  do 
t  cot  down  a  shilling  of  the  King's  expenses,  is  it  not  idle  to  talk  of 
»  oppressive  cost  of  a  King  when  it  amounts  only  to  a  fiftieth  part 
>ur  yearly  encumbrances  ? 

Ui,  say  some,  but  supposing  the  King  were  not,  we  should  be  bet- 
able  to  cut  down  the  other  expenses.  I  fancy  they  are  very  much 
^taken ;  those  expenses  are  the  expenses  that  have  no  connexion  with 
narchy^-expenses  that  are  solely  for  the  convenience  of  the  aris- 
racy. 

3o  you  find  that  the  King  himself  resists  retrenchment?  on  the 
itrary,  scarce  had  he  ascended  the  throne  ere  Retrenchment  was 
very  principle  established  between  himself  and  his  ministers. 
>ublics,  I  allow  are  generally  cheap :  but  then  Republics  have  not 
lerally  run  into  debt  as  you  have.  I  suppose,  by  being  Republicans, 
should  not  get  whitewashed,  and  that  we  should  be  equally  obliged 
lischarge  our  pecuniary  obligations.  Rut  how  was  that  debt  in- 
red  ?  My  dear  friends,  that  is  quite  another  question  ;  I  am  not 
uing  whether  you  might  not  be  richer  had  you  established  a  Re- 
»lic  a  century  ago,  (though  I  doubt  it  exceedingly,  for  I  could  prove 
ir  aristocracy,  more  than  your  monarch,  to  blame  for  your  debt,) 
whether  you  would  be  much  richer  now  by  establishing  a  Re* 
>lic?  It  is  cheaper  to  build  a  plain  house  than  a  fine  one;  but, 
ing  once  built  your  fine  house,  it  is  a  false  economy  to  take  it  down 
the  purpose  of  building  a  plain  one. 
^oQie  one  pulls  me  by  the  arm  and  asks  me,  why  I  defend  a  Mo- 
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narchy  wlitch  most  of  the  Journalist  assure  us  that  nobody  allMkiL 
Hark  you,  my  good  friends,  the  reason  is  this — I  see  mudi  fartlMr 
tiian  most  of  the  Journalists  do,  and  I  speak  more  coasdentioaily^— 
I  hate  tlie  policy  that  looks  not  beyond  the  noso  of  the  oeeMioa.  I 
love  to  look  far  and  to  speak  boldly.  I  hare  no  place  to  gaia,  m 
opinion  to  disguise — nothing  stands  between  mo  And  the  Trmb.  1 
put  it  to  you  all,  whether,  viewing  the  temper  of  the  age,  thedisoonlent 
of  the  multitude,  the  example  of  foreign  states,  the  restleeaness  of 
France,  the  magnificent  afilucnce  of  North  America,  the  proBress  of 
an  unthinking  liberalism,  the  hatred  against  ostensible  power— I  pot 
it  toyouall  whether,  unless  some  great  and  dexterous  statesmen  arise, 
or  unless  some  false  notions  are  removed,  some  true  principles  are 
explained,  you  do  not  perceive  slowly  sweeping  over  the  Iraehkd 
mirror  of  the  Time  the  giant  shadow  of  the  coming 


CHAPTER  IV- 

The  House  of  Lords  not  to  be  conrounded  with  the  AriBtocnqr.— CantkM 
the  adtice  of  journalists.— Objections  to  a  nnmeffous  emtMMi  mi 
People  proved  to  be  less  strong  than  they  imagine.—- The  Aliotitioa 
of  l^rds  proved  to  be  dangerous  to  the  safe  working  of  the  Commons.'-A  thiri 
mode  of  reforming  a  second  Chamber,  but  the  People  are  not  prqwred  Tor  it 

But  since  it  seems  that  our  jealousy  must  be  directed  mainly  egiiail 
the  aristocratic  power,  how  shall  we  proceed  in  order  to  resist  aiMl  di- 
minisli  it  ?  That  is  a  question  not  easily  answered.  Do  not,  my 
—do  not  let  us  confound  a  House  of  Lords,  which  is  bul  a  perl  of 
aristocracy,  with  the  aristocracy  itself :  there  is  just  as  mucii 
cracy  in  the  House  of  Commons  as  there  is  in  the  House  of 
only  at  this  moment  you  are  very  justly  displeased  with  the  LordL  V 
you  were  to  destroy  that  assembly,  it  would  not  be  long  befon  yii 
would  bo  quite  as  much  displeased  with  the  House  of  Commons! 

Could  I  persuade  you  to  take  my  advice,  you  would  look  with  eoa- 
ftiderable  suspicion  on  the  loading  articles  of  newspapers ;  especial} 
when  tlieir  writers  scorn  very  earnestly  to  take  your  view  of  the  qftlh 
tion.  Vou  know  it  is  a  common  trick  among  thieves,  whea  they  sv 
a  green-horn  enga{2ed  in  a  broil,  to  alTect  to  be  all  on  his  side  :  se^  ia 
Roderick  Uandom,  an  honest  fellow  olTers  very  goodm  jredly  le  ksU 
Strap's  coat  fur  him  while  Strap  enjoys  a  comfnrlable  n  und  or  Moii 
reciprocal  lisliuutrs.    When  the  battle  is  done,  Strap's 
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ed  1  My  dear  friends,  there  are  certain  journalists  who  seem  pas- 
itely  in  your  favour — all  willing  to  pat  you  on  the  back,  and  give 
I  knee,  while  you  show  your  manhood  on  the  House  of  Lords  I 
'eeollect  poor  Strap,  and  keep  your  coats  on  your  shoulders.  This 
e  homely  adtice  of  your  friend  and  neighbour. 
^1  I  see  certain  journalists  strongly  recommending  a  numerous 
ion  of  Peers.*  Somehow  or  other,  these  journalists  are  very  fond 
e  ministers :  it  is  true  they  scold  them  now  and  then  in  a  conjugal 
;  but  they  make  it  up  on  a  pinch,  because,  like  man  and  wife,  the 
lalist  and  minister  often  have  an  interest  in  common.  There  was 
le  when  I  advocated  a  numerous  creation  of  Peers — a  creation 
should  bring  the  two  Houses  of  Parliament  into  tolerable  con* 
;  but  that  time  is  past.  Mew  objections  have  arisen  to  such  a 
y,  and  I  confess  that  on  my  mind  those  objections  have  consider- 
weight.  Are  you  willing,  my  compatriots,  to  give  any  set  of  mi- 
rs  such  a  majority  in  both  houses,  that  you  will  never  be  able, 
OQt  revolution  to  have  any  other  administration  ?  If  so,  then  go 
dap  your  hands,  and  cry  out  with  the  Morning  Chronicle  for  new 
s !  Do  not  fancy  that  measures  would  be  more  liberal  if  this 
LiOB  were  made !  it  is  a  delusion !  Measures  would  not  be  mora 
rd ;  on  the  contrary,  it  was  from  the  despair  of  pleasing  Che  Lords 
the  most  liberal  measure  of  the  Whigs  (the  Reform  Bill)  was  in- 
d  upon  !  Do  you  not  observe,  the  moment  the  two  houses  may 
rooght  pretty  nearly  to  the  same  temper,  that  the  Whigs  are  (and 
1y)  willing  to  pare  down  and  smooth  away  any  popular  proposi- 
.  so  that  it  may  glide  quielly  from  one  house  through  the  other  t 
lere  were  but  liltle  ditlerence  between  the  two  chambers,  depend 
)  it,  in  that  Utile  dilTerence  the  people  would  invariably  go  to  the 
I.  Do  you  not  mark,  that  as  the  ministers  now  cannot  govern  by 
House  of  Lords,  so  they  must  govern  somewhat  by  the  people  ? 
suppose  they  had  secured  the  House  of  Lords,  the  people  would 
be  half  so  necessary  to  them.  It  is  the  very  opposition  of  the  Tory 
ocracy  that  has  compelled  the  Whigs  to  be  liberal.  Let  them 
ik  that  opposition  entirely,  and  you  will  see  the  Whigs  themselves 
dly  hardening  and  encrusting  into  Tories.  "  Oh  1"  cry  some  of 
mob-orators,  or  our  friends  the  journalists,  **  the  people  have  now 
power  to  get  good  government,  and  they  will  use  it,  let  there  be 
It  ministry  there  may  !"  No  such  thing,  my  dear  friends,  no  such 
ig ;  we  have  not  that  power.  You  have  chosen  your  House  of 
nmons,  it  is  true,  and  a  pretty  set  of  gentlemen  you  have  chosen  I 

Again  the  Reader  must  be  reminded  that  this  work  was  first  published  in  16S8. 
f  no  one  advocates  the  swamping  of  the  House  of  Lords — this  very  book  has 
;  far  to  show  the  impolicy  or  such  an  expedient :  but  the  uaconscious  iirognes 
le  moYenient  has  done  more  than  all  our  reasoning.  I  oppose  it,  becauae  ift  ia 
a  wise  reform ;  the  multitude,  because  it  is  not  rerorm  sufficient 
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'*  You  talk/'  said  one  of  ihe  most  eolighteoed  of  the  minislera  to  a 
friend  of  mine,  "  you  talk  of  our  fear  of  a  collisioa  with  the  Lords  if 
we  should  be  very  popular  in  our  measures.  Faith  I  in  that  case  we 
should  be  equally  afraid  of  a  collision  with  the  Commons.  Look  at 
Ihe  scattcrlings  of  the  Mountain  Bench  ;  run  your  eye  over  Mr.  Hume's 
divisions ;  count  the  number  of  Radicals  in  Parliament,  and  confess 
that  we  have  not  a  House  of  Commons  prepared  to  receive  with  joy 
any  very  popular  propositions.'**  In  the  next  election,  it  is  true  that 
you  might  pledge  your  representatives ;  but  I  think  you  have  seen 
enough  of  pledges.  Do  you  know  an  excellent  pair  of  caricatures 
called  '*  Before  and  After  ?"  In  the  first  caricature  the  lover  is  all 
ardour,  in  the  second  he  is  all  frigidity.  For  a  lover  read  a  member 
—members'  pledges  are  like  lovers'  oaths— possession  destroys  their 
value ! 

I  beseech  you,  then,  to  pause  well  and  long  before  you  swell  the  err 
for  new  peers,  or  before  you  are  cajoled  into  believing  that  to  streDgth- 
en  Lord  Grey's  ministry  is  the  best  mode  of  weakening  an  aristocratic 
domination. 

A  second  mode  of  dealing  with  the  House  of  Lords  has  occurred  to 
some  bold  speculators — they  propose  not  to  swamp  it,  but  to  wash  it 
away  altogether.  Mighty  well  1  What  would  be  the  consequence  1 
Why,  you  would  have  all  tlie  Lords  taking  their  seats  in  Ihe  House  ol 
Commons.  You  would  have  no  popular  assembly  at  all ;  you  would 
transfer  the  Wellingtons,  and  the  Winchelseas,  and  the  Northumber- 
lands,  and  the  Exeters,  and  the  Newcastles,  to  the  Lower  House,  as 
Ihe  representatives  of  yourselves.  Their  immense  properties  would 
easily  secure  their  return,  to  the  exclusion  of  poorer,  but  more  popular 
men,  for  the  divided  counties  in  which  those  properties  are  situated ; 
and  all  you  would  efTect  by  destroying  the  existence  of  one  chamber, 
would  be  a  creation  of  a  Tory  majority  in  the  other. 

It  was  this  which  the  sagacious  mind  of  the  Duke  of  Wellliigtoi 
foresaw,  when  he  declared — as  he  is  reported  to  have  done  in  privatej 
—that  he  would  rather  the  House  of  Lords  were  destroyed  thaa 
swamped ;  and  that  in  (he  former  case  he  should  be  more  powerful  as 
Mr.  Welleslcy,  than  in  the  latter  as  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Trust  mc  then,  neither  of  these  modes  of  treating  the  Lords  will  bs 
found  to  our  advantage  :  a  third  mode  might  be  devised — but  I  Ihiak 
we  are  not  yet  prepared  for  it,  viz. — the  creation  of  an  elective*  not  an 
hereditary  senate,  which  might  be  an  aristocracy  in  the  true  ieaseof 

*  This  was  perfectly  (rue  of  the  Parliament  cfaoson  immeiliately  after  Che  RsfMe 
Bill.    The  Liberals  were  then  more  numenius,  but  less  Hberai  than  now.  IJbiisI 
iim  ia  the  House  of  Commons  has  lost  in  quantity  to  increase  in  qnaUly. 

f  The  same  observation  is  attributed  to  another  nobleman  of  a  nind  muVt 
acnte  at  that  of  the  Duke  of  Wellington— and  far  more  highly  aooOBpUahsd  ■■' 
richly  stored-*!  mean  the  Marquess  of  Hertford. 
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the  word— that  is,  an  assembly  of  tho  best  ineo— the  selected  of  the 
eouDtry — selected  from  the  honest  as  the  rich,  the  intelligent  as  the 
ignorant — in  \vhich  property  would  cease  to  be  the  necessary  title,  and 
Tirtue  and  knowledge  might  advance  claims  equally  allowed.  But  I 
say  DO  more  on  this  point.  For  nothing  could  give  rise  or  dignity  to 
SQch  an  assembly,  but  that  enlightened  opinion  among  ourselvea  which 
legislation  alone  cannot  eOect  1 


CHAPTER  V. 

A  Reforined  Code  of  Opinion  the  best  method  of  rerormSng  the  great  Errora  of  th« 

Legislation. 

It  appears  then,  upon  the  whole,  that  the  only  safe,  practical,  and 
oncharlalanic  resistance  you  can  offer  to  the  influences  which  are  so 
pernicious,  is  in  a  thorough  understanding  of  the  extent  and  nature  of 
those  influences — in  a  perpetual  and  consistentjealousyof  their  increase 
—in  wise,  unceasing,  but  gradual  measures  for  their  diminution.  You 
have  observed  that  the  worst  part  of  these  influences  is  in  a  moral  in- 
fluence. This  you  can  counteract  by  a  new  moral  standard  of  opinion-** 
once  accustom  yourselves  to  think  that 

**  Rank  is  but  the  guinea  stamp. 

The  man  's  the  gowd  for  a'  that ;  ** 

once  learn  to  detach  respectability  from  acres  and  rent-rolls— K>noe 
learn  indifference  for  fashion  and  fine  people ;  for  the  "  whereabout!" 
of  lords  and  ladies;  for  the  orations  of  men  boasting  of  the  virtue  of 
making  money ;  once  learn  to  prize  at  their  full  worth— a  high  integrity 
and  a  lofty  inteliect— once  find  yourselves  running  to  gaze,  not  on 
foreign  Princes  and  Lord  Mayors*  coaches,  but  on  those  who  elevKte, 
benefit,  and  instruct  you,  and  you  will  behold  a  new  influence  pushing 
its  leaves  and  blossoms  from  amidst  the  dead  corruption  of  fhe  old. 
To  counteract  a  bad  moral  influence,  never  let  us  omit  to  repeat  that 
you  must  create  a  good  moral  influence.  Reformed  opinion  precedes 
reformed  legislation.  Now  is  the  day  for  writers  and  advisers ;  they  pre- 
pare the  path  for  true  lawgivers;  they  are  the  pioneers  of  good  :  no 
reform  is  final ,  save  the  reform  of  mind.  Hence  it  isthat  I  have  written 
this  book,  instead  of  devoting  the  same  time,  like  our  philosopherling 
Mr.  Snap,  to  the  x;ompilalion  of  a  score  or  two  of  speeches.  The 
tpeeches  would  perish  in  a  week ;  but  the  subject  of  Ibis  book  nuist 
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make  il  live,  lill  iU  end  be  rulGlled.  Olhere,  wilh  greater  eflMl, 
cause  Willi  liighiT  genius,  will  follow  in  my  track— **Jeierai8linioiichd 
du  coche,  qui  se  passora  bion  de  mon  bonrdonnement.  II  va»  mat  dim 
amiS'H.U  no  ccsse  d'aller.  Si  sa  marchc  nous  parait  lent,  c'esl  que  doui 
vivons  UQ  iDSlanl.  Mais  que  de  cbemin  il  a  fait  depuis  cinq  ou  aia 
si^clei  1  A  celte  boure,  ea  pleiae  roulaat»  riea  ne  le  peut  {dm  ar» 
r^tcr. 


>*• 


CHAPTER  VL 

THE  STATE  OF  PARTIES. 

The  Tories ;  tbey  are  not  extinct.— Two  great  DiTisiont  aiiion|  them.^-ffir  Rdlicit 
Poel  (teHcril)e«l.— His  very  Merits  displease  one  Division  of  this  Party.— Th* 
Division  characterised  —The  Ultra  Radicals— The  Ministerial  Party.— Uai^ 
necessary  to  Uovoniineat.— The  advantage  ol  a  new  National  Party. 

Having  defined,  through  the  mistft  of  political  delusion,  the  outlioa 
of  the  hoslilc  and  the  friendly  encampments— having  ascertained  what 
powers  we  shall  atiack  and  what  defend,  let  us  approach  somewliat 
closer  to  the  actual  field,  and  examine  the  stale  of  those  contt.iding 
parties,  who,  not  sharing  our  views,  nor  actuated  by  our  motives. 
fiuht  wiltiout  knowing  wherefore  or  for  what  end,  save,  perhaps,  that 
to  the  vul;^'ar  mass  of  llie  soldiery  there  is  some  guiding  and  consola- 
tory recollccUon  (hat  plunder  is  the  perquisite  of  conquest. 

TiiK  STATE  OF  PARTIES  *.  it  is  an  interosling  survey,  and  you,  my 
dear  friends,  otr^lit  lo  think  it  peculiarly  interesting  ;  for,  as  fonnerlj 
men  burnt  each  olher  out  of  pure  afleclion  for  God,  so  now  they  aU 
allackeacli  olher  like  furies  for  no  other  motive  in  Ihe  world  than  thai 
of  a  disinlerested  altachmont  to  the  People.  Heaven  grant  tliatjon 
may  be  t)etler  served  by  your  fanatics  than  our  good  Maker  haa  ben 
bv  his ! 

Don*l  believe  the  coat-holders,  my  friends,  when  they  tell  you  with 
so  assured  an  air  that  the  Tories,  as  a  party,  are  extinct.  They  are  mti 
extinct ;  the  spirit  of  Toryism  never  dies.  '*  You  may  kill  men,"saM 
«i  French  friend  of  yours  once,  and  the  saying  is  full  of  the  pithoftlul 
wit  which  is  another  word  for  truth,  '*  you  may  kill  men,  but  you  eae- 
n^'t  kill  llniii;s."  The  Tories  in  a  year  or  two  henco  will  perlupabeas 
formidable  as  ever.  It  is  true  Ihal  Welherell  may  wander  MiaUcas;  i 
is  true  (hat  Croker*s  sarcastic  lip  may  no  longer  lavish  compiimenla  en 

•  Pniuphlct  lies  PanipliIot'» 
•*•  Volnp\. 
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tbe  frMsary  benches ;  it  it  true  that  GatloD  it  a  CAptt,  and  oM  banrtft 
atradilioo;  but,  my  dear  frieodt,  till  tlie  future  HMf  it  no  mwe,  the 
patt  will  have  itt  bigoted  defendert,  and  the  world  will  be  in  no  wani 
of  a  WetherelU  And  what  though  Gattoo  be  deTunot  t  Trutt,  me  Ibo 
eorroptioo  of  a  Norwich  will  engender  the  tame  fdngua  that  iprouled 
forth  from  the  rotlennett  of  Gatloo.  But  the  Tortet,  efin  aa  a  body 
of  men  to  known  and  termed,  are  not  eilinot }  they  baf  e«  majority  in 
tbe  Lordt,  and  in  the  Gommoot  they  are  at  ieati  three  timet  aa  numo^ 
foua  u  the  ullra  raditalt.  Talie  the  Toriet  at  the  lowett^  there  are  i 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  io  your  own  atwmbly  s  take  the  ultra  RadI* 
cilt  at  the  highett,  and  you  eaonot  number  abore  filly*  Better,  there* 
litre,  might  you  tay,  that  the  Radiealt  were  exiiaot,  than  that  the  Toriai 
were  extinct.  The  last,  I  grant  you,  teem  lethargio  enough  at  pratent  | 
but  like  the  bare,  they  deep  with  their  eyetopen,  and,  UIm  the  tnako»  ^ 
they  are  hoarding  venoro/ 

But  the  main  feature  of  all  partiea  at  thit  moment  it,  that  in  evtry 

party  there  are  divisioot.    The  Toriet  are  weakened  by  hitler  tbeiigh 

uoadLnowledged  tcbiimt  among  ihemteWet :  in  the  Commont  they  iail 

into  two  main  bands,  the  one  following  BirHobert  P|||,  Iha  other  regain* 

ing  Um  with  tuspicioo,  and  half  ditpoted  to  rovoU  fNmi  bit  tide.  **  TIm 

followipff'  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  are  oompoted  of  men  of  a  certain  tf  i 

enlighlenment,  of  moderate  patsiont,  and  a  regard  for  peaen  abofe  all 

thiogt ;  they  would  rather  retain  the  minittert  than  ditctrd  them ;  Ibey 

bafo  no  desire  for  perilout  experimentt  of  Tory  rule;  they  have  a 

horror  of  revolution,  and  possess  more  of  tbe  timorout  prudence  of 

merchants  than  the  haughty  courage  of  aristocrats.    Whafevor  it  Tory 

among  the  **  more  respectable"  of  the  metropolitan  population— 4he 

bankers,  the  traders,  the  men  who  deem  it  a  virtue  in  their  fathers  to 

make  money  by  collon-spinning — all  these  are  with  Sir  Robert  Peel : 

they  extol  his  discretion  and  confide  in  his  judgment.    And,  in  truth. 

Sir  Robert  Peel  is  a  remarkable  man— confessedly  a  jnii$aanee  in  him-* 

self — confessedly  the  leading  member  of  the  represenlatire,  yet,  even 

of  your  reformed  assembly  :  he  is  worth  our  stopping  in^fcr  progrett 

for  a  moment  in  order  to  criticise  his  merilt. 

It  is  a  current  mistake  in  the  provinces  to  tuppote  that  Sir  Robert 
Peel  is  rather  sensible  than  eloquent.  If  to  persuade,  to  bias,  to  tootbe, 
to  command  the  feelings,  the  taste,  the  opinions  of  an  audience,  often 
diametrically  opposed  to  his  views— if  tkia  be  eloqoeoee,  which  I,  i 
plain  man,  take  it  to  be,  then  Sir  Robert  Peel  it  among  the  moat  elo^ 
quent  of  men.  I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  highly  of  the  art  of 
oratory  :  I  laugh  at  the  judgment  of  tuch  u  rank  ita  toeoettful  colli- 
tation  among  the  great  efforts  of  mind :  it  depende  mainly  upon  phytlcal 


«  When  this  work  fint  appMred,  Uiis  pMfba«r  WM  sntiMlat  nd  tiibtUtfd, 
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adrantages  and  a  combination  of  theatrical  tricks  ;  t  man  may  there- 
fore have  but  ordinary  intellectual  powers,  and  yet  be  exceedingly 
eloquent  in  a  popular  assembly ;  nay,  we  need  only  analyze  calmly  the 
speeches  which  have  delighted  an  audience,  to  be  aware  of  their  ordi- 
nary lack  of  all  eminently  intellectual  qualifications.  That  sentence 
which  reads  to  you  so  tame,  was  made  emphatic  by  the  moat  dexte- 
rous pronunciation — that  sarcasm  which  seems  to  yoo  so  poor,  took 
all  its  venom  from  the  most  significant  smile-^hat  fallacy  which 
strikes  you  as  so  palpable,  seemed  candour  itself  by  the  open  air  of  sin> 
oerity  with  which  it  was  delivered.  Pronunciation,  smile»  air  I  They 
arc  excellent  qualities  in  an  orator,  but  may  they  not  beachieved  vitl^ 
out  any  wondrous  depth  of  the  reason,  or  any  prodigious  sublimity  of 
the  imagination  ?  I  am  speaking,  therefore,  in  admiration  of  Sir  Robert 
Peel's  eloquence,  and  not  of  his  mind ;  though  even  in  the  latter  be 
excels  the  capacity  of  orators  in  general. 

Physical  advantages  are  one  component  of  successfol  oratory ;  these 
Sir  Robert  Peel  possesses— a  most  musical  voice---a  tall  and  stalely 
person— a  natural  happiness  of  delivery,  which,  though  not  wholly 
void  of  some  displeasing  peculiarities,  is  more  than  ordinarily  com- 
manding and  impressive.  A  combination  of  theatrical  tricks  Is  another 
component  of  successful  oratory,  and  this  also  Sir  Robert  Peel  has 
most  dexterously  acquired ;  by  a  wave  of  the  hand,  by  a  bow  acnw 
the  table,  by  an  expression  of  lip,  by  a  frankness  of  mein,  he  can  give 
force,  energy,  wit,  or  nobility — to  nothings!  Oratory  is  an  art---he 
is  an  elaborate  artist.  In  the  higher  qualities  of  mind,  he  most  be 
considered  a  man  of  remarkable  accomplishments.  With  a  wide 
range  of  ornamental,  he  combines  a  vast  hoard  of  practical  knowledge; 
he  is  equally  successful  in  a  speech  on  the  broadest  principlep  or  oo  lbs 
narrowest  detail.  He  has  equally  the  information  of  a  man  of  letleis, 
and  of  a  man  of  business.  He  is  not  philosophical,  but  he  skioM  Ihs 
surlace  of  philosophy ;  he  Is  as  philosophical  as  the  House  will  bear 
an  effective  orator  to  be.  He  is  not  poetical,  but  he  can  eommand 
the  embellishments  of  poetry,  and  suits  an  assembly  which  applaods 
elegance  but  recoils  from  imagination.  In  his  deficiencies,  tiferelbit" 
if  we  note  the  limit  of  the  mind— we  acknowledge  the  skill  of  the  ar- 
tist— he  employs  every  tool  necessary  to  his  work,  and  no  man  w&k 
more  happy  eflcct.  To  his  skill  as  an  orator,  he  adds  certain  rait 
qualities  as  a  leader ;  he  has  little  daring,  it  is  true,  but  he  has  as- 
tonishing tact — he  never  jeopardizes  a  party  by  any  rash  nntowari- 
ness  of  phrase— lie  is  free  from  the  indiscretion  habitual  to  an  orator. 
Another  eminent  characteristic  of  his  mind  is  accuracy.  I  do  nol  re* 
member  ever  to  have  heard  him  misstate  a  fact,*  and  I  hare 


*  But  be  oflfo  replies  to  an  argumeml  bj  miMUting  it.    He  it  irmrm  is  Wi 
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aluiosl  eiery  olher  public  speaker  misstate  a  huodred  facts.  It  It 
probably  this  conslitutioo  of  mind  which  gifts  him  with  his  faculty  for 
business.  Assuredly  no  man  who,  in  times  of  wide  and  daring  specu- 
lation, pertinaciously  resolved  to  narrow  his  circle  and  be 

**  Content  to  live  in  decencies  for  ever," 

has  been  able  to  invest  the  existence  with  more  dignity,  and  to  hide 
with  a  better  effect  the  limited  circumference  of  his  range.    There 
seems  to  me  little  doubt  but  that  this  accomplished  statesman  is  en- 
thralled and  hampered  by  the  early  ties  which  it  is  now  and  hence- 
forth impossible  for  him,  without  worldly  dishonour  to  break.    His 
mind  evidently  goes  beyond  the  tether  of  his  companion»-*his  argu- 
ments are  not  theirs— to  illiberal  conclusions  he  mostly  applies  liberal 
reasonings.    He  describes  his  narrow  circles  with  compasses  dispro* 
proportionately  large,  and  seems  always  to  act  upon  Mirabeau's,— 
*'  La  politique  doit  raissoner  mdme  sur  des  suppositions  auxquellea 
eOe  ne  croit  pas."    It  is  one  of  the  phenomena  of  our  aristocratic  cus- 
toms, that  a  man  especially  marked  out  by  birth  and  circumstances  to 
be  the  leader  of  ihe  popular,  should  be.  the  defender  of  the  oligarchical 
party.    Sprung  from  the  people,  he  identifies  himself  with  the  patri- 
cians.   Bis  pure  and  cold  moral  character,  untinctured  by  the  vices, 
unseduced  by  the  pursuits  of  an  aristocracy,  seems  to  ally  him  naturally 
to  the  decorous  respectabilities  of  the  great  middle  class  to  which  his 
connexions  attach  him ;  and  even  ambition  mightsuggeiMhat  his  wealth 
would  have  made  him  the  first  of  the  one  class,  though  it  elevates  him 
to  no  distinction  in  the  other.     Had  he  placed  himself  in  his  natural 
position  among  the  ranks  of  the  people,  he  would  have  been  undeniably 
what  he  now  just  fails  of  being — ▲  cikit  man.     He  would  not  have 
been  Secretary  for  Ireland  at  so  early  an  age,  but  he  would  now  have 
been  prime  minister,  or  what  is  a  higher  position,  the  leader  and  centre 
of  the  moral  power  of  England.     As  it  is,  he  has  knit  himself  to  a 
cause  which  requires  passion  in  its  defenders,  and  is  regarded  with 
suspicion  by  his  allies,  because  he  supports  it  with  discretion. 

You  observe  then,  my  friends,  that  his  good  qualities  themselves 
displease  and  disgust  a  large  body  of  the  Tories,  and  they  would  ad- 
here to  him  more  zealously  if  ho  were  more  less  scrupolons  in  his 
politics.  For  you  will  readily  perceive  that,  by  the  more  haughty, 
vehement,  and  aristocratic  of  the  Tories,  the/Fhiga  can  never  be/bf'" 
given!  Those  who  possessed  boroughs,  consider  themselves  robbed 
of  their  property :  those  who  zealously  loved  the  late  form  of  govern- 
ment, deem  themselves  defrauded  of  a  Constitution.  Thus  insulted 
iclf-interesl  in  some,  and  even  a  wounded  patriotism  in  others,  carry 
the  animo!»ities  of  party  into  the  obstinacy  of  revenge.  This  division 
aftlie  Tories  care  little  for  your  threats  of  rebellion  or  fears  of  rovo' 
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lulion;  they  are  willing  to  haiard  any  eiperimefit,  sodiaoonteotedm 
Ihey  with  the  Present.    As  the  more  prudent  Tories  are  chieOy  eon- 
necled  with  the  trading  interest,  so  the  more  daring  Tories  are  mainly 
connected  wiih  the  agricultural ;  Ihey  rely  on  Ibeir  numerous  tenanlry, 
on  their  strongholds  of  clanship  and  ruslic  conncxioDS*  with  a  confidence 
which  makes  Ihcm  shrink  litllc  from  even  an  armed  collision  with 
the  people.    Claiming  amongst  them  many  of  Ihat  old  indoraitabla 
band  of  high-born  gentry— ihe  true  chivalric  noblesse  or  the  country, 
(for  to  mere  titles  there  are  no  ancestral  recollections,  but  blood  can 
bequeath  warlike  and  exciting  tradilions,)  they  arc  stimulated  by  Ihe 
very  apprehensions  which  disarm  the  traders.     They  are  instinct  with 
the  Blackwood  spirit  of  resistance  ;  and  in  that  perverted  attachment 
to  freedom,  which  belongs  to  an  aristocracy,  they  deem  it  equally 
servile  to  obey  a  people  they  despise,  as  to  succumb  to  a  roinietry  they 
abhor.    And  of  these,  many  are  convinced,  surrounded  as  they  are  io 
their  visits  to  their  estates  by  admiring  subordinates,  that  their  cause 
is  less  unpopular  and  more  powerful  in  mere  numerical  force  than  it 
is  represented.    How  can  a  Chandos,  the  idol  of  his  county,  full  of 
courage  and  of  pride,  equally  respected  and  beloved  by  the  great  agri- 
cultural body  he  represents, — how  can  he  believe  you  when  you  tell 
him  that  the  Tories  are  hated  f — how  can  ho  listen  with  patience  to  Ihe 
lukewarm  concessions  of  Sir  Robert  Peel  ? — to  Ihe  threats  of  the  jour- 
nalists?— and  to  the  assertion  of  the  Whigs,  that  order  and  society  it- 
self rest  solely  on  their  continuance  In  office?    It  is  this  party  that 
Sir  Robert  Peel  must  perpetually  disgust.   Willing  to  hazard  all  thingi 
to  turn  out  the  ministry,  they  must  naturally  divide  themselves  from 
a  leader  who  is  wilting  to  concede  many  things  to  keep  the  ministry 
in  power. 

Such  is  the  aspect  of  the  once  united  and  solid  Tory  part j.^-andi  Ihe 
character  of  its  two  great  divisions,  between  which  the  demaraalioa 
becomes  dailv  more  visible  and  wide. 

Turn  your  eyes  now  to  the  ultra  Radicals:  what  •  motley,  cot- 
fused,  jarring  miscellany  of  irreconcilable  th(*orisls!  Do  two  of  them 
think  alike?  What  connexion  is  there  between  the  consistent  War- 
burton  and  the  contradictor v  Cobbelt?  What  harmonv  betwixt  the 
French  philosophy  of  this  man,  and  the  Englidi  prejudices  of  that? 
here  all  is  paper-money  and  passion,  there  all  frigidity  and  fundholding. 
Each  man,  ensconced  in  his  own  crotchets,  is  jealous  of  the  crotchets  of 
the  other.  Each  man  is  mad  for  popularity,  and  restless  for  position. 
Vainly  would  you  hope  to  consolidate  a  great  national  party  that  shall 
embrace  all  these  discordant  materials ;  the  best  we  can  do  is  to  ineer- 
porate  the  moro  reasonable,  and  leave  the  rest  as  isolated  8kirmisheii» 
who  are  rather  useful  to  harass  your  enemy,  than  to  unite  with  yoor 
friends.     For  do  not  believe  Ihat  all  who  call  themselves  your  frirail 
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are  so  in  reality ;  noTer  cease  to  recollect  poor  Strap  and  the  runaway 

eoat-helder ! 

Turn  next  to  the  great  Grey  party,  with  its  body  of  gold  and  its  Teet 
efelay;  what  a  magical  chemislry  ia  there  not  in  a  treasury  bench  1 

What  scattered  particles  can  it  not  conglomerate  1   What  antipathelic 
opposites  does  it  not  combine !    I  have  read  in  a  quack's  advertisomont 
thai  gold  may  be  made  the  most  powerful  of  cements — I  look  lo  the 
ministry  and  I  believe  it !     The  supporters  are  worthy  of  the  cabinet ; 
they  are  equally  various  and  equally  consolidated ;  they  shift  with  the 
ministers  in  every  turn ;  bow,  bend,  and  twist  with  every  government 
involution — to-day  they  repeal  a  fik,  to-morrow  restore  it ;  now  they 
.  insist  on  a  clauso  in  the  Irish  Tithe  Bill,  as  containing  its  best  principle 
—and  now  they  erase  it,  as  incontestably  the  most  obnoxious ;  they 
relhrct  on  the  placid  stream  of  their  serene  subservience  every  shadow 
in  the  April  heaven  of  ministerial  supremacy.     But  we  shall  find  on 
a  more  investigating  observation,  that  by  the  very  loyalty  of  their  fol- 
Iowers»  the  Grey  ministers  are  injuring  themselves,  *'  tJkejf  are  drag^ 
ging  their  friends  through  the  mire,**  they  are  directing  against  them 
the  wrath  of  their  constituents* — 'they  are  attracting  to  every  sinuosity 
of  creeping  complaisance,  the  indignation  and  contempt  of  tlie  country ; 
in  one  homely  sentence,  thet/  are  endangering  the  return  of  their 
present  majority  to  Ihe  fiejct  Parliament !     That  a  Whig  majority 
of  one  sort  or  another  will  be  for  some  years  returned  by  the  opera- 
tions of  the  Reform  Bill,  I  have  before  said  that  I  cannot  doubt ;  but 
the  next  majority  will  be  less  vast  and  less  confiding  than  the  present ! 
The  great  failing  of  the  ministers  is  want  of  unity, — the  Reform  Bill 
united  them,  and  during  its  progress  they  were  strong;  the  Reform 
Bill  passed,  they  had  no  longer  a  rallying  point ;  they  seem  divided  in 
opinion  upon  everything  else-— nay,  they  allow  the  misfortune.    What 
mysterious  hints  do  you  not  hear  from  every  minister  that  ho  is  not  of 
the  same  mind  as  his  brethren  ?   Did  not  Mr.  Stanley  declare  the  other 
night,  that  on  the  principle  of  rendering  church  property  at  the  disposal 
of  Parliament,  ho  would  be  disposed  to  divide  on  ono  side,  and  some 
of  his  companions  on  tho  other?    On  what  an  important  question  are 
these  declared  divisions  I  f 

This  want  of  unity  betrays  itself  in  all  manner  of  oscillations,  the 
most  ludicrous  and  undignified  I      Now    the  ministerial  peodabim 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbat  it  was  in  a  great  meaanre  the  vef7  danitkm  of  the 
mipisterial  mnjority  or  the  Commons  to  Lord  Grey  in  the  first  Reformed  Parliament, 
that  expelled  no  many  of  the  Grey  party  in  the  Parliament  that  succeeded.  Very 
few  of  the  Radicals  lost  their  seats. 

t  Note  to  Third  Edition. 

And  now,  in  correcting  the  third  edition  of  this  work,  this  Tery  principle  has 
ejected  Mr.  Stanley  from  the  Cabinet.  Again,  the  Cabinet  is  in  danger--it  is  dit- 
m>lTeii— Lord  Grey  has  retired— it  is  remodeUed— aad  ctruanly  noC  without  wii* 
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tooehes  the  Mountain  Bench ;  now  it  vibrates  to  the  erimson  eeat  of 
his  Grace  of  Weliinglon.  Planning  and  counter-planning,  bowing 
and  explaining,  saying  and  unsaying,  bullying  to-day  and  cringing  to- 
morrow, behold  the  melancholy  policy  of  men  who  clumsily  tltemfC 
what  Machiavcl  has  termed  the  finest  masterpiece  in  political  acieoee^ 
viz.  *'  to  content  the  people,  and  to  manage  the  nobles.** 

Pressed  by  a  crowd  of  jealous  and  hostile  suitors,  the  only  reaouna 
of  our  political  Penelopes  is  in  the  web  that  they  weave  to  coDciliale 
each»  and  unravel  in  order  to  bailie  all !  Hy  friends,  as  long  as  a  go- 
vernment lacks  unity,  believe  me  it  will  be  ever  weak  in  good,  and 
adherent  to  mischief.  A  man  must  move  both  legs  in  order  to  advance ; 
if  one  leg  stands  still,  he  may  flourish  with  the  other  to  all  eternity 
without  stirring  a  step.  Wo  must  therefore  see  if  we  cannot  oontriTa 
to  impart  unity  to  the  government,  should  we  desire  really  to  pro- 
gress. How  shall  we  eflect  this  object  ?  It  seems  to  me  that  we 
might  reasonably  ho|)e  to  eflect  it  in  the  formation  of  a  new»  auong, 
enlightened,  and  rational  party,  on  which  the  Government,  in  orderlo 
retain  oflice,  must  loan  for  support.  If  we  could  make  the  minialeis 
as  afraid  of  the  House  of  Commons  as  they  are  of  the  House  of  Peers, 
you  have  no  notion  how  mightily  we  should  brighten  their  wits  anl 
spirit  up  their  measures  ! 

But  the  most  singular  infatuation  in  the  present  Parliament  is,  that 
while  ministers  are  thus  daily  vacillating  from  every  point  in  the  eoin- 
pass,  we  are  eternally  told  that  we  must  place  unlimited  confidence  it 
them.  My  good  friends,  is  it  not  only  in  something  firm,  steady,  and 
consistent,  that  any  man  ever  places  confidence? — ^you  cannol  eonfide 
in  a  vessel  that  has  no  rudder,  and  which  one  wind  drives  out  of  sighl 
and  another  wind  as  suddenly  beats  back  into  port.  I  dare  day  Iha 
ministers  are  very  honest  men,  I  will  make  no  doubl  of  il.  God  far- 
bid  that  I  should !  I  am  trustful  in  human  integrity,  and  I  think 
honesty  natural  to  mankind;  but  political  confidence  is  given  to  oua 
not  only  in  proportion  to  their  own  honesty,  but  also  in  proporlion  Is 
the  circumstances  in  which  they  are  placed.  An  individual  nuy  i^ 
pose  trust  where  there  is  the  inclination  to  fulfil  engagement ;  bat  Ai 
destinies  of  the  people  are  too  grave  for  such  generous  credulity.  A 
nation  ought  only  to  place  its  trust  where  there  is  no  powmr  to  violala 
tlie  compact.  The  diflcrence  between  confidence  in  a  despoliam,  and 
confidence  in  a  rcprcscnladve  government,  is  this :  in  the  ibrmcr  we 
hope  everything  from  the  virtues  of  our  rulers ;  in  the  laUer*  Wi 


dom.     It  appears  tu  promise  indeed  less  individual  talent,  bot 
Btreni^th,  it  promittM  union. 

Note  to  PonrtA  Edition,  _^ 

It  promimd  union,  and  has  fuJfilled  tbe  promlie    llw  bulls         paA.~ 
▼miflient  arc  not  those  of  Lord  MMbounM't.  ig 
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would  leate  nothing  we  can  avoid  leaving,  Co  the  chance  of  their 
errors. 

This  large  demand  upon  opr  confidence  in  men  who  are  never  two 
days  the  same,  is  not  reasonable  or  just.  You  have  lost  that  coofi- 
dcDce ;  why  should  your  representatives  sacrifice  everything  to  a 
shadow^  which,  like  Peter  Schemirs,  is  divorced  from  its  bodily  sub* 
sUoce— -yourselves  ? 


CHAPTER  VII 

A  PICTURE  OF  THE  FmST  REFORMED  HOUSE  OP  COMMONS. 

It  seems,  then,  that  an  independent  party  ought  to  be  formed  strong 
enough  in  numbers  and  in  public  opinion,  to  compel  the  ministers  to  t 
firm,  a  consistent,  a  liberal,  and  an  independent  policy.  If  so  com- 
pelled, the  Government  would  acquire  unity  of  course,  for  those  of 
their  present  comrades  who  shrank  from  that  policy  which,  seemingly 
^c  most  bold,  is  in  troubled  times  really  the  most  prudent,  would 
naturally  fall  o(T  as  the  polk;y  was  pursued.  But  does  the  present 
House  of  Commons  contain  the  materials  for  the  formation  of  such  a 
parly  ?  I  think  that  we  have  reason  to  hope  that  it  may,  (here  are 
liule  less  than  a  hundred  members  of  liberal  opinions,  yet  neither 
lamely  Whig  nor  fiercely  Radical,  a  proportion  of  whom  are  already 
agreed  as  lo  ihe  expediency  of  such  a  parly,  and  upon  Ibc  immediate 
principles  it  should  allempt  (o  promote.  At  the  early  commencement 
of  ihe  first  session  of  the  Reform  Parliament  such  a  i)ar(y  ought  to  have 
formed  itself  at  once.  But  to  (he  very  name  of  Party,  many  had  a 
superstitious  objection.  Others  expected  more  from  the  Government 
than  the  Government  has  granted.  Some  asked  who  was  to  be  leader  ; 
aod  some  thought  it  a  plan  that  might  be  dtsagreeabie  io  ihe/eelingB 
of  Lord  Althorp. 

^  Rusticus  expectat  dum  defluat  amnis.** 

The  Stream  of  time  has  flowed  on,  and  Rusticus,  perhaps,  thinks 

'<  advisable  to  wait  no  longer.     As  a  theory,  I  dislike  the  formation 

^  parties.     I  will  show  you,  my  good  friends,  why,  if  you  wish  that 

independent  men  shall  be  useful  men,  a  party  at  this  moment  is  neces- 

^ly  10  practice. 

JqsI  walk  with  me  foto  ihe  House  of  CommonS'-there  I  mount 
i  fOQ  ile  ittdto  Ae  Speaker's  gallery.    The  debate  is 
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or  importance — it  is  six  o'clock — (he  debate  has  begun— it  goes  on  nrj 
smoothly  for  an  hour  or  two,  during  which  time  most  of  the  roemben 
are  at  dinner,  and  half  tlic  remaining  members  are  asleep.  Aware 
of  the  advantage  of  seizing  this  happy  season  of  tranquillity,  some  ei- 
pericnccd  prosers  have  got  the  hall  of  debate  in  their  own  hands;  they 
mumble,  and  paw,  and  toss  it  about,  till  near  (en  o'clock.  Tho  Home 
has  become  full ;  you  resettle  yourselves  in  your  seats,  you  fancy 
now  (he  debate  will  biggin  in  earnest ;  those  gentlemen  who  have  jmt 
entered  will  give  new  life  to  the  discussion.  They  are  not  tired  with 
the  prosing  ^OM  have  heard — they  come  fresh  to  the  field,  prepared  lo 
listen  and  applaud.  Alas,  you  are  much  mistaken !  these  genllemco 
do  not  come  to  improve  the  debate,  but  to  put  an  end  to  it  as  soon  as 
they  possibly  can.  They  cluster  round  the  bar  in  a  gloomy  galaxy;— 
like  the  stars,  *"  they  have  neither  speech  nor  language,  but  tlieir 
voicesareheard  among  them."  Hark!  a  low  murmur  of  ''question  ;**K 
creeps,  it  gathers,  and  now — a  cough! — fatal  sound  I— a  general  attack 
of  phthisis  seizes  upon  the  House.  All  tho  pulmonary  diseases  of 
pathology  seem  suddenly  let  loose  on  the  unfortunate  senalon: 
wheezing  and  sneezing,  and  puffmg  and  grunting,  till  at  last  Ihc  ripen- 
ing symphony  swells  into  one  mighty  diapason  of  simultaneous  jToaiM! 
You  would  think  the  whole  assembly  smitten  with  the  plague. 
Sounds  so  mournful,  so  agonizing,  so  inhuman,  and  so  ghastly,  wrre 
never  heard  before  !  Now  and  then  a  solemn  voice  proclaims  **  or- 
der;" a  momentary  silence  succeeds,  and  then,  with  a  lumultuoui 
reaction,  rush  once  more  from  nook  to  nook  the  unutterable  varieties 
of  discord ; 

**  Venti  velut  apnine  facto. 
Qui  data  porta,  ruunt,  et  terras  turbine  perflant" 

But  who  is  tho  intrepid  and  patient  member,  whom  at  short  aii 
dreary  intervals  you  hear  threading  with  wearied  voice  the  atm^ 
spherical  labyrinth  of  noise?  My  good  friends,  it  is  an  indepeadeil 
member,  he  has  no  party  to  back  him!  Exhausted  and  vanquisM, 
the  orator  drops  at  length.  Up  starts  a  Tory,  dull,  slow,  and  pom- 
pous; the  clamour  recommences,  it  is  stopped  short  by  fndigaaBi 
cries  of  "  hear,  hear! "  the  sound  of  "  order  "  grows  stern  and  coB- 
mandiog. 

"  Rex  .Colus  antro 
Luctantes  Tentot,  tempestateaque  aonoraa 
iBpcriopremit'* 

Minister  and  Tory  look  round,  and  by  meaning  looks  eqolii  alll»- 
tion  from  their  followers  *'  for  an  old  member  of  9uch  respeGtaUlilj  T 
The  noisier  of  the  iEolian  group  escape  in  sullen  silence  Ihrough  Iks 
side  doors. 
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"  Uni  Eornsque  Notusque  ruunt,  creberque  prooelUs 
Afrtciis.'* 

And  for  (he  next  half  hour  the  Tory  orator,  with  uninterrupted 
authority,  **  vexes  the  dull  ears  of  the  drowsy  men."  To  him  sue* 
cc^s  a  Whig,  perhaps  a  Minister ;  the  same  silence,  and  the  sam6 
security  of  prosing.  Mark,  my  friends,  both  these  gentlemen  had  t 
party  at  their  backs ! 

I  assure  yoii  thai  I  am  a  very  impartial  witnesson  these  (acts,  and  write 
nolatall  sorely ;  for,  being  very  well  contented  to  be  silent,  save  when  I 
have  anything  lo  say,  I  speak  but  seldom,  as  becomes  a  young  member 
— and  at  the  early  part  of  the  evening,  among  the  prosers.as  becomes  a 
modest  one.  It  has  never  therefore  been  my  lot  to  fall  a  victim  to  that 
ferocity  of  dissonance  which  I  have  attempted  todescribe.  But  member^ 
more  anxious  to  display  their  eloquence  than  I  am,  have  been  made 
so  sensible  of  the  impossibility  of  addressing  the  House  often,  without 
any  party  to  appeal  to  from  the  uproarious  decisions  of  the  bar,  thai  I 
believe  this  cause,  more  than  any  other,  has  driven  speech-loving 
gentlemen  into  the  idea  of  forming  an  independent  national  party.  A 
second  reason  that  has,  no  doubt,  had  its  weight  with  them  is  this  :  if 
t  member,  unsupported  by  others,  bring  forward  any  motion  that  he 
considers  of  importance,  he  is  accused  of  preventing  the  business  of  the 
night,* and  uprises  my  Lord  Althorp,  and  benevolently  puts  it  to  him, 
whether  he  will  persevere  in  his  motion  "against  the  general  sense 
of  the  House  ?"  Whereupon  the  Whigs  open  their  mouths,  and  emit 
a  considerable  cheer.  Perhaps  the  meml>er,  if  he  be  a  very  bold 
fellow,  perseveringly  proceeds,  the  House  being  excessively  thin  and 
excessively  sulky.  He  sits  down,  the  minister  rises,  and  shuffles  the 
whole  question  out  of  discussion,  by  observing  that  the  honourable 
gentleman  has  brought  it  forward  at  a  time  so  obviously  unfavour* 
able,  that,  without  giving  a  negative  to  the  principle,  he  shall  think  it 
[totidefn  verbis)  his  duty  to  throw  as  much  cold  water  upon  it  as  he 
possibly  can.  The  minister  having  thus  discharged  his  bucket,  every 
Whig  member  adds  a  thimbleful ;  the  cry  of  question  commences  by 
cock-crow,  and  the  motion  is  washed  out  of  the  House  as  fast  and  as 
fearfully  as  if  it  were  poison  ! 

No  wonder,  my  dear  friends,  that  you  have  been  complaining  of  si* 
lence  and  want  of  energy  in  your  independent  members;  (hey  most 
have  been  stubborn  spirits  indeed,  the  very  Molochs  of  Manhood,  to 
resist  such  discouraging  chills,  and  such  powerful  combinations.  Depend 

*  In  order  to  expedite  business,  it  it  •  party  custom  to  wmmi  omt  the  House  om 
an  independent  meni)>er*8  motion,  and  so  lose  a  nigbt  to  the  nation.  The  other  day, 
six  gentlemen  put  ofT  their  motions  one  after  another,  in  onler  **  not  to  take  up  the 
time  of  the  House  at  so  late  a  period  of  the  session.**  When  all  these  bad  thoa 
resigned  their  right  in  favour  of  ministers,  what  did  the  House  do?— proceed  witk 
the  ministerial  business  ?    No,  it  adjourned  tiU  the  next  da^  I 
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upon  it,  Ihal  so  far  as  energy  and  talk  arc  concerned,  the  independeil 
members  will  nol  displease  you,  if  (hey  once  resolve  to  unite.  For  mj 
part,  I  have  great  hopes,  should  (his  party  be  ever  properly  formed, 
that  the  stream  will  work  itself  tolerably  clear  from  the  muddiooiof 
its  source,  and  (hat  your  Reformed  Parliament,  which  dlMppoinli  yiw 
now,  will  in  a  year  or  two  sufficiently  content  you. 


CHAPTER  VIIl. 

Who  should  compose  this  Party,  and  what  should  lie  its  object8.-»The  adviali|i 
and  necet«sity  orstrong  govenimciit.-^Only  to  be  obtained  by  the  policy  of  Bcrf- 


iiig  Peopie  and  Govern uieiit  in  the  name  of  Siate.'^-^The  difTerenoe  beCt 
People  and  the  Public.^-ObsUcles  to  the  formation  of  a  National  Futj  la  the 
perils  that  threaten  the  Country. 


And  what  manner  of  men  will  (hey  be  who  shall  compose  this 
tional  parly?— My  friends,  they  cannot  bo  the  aristocrats.  The  aril* 
tocracy  on  either  side  are  pledged  to  old  and  acknowledged  facUoiii, 
one  part  to  (he  Tories,  ano(hcr  to  (he  Whigs  :  the  party  to  vhidi  I 
refer  must  necessarily  consist  chiefly  of  new  members,  and  of  mca 
wedded  to  no  hereditary  aflections.  So  far  so  well;  and  what  objects 
will  they  embrace? — That  is  more  than  I  can  pretend  to  aflirm ;  but  I 
know  what  objects  (hey  ought  to  embrace. 

In  the  first  place,  you  may  remember  that  in  a  previous  section  I 
observed,  that  of  late  years  (he  in(ellrctual  spiril  of  (he  lime  has  mergod 
in  (he  political  spirit;  so,  still  more  lately,  the  political  has  merged ii 
the  economical — you  only  (hink  at  present  of  what  you  can  save.  WalL 
then,  a  party  (hat  shall  obtain  your  opinion  and  represent  your  visheik 
must  consider  economy  before  all  things;  not  looking  to  niggard  and 
miserly  re(renchmen(s  alone,  not  converting  themselves  into  save-alb 
of  candle-ends  and  graters  of  cheese-parings ;  but  advocating  a  yigorooi 
and  large  retrenchment,  extending  from  the  highest  department  of  stale 
to  (he  lowest.     Never  mind  what  the  ministers  tell  as,  when  thejsif 
they  liave  done  their  possible  and  can  retrench  no  more.     So  said  Iht 
Canning  administration ;  and  ye(  (he  Duke  of  Wellington  rctiencbsi 
some  millions.  So  said  the  Duke  of  Wellington  after  his  relreochasenl; 
and  yet  (he  Whigs  have  retrenched  a  few  millions  more.    So  say  tha 
Whigs  now ;  1  Taney,  if  we  look  sharp,  and  press  them  hard,  that  «• 
shall  again  find  some  snug  terra  incognita  in  the  map  of  economy    lbs 
whole  of  (hat  chart  is  far  from  being  thoroughly  explored.  Relraneh- 
ment  should  be  the  first  object  of  (his  party ,— a  retrenchmeol  thalsiiBl 
permit  the  repeal  of  Iho  mo9t  oppressive  of  the  taxes,  the 
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ihe  malt-lax,  the  stamp  duty  od  polilical  knowledge.    I  say  boldly 
■ETREPiCHifENT;  foF,  bctweeo  you  and  me,  my  friends,  I  have  little 
faith  in  the  virtue  of  any  commutation  of  taxes.    I  have  studied  the 
intricacies  of  our  finance,   I  have  examined  the  financial  systems  of 
other  countries,  and  I  cannot  discover  any  very  large y£9ca/  benefit  as 
the  probable  result  of  new  combinations  of  taxation.  I  own  to  you  thai 
[  think  you  are  inclined  to  over-rate  the  merits  of  a  property-tax;  de-> 
yend  upon  it  that,  before  such  a  tax  existed  three  years,  you  would  be 
IS  loud  for  its  repeal  as  you  are  now  for  the  repeal  of  the  house  and 
RTindow  taxes ;  they  are  property-taxes,— of  a  less  just  nature,  I  grant. 
Ml  the  one  hand,  but  of  a  less  onerous  and  inquisitorial  nature  on  the 
>ther  : — an  immense  national  debt  renders  direct  taxation  a  dangerous 
experiment.     No ;  I  should  vote  for  a  property-tax,  in  lieu  of  other 
axes,  merely  as  a  temporary  expedient— as  an  expedient  that  would 
illow  us  time  to  breathe,  to  look  round,  to  note  well  what  retrench-' 
Dents  we  can  effect.  In  a  year  or  two  the  retrenchments  already  made 
rill  come  more  into  sensible  operation ;  in  a  year  or  two,  if  your  minds 
vere  made  easy  on  your  aflairs,  quiet  and  hope  would  increase  our 
rade,  and  therefore  our  revenue ;  in  a  year  or  two  new  savings  could 
«  effected,  and  the  property-tax,  if  imposed,  be  swept  away  :  this  is 
ho  sole  benefit  I  anticipate  from  its  imposition.    I  am  for  bold  and  rigid 
coDomy,  not  for  its  own  sake  alone,  but  because  I  believe,  my  friends, 
bat,  until  you  get  this  cursed  money-saving  out  of  your  heads,  until 
'ou  are  sensible  that  you  are  fairly  treated,  and  can  look  at  some- 
[ling  else  than  your  pockets,  you  will  not  be  disposed  to  examine 
iito  higher  and  belter  principles  of  government  than  its  mere  cheapness. 
n  vain  pleads  the  head  till  the  stomach  is  satisfied ;  in  vain  shall  we 
ntreat  you  to  regard  your  intellectual  and  moral  advancement,  till  we 
St  at  rest  your  anxiety  not  to  be  ruined. 

Economy,  then,  should  be  the  first  principle  of  such  a  party;  but 
ot  at  that  point  should  its  duties  be  limited.  It  is  from  a  profound 
nowledge  of  the  character  of  the  people  to  whom  legislation  is  to  be 
pplied,  that  statesmen  should  legislate.  I  have  said,  in  my  first 
ook,  that  the  main  feature  of  your  character  is  industry ;  industry, 
lierefore,  should  be  supported  and  encouraged.  I  have  said  next, 
tiat  the  present  disposition  of  the  aristocratic  influence  weakens  and 
egrades  you;  that  disposition  should  be  corrected  and  refined.  I 
ave  said,  thirdly,  that  a  monarchy  is  your  best  preservative  from 
3tire  deliverance  to  the  domination  of  brute  wealth  and  oligarchical 
icendency;  the  monarchy  should  be  strengthened  and  confirmed. 

have  said,  again,  that  an  established  Church  preserves  you  from 
naticism  and  the  worst  cdects  of  your  constitutional  gloom:  an 
lablished  Church  should  bo  jealously  preserved;  mark  me,  its  pre- 
nration  does  not  forbid-— no,  it  necessitates — its  reform.     I  have 
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said  that  a  malcrial  and  sordid  standard  of  opinion  has  foiUMd  itadf 
in  tho  heart  of  your  commercial  tendencies;  and  this  standard,  bf 
organized  education,  by  encouragement  to  that  national  splril  mhick 
itself  gives  encouragement  to  literature,  to  science,  and  to  art,— by  a 
noble  and  liberal  genius  of  legislation,  we  ought  to  purify  and  to  eialU 
This  last  object  neither  Whig  nor  Tory  has  e\er  dreamt  of  effecling. 
These  are  the  main  objects  which  your  national  party  should  haveia 
tiew.    A  more  vast  and  a  more  general  object,  to  which,  I  fear,  no 
party  is  yet  prepared  to  apply  itself,  seems  to  mo  to  bo  thia.-^lo  meiia 
(he  names  of  People  and  of  Government,  to  unite  them  both  in  the 
word  State.    Wherever  you  see  a  good  and  a  salutary  coDStitutkm, 
there  you  see  the  great  masses  of  the  population  wedded  to  and  min- 
gled with  tho  state ;  there  must  bo  energy  to  ensure  prompt  and  efl- 
cient  legislation :  energy  exists  not  where  unity  Is  wanting.     In  Den- 
mark and  Prussia  is  the  form  of  absolute  monarchy;  but  nowhera 
are  the  people  happier  or  more  contented,  because  in  those  coualriei 
they  are  utterly  amalgamated  with  the  slate — the  state  protecli,  anil 
educates,  and  cherishes  them  all.     In  America  you  behold  repub- 
licanism ;  but  the  stale  is  equally  firm  as  it  is. in  Denmark  or  Prussia, 
the  people  equally  attached  to  it,  and  equally  bound  up  in  its  exbteooe. 
In  these  opposite  conslilutions  you  behold  equal  energy,  because  equal 
unity.    Ancient  nations  teach  us  the  same  truth :  in  Rome,  in  Athens, 
in  Carthage,  the  peojile  were  strong  and  prosperous  only  while  the 
people  and  llie  slate  were  one.     But  away  with  ancient  examples !  let 
us  come  back  to  common  sense.    Can  the  mind  surrender  itself  to 
its  highest  exertions  when  distracted  by  disquietude  and  disconteot? 
The  mind  of  one  individual  reflects  the  mind  of  a  people,  and  hap- 
piness in  either  results  from  the  consciousness  of  security ; — but  yoa 
are  never  secure  while  you  are  at  variance  with  your  governmenL 
In  a  well-ordered  conslilution,  a  constitution  in  harmony  with  its 
subjects,  each  citizen  confounds  himself  with  the  state;  he  is  proud  that 
ho  belongs  to  it ;  the  genius  of  the  whole  peojile  enters  into  his  soal; 
he  is  nut  one  man  only,  he  is  inspired  liy  the  mighty  force  of  IhecooH 
munity;  he  feds  the  dignity  of  the  nation  in  himself— he  beholds  him- 
self in  the  dignity  of  the  nation.    To  unite,  then,  the  People  and  Ihe 
Government,  to  prevent  that  jealousy  and  antagonism  of  power  vhidl 
we  iM'hold  at  present,  each  resisting  each  to  their  common  weakness 
to  merge,  in  one  word,  bulb  names  in  the  name  of  State,  we  must  Bfst 
advance  the  popular  principle  to  satisfy  the  peoole,  and  then  preveota 
conceding  government  by  creating  a  directive  one.    At  preaeut,  Wlf 
iViends,  you  only  perceive  the  (lovernment  when  it  knocks  at  your  daor 
for  taxes;  you  couple  with  its  name  tlic  idea  not  of  prolecllon.  butflf 
extortion;  but  1  wuuld  \vi*>h  that  you  should  see  the  Govemnwit 
educating  your  children,  and  encouraging  your  acicoce.  and  iBcfto- 
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■KidicioD  of  joor  poor;  I  wish  yoa  to  warm  whiB^Hwtar 
oaniQ,  with  a  graterul  and  referent  sense  of  enlighlertQuent  and 
>n;  I  wish  you  to  l)eho!d  all  your  great  Public  Blessings  repoatf 
its  shadow ;  I  wish  you  to  feel  advancing  towards  (hat  unceasing .,  ; 
lealable  aroelioralion  which  I  flrmly  believe  to  be  theoomrooii'  ^'^ 
of  mankind,  with  a  sleady  march  and  beneath  a  beloved' 

I  wish  that  every  act  of  a  beneficent  Reform  should  neem  U> 
her  conceded  nor  extorted.— but  as  a  pledge  of  a  sacred  and 
love ;— the  legitimate  offspring  of  one  (Ulhful  and  indlssolubll 
^ween  the  Power  of  a  People  and  the  Majesty  of  a  State! 
I  what  I  mean  by  a  directive  government ;  and  a  govenioaot 
(d  is  always  strong— strong  not  for  evil,  but  tot  good.  I  know 
lagine  that  a  good  government  aJkeiiU  be  a  weak  govemmeol, 

the  pople  should  thus  sway  and  mould  It  at  their  will.  BitC 
people,  do  not  sway  a  feeble  government— I  should  bedelighted 
id ;  for  the  people  are  calm  and  reasoning,  and  have  a  profound 
*  the  universal  interest.  But  you  have  a  false  likeness,  my 
Mids;  a  vile,  hypocritical,  noisy,  swaggering  fellow,  that  is 
taken  for  you,  and  whom  the  journalists  invariably  swear  by, 
tture  that  is  called  *'  The  Public  :"  I  know  not  a  more  prag* 

conceited  animal  than  this  said  Public.  You  are  immortal, 
Public  is  the  grub  of  a  day;  he  floats  on  the  mere  surface  of 
^allows  down  llie  falsest  opinions ;  lie  spouls  forth  the  noisiest 
i;  what  ho  says  one  hour  he  unsays  the  next ;  he  is  a  thing  of 
nd  caprices,  of  follies  and  of  frenzies.  And  it  is  this  wrangling 
How  pretender,  it  is  the  Public,and  not  the  People,  that  die- 
a  feeble  government  1 

liave  been  misled  if  you  suppose  a  strong  government  is  ncces- 
lostile  to  you  :  coercive  governments  are  not  strtmg  ones  : 
nents  are  never  strong  save  when  they  suit  the  people,  but  a 
ncnt  truly  strong  would  be  efiicient  in  good ;  it  would  curb  arre- 
ts well  as  licentiousness.  Government  was  strong  when  it 
your  Reform  Bill  through  the  House  of  Lords ;  Government 
$ak  when  it  sacrinced  to  the  Lords  the  marrow  of  the  Irish 
ill.  An  united  Stale,  and  a  strong  government,— such  should 
illerior  objects  of  a  national  party  really  wise  and  Brmly  honest. 

members  of  such  a  party  should  dismiss  all  petty  ambition,  all 
»f  ofTlce  for  themselves;  they  are  not  strong  enough,  for  years 
nnol  be  strong  enough,  without  base  and  unnatural  alliances, 
ish  the  hope  of  coming  into  iK>wer  with  the  necessary  effect, 
tiould  limit  their  endeavours  to  retain  the  best  of  the  praaeol  Mi* 
in  ofllce,  and  to  compel  them  to  a  consistent  and  generous  po* 
hey  should  rather  imitate  tho  watch-dog,  than  aspira  lo tho SDOg 
of  the  shepherd. 
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This,  my  friends,  is  the  outline  of  what,  in  my  poor  opinion,  int- 
tional  parly  ought  to  he ;  but  I  own  (o  you,  that  when  I  look  to  the 
Tarious  component  parts  of  such  an  association ;  when  I  reflect  hov 
diillcult  it  must  be  to  unite  Ihc  scruples  of  some,  and  to  curb  the  deiire» 
ofolhers,  I  limilmy  present  hopes  to  a  very  small  portion  of  thebeDcfil 
it  could  attain.  It  is  for  you  to  widen  tlie  sphere  of  that  benefit  by  a 
Tigilanco  towards  its  efTorls,  and  an  approbation  of  ita  courage.  ShoaU 
it  remain  unformed  after  all — should  its  elements  jar  prematorelj— 
should  it  dissolve  of  itself— should  it  accomplish  none  of  ill  okjeds; 
and,  for  want  of  some  such  ground  of  support  to  good  GoTemmaot, 
and  of  fear  to  bad,  should  each  succeeding  Ministry  becompolied  to  a 
wavering  and  ambiguous  policy,— I  behold  the  most  serious  cause  nl 
apprehension  and  alarm.     I  look  beyond  the  day;  I  see  tn  immeBie 
ozpcndilure,  an  imi)overished  middle  class,  an  ignorant  population,  a 
huge  debt,  the  very  magnitude  of  which  tempts  to  dishonesty;  I  be- 
hold a  succession  of  hasty  experiments  and  legislative  quackeries- 
feuds  between  the  agriculturist*  and  the  fund-holder— ''scrambles"  at 
the  national  purse;    tamperings  with  the  currency,  and  hazardooi 
commutations  oftazes ;  till  liaving  run  through  all  the  nostrums  which 
Ignorance  can  administer  to  the  impatience  of  Disease,  we  shall  come 
to  that  last  dread  operation,  of  which  no  man  can  anticipate  tbe  result! 


CHAPTER  THE  LAST. 

THE  AUTHOR'S  APOLOGY. 

A!«D  now,  my  dear  friends,  but  little  remains  for  me  to  say.  Tear 
wcKare  has  ever  been  to  me  that  object,  which  above  all  olhen  has 
excited  my  ambition,  and  linked  itself  with  my  desires.  From  my 
boyhood  to  this  hour,  it  is  to  the  condition  of  great  masses  of  men  Ihst 
my  interest  and  my  studied  have  been  directed ;  it  is  for  their  ame- 
lioration and  enlightenment  that  I  have  been  a  labourer  and  an  m* 
thuiiast.     Yes,  I  say,  enthusiast ! — for  when  a  man  is  sincere,  en- 


*  I  firmly  believe  Uiat  if  the  National  Debtor  be  ever  in  danger,  die  fhtri 
will  come  leRs  Trom  Xh*:  Itadicals  than  tbe  country  gentlemen,  viho  are  jcaloHSf 
the  fii  ml -holder,  or  crippled  with  mortgages.  The  day  after  the  repeal  of  Mf  the 
Malt  Ta&  (leaving  a  large  deficit  in  the  Kcveniie;  wai  carried,  1  naked  oee  efili 
principal  HU|>porUTi  >  popular  and  inflci>endcnl  country  gentleman),  bow  he  pfe- 
posed  to  rt'pair  (he  deficit  ?»"  By  a  tnx  of  2  per  cent."  quoth  he,  "npoa  M 
Fundholder!'*— "And  if  that  docs  not  suffice?"  atkedl.— ^*Wlqrp  tbcm,  Wti 
tai  him  4  per  cent,"  was  the  honest  ri'joinder  i       . 
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thoBiasiii  wanns  him ;  when  useful,  enthusiasm  directs.    Nothing  cao 
•ustain  our  hopes  for  mankind,  amidst  their  own  suspicion  of  our  mo- 
tives and  misconstruction  of  our  aims, — amidst  the  mighty  obstadM 
that  oppose  every  ode  who  struggles  with  Old  Opinion, — and  the  i^ 
Dumerable  mortifications,  that  are  as  the  hostile  winds  of  the  seal, 
driving  it  back  upon  the  haven  of  torpor  and  self-seeking ; — save  that 
unconquerable  and  generous  zeal  which  results  from  a  hearty  faith  in 
our  own  honesty,  and  a  steady  conviction  of  that  tendency  and  power 
TO  PROGRESS,  which  the  whole  history,  as  well  of  Philosophy  as  of 
Civilisation,  assures  us  to  be  the  prerogative  of  our  race  !     If  I  have, 
in  certain  broad  and  determined  opinions,  separated  myself  from  many 
of  your  false  and  many  of  youv^l  friends ;  if  I  have  not  followed  the 
more  popular  leaders  of  the  day  against  our  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ment, or  against  a  monarchical  constitution  of  government,  it  is  not 
because  I  believe  that  any  minor  interests  should  be  consulted  before 
your  own ;  it  is  not  because  I  see  a  sanctity  in  hereditary  delusions,  or 
in  the  solemn  austerities  of  power  ;  it  is  not  because  I  deny  that  in 
some  conditions  of  society  a  republic  may  be  the  wisest  government,* 
or  because  I  maintain  that  where  certain  standards  of  moral  opinion 
be  created,  an  endowed  establishment  is  necessary  to  the  public  virtue; 
but  it  is,  because  I  consider  both  Institutions  subordinate  to  your  wel- 
fare; it  is  because  I  put  aside  the  false  mists  and  aulhoriti^  of  the 
past  and  regard  diligently  the  aspect  of  the  present ;  it  is  because  on 
the  one  hand  I  feel  persuaded,  viewing  the  tendencies  which  belong 
to  our  time,  and  the  moral  bias  of  the  general  feeling,  which,  while 
often  seeming  to  oppose  an  aristocracy,  inclines  equally  (in  its  opposi- 
tion) to  aristocralic  fallacies,  whether  of  wealth  or  of  station,  that  your 
republic  would  not  be  a  true  and  sound  democracy,  but  the  pcrpetuater 
of  the  worst  influences  which  have  operated  on  your  character  and 
your  laws ; — and  because,  on  the  other  hand,  I  dread  that  the  elTects 
of  abolishing  an  endowed  Church  would  be  less  visible  in  the  reform 
of  superstitions,  than  in  the  gloomy  advances  of  fanaticism.     If  I  err 
in  these  opinions,  it  is  for  your  sake  that  I  err  ;  if  I  am  right,  let  us 
look  with  somewhat  of  prudent  jealousy  at  the  declamations  and  sar- 
casms which  spring  from  a  partial  and  limited  survey  of  the  large 

*  Were  I,  in  this  work,  giving  myself  up  to  Ihc  speculative  and  conjectural  phi- 
losophy of  Politics,  I  shoiilil  1)0  quite  willing  to  allow  my  conviction  that,  as  yet,  we 
have  scarce  passed  the  threshold  or  Legislative  Science;  and  that  vast  and  organic 
changes  will  hereafter  take  place  in  the  elements  of  Government  and  the  social 
condition  of  the  World.  But  I  suspect  that  those  changes  will  he  favourable  to  the 
concentration,  not  of  power,  but  of  the  executive  direction  of  power,  into  the  fewe»t 
possible  hands ;  as  being  at  once  energetic  and  responsible  in  proportion  to  such  a 
concentration,  i  think  Ihen  that  the  (lepresentative  System  itself  will  not  be  found 
that  admirable  invention  which  it  is  now  asserted  to  be.  But  these  are  distant  the- 
ories, not  adapted  to  this  age,  and  must  be  reserved  for  the  visions  of  the  closet.  Ht 
nouf  is  the  most  useful  Politician,  who  grapples  the  closest  with  the  time. 
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principles  of  practical  polity ;  a  survey  which  coDfouDds  every  oih 
popular  action  of  a  king  willi  iIh*  queslioQ  of  a  mooarchy ;  every  failing 
of  a  priest,  with  tlic  consideration  of  an  establishment ;  which  to-day 
insinuates  a  republic,  because  the  King  dines  with  a  Tory,  and  to- 
morrow denounces  an  establislinient,  because  a  bishop  votes  against 
the  Whigs/  These  are  the  cries  of  party,  and  have  no  right  to 
response  from  the  moro  deep  and  thoughtful  sympathies  of  a  nation. 
Believe  me,  once  more,  and  onco  for  all,  if  there  be  a  pretender 
of  whom  the  people  should  beware,  it  is  that  stage  mummer-^e 
Public  1 

Come  what  may  in  the  jar  and  conillct  of  momentary  interests,  it  is 
with  the  permanent  and  progressive  ii#rest  of  the  people,  that  the 
humble  writer  who  addresses  you  stands  or  falls,  desiring  indeed  to 
proportion  your  power  to  your  knowledge,  but  only  because  believing 
that  all  acquisitions  of  authority,  whether  by  prince  or  people,  which 
exceed  the  capacity  to  preserve  and  the  wisdom  to  direct,  are  brief  and 
perilous  gains  ;  lost  as  soon  as  made  ;  tem|Uing  to  crude  speeulations, 
and  ending  possibly  in  ruin.  Every  imprudence  of  the  popular  power 
is  a  step  to  despotism,  as  every  excess  of  the  oligarchical  power  te  the 
advance  of  the  democratic. 

Farewell,  my  dear  friends.  We  part  upon  the  crisis  of  nnconjectar 
able  evipts. 

**  Froin  this  shoal  and  sand  of  Time 
^'e  leap  the  life  to  come.** 

Gladly  indeed  would  I  pass  from  dealings  with  the  policy  of  the 
present,  to  the  mure  tempting  speculations  u|H)n  the  future ;  but  the 
sky  is  uncertain  and  overcast;  and  as,  my  friends,  you  may  observe 
on  a  clouded  niuhl,  lliat  tlie  earth  g«ithers  no  dew,  even  so  it  is  not  in 
these  dim  and  unliuliled  hours  that  tlie  prophetic  thirst  of  ftiilosophf 
may  atlain  to  those  lieavenlier  influences  which  result  from  a  serener 
sky,  and  enable  her  to  promise  heallli  and  freshness  to  tlie  aspect  of 
tlie  morrow. 


*  Whether  or  not  the  Hi  shops  should  haTe  thr  priTilrpi  to  vote  in  Partial 
a  (]iK'stioii  1  sh:i1l  not  hvrr  attempt  to  drcidr.  Fur  thr  sake  of  remoring  the 
l)liMliiiii.'iit  itscll  IVoiii  iIk*  prrpi'iual  «laii^i'r  ol'j.ii  riii^,  in  its  ositiMisihlc  heads,  agaioflt 
the  (ipiiiions  mid  passions  ot  the  peoplr,  the  pi'iv.itioii  of  that  privilege  might  he  de- 
Kiruhli*,  and  t''iid  rvi'ii  to  the  pn>Ki>rvalii>ii  and  popularity  of  the  Church;  but  1 
Lt'setvli  thi'  riMili'r  to  mark  that  iiotliin^  ran  la*  more  unjust  than  the  presteat  crj 
B^^li'lU!^i  **  the  tiinr-stTviii^'*  iuu\  **  h(Tviii(\  "  ol'thr  episcopal  l>eiich  !  What  I  vbra 
fur  the  tiist  time  the  prelates  have  ri't'iised  all  ir.ctaiion  Truiu  the  (iorernment,  havf 
bC'paraii'il  tlieiiiieUeH  \\hoil\  iVoni  niinistprial  tiMiipiation.  have  with  ohstinale  6ilr- 
lilv  cliini;  lasi  to  a  tailing  p*>rty,  wliieli  c;tiuiot  lor  >enrs  longer  thao  those  whirh 
usually  remain  to  men  \\hi»  have  won  to  ejiiseopal  honoiirrt,  lie  rentored  lo  penu- 
iicnt  piJUtM' !— v\liat,  mnr  do  you  aeen^e  tli<  ni  of  time-Nening  and  ftcnrilily  !  Jdul 
it  is  exactly  herausc  they  rrrusr  to  ser\e  the  time,  exactly  becauke  they  abjwvKr* 
viliiy  to  the  JooiinaDt  po\\ers,  that  the  public  aiuil  them. 
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N«cftintj  of  «  Mioif ter  and  Board  of  lutractioii.— Edocatieo  btm  Wea  rttardod  by  Uto 

lndisRrctioo  of  iU  Defenders.— Necessity  of  makiog  Ueiigioa  its  OrouDdwork.—TlM 
Difllcultles  of  diiferini^  Sects  obviated.— Reference  to  Prassia — ^Tbe  Eipediencj  tf  ia- 
corporating  Labour  Schools  with  all  lotellectaal  Schools. —Heads  of  a  proposed  NatioMl 
Edncation.— Schools  fur  Teachers.— Evidence  adduced  of  (heir  Necessity  and  Ad- 
vantage.—How  shall  the  Schools  be  supported  as  to  Funds  ? 

In  my  remarks  upon  PopulAr  Education,  1  cndeavoared  to  show  that  It  WM  not 
CBough  to  found  schools  without  prescribing  also  the  outline  of  a  real  ednettfoa 
—that  a  constant  vigilance  was  necessary  to  preserve  schools  to  the  oi^eel 
of  their  endowment — to  protect  them  from  the  aboslre  influences  of  Thne, 
and  to  raise  the  tone  and  quality  of  education  to  that  level  on  which  alone  H  era  be 
considered  the  producer  of  knowledge  and  of  vlrtne.  By  the  parallel  of  Prassia  1 
attempted  to  convey  a  notion  of  the  immense  difference  of  education  in  that  coontry, 
which  makes  education  a  state  affair,  and  this  country,  in  which,  with  equal  zeal; 
and  larger  capital,  it  is  left  to  the  mercy  ot  mdividuah.  If,  then,  wc  are  to  have 
a  general — an  oniversal — education,  let  it  be  an  education  over  which  the  govern- 
ment shall  preside.  1  demand  a  Minister  of  Public  Instruction^  who  shall  be  at  the 
head  of  the  department :  —  I  dnnand  this,  1st,  Hecausc  such  an  appointment  will 
give  a  moral  weight  and  dinnily  to  education  ilself ;  2dly,  Because  we  require  to 
concentre  the  responsihilily  in  one  person  who  shall  be  amenable  to  Parliament 
and  the  Public.  lie  shall  have  a  Council  to  assist  him,  and  his  and  their  constant 
vigilance  and  allenlion  shall  be  devoted  to  the  system  over  which  they  preside. 

It  is  indeed  true  ihal  wc  cannot  transfer  to  this  country  the  wholesale  education 
of  Prussia  ;  in  the  latter  it  is  compulsory  on  parents  to  send  their  children  to  school, 
or  to  prove  that  they  educate  them  at  home.  A  compulsory  obligation  of  thai  nature 
would,  at  this  time,  bo  too  stem  for  England ;  we  must  trust  father  to  moral  than 
legislative  compulsion.  Fortunately  so  great  a  desire  for  education  is  springing 
up  among  all  cla.<<ses,  that  the  government  bas  only  to  prepare  the  machine  in  order 
to  procure  the  supply.  Kvery  where  the  feeling  Is  in  favour  of  education,  and 
only  two  apprehensions  are  enlisted  against  it ;  both  of  these  apprehensions  wc 
must  conciliate.  The  lirst  is,  lest  iu  general  instruction  religion  sUoild  be  ne- 
glected ;  the  second,  lest  in  teaching  the  poor  to  think  we  should  forget  that  they  are 
born  to  labour.    1  say  we  ought  to  conciliate  both  these  classes  of  the  timid. 

1  am  perfectly  persuaded,  thai  nothing  has  been  more  unfortunate  for  popular 
education  in  this  country  than  the  pertinacity  wiih  which  one  class  have  fmlsted  on 
coupling  it  soleljf  with  the  EslablUhcd  religion,  and  the  alarming  expedient  of  tho 
other  class  in  excluding  religion  aUogeihc. .     With  rtt^pect  to  the  last,  1  shalt  aol 

SO  • 
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here  pause  to  enter  into  a  tlieoti>gica1  discussion ;  1  shall  not  spctk  of  the  advanUge 
or  the  disadvantage  of  strengthening  moral  ties  by  religious  hopes  ;  or  of  esUblith- 
iDgODe(i\ed  and  certain  standard  of  morals,  ^hich,  containing  alt  the  broader 
principles,  need  not  forhid  the  more  complicated  ; — a  standard  which  slialt  keep 
us  from  wandering  \ery  far  into  the  multirorm  theories  and  schisms  in  which  Ihe 
vagaries  of  mere  speculative  moralists  have  so  often  misled  morality.  On  these 
advantages,  if  such  they  be,  I  will  not  now  descant.  1  am  writing  as  a  legislator, 
desirous  of  obtaining  a  certain  end,  and  1  atn  searching  for  the  means  to  obtain 
it.  I  wish,  then,  to  establish  an  Universal  Education.  1  look  round;  I  seethe 
desire  for  it;  L  see  also  tin*  materials,  but  so  scattered,  so  disorganized  are  those 
materials,  so  m^my  didlculties  of  action  are  in  the  way  of  the  desire,  that  1  am  na- 
turally covetous  or  all  the  assistance  I  can  obtain.*  I  sec  a  vast,  wealthy,  and  ma- 
niflcent  clergy,  not  bent  against  education,  but  already  aniious  to  diflfusc  it,  already 
founding  schools,  already  educating  nearly  800,000  pupils; — I  look  not  only  to 
them,  but  to  the  influence  they  command  among  their  friends  and  flock;  I  consi- 
der and  balance  the  weight  of  their  names  and  wealth,  and  the  grave  sanction  of 
their  evangelical  authority.  Shall  1  have  these  men  and  this  power  with  me  or 
against  me?  That  is  the  question.  On  the  one  hand,  if  1  can  enlist  them.  I 
obtain  a  most  ctlicient  alliance ;  on  the  other  hand,  if  I  enlist  them,  what  are  Ihe 
disadvantages?  if  indeed  they  tell  me  th<it  they  will  teach  religion  only,  and  that, 
but  by  the  mere  mechanical  learning  of  certain  lessons  in  the  Bible— if  they  reftise 
to  extend  and  strengthen  a  more  general  knowledge  applicable  to  the  daily  purposes 
of  lire — such  as  1  have  described  in  the  popular  education  of  Prussia-^IA^n,  Indeed, 
1  might  be  contented  to  dispense  with  their  assistance.  But  /«  this  the  case .'  1 
do  not  believe  it.  L  have  conversed,  1  have  corresponded  with  many  of  the  clergy, 
who  arc  attached  to  the  cause  of  religious  education,  and  no  men  luve  eipressed 
themselves  more  aniious  to  combine  with  it  all  the  secular  and  citizen  instruction 
that  we  can  desire.     What  is  it,  then,  that  they  demand?    What  Is  the  sicrifice 


*  I  am  happy  in  this  opinion  to  fortify  niyAelf  by  the  expression  of  a  similar 
in  M.  Cousio,  in  \ihi«:h  it  is  diHicult  to  say  whf  thcr  we  should  admire  moat  the  eloqaeDce, 
or  ihe  sagacity,  or  the  coiiiiiiud  sense.     I  subjoin  some  extracts : 

^  The  I  opular  schtKjU  of  a  nation, '  he  says,  in  recommending  the  outline  cif  a  geaeral 
education  for  France  to  M.  Moutalivet,  **  oii>>ht  to  be  |>enetrHted  with  the  religkma  apirit 
of  that  nation.  Is  Chrixtianity,  or  is  it  not,  the  relii^iun  of  the  people  of  France?  We 
must  allow  tiiat  it  is.  'I'lien,  1  ask,  shall  we  re<>pect  the  reliKion  of  the  people,  or  shall 
we  destniy  it  ?  If  we  undertake  the  dt-structiou  of  Christ innity.  then,  1  own,  we  asuat  take 
care  not  to  teach  it.  liut  if  we  do  not  propose  to  ourselves  tliat  end,  we  mast  tench  oar 
children  the  faith  which  iias  c\\  ilizcd  (heir  p.irrnts,  and  the  liberal  spirit  of  which  baa  pre- 
|iared  and  austainn  our  ^rcat  inodi^rn  institutions.  *  *  *  ReliKiun,  in  my  eyea,  ia  the  best 
hane  of  }Ni|iul.ir  inatrurtinn.  I  kiiuw  a  httle  ol'Kurope  ;  niiwliere  have  I  aeenxood  acboob 
for  the  peoiile  \>hi're  the  Chiictiin  (liiinty  w.is  twt.  *  *  *  Inhuman  aorietiea  there  are 
some  tliii  i^s  tor  tin.*  ar(-<ini]>liiiiiitfiit  ol' wiiit-h  Virtue  is  nect'8>ary  ;  or,  when  apeaking  oC 
the  Rreat  uidsses.  Htlij;iou  !  W'lTt-  \uu  to  l-t\ish  tiie  treasuies  of  the  state,  to  tax  pariik 
and  district,  still  you  cn'iM  iiut  dispi'ii^e  witii  Christian  cliarit}  ;  or  with  that  apirit  of  haa- 
bleiH-rtsand  Sf  It'-r*  slrdint.  ol'coMi.i;'.rtius  resignation  and  intKlrst  dignity,  which  Christianity, 
well  niiderstiMM]  and  W' II  t.in^iit,  ran  alone  jjive  to  the  instruction  of  the  poor.*  *  *  It 
would  Ik*  niTcMsai)  to  cal!  Itcii^ion  to  ourai<i^  wrr*-  it  only  n  mutter  of  finance.** 

If  .\1.  Con*-in.  ti  |ihil<MO|ilifr,  imre  i»erKecuted  by  thr  p  ir.stlioo'l,  thus  feels  the  pcactiral 
necessity  of  ciiltstip;;  i<  li.{iuii  on  tiif  suli*  ot' eilutatiou  in  i'rauce;  the  necessity  is  far 
greater  in  England.  Fur  lit- r**  Christiiinity  is  fur  more  dee pl\  rooted  in  the  land;  heia 
the  churcli  is  a  more  wealth)  friend  or  a  more  powerful  foe ;  here,  too,  the  clutfch  HlW^y 
to  befriend  educatioo-^there^  to  resist  it. 
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I  must  make  in  order  to  obtain  their  assistance?  Tlicy  demand  that  the  Christian 
religion  be  constituted  the  foundation  of  instruction  in  a  Christian  country.  You, 
the  Philosopher,  say,  **  I  do  not  wish  to  prevent  religion  being  taught ;  but  to  pre- 
vent the  jar,  and  discord,  and  hindrance  of  religions  differences,  I  wish  to  embrace 
all  sects  in  one  general  plan  of  civil  instruction  ;  let  religious  instructions  t>e  given 
|>7  the  parents  or  guardians  of  the  children  according  to  their  several  persuasions." 

I  believe  nothing  can  be  more  honest  than  the  intentions  of  the  philosopher  ; 
I  know  many  most  excellent  Christians  of  the  same  way  of  thinking.  But  how, 
sir — 1  address  the  philosopher  again — how  can  you  for  a  moment  accuse  the  clergy 
of  the  Established  Church  of  intolerance  in  refusing  to  listen  to  your  suggestion  ? 
How,  in  common  duty, -and  common  conscience,  can  they  act  otherwise?  RcTerse 
the  case.  Suppose  the  churchman  said,  '*  We  will  found  a  system  for  the  ednct- 
tion  of  the  whole  people,  we  will  teach  nothing  but  Religion  in  it,  not  ooe  word 
of  man's  civil  duties  ;  not  that  we  wish  to  prevent  the  pupil  acquiring  civil  kooiv^ 
ledge,  but  because  we  wish  to  avoid  meddling  with  the  jarring  opinions  as  to  what 
form  of  it  shall  be  taught.  Whatever  civil  knowledge  the  children  shall  possess, 
lei  their  parents  and  guardians  teach  them  out  of  school,  according  to  their  several 
theories." 

Would  the  philosopher  agree  to  this  ?  No,  indeed,  nor  1  either.  Why  then 
should  we  ask  a  greater  complaisance  from  the  ecclesiastic?  he  cannot  think, 
unless  he  be  indeed  a  mercenary  and  a  hypocrite,  the  very  Swiss  of  religion — that 
religious  knowledge  is  less  necessary  than  civil  instruction.  He  cannot  believe 
that  the  understanding  alone  should  be  cultivated,  and  the  soul  forgotten.  But  in 
fact,  if  we  were  to  attempt  to  found  a  wholesale  national  education,  in  which  reli- 
gious instruclion  were  not  a  necessary  and  pervading  principle,  1  doubt  very  much 
if  public  opinion  would  allow  it  to  be  established ;  and  iam  perfectly  persuaded  that 
it  could  not  be  rendered  permanent  and  complete.  In  the  Orst  place,  the  clergy 
would  bejusliy  alarmed  :  they  would  redouble  their  own  eCTorts  to  dilTuse  their  own 
education.  In  a  highly  Christian  coiiiiliy,  tlir  y  would  obtain  a  marked  preference 
for  their  establishments ;  a  certain  taint  and  disrepute  rvould  ttc  cast  on  the  national 
xi/stem  :  people  would  be  afraid  to  send  their  children  to  the  National  Schools ; 
the  ecclesiastical  schools  would  draw  to  themselves  a  vast  proportion — I  t)elieve  a 
vast  majority — of  children  ;  and  thus  in  effect  the  philosopher,  by  trying  to  sow 
unity  would  reap  division ;  by  trying  to  establish  his  own  plan,  he  would  weaken 
its  best  principle;  and  the  care  of  education,  instead  of  being  sharedby  the  clergy, 
would  fall  almost,  entirely  into  their  hands.  An  education  purely  ecclesiastical 
would  be  ill  all  probability  bigoted,  and  deficient  in  civil  and  general  instruction ; 
the  two  orders  ought  to  harmonize  with,  and  watch  over,  and  blend  intoeacb  other. 
Another  consequence  of  the  separation  in  schools  which  would  be  effected  by  ban- 
ishing Christian  instruclion  from  some,  in  order  to  give  a  monopoly  of  ecclesiastical 
instruction  to  others,  would  probably  be  not  only  to  throw  a  taint  upon  the  former 
schools,  but  also  upon  whatever  improvcmnits  in  education  they  might  introduce. 
Civil  instruction  would  be  confused  wilh  ?»Tcligious  instruclion,  and  amended 
systems  b?  rcjianled  with  fear  and  suspicion.  Tor  all  these  reasons,  even  on  the 
ground  and  for  the  reasons  of  the  phiiosopher,  I  insist  on  the  necessity  of  making 
instiurticn  in  religion  the  harmonizing  end  uniting  principle  of  oil  scholastic  edu- 
cation. 

Hut,  how  are  >yc  to  escape  from  the  great  diQicully  in  the  unity  of  education 
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vroduced  by  diflcring  sects  ?  In  answer  to  Ibis  question,  juit  obierf  e  bow  the  go- 
/eminent  of  Prussia,  under  similar  circumstances,  emancipates  Itself  (torn  the 
dilemma.  *'  Tbe  diflerencc  of  religion/*  says  tbe  Prussian  law,  '*  is  Dot  to  be  an 
obstacle  in  the  form  of  a  school  toe Icty  ;  but  in  forming  sucb  a  society,  yoa  most 
have  regard  to  the  numerical  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  each  faith ;  and  as  far 
as  it  can  possibly  be  done,  you  shall  conjoin  with  the  principal  master  profewiBg 
the  religion  of  the  majority — a  second  master  of  the  faith  of  the  minority.** 

Again  :  *'  Tin*  dillVrcncc  of  reli;{ion  in  Christian  schools,  necessarily  prodneea 
dilTercMiccs  in  rcli^zinus  inslruciion.  That  instruction  shall  be  always  appvopriale 
to  the  doctrines  and  spirit  of  the  creed  fur  which  the  schools  sliall  be  ordained. 
But  as  in  every  school  of  a  Christian  state,  the  dominant  spirit,  and  the  one  eommon 
to  all  sectSj  is  n  pious  and  deep  >ener<ition  for  God ;  so  every  school  may  l>e  allowed 
to  receive  children  of  every  Ctiri<tian  sect.  The  masters  shall  watch  with  Ibe 
Kreatest  care  that  no  constraint  and  no  undue  proselytism  be  eurcised.  Pn'mle 
and  especial  masters,  of  whatever  sect  the  pupil  belongs  to,  shall  be  charged  with 
his  religious  education.  Lf,  indeed,  there  be  some  places  where  it  is  i'mpoBMgbieUa 
the  School  Committee  to  procure  an  especial  instructor  for  erery  sect;  ikem,  pa- 
rents, if  they  arc  unwilling  their  children  shall  adopt  the  lessons  of  the  preraiiing 
creed  of  the  school,  are  entreated  themselves  to  undertake  the  taslc  of  giving  them 
lessons  in  their  own  persuasion." 

Such  is  the  metho<1  by  which  the  Prussian  State  harmonizes  her  system  of  Unh 
vcrsal  Hducation  among  various  sects.  That  which  Prussia  can  effect  in  this 
respect,  why  should  not  England?  Let  us  accomplish  our  great  task  of  CommoD  In* 
struction,  not  by  banishing  all  religion,  but  by  procuring  for  every  pnpii  InstnicUon 
in  his  own.  And  in  this  large  and  catholic  harmony  of  toleration,  1  do  believe  the 
great  proportion  of  our  divines  and  of  our  dissenters  might,  by  a  prudent  Qovem- 
ment/  be  induced  cheerfully  to  concur.  For  both  are  persuaded  of  tbe  neceulty 
of  education,  both  are  willing  to  sacrifice  a  few  minor  considerations  to  a  common 
end,  and,  under  the  wide  canopy  of  Christian  faith,  to  secure,  each  to  encb,  ibe 
maintenance  of  iiidivitlual  doctrines.  I  propose  then,  that  ihe  Staie  shall  establish 
I.-niversal  Education.  1  propose  that  it  shall  be  founded  on,  and  combined  with, 
religious  instruction.  L  remove,  by  the  suggestion  1  have  made,  Ihe  apprebemton 
of  contending  sects  ^ — I  proceed  now  to  remove  the  apprehension  of  tboaa  wbo 
think  that  tbe  children  of  the  poor,  if  taught  to  be  rational,  may  not  be  disposed  to 
1)0  industrious.  I  pro|>ose,  that  to  all  popular  schools  for  intellectual  initrnctlon, 
latMur  or  industry  schools  should  be  appended,  or  rather,  thai  each  school  iball 
unite  both  objects.  I  propose,  that  at  the  schools  for  girls,  (for  in  tbe  flyslcm  I 
recommend,  both  seies  shall  be  instructed,)  the  various  branches  and  artt  of 
female  employment  shall  make  a  principal  part  of  instruction :  above  all,  that 
thuse  habits  of  domestic  management  and  activity  in  which  (by  all  our  Parliamen- 
tary reports)  Ihe  poorer  females  of  the  manufacturing  to^ns  arc  groialy  dclicienl. 
shall  be  carefulK  formed  and  inculcated,  t 


*  One  of  the  greateM  bene fitii  we  df  rive  from  tn  intellifcnt  iind  discreet  goremawnl  is 
io  itii  power  of  coiicitiatiDg  opiKMing  ioteretta  upon  mattera  «>f  detail  or  of  afreiidbry  prio- 
ciplca. 

•\'  Sriioolii  for  girU  in  (he  poorer  cUsttesi  are  cfinally  iin|>ortni)t  am  those  for  ho\n  Note 
io  Ka)*«  account  of  M-inchctter,  the  iluxenly  impro\ideDce  of  females  m  a  nannbctariac 
town ;  note  in  (he  R%idenee  on  the  poor-laws,  tbe  idleoraa.  (he  opeo  waul  of  cbaalily»  IW 
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I  propose  (and  this  also  is  the  case  in  Prussia)  that  every  b«|  ateated  at  the 
popular  schools  shall  learn  the  simpler  elements  of  agricultural  and  ttmraa)  science, 
that  he  shali  acquire  the  habit,  the  love,  and  the  aptitude  of  work;  that  the  Ortt 
lesson  In  his  moral  code  shali  be  ihat  which  teaches  him  to  prize  Independence, 
and  Ihat  he  shall  practically  obey  the  rule  of  his  catechism,  and  learn  to  get  hit 
oma  living. 

Thus  then,  briefly  to  sum  up,  the  heads  of  the  National  Education  I  would 
propose  for  England  are  these : 

1st.  It  shall  be  the  business  of  the  state,  confided  to  a  Minister  and  a  sobor<- 
dinate  Board,  who  shall  form  in  our  various  counties  and  parishes,  commiltetf 
with  whom  they  shall  correspond,  who  shall  keep  a  vigilant  eye  on  the  general 
working,  who  shall  not  interfere  vexatiousiy  with  peculiar  details. — The  dilTerent 
circumstances  in  difllerent  localities  must  be  consulted,  and  local  committees  an 
the  l>est  judges  as  to  the  mode.  I  propose  that  the  education  be  founded  on  re- 
ligion ;  that  one  or  more  mioisters  of  the  Gospel  be  in  every  committee ;  that 
every  sectarian  pupil  shall  receive  religious  instruction  from  a  priest  of  his  own 
persuasion. 

I  propose  that  at  every  scliool  for  the  poor,  the  art  and  habit  of  an  indnstriouf 
calling  make  a  neceuary  part  of  education. 

A  report  of  the  working,  numbers,  progress,  etc.  of  the  various  schools  In  each 
county  should  be  yearly  published  ;  so  emulation  is  excited,  and  abuse  prevented. 

If  the  state  prescribe  a  certain  form  of  education,  it  need  not  prescribe  the 
books  or  the  system  by  which  it  shall  be  acquired. 

To  avoid  alike  the  rashness  of  theories,  and  the  unimprovable  and  lethargic 
adherence  to  blind  custom,  each  schoolmaster  desirous  of  teaching  certain  books, 
or  of  following  peculiar  systems  such  as  those  of  Hamilton,  Pestalozzi,  &c.  shall 
state  his  wish  to  the  committee  of  the  county,  and  obtain  their  consent  to  the  ex- 
periment ;  they  shall  visit  the  school  and  observe  its  success  :  if  it  fail,  they  can 
have  the  right  to  prohibit ;  if  it  work  well,  they  can  have  the  power  to  recommend 
it.  So  will  lime,  publicity,  and  experience  have  fair  and  wide  scope  in  their  na* 
tural  result,  viz.  the  progress  to  perrcclion. 

But,  above  all  things,  to  obtain  a  Tiill  and  complete  plan  9f  education,  there 
should  be  schools  for  teachers.  The  success  of  a  school  depends  upon  the  talent 
of  the  master ;  the  best  system  is  lifcles*  if  the  soul  of  the  preceptor  fail.  Each 
county,  therefore,  should  establish  its  school  for  preceptors  to  the  pupils ;  a  pre- 
ference shall  be  given  to  the  preceptors  chosen  from  them  at  any  vacancies  that 
occur  in  the  popular  schools  for  children.  Here,  they  shall  not  only  learn  to 
know,  but  also  learn  to  teach,  two  very  distinct  branches  of  instruction.  Nothing 
so  rare  at  present  as  competent  teachers.  Seminaries  of  this  nature  have  been 
founded  in  most  countries  where  the  education  of  the  people  has  become  of  Im- 
portance. *  In  America,  in  Switzerland,  lately  in  France,  and  especially  in 
Germany,  their  success  has  everywhere  been  eminent  and  rapid.  In  Prussia 
i\I.  Cousin  devoted  to  the  principal  sclioob  of  this  character,  the  most  minute 


vicioai  i^orance  of  a  vant  claw  of  females  everywhere.  Mothers  have  often  a  greater 
moral  effect  upon  childreo  tlian  the  fathers;  if  the  child  is  to  be  moral,  proride  for  tka 
morals  of  the  motlx^r. 

*  Ib  England,  also,  certain  privo/e  astociatioos  have  tacitly  coofosted  the  eipedieMjf 
of  such' institutions. 
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personal  attention.  He  gires  of  them  a  detailed  and  highly  interesting  deicrlp- 
lion.  He  depicts  Ihc  rigid  and  high  morality  *  of  conduct  which  malies  a  ne- 
cessary and  rundamentai  part  of  the  education  of  those  who  are  designed  to  edueale 
others ;  and  the  elaborate  manner  in  which  they  are  taught  the  pratticai  sdenee 
of  teaching.  On  quitiing  the  school  they  undergo  an  eiamination  both  on  le- 
ligiuus  and  general  linowlcdge;  the  eiamination  is  conducted  by  two  cictfynat 
of  the  faith  of  the  pupil,  and  two  laymen.  If  he  pass  the  ordeal,  the  pnpil  re- 
ceives a  certificate,  not  only  vouching  for  the  capabilities  and  diaractar  of  tha 
destined  teacher  and  his  slilll  in  practical  tuition,  but,  annexing  also  an  accoonl  of 
the  exact  course  of  studies  he  has  undergone. 

An  institution  of  this  nature  cjnnot  be  too  strongly  insisted  upon,  "i*  In  vain 
shall  we  build  schools  if  we  lack  competent  tutors.  Let  me  summon  Mr.  Crook, 
the  Clerk  of  St.  Clement's  Parish,  in  a  portion  of  the  evidence  on  the  Poon-taws, 
which  as  yet  is  unpublished,  it  gives  an  admirable  picture  of  a  scbooiniaster  lor 
the  poor. 

"  Ooe  master  was  employed  in  keepiof?  an  account  of  the  l>eer,  and  it  waa  foand  that  he 
bad  not  only  f^ot  liquors  supplied  to  himself  by  varions  pablicana,  and  charged  on  e<|Ufa- 
lent  amount  of  Ixrer  ro  the  parish,  bat  had  received  money  regnlaiiy,  and  charged  it  oadtf 
the  head  of  beer.  //  was  believed  that  his  scholars  had  been  meuU  agtmim  m  iA§  mt- 
gotiation  of  these  matters  I " 


So,  in  fact,  the  only  thing  the  Pupils  learnt  from  this  excellent  pedagogue 
the  rudiments  of  swindling ! 

The  order  of  schools  established  should  t>e  : 

1.  Infant  Schools.  These  are  already  numerous  in  England,  Iwt  imroeasunbly 
below  the  number  required.  In  Westminster  alone,  there  are  nearly  9000 
children  from  t^o  to  sit  years  old,  fit  for  infant  schools — there  are  only  abooC 
1000  provided  i^ilh  these  institutions  Their  advantage  is  not  so  much  in  adnal 
education  (vulgarly  so  calleil)  as  in  willidrawing  the  children  of  the  poor  from  bod 
example,  obscene  language,  the  neglect  of  parents  who  are  busy,  the  contaminition 
of  those  who  are  idle; — lastly,  in  economy.  % 

*  The  law  even  eojoins  careful  selection  as  to  the  town  or  ueifhlionrhood  ia  which  Iba 
seminaries  for  teachers  shall  l>e  placed ;  fo  that  the  popils  may  not  easily  acqaira  froai  tbt 
inhabitants  any  liabits  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  moral  and  simple  life  lor  which  they  an 
intended. 

t  Insisted  upon  for  the  sake  of  religion  as  well  as  of  knowledge.  Haartha  aaligblaaed 
Cou»n  again:  ^The  destined  teachers  of  (opular  schools,  without  being  at  all  Tbcola* 
gians,  ought  to  have  a  clear  oud  piecise  knowledge  of  Christianity,  its  bislary,  itidoctnacii 
and  above  all,  its  niomls ;  without  this,  thfy  might  enter  on  tiieir  misaioa  witiioal  bciag 
able  to  give  any  olht*  r  religious  inhtmction  than  the  recitation  of  the  catecbiaa,  •  mimti  aa- 
stifficitnt  lecture ;"— Perhapn  the  only,  certainly  the  best,  one  our  poor  childm  rvcriw. 
People  sei-m,  with  us,  to  think  the  catechism  evrry  thing !  thry  might  as  wall  mjt  tha  ac* 
cidence  was  every  thing  !  the  catechism  is  at  most  the  accidence  of  religioo! 

X  On  ihis  bend,  read  the  foiluiiing  eitract  from  the  unpublished  evidenca  of  Mr.  Saat 
of  liishopsgatp : 

**  Do  yon  find  the  Infant  Schools  serviceable  in  enabling  the  motlien  of  tha  worfciag 
class  to  work  more,  and  niiiintain  theumelves  better? 

"  Thiit  is  my  0|iiiiiim.  They  art*  rniibled  to  ^o  out  and  wi>rk,  when,  if  there  wcra  aa  aarh 
schools,  they  would  lie  romprllfd  to  attrnd  to  their  children,  and  would  wore  frrqacitfy 
apply  to  the  |>arish.  1  nmcliide  this  \o  be  th«*  case  trum  the  constant declaratiooa  af  Ihaat 
mothers  who  have  children,  and  are  nut  able  to  send  them  to  selmol.  They  aay  Ikvf  aiarf 
have  a^siiitiinrc  from  the  parish,  onacror.nt  of  havio;;  to  nttend  to  their  childrra 
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Primary  or  Unirersal  Schools,  to  which  Labour  Schools  should  be  altadied, 
tilch  should  rather  combine  the  principle  of  both. 

lese  schools  might,  as  in  Prussia,  be  divided  into  two  classes,  of  a  higher  and 
*  grade  of  education ;  but  at  the  onset,  1  thinlc  one  compendious  and  conmioD 
of  school  would  be  amply  sufficient,  and  more  easily  organized  througiioot 
oantry. 

Sunday  Schools.  Of  these,  almost  a  sufficient  number  are  already  established, 
id,  4.     Schools  for  teachers. 

it  how  are  such  schools  to  be  paid  and  supported?  That  difficulty  seems  to 
▼iated  much  more'  easily  than  our  statesmen  are  pleased  to  suppose.  In  the 
jilace,  there  are,  in  all,  450  endowed  grammar-schools  throughout  England 
nTales.  The  greater  part  of  these,  with  large  funds,  are  utteriy  useless  to  the 
e.  1  say  at  once  and  openly,  that  these  schools,  intended  for  the  education  of 
Bople,  ought  to  be  applied  to  the  education  of  the  people — they  are  tlie  roortl 
trty  of  the  State,  according  to  the  broad  intention  of  the  founders, 
me  persons  have  endeavoured  to  create  emlMnrassments  in  adapting  these 
Is  lo  use,  by  insisting  on  a  strict  adherence  to  the  eiact  line  and  mode  of  in- 
lon  specified  by  the  endowers.  A  right  and  sound  argument  tf  tht  principle 
i  endower  had  been  preserved.  But  t'«  the  principle  preserved  ?^ff  know- 
taught? — If  not,  shall  we  sulfer  the  principle  to  be  lost,  because  we  Insist 
;idly  preserving  the  details  ?  Wherever  time  has  introduced  sueh  alHises  as 
eaten  and  rusted  away  the  use  itself  of  the  establishment,  we  have  before  as 
yption :  Shall  we  preserve,  or  shall  we  disregard  the  main  intention  of  the 
r — Education  ?  If  it  be  our  duty  to  regard  thai  before  all  things,  it  is  a 
minor  consideration  whether  we  shall  preserve  the  exact*  details  by  which 
esired  his  principle  to  be  acted  upon.  Wherever  these  details  are  in- 
able,  we  are  called  upon  to  remodel  them  * —  if  this  be  our  duty  to  tlie 
try  of  the  Individual,  what  Is  our  duty  to  the  State?  Are  we  to  suffer 
ant  of  an  omniscieot  providence  in  founders  of  Institutions  two  or  three 

I 

my  of  the  families  who  reside  oot  of  the  parish,  at  too  great  a  distance  for  their  infiuit 
m  to  come  to  their  parish  school." 

-om  the  whole  of  your  observaUons,  do  yon  consider  the  general  establishment  of 
and  other  schools  a  matter  of  economy,  viewing  their  operation  only  with  relation  to 
risb  mles,  and  the  progress  of  pauperism  ? 

have  no  doabt  whatever  of  it,  via.  that  dieir  effects  are  immediately  economical 
r  in  a  ponods  shillings  and  pence  point  of  view,  for  1  am  convinced  that,  great  as  the 
nt  of  pauperism  now  is,  the  claims  upon  the  parish  funds  woold  be  much  greater, 
r  Uie  operation  of  these  schools.  Ultimately  their  effects  will  be  more  considerable^ 
itingthe  eitension  of  pauperism." 

he  fcbaurjl  injustice  of  those  who  insist  on  an  exact  adherence  to  the  original  form 
polatioB  of  endowments  when  they  prejudice  the  poor,  is  grossly  apparent  in  tfadr 
e  of  a  departure  from,  not  only  the  form  and  detail,  but  even  the  spirit  and  principle 
endowment,  where  the  rich  are  made  the  gainers.  These  gentlemen  are  they 
efend  the  dt^parture  froih  the  express  law  of  schools  that,  like  the  Winchester  and 
>r-honse  foundations,  were  originated  MoUly  for  the  benefit  of  *'poor  and  indigent 
rs," — a  law  so  obviously  clear  in  some  foondations,  that  it  imposes  upon  the  scholar 
nal  oath  that  he  dooH  oot  possess  in  the  world  more  than  some  petty  sum — I  forget 
let  amount — but  it  is  under  six  pounds.  The  scholar  thus  limited,  probably  now 
at  least  some  two  or  three  hundred  a-year !  If  we  insisted  npoo  preservisg  the  exact 
>f  thit  law,~the  origimfl  intention  of  the  foundan,— thew  gentlemen  would  be  the 
'  raise  a  clamour  at  our  i^justica ! 
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hundred  years  old  to  bind  generation  after  generation  to  abated  and  Titiated  lyi- 
tems?  Is  the  laudable  desire  of  a  remote  ancestor  to  perpetuate  knowledge,  to  ki 
made  subservient  to  continuinft  ignorance?  Supposing  the  Inquisition  hadeiiiled 
in  this  country,  if  a  man,  believing  in  the  necessity  of  supporting  ReligloD,  hai 
left  an  endowment  to  the  Inquisition,  ought  we  rigidly  to  continue  endowmenls  lo 
the  Inquisition,  by  which  Religion  itsclriii  the  after-age  suffered  Instead  of  pni> 
pering  ?  The  answer  is  clear — are  tliere  not  Inquisitions  in  knowledge  as  !■  re- 
ligion—-are  we  to  l>e  chained  to  the  errors  of  the  middle  ages?  No— both  to  thi 
state  and  to  the  endowment,  our  first  duty  is  to  preserve  tbe  end^knowtedge. 
Our  second  duty,  the  result  of  the  Grst,  is,  on  tbe  evidence  of  flagnnl  abosa,  la 
adapt  the  means  to  tbe  end. 

The  greater  part  of  these  grammar-schools  may  then  be  consolidated  info  Iba 
state  system  of  education,  and  their  funds,  wliich  i  believe  tbe  Tigilance  of  tbe 
state  would  double,  appropriated  to  that  end.  Here  is  one  source  of  revenne,  and 
one  great  store  of  materials.  In  the  next  place,  1  believe  that  if  religion  wen 
made  a  necessary  part  of  education,  the  managers  of  the  various  scbooU  now  esta- 
blished by  tbe  zeal  and  piety  of  individuals  would  cheerfully  consent  to  oo»opcralf 
with  tbe  general  spirit  and  system  of  tbe  State  Board  of  Education.  In  tbe  third 
place,  the  impetus,  and  fashion,  and  moral  principle  of  education  once  made  ee- 
neral,  it  would  not  lack  individual  donations  and  endowments.  M.  Cousin  com- 
plains that  in  France  the  clergy  are  hostile  to  popular  education ;  happily  with  ui 
we  have  no  such  ground  of  complaint.  Fourthly,  No  schools  should  be  entirely 
gratuitous^the  spirit  of  independence  cannot  be  too  largely  fostered  throuiboot 
the  country — tbe  best  charity  is  that  which  puts  blessings  witbin  the  reach  cf 
labour — the  Vorst  is  that  which  affects  to  grant  them  without  the  necessii;  of 
labour  at  all.  The  rate  of  education  should  be  as  low  as  possilile,  bnl  as  ■  geBcrsI 
system,  iomethiny  should  be  paid  by  the  parents.*  Whatever  deficit  nlgbl  re- 
main, it  seems  to  me  perfectly  clear  that  the  sources  of  revenue  I  have  Just  spedM 
would  be  more  than  amply  sufncient  to  cover.  Look  at  the  scImoU  already  crta* 
blished  in  England — upon  what  a  fuundatiun  we  commence ! 

The  only  schools  which  it  might  be  found  necessary  to  maintain  at  the  paMt 
charge,  either  by  a  small  county  rate,  or  by  a  parliamentary  grant  fvoHf  af- 
forded, t  would  be  those  for  Teachers  :  the  eipensc  would  be  eiceedingly  trifliB|i 
One  word  more  :  the  cipense  of  education  well  administered  is  wonderfolly 
in  comparison  to  its  objects. 

About  1,500,000  children  are  educated  at  the  Sunday-schools  In  Great 
at  an  expense  of  2s.  eaeh  per  annum.  In  tbe  Lancasterian  system— the 
of  all — 'but  if  the  cipcrimcnt  of  applying  it  to  the  higher  branches  of  edocaiitf 
be  successful,  it  may  come  tu  \n:  the  most  general) — it  is  calculated  thM  lOOf  bs"! 
arc  educated  at  an  eipense  not  eicceding  300^  a  year.  Now  suppoae  there  ve 
four  millions  of  children  in  Kn^land  and  Wales  to  be  educated  (which,  lappiihtnii 
is  about  the  proportion),    the   ^hoh;  eipense  on   that  systefti   woold  be  aalf 


*  The  iiyNteiii  io  the  ciise  of  actual  panpf  ri  niisht  be  departed  .fron,  bat 
caution ;  and  niastfrs  iihould  he  chari^ed  ti)  talie  especial  care  that  the  cbUdm  of  [ 
■ball  be  taught  the  kabiis  and  cmttoms  of  induttry,  as  well  as  tbe  advaslivve  ef  i^ 
depcndeore. 

t  This  might  be  advisable,  Cor  the  sake  of  aaiataiMBg  parlii 
tracting  pnblic  o}MDioD. 
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lytOOyOOM.  a  yfltr  1  itfoiigly  fmpecl  that  if  tlie  ffniids  of  Um  Tarioot  anAywai 
gruiaiar-tcliooii  were  Inquired  Into,  they  alone  would  eieeed  that  smii :  to  tij 
nothing  of  the  sams  paid  by  the  parenti  to  the  schools. 

80  ouKh  fbr  the  slate  of  popular  education — ^Tor  lu  ImproTemetti— fbr  the  oot- 
Ibie  of  a  general  plan — fbr  the  remoyal  of  sectarian  obstacles — for  the  prorlsloB  of 
the  aecassary  eipe&ses.  I  do  not  apologize  to  the  public,  for  the  length  to  whieh 
I  hafe  gone  on  this  vast  and  Important  subject*— the  most  solemn — the  most  In- 
tanstlng  that  can  occupy  the  mind  of  the  patriot,  the  legislator,  and  the  ChrisHaii. 
la  the  Acts  which  I  hate  been  the  Instrument  of  adducing  from  the  tried  and 
fiictlcal  aystem  of  PruMia-^I  think  I  do  not  flatter  myself  In  hoping  that  I  hate 
sane  of  the  most  useful  and  Instructife  data  to  our  present  desire,  and  tmr 
etperlenee,  of  Practical  Education. 
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It  Is  no  light  task  to  give  an  abridged  tiew  of  the  philosophical  opinions  of 
*iie,  who  attempted  to  place  the  fast  subjects  of  morals  and  legislation  upon  a 
Scientific  basis  :  a  mere  outline  is  all  that  can  be  attempted. 

The  first  principles  of  Mr.  Bentbam*s  philosophy  are  these  ;• — that  happiness, 
loaning  by  that  term  pleasure  and  eieroption  from  pain,  is  the  only  thing  desirable 
^  Itaelf ;  that  all  other  things  are  desirable  solely  as  means  to  that  end  :  that 
'^  production,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  possible  happiness,  Is  the  only  fit  purpose 
^  all  buman  thought  and  action,  and  consequently  of  all  morality  aud'gotemment ; 
^aad  moreoter,  that  pleasure  and  pain  are  the  sole  agencies  by  which  the  conduct 
*f  mankind  is  in  fact  governed,  whatever  circumstances  the  indivldnalmay  be  placed 
^  and  whether  he  is  aware  of  it  or  not. 

Mr.  Benthara  does  not  appear  to  have  entered  very  deeply  into  the  metaphysical 
lawmiis  of  these  doctrines ;  be  seems  to  have  taken  those  grounds  very  much  upon 
^  atowing  of  the  metaphysicians  who  preceded  him.  TlM  principle  of  utility, 
^t  aa  he  afterwards  called  it,  ''the  greatest-happiness  principle,*'  stands  no 
"i^wln  demonstrated  in  his  writings,  than  by  an  enumeration  of  the  phrases  of 
^  dUierent  description  which  have  been  commonly  employed  to  denote  the  rule  of 
and  the  rejection  of  them  all,  as  having  no  Intelligible  meaning,  Ibrther  than 

flMy  may  Involve  a  tacit  reference  to  considerations  of  utility.  Such  are  the 
"  law  of  nature,"  <' right  reason,"  "  natural  rights,"  "moral  sense.*' 
^  these  Mr.  Bentham  regarded  as  mere  covers  for  dogmatism ;  eicoMB  for  setting 
^  asM'a  own  ^Mt  diiii  u  a  rale  to  bind  other  people.  ' '  They  consist,  all  of  them/* 
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says  he, ''  to  so  many  contrivances  for  avoiding  the  obligation  of  appealing  to  aq 
eitcrnal  standard,  and  for  prevailing  upon  the  reader  to  accept  the  aulbor^s  toi- 
(iment  or  opinion  as  a  reason  Tor  itseir.*' 

This,  however,  is  not  Tair  treatment  of  the  believers  in  other  moral  principlci 

than  that  of  utility.     All  modes  of  speech  arc  employed  in  an  ignorant  manner  bf 

ignorant  people ;  but  no  one  who  had  thou'^ht  deeply  and  systematieally  caoogli  ll 

be  entitled  to  the  name  of  a  philosopher,  ever  supposed  that  hit  pint  private  Mi- 

timents  of  approbation  and  disapprobation  must  necessarily  t)e  vell-foonded,  Ml 

needed  not  to  be  compared  with  any  eilernal  standard.  The  answer  of  rach  pcfioH 

to  Mr.  Bentbam  would  be,  that  by  an  inductive  and  analytical  eiaminatloo  of  tki 

human  mind,  they  liad  satisfied  themselves,  that  ^hat  we  call  our  moral  aenUnaM, 

(that  is.  the  feelings  of  complacency  and  aversion  we  eiperiencc  when  we  coBpan 

actions  of  our  own  or  of  other  people  with  our  standard  of  right  and  wrong,)  ait 

as  much  part  of  the  original  constitution  of  man's  nature  as  the  desire  of  happiaoi 

and  the  fear  of  sulTcring  :  That  those  sentiments  do  not  indeed  attach  tbenisrifei 

to  the  same  actions  under  all  circumstances,  but  neither  do  they,  in  atlachia| 

themselves  to  actions,  follow  the  law  of  uiility,  but  certain  other  general  laws,  whkl 

are  the  same  in  all  mankind  naturally ;  though  education  or  eiternal  circumiUMfl 

may  counteract  them  by  creating  artificial  associations  stronger  than  tbey.    Ka 

proof  indeed  can  be  given  that  we  ought  to  abide  by  these  laws ;  but  neither  tm 

any  proof  be  given,  that  we  oupht  to  regulate  our  conduct  by  utility.     All  that  cai 

be  said  is,  that  the  pursuit  of  happiness  is  natural  to  us ;  and  so,  it  it  contendei, 

is  the  reverence  for,  and  the  inclination  to  square  our  actions  by,  certain  genenl 

laws  of  morality. 

Any  one  who  is  acquainted  with  the  ethical  doctrines  either  of  the  Rrid  ad 
Stewart  school,  or  of  the  Oerman  metaphysicians  (not  to  go  further  back),  Iummi 
that  such  would  be  the  answer  of  those  philosophers  to  Mr.  Benlbam;  and  It  I 
an  ansi^er  of  i^hicb  Mr.  Bentham's  writin;:s  furnish  no  sufficient  refutation.  Fori 
is  evident,  that  these  \iews  of  the  origin  of  moral  distinctions  are  noi^  what  he  say 
all  such  views  are,  destitute  of  any  precise  ond  tangible  meaning ;  nor  charguM 
with  setting  up  as  a  standard  the  feelings  of  the  particular  person.  Thry  <cl^ 
as  a  standard  what  ore  assumed  (on  grounds  which  are  considered  sufBricnl)  iok 
the  instinct  of  the  species,  or  principles  of  our  common  nature  at  unifcrsal « 
ineiplicable  as  instincts. 

To  pass  judgment  on  these  doctrines,  belongs  to  a  profounder  and  rabller  uf 
taphysics  than  Mr.  Benthani  possessed.  1  apprehend  it  will  he  the  Jodgmeilil 
posterity,  that  in  his  views  of  what,  in  the  felicitous  eipresslon  of  Hobbei,  mai  U 
called  pkilotophta  prima,  it  has  for  the  most  part,  ayen  when  ho  was  nosi  o* 
pletely  in  the  right,  been  reserved  for  others  to  ;)rorr  him  so.  The  grctfcrtd 
Mr.  Bent  ham's  defects,  liis  inMinicienl  linowledue  and  appreciation  of  the  t 
of  other  men,  sho^s  itself  constantly  in  his  grappling  with  some  delusive 
of  an  adversary's  opinion,  and  leaving  the  actual  substance  unharmed. 

After  lading  down  the  principle  of  rtiiily,  Mr.  Benlham  is  occupied 
the  most  voluminous  and  the  mn<t  permanently  valuable  part  of  his  wocif«  li 
constructing  the  outlines  of  prarlical  ethics  and  legislation,  and  Glling  up  mM 
portions  of  the  latter  H-ience  (Or  rallier  art)  in  ureal  detail ;  by  the  uniform  and  * 
flinching  application  of  his  own  greatest-hap|)iuc>i  principle,  from  whick  Ikt  *^ 
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ently  consistent  and  systematic  cliaracter  of  bis  intellect  prevented  him  flrom  erer 
irenring.  In  the  writings  of  no  philosopher,  probably,  are  to  be  detected  so  few 
mtradlclioDS — so  few  instances  of  even  momentary  deviation  from  the  principles 
e  hiinself  has  laid  down. 

It  Is  perhaps  fortunate  that  Mr.  Bentham  devoted  a  much  larger  share  of  his 
ime  and  lai:>our  to  the  subject  of  legislation,  than  to  that  of  morals  :  for  the  mode 
B  wbich  he  understood  and  applied  the  principle  of  Utility,  appears  to  me  far 
Qore  conducive  to  the  attainment  of  true  and  valuable  results  in  the  former,  than 
n  tbe  latter  of  these  two  branches  of  inquiry.     The  recognition  of  happiness  as  the 
nly  thing  desirable  in  itself,  and  of  the  production  of  the  state  of  things  most 
liToarabie  to  happiness  as  tbe  only  rational  end  both  of  morals  and  policy,  by  no 
Beans  necessarily  leads  to  the  doctrine  of  eipediency  as  professed  by  Paley ;  the 
ethical  canon  which  judges  of  the  morality  of  an  act  or  a  class  of  actions,  solely  by 
\bt  probable  consequences  of  that  particular  kind  of  act,  supposing  it  to  be  gene- 
rally practised.     This  is  a  very  small  part  indeed  of  what  a  more  enlarged  under- 
itanding  of  the  *'  greatest-happiness  principle"  would  require  us  to  take  in  to  the 
account.     A  certain  kind  of  action,  as,  for  example,  theft,  or  lying,  would,  if 
commonly  practised,  occasion  certain  evil  consequences  to  society  :  but  these  evil 
conseqoences  are  far  from  constituting  the  entire  moral  bearings  of  the  vices  of 
theft  or  lying,     ^c  shall  have  a  very  imperfect  view  of  the  relation  of  those  prac- 
tices to  the  general  happiness,  if  we  suppose  them  to  exist  singly,  and  insulated. 
All  acts  suppose  certain  dispositions,  and  habits  of  mind  and  heart,  which  may  be 
In  themselves  states  of  enjoyment  or  of  wretchedness,  and  which  must  be  fruitful 
In  other  consequences,  besides  those  particular  acts.     No  person  can  be  a  thief  or 
a  liar  without  being  much  else  :    and  if  our  moral  judgments  and  feelings  with 
respect  to  a  person  convicted  of  cither  vice,  were  grounded  solely  upon  the  per- 
nicious tendency  of  thieving  and  of  lying,  they  would  be  partial  and  incomplete; 
many  considerations  would  be  omitted,  which  are  at  least  eiiually  *'  germane  to  the 
matter:  "  many  which,  by  leaving  ihcm  out  of  our  general  views,  we  may  indeed 
leach  ourselves  a  habit  of  overlooking,  but  which  it  impossible  for  any  of  us  not 
lobe  influenced  by,  in  particular  cases,  in  proportion  as  they  are  forced  upon  our 
attention. 

Now,  the  great  fault  1  have  to  find  with  Mr.  Bentham  as  a  moral  philosopher, 
lod  the  source  of  the  chief  part  of  the  temporary  mischief  which  in  that  character, 
aiong  with  a  vastly  greater  amount  of  permanent  good,  he  must  be  allowed  to  have 
produced,  is  this  :   that  he  has  practically,  to  a  very  great  extent,  confounded  the 
Principle  of  Utility  with  the  principle  of  specific  consequences,  and  has  habitually 
tHade  up  his  estimate  of  the  approbation  or  blame  due  to  a  particular  kind  of  ac- 
tion, from  a  calculation  solely  of  the  consequences  to  which  that  very  action,  if 
t^ractised  generally,  would  itself  lead.     He  has  largely  e\empliOed,  and  contributed 
>ery  widely  to  diil'use,  a  lone  of  thinking,  according  to  which  any  kind  of  action 
Or  any  habit,  wliich  in  its  own  spccilic  consequences  cannot  be  proved  to  be  ne- 
cessarily or  probably  produclivc  of  unhappiness  to  the  agent  himself  or  to  others, 
is  supposed  to  be  fully  justilied  ;  and  any  disapprobation  or  aversion  entertained 
towards  the  individual  by  reason  of  it,  is  set  down  from  that  time  forward  as  pre- 
judice and  superstition.     It  is  not  considered  (at  least,  not  habitually  considered), 
Whether  the  act  or  habit  in  question,  though  not  in  itself  necessarily  pernicious, 
may  not  form  part  of  a  character  essentially  pernicious,  or  at  least  essentially  de- 
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ficieol  ID  tome  quality  emiDenlly  conducife  to  tiie  '  kipplMM.'* 

apply  such  a  standard  as  this,  would  indeed  onen  require  a  much  deeper 
loto  the  formation  of  character,  and  linowledgc  of  the  internal  worklap  of  1 
nature,  than  Mr.  Bentham  possessed.  But,  in  a  greater  or  lesa  deiirae,  het  M 
every  one  else,  judges  by  this  standard ;  et en  those  who  are  warped,  hy  m 
partial  view,  into  the  omission  of  all  such  elements  from  their  gcaeral  ipendiliM 

When  the  moralist  thus  overlooks  the  relation  of  an  act  to  a  certeta  Mi  i 
mind  as  its  cause,  and  its  connexion  through  that  conmion  cause  with 
and  groups  of  actions  apparently  very  little  resembling  itself,  hli 
of  the  consequences  of  the  very  act  itself  is  rendered  imperfect.  For  II  aiy  k 
affirmed  with  few  exceptions,  that  any  act  whatever  has  a  tendeBcy  lo  ii  m 
perpetuate  the  state  or  character  of  mind  in  which  itself  hat  orlglnaled. 
that  important  element  in  the  moral  relations  of  the  action  be  not 
account  by  the  moralist  as  a  cause,  neither  probably  will  it  be  Uken  into 
as  a  consequence. 

Mr.  Benlham  is  far  from  having  altogether  overlooked  thii  aide  of  the 
Indeed,  those  most  original  and  instructive,  though,  as  1  conceive,  In  their  spU 
partially  erroneous  chapters,  on  motivet  and  on  diipoMilhnt^  In  hit 
work,  the  Introduction  to  the  Principles  of  Morals  and  LegislalloOy 
direct  and  broad  path  to  these  most  important  topics.  It  Is  not  the  leM  Irae  fk 
Mr.  Bentham,  and  many  others,  following  his  example,  when  they  cane  to  dtaM 
particular  questions  of  ethics,  have  commonly,  in  the  superior  strcaa  wUck  tt| 
laid  upon  the  speciflc  consequences  of  a  class  of  aels,  refected  all  rnnlumplilhi  i 
the  action  in  its  general  bearings  upon  the  entire  moral  being  of  the  agHli  i 
have,  to  say  the  least,  thrown  those  considerations  so  far  Into  the  hitigniMi.a 
to  be  almost  out  of  sight.  And  by  so  doing  tliey  have  not  only  marred  Ike  tifti 
of  many  of  their  speculations,  considered  as  mere  philosophical  emiulriaik  W 
have  always  run  the  risk  of  incurring,  and  in  many  cases  have  In  mg  epidn; 
actually  incurred,  serious  practical  errors.  j 

This  incompleteness,  however,  in  Mr.  Bentham*s  general  vlewe,  wasaetdlj 
nature  materially  to  diminish  the  value  of  his  speculations  through  Ihe 
part  of  (he  field  of  legislatiou.  Those  uf  (he  bearings  of  an  action,  upon 
Mr.  Bentham  bestowed  almost  exclusive  attention,  were  also  thoae  wf$k' 
almost  alone  legislation  is  conversant.  The  legislator  enjoins  or  preUI 
action,  with  very  little  regard  to  the  general  moral  excellence  or  tnrpUade 
it  implies ;  he  looks  to  the  conse(|uencos  to  society  of  the  particular  kind 
his  object  is  not  to  render  people  incapable  of  dexiring  a  crime,  Iwl  to 
Arom  actually  conum'tting  it.  Taking  human  beings  as  he  flnda  thaai,  hi  ^ 
ilcavours  to  supply  such  imUiromenis  as  will  constrain  even  persons  of  the  d^^^ 
sitions  the  must  at  variaiiro  \vith  the  gonernl  happiui^ss,  to  practise  aagraliit* 
gree  of  regard  to  it  in  their  actual  ruidiirt,  as  can  he  obtained  from  them  If^ 
means  without  prepoiuUTant  inconvenience.  A  theorv,  Iherefure,  wUlh  tf 
siders  little  in  an  action  besides  that  action's  Ofr»  conse4|ueuces,  will 
sufficient  to  serve  the  purposes  of  a  philosophy  of  legislation.  8urh  a 
will  be  most  apt  to  fail  in  the  consideration  of  the  greater  soctol 
theory  of  organic  institutions  and  ;:encral  forms  of  polity ;  *  r  Ihoao  (i 
details  of  lei;iNlation),  to  be  duly  eilimated,  must  be  >iewed  as  the 
mcnts  of  furmiufi  the  national  character;  of  carrying  forward  the 
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inrttr  loimdt  p  4Nr  .    Tbto,  at 

;  hi  some  bmsoi    be  ei        l,  it  a  p       of  wliicli»  <      pt  Cur  fe«i 

il  or  UmUed  purpose,  hlr.  J  le  quescloiis. 

Ills  signal  omission  is  one  oC  the  greatest  of  tne  deudendes  by  which  his 
lations  oo  the  theory  of  government,  though  ftili  of  taloabte  ideas^  are  nm» 
,  In  aqr  Jodgnient,  altogether  inconclnslte  In  their  general  resnlls. 
>  these  we  shall  adtert  more  fiitty  hereafter.  As  yet  I  have  not  aeqnittod 
fef  the  more  agreeable  task  of  setting  forth  some  part  of  the  senrlees  which 
klloao^  of  legislalion  owes  to  Mr.  Bentham. 

e  greatest  service  of  all,  that  for  which  posterity  will  award  meat  honow  to 
mMy  Is  one  that  is  bis  exclusively,  and  can  be  shared  by  no  one  present  or  to 
;  it  b  the  service  which  can  be  performed  only  onoe  for  any  sdence^  thai  of 
lag  out  by  what  method  of  investigation  it  maf  be  math  a  sdeoce.  What 
I  did  f6r  physical  knowledge,  Mr.  Bentham  has  done  fbr  philosophical  i#* 
ion.  Before  Bacon's  time,  many  physical  fsets  bad  been  ascertained ;  and 
Misly  to  Mr.  Bentham,  mankind  were  in  possession  of  many  }qsI  and  valuable 
bed  observations  on  the  making  of  laws.  Bat  he  was  the  first  who  atlsMplod 
irly  to  deduce  all  the  secondary  and  intermediate  principles  of  law,  by  direct 
fstematic  inference  from  the  one  great  axiom  or  principle  of  general  ntlltty* 
,  existing  systems  of  law,  these  secondary  principles  or  dicta  In  which  the 
M  of  the  systems  resided,  had  grown  op  in  detail,  and  even  when  Ibonded 
iwa  of  ntility,  were  not  the  result  of  any  scientific  and  oomprdienalvo  coona 
inlry ;  but  more  frequently  were  purely  technical ;  tiMt  Is,  they  had  grown 
f  ekcnmstancies  purely  hittarieal,  and,  not  having  been  altered  when  tlmse 
■atances  changed,  bad  nothing  left  to  rest  upon  but  fictions,  and  unmeaning 
I.  Take  for  Instance  the  law  of  real  property ;  the  whole  of  which  eontlnnes 
s  very  day  to  be  rounded  on  the  doctrine  of  feudal  tenures,  when  those  tenures 
long  ceased  to  exist  except  in  the  phraseology  of  Westminster  Hall.  Nor 
Ihe  theory  of  law  in  a  better  state  than  the  practical  systems;  speculative 
!  having  dared  little  more  than  to  refine  somewhat  upon  the  technical  maxims 
e  particular  body  of  jurisprudence  which  they  happened  to  have  studied* 
Bentham  was  the  first  who  had  the  genius  and  courage  to  conceive  the  Idea 
inging  back  the  science  to  first  principles.  This  could  not  be  done,  cooM 
ely  even  be  attempted,  without,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  making  obvious 
tier  worthlcssness  of  many,  and  the  crudity  and  want  of  precision  of  almost 
tie  maxims  \«bich  bad  previously  passed  everywhere  for  principles  of  law. 
r.  Bentham,  moreover,  has  warred  against  the  errors  of  existing  systems  of 
imdence,  in  a  more  direct  manner  than  by  merely  presenting  the  contrary 
I.  The  Torce  or  argument  with  which  he  rent  asunder  the  fantastic  and 
:al  maxims  on  which  the  various  technical  systems  are  founded,  and  exposed 
agrant  evils  which  they  practically  produce,  is  only  equalled  by  the  pungent 
sm  and  exquisite  humour  with  which  he  has  derided  their  ahsordities,  and 
loquent  declamation  which  he  continually  pours  forth  against  them,  some- 
in  the  form  of  lamentation,  and  sometimes  of  invective, 
is,  then,  was  the  first,  and  perhaps  the  grandest  achievement  of  Mr. 
lam ;  the  entire  discrediting  of  all  technical  systems ;  and  the  exampio  vrMcb 
I  of  treating  law  as  no  peculiar  mystery,  but  a  simple  pleoa  of  praetkal  b«- 
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liness,  wherein  mcanft  were  to  be  adapted  to  cndi,  ii  Id  toy  of  the  other  vti  of 
life.  To  have  accomplished  this,  supposing  him  to  bafe  done  nothing  «4ie,  is  lo 
have  equalled  the  glory  of  the  greatest  scientific  benefactors  of  the  hnnwn 

But  Mr.  Bentham,  unlilte  Bacon.did  not  merely  prophesy  a  science ;  he 
large  strides  towards  the  creation  of  one.  He  was  the  first  who  concolfed  will 
anything  approaching  to  precision,  the  idea  of  a  Code,  or  complete  body  of  lav; 
and  the  distinctive  characters  of  its  essential  parts, — the  Civil  Law,  the  PM 
Law,  and  the  Law  of  Procedure.  On  the  first  two  of  these  three  deparlaenll  he 
rendered  valuable  service;  the  third  he  actually  created.  ConfonneMy  le  Ihe 
habits  of  his  mind,  he  set  about  investigating  ab  imVo,  a  philosophy  or  adenee  hr 
each  of  the  three  branches.  He  did  with  the  received  principlet  of  each,  vhata 
good  code  would  do  with  the  laws  themselves  ;—eilirpated  the  bad,  wH'Hil'ft 
others ;  re-enacted  the  good,  but  in  so  much  clearer  and  more  methodical  t  isra, 
that  those  who  were  most  familiar  with  them  before,  scarcely  recognind  them  is 
the  same.  Even  upon  old  truths,  when  they  pass  through  his  hands,  he  leiTcs  fa 
many  of  his  marlts,  that  often  he  almost  seems  to  claim  the  discovery  of  what  he 
has  only  systematized. 

In  creating  the  philosophy  of  Civil  Law,  he  proceeded  not  much  heyond  es- 
tablishing on  the  proper  basis  some  of  its  most  general  principles,  and  conarfly 
discussing  some  of  the  most  interesting  of  its  details.  Nearly  the  whole  of  whit 
he  has  published  on  this  branch  of  law,  is  contained  in  the  Traiii  de  lAgUUUm^ 
edited  by  M.  Dumont.  To  the  most  difficult  part,  and  that  which  most  needed  a 
master-hand  to  clear  away  its  difficulties,  the  nomenclature  and  arrangcoient  of  the 
Civil  Code,  he  contributed  little,  eicept  detached  observations,  and  critkias 
upon  the  errors  of  his  predecessors.  The  *'  Vue  O^n^rale  d'un  Corps  Gmiplct  de 
Legislation,'*  included  in  the  work  just  cited,  contains  almost  all  which  he  has 
given  to  us  on  this  subject. 

In  the  department  of  Penal  Law,  he  is  the  author  of  the  best  attempt  yet  made 
towards  a  philosophical  classification  of  offences.  The  theory  of  punUuncnis 
(for  which  however  more  had  been  done  by  his  predecessors,  than  for  uy  ether 
part  of  the  science  of  law)  he  left  nearly  complete. 

The  theory  of  Procedure  (including  that  of  the  constitution  oftheeonrti  ofjes- 
tlce)  he  found  in  a  more  utterly  barbarous  state  than  even  either  of  the 
branches ;  and  he  left  it  incomparably  the  most  perfect.  There  it  icareely  t 
tion  of  practical  importance  in  this  most  important  department,  which  ho  hm  net 
settled.     He  has  left  neit  to  nothing  for  his  successors. 

He  has  shown  with  the  force  of  demonstration,  and  has  enforced  and  iUnalitfei 
the  truth  in  a  hundred  ways,  that  by  sweeping  away  the  greater  part  of  the  arfi- 
flcial  rules  and  forms  which  obtain  in  alt  the  countries  called  civlliied,  and  adipl- 
ing  the  simple  and  direct  modes  of  investigation,  which  all  men  employ  In  en- 
deavouring to  ascertain  facts  for  their  own  private  knowledge,  it  Is  poaalhle  Itfrt 
rid  of  at  least  nine  tenths  or  the  eiprnse,  and  ninety-nine  hundredths  of  the  ddi}. 
of  law  proceedings ;  not  only  with  no  increaf^e,  but  with  an  almost  IncrediMe 
diminution,  of  the  chances  of  erroneous  decision.  He  has  also  rilitdlihid  h- 
refragably  the  principles  of  a  good  judicial  establishment :  a  division  of  the 
Into  districts,  with  one  judge  in  each,  appointed  only  for.  a  limited  pertod, 
deciding  all  sorts  of  cases ;  with  a  deputy  under  him,  appohitod  and 
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by  liiin$tfir  :iii  appeal  lying  in  all  cases  vhalevcr,  but  Fy  the  Iraofiaiiftiion  uf 
papers  only,  to  a  supreme  court  or  courts,  consisting  each  of  only  &ne  Judge,  and 
stationed  in  the  metropolis. 

It  is  impossible  within  the  compass  of  this  sketch,  to  altempl  any  forttier 
statement  of  Mr.  Bentham's  principles  and  views  on  the  greal  science  which  Arst 
l>ecame  a  science  in  his  hands. 

As  an  analyst  of  human  nature  (the  faculty  in  which  aiioTe  all  it  ii  ■tccnary 
that  an  ethical  philosopher  should  eicel)  1  cannot  rank  Mr.  BenihaiB  ?ery  high. 
He  has  done  little  in  this  department,  beyond  introducing  what  appean  to  me  a 
very  deceptive  phraseology,  and  furnishing  a  catalogue  of  the  "springs  of  action,*' 
from  which  some  of  the  most  important  are  left  out. 

That  the  actions  of  sentient  l>eings  are  wholly  determined  by  pleaanre  and  pain, 
is  the  fundamental  principle  from  which  he  starts;  and  thereupon  Mr.  Bentliani 
creates  a  motive^  and  an  inlerett,  corresponding  to  each  pleasure  or  pain,  and  affirms 
that  our  actions  are  determined  by  our  mteresti,  by  the  ]9refoiuUrani  interost,  by 
the  balance  of  motives.  Now  ir  this  only  peans  what  was  before  asserted,  thai 
our  actions  are  determined  by  pleasure  and  pain,  that  simple  and  unambiguous 
mode  of  stating  the  proposition  is  preferable.  But  under  cover  of  tlie  ohaower 
phrase  a  meaning  creeps  in,  both  to  the  author*s  mind  and  the  reader's,  whieh  goes 
much  farther,  and  is  entirely  false  :  that  all  our  acts  are  determined  by  paint  and 
pleasures  in  prospect,  pains  and  pleasures  to  which  we  look  fbrward  as  the  ronsr- 
queneet  of  our  acts.  This,  as  a  universal  truth,  can  in  no  way  be  maintained. 
The  pain  or  pleasure  which  determines  our  conduct  is  as  frequently  one  whieh 
precedet  the  moment  of  action  as  one  which  ToUows  it.  A  man  majf,  it  is  true,  be 
deterred,  in  circumstances  of  temptation,  from  perpetrating  a  crime,  by  his  dread 
of  the  punishment,  or  or  the  remorse,  which  he  fears  he  may  have  to  endure  c|/)rr 
(ho  gtiiK)  acl ;  and  in  that  case  we  may  say  with  some  kind  of  propriety,  tliat  his 
I'onducl  is  swayed  by  the  balance  of  motives ;  or,  if  you  will,  of  interests.  But  the 
i-^yc  maif  be,  and  is  to  the  full  as  likely  to  be,  that  he  recoils  from  the  very  thooght 
if  committing  (he  act;  the  idea  of  placing  himself  in  such  a  situation  is  so  painful. 
I  bat  he  cannot  dwell  upon  it  long  enough  to  have  even  the  physical  power  of  per- 
petrating I  he  crime.  His  C4)nduct  is  determined  by  pain  ;  IkiI  by  a  pain  wliich 
precedes  the  act,  nut  by  one  which  is  e\pccted  to  follow  it.  Not  only  may  this  be 
so,  but  unless  it  be  so,  the  man  is  not  really  vkrtuous.  The  fear  of  pain  eanaeqmni 
upon  the  art,  cannot  arise,  unless  there  be  dcliberaiion  ;  and  the  roan  as  weH  as 

the  woman  wlm  deliberates/'  is  in  imminent  danger  of  being  lost.  With  what 
propriety  shrinking  from  an  action  without  deliberation,  can  be  called  yiekling  to 
an  mierest,  1  cannot  see.  Inicrest  surely  conveys,  and  is  intended  to  convey^  Ibe 
idea  of  an  rmi^  to  whieh  the  conduct  (whether  it  be  act  or  forbearance)  is  designed 
as  the  means.  Nothing  of  this  sort  takes  place  in  the  above  eiample.  It  would 
be  more  correct  to  say  that  conduct  is  swnetimes  determined  by  an  intere$if  IImi 
is,  by  a  dciiitcrate  and  conscious  aim  ;  and  sometimes  by  an  impulut  that  if,  by  a 
reeling  (call  it  an  association  it  you  think  Gt)  which  has  no  ulterior  end,  the  act  or 
rorbearancc  becoming  an  end  in  itself. 

The  attempt,  again,  to  enumerate  motives,  that  is,  human  desires  and  aversloBS, 
>cein>  to  me  to  be  in  its  very  conception  an  error.  Motives  are  innnmerable: 
}here  i<  noihiiiK  whatever  which  may  not  become  an  object  of  desire  or  of  disHke  by 
i^>iw  i.iiioii.      Ii  may  be  desirable  to  distinguish  by  peculiar  notice  the  motives  wlilch 
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are  arongoit  and  of  most  frequent  operation  ;  but  Mr.  Bentbam  hit  not  nta  done 
ihlf .  In  his  list  of  motives,  though  he  includes  sympathy,  he  omits  comdcnee,  or 
I  he  feeling  of  duty  :  one  would  neyer  imagine  from  reading  him  that  any  homan 
being  ever  did  an  act  merely  because  Itlsright,  or  abstained  IVom  It  merely  because 
it  is  wrong.  In  this  Mr.  Bentbam  differs  widely  ft^m  Hartley,  who,  although  he 
considers  the  moral  sentiments  to  be  wholly  the  result  of  association,  do«i  not  there- 
fore deny  them  a  place  In  his  system,  but  includes  the  feelings  of  "  the  moral 
<(ense**  as  one  of  the  sli  classes  into  which  he  divides  pleasures  and  palm.  In  Mr. 
Bentham's  own  mind,  deeply  imbued  as  it  was  with  the  '*  greatest- happlneia prin- 
ciple," this  motive  was  probably  so  blended  with  that  of  sympathy  as  to  be  imdii- 
tinguishable  from  It ;  but  he  should  have  recollected  that  those  who  aehnowledgr 
another  standard  of  right  and  wrong  than  happiness,  or  who  have  neter  reflected 
on  the  sul^ect  at  all,  have  oflen  very  strong  feelings  of  moral  obligation ;  and  wh^ 
ther  a  person*s  standard  be  happiness  or  anything  else,  his  attachment  to  hb  stan- 
dard is  not  necessarily  in  proportion  to  his  benevolence.  Persons  of  weak  lympi- 
thles  have  often  a  strong  feeling  of  josllcc ;  and  others,  again,  with  the  feHlngi  of 
benevolence  in  considerable  strength,  have  scarcely  any  consciousness  of  moral  obIL 
gallon  at  all. 

It  Is  scarcely  necessary  to  point  out  that  the  habitual  omission  of  so  important  a 
spring  of  action  In  an  enumeration  professing  to  be  complete,  must  tend  to  rreate  a 
habit  of  overlooking  the  same  phenomenon,  and  consequently  making  no  allowanrr 
for  It,  in  other  moral  speculations.  It  is  difllcult  to  imagine  any  more  fmllful 
source  of  gross  error  ;  though  one  would  be  apt  to  suppose  the  oversight  an  lmpo$- 
sible  one,  without  this  evidence  of  its  having  been  rommiUed  by  one  of  the  greatcft 
thinkers  our  species  has  produced.  How  can  wc  buppose  him  to  be  alive  to  the 
eilstence  and  force  of  the  motive  in  particular  cases*  who  omits  It  In  a  deliberatf 
and  comprehensive  enumeration  of  all  the  influences  by  which  human  conduct  is 
governed  ? 

in  laying  down  as  a  philosophical  aiiom,  that  men's  actions  are  alwayi  obcdicflt 
lo  their  interests,  Mr.  Bentbam  did  no  more  than  dress  up  the  very  trivial  proposi- 
tion that  all  persons  do  what  they  feel  themselves  most  disposed  lo  do.  In  terms 
which  appeared  to  him  more  precise,  and  better  suited  to  the  purposes  oTphiloHH 
phy,  than  those  more  familiar  eiprenlons.  He  by  no  means  Intended  by  lUi  as- 
sertion to  impute  universal  selflshness  to  mankind,  for  he  reckoned  the  motive  of 
sympathy  as  an  mtmit,  and  would  have  Included  conscience  under  the  same  ap- 
peHatlon,  If  that  motive  had  found  any  place  In  his  philosophy,  as  a  dlatloct  prin- 
ciple nrom  benevolence.  He  distinguished  two  kinds  of  interests,  the  self-rcgardiRB 
and  the  social :  in  vulgar  discourse,  the  name  is  restricted  to  the  rormcr  kind 
alone. 

But  there  cannot  be  a  greater  mistake  than  to  suppose  that,  bccaiue  we  mav 
ourselves  be  perfectly  rofiacious  of  an  ambiguity  in  our  language,  that  ambiguii! 
therefore  has  no  eOeci  in  perverting  our  modes  of  thought.  I  am  penuaded,  fn» 
experience,  that  this  habit  of  speaking  of  all  the  feelings  which  govern  ounUnd 
under  the  name  of  in(erettt,  is  almost  always  In  iioint  of  fact  connected  with  a 
tendency  to  consider  interttU  in  the  vulpnr  sense,  that  is,  purely  selF-reganllng  in- 
terest, as  exercising,  by  the  very  constitution  of  human  nature,  a  far  more  eirhi- 
slve  and  par'^nioi'Rl  control  over  hum.iii  actions  than  it  really  does  exerrise.  Socli. 
certainly,  was  the  tendency  of  Mr.  Benthain  <  own  npinloiu.     Hatiilually.  a»l 
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throughout  his  works,  ibe  moment  he  has  shown  that  a  man's  wtyuk  Interest  would 
prompt  him  to  a  particular  course  of  action,  he  lays  It  down  without  fkirther  parley 
that  the  man's  Interest  lies  thai  way ;  and,  hy  sliding  insensibly  from  the  Tulgar  sense 
of  the  word  into  the  philosopliical,  and  from  the  philosophical  back  Into  the  vulgar, 
the  conclusion  which  is  always  brought  out  is,  that  the  man  will  act  as  the  selfish, 
interest  prompts.  The  eitent  to  which  Mr.  Bentham  was  a  believer  lathe  predo- 
minance of  the  selfish  principle  in  human  nature,  may  be  seen  troui  the  sweeping 
terms  in  which,  In  his  Book  of  Fallacies,  he  cipressiy  lays  ddWn  that  predominance 
as  a  philosophical  aiiom. 

'*  In  everjf  human  breast  (rare  and  short-lived  ebullitions,  thci- result  of  some 
eitraordinarily  strong  stimulus  or  excitement,  excepted)  self-regarding  interest  Is 
predominant  over  social  interest :  each  person's  own  Individual  interest  over  the 
Interests  of  all  other  persons  taken  together."  pp.  392-3. 

In  another  passage  of  the  same  work  (p.  863)  he  says,  "Taking  the  whole  of 
life  together,  there  exists  not,  nor  ever  can  exitt,  that  human  being  In  whose  In- 
stance any  public  interest  he  can  have  had  wll  not.  In  so  far  as  depends  upon  him- 
self, have  been  sacrificed  to  his  own  personal  Interest.  Towards  the  advaneeaent 
of  the  public  interest,  all  that  the  most  public-spirited  (which  is  as  much  as  to  say 
the  most  virtuous)  of  men  can  do,  Is  to  do  what  depends  upon  himself  towards 
bringing  the  public  interest,  that  is,  his  own  personal  share  In  the  public  Interest, 
to  a  state  as  nearly  approaching  to  coincidence,  and  on  as  few  occasions  amounting 
to  a  slate  of  repuguance,  as  possible,  with  his  private  interests." 

By  the  promulgation  of  such  views  of  human  nature,  and  by  a  general  tone  o^^ 
thought  and  expression  pcrfeclly  in  harmony  with  them,  1  conceive  Mr.  Bentham** 
writings  to  have  done  and  to  be  doing  very  serious  evil.  Jt  is  by  such  things  that 
the  more  enthusiastic  aud  generous  minds  are  prejudiced  against  all  his  other  spe- 
culations, and  a^aiiist  the  very  attempt  to  make  ethics  and  politics  a  subject  of 
precise  and  philosophical  thinking ;  which  attempt,  indeed,  if  it  were  necessarily 
connected  Yi'iih  such  views,  would  be  still  more  pernicious  than  the  vague  and 
flashy  declamation  for  which  it  is  proposed  as  a  substitute.  The  efliect  is  still 
worse  on  the  minds  of  those  who  arc  not  shocked  and  repelled  by  this  tone  of  think- 
ing, for  on  them  it  must  be  perverting  to  their  whole  moral  nature.  It  Is  diffl-^ 
cult  to  form  the  conception  of  a  tendency  more  inconsistent  with  all  rational  hoi>e 
of  good  for  the  human  species,  than  that  which  must  be  impressed  hy  such  doctrines, 
upon  any  mind  in  which  they  find  acceptance. 

There  are,  there  have  been,  many  human  beings,  in  whom  the  motives  of  pa- 
triotism or  of  benevolence  have  been  permanent  steady  principles  of  action,  superior 
fo  any  ordinary,  and  in  not  a  few  instances,  to  any  possible,  temptations  of  per- 
sonal interest.     There  are,  aud  have  been,  multitudes,  in  whom  the  motive  of 
conscience  or  moral  obligation  has  been  thus  paramount.     There  is  nothing  in  th«L 
constitution  of  human  nature  to  forbid  its  being  so  in  all  mankind.  Until  It  Is  so, 
the  race  will  never  enjoy  one-tenth  part  of  the  happiness  which  our  nature  is  sus- 
ceptible of.     1  regard  au)  considerable  increase  of  human  happUiess,  through  mere, 
changes  in  outward  circumstances,  unaccompanied  by  changes  In  the  slate  of  the. 
desires,  as  hopeless ;  not  to  mention  that  while  the  desires  are  circumscribed  in  self,^ 
there  can  he  no  adequate  motive  for  cxcrlions  tending  to  modify  to  good  ends  even 
tliosc  external  circumstances.    No  man's  individual  share  of  any  public  good  which. 
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he  cao  hope  to  realize  by  his  efforts,  Is  an  equivalent  for  the  McriAce  of  his  eair , 
and  of  the  personal  objecls  which  he  might  aUaIn  hy  another  course  oT  eoadocl. 
The  balance  ran  be  turned  in  favour  of  virtuous  eiertfon,  only  by  iho  inUvert  of 
Jeeim§w  by  that  of  eoiurwnre— those  '*  social  interesU,"  the  neresyiry  lobordhia- 
tioo  of  which  to  <*  self-regarding"  Is  so  lighlly  assumed. 

Bat  the  power  of  any  one  to  to  realize  in  himself  the  stale  of  miiid.  wlthovi 
which  Ms  own  enjoyment  of  life  can  be  but  poor  and.  scanty,  and  on  wUch  al  Mr 
hopes  of  happiness  or  moral  perfection  to  the  species  must  rest,  depends  csUiflT 
upon  his  having  faith  in  the  actual  existence  of  such  feelings  and  dIspoaitloM  tai 
others,  and  in  their  possibility  for  himself.  It  Is  for  those  in  whom  the  ffeeUagsoT 
virtae  are  weak,  that  ethical  writing  is  chiefly  necdftil,  and  Ita  proper  dBoe  b  to 
strengthen  those  feelings.  But  to  be  qualified  for  this  tasli,  It  is  necessary,  first  la 
have,  and  next  to  show,  in  erery  sentence  and  in  every  line,  a  firm  unwavciivg 
confidence  in  man*s  capability  of  virtue.  It  is  by  a  sort  of  sympathetic  cootagiaB, 
or  inspiration,  tliat  a  noble  mind  assimilates  other  minds  to  itself ;  and  no  one  wai 
v.str  Inspired  by  one  whose  own  inspiration  was  not  sufficient  to  give  him  faith  la 
(he  possibility  of  making  others  fed  what  ke  feels. 

Upon  those  who  need  to  be  strengthened  and  uphrld  liy  a  really  Insptred  mora- 
list— such  a  moralist  as  Socrates,  or  Plato,  or  (speaking  humanly  and  not  Iheoio- 
glcally)  as  Christ;  the  eflect  of  such  writings  as  Mr.  Benlham*s,  if  they  be  read  and 
believed^  and  ihdr  spirit  imbibed,  must  either  be  hopeless  despondency  andghioa. 
or  a  reckless  giving  themselves  up  to  a  life  of  that  miserable  self-seeking,  whkh 
ihey  are  there  Uught  to  regard  as  inherent  in  tiieir  original  and  unalterable  naturr 

Mr.  Bentham's  speculations  on  politics  in  the  narrow  sense,  that  to,  on  Ibr 
theory  of  government,  arc  distinguished  by  his  usual  characteristic,  that  of  begla- 
nlngatlbe  beginning.  He  places  before  himself  man  in  society  without  a  gorcrv- 
inent,  and,  considering  what  sort  of  government  it  would  be  advisable  lo  oonstract. 
finds  that  the  most  eipedlent  would  be  a  representative  democracy.  Whatever 
may  be  the  value  of  this  condusion,  the  mode  in  which  It  Is  anived  al  appears  Ia 
me  to  befUlacious ;  foril  assumes  that  mankind  are  alike  in  all  times  and  all  placcf 
that  they  hare  the  same  wants  and  are  eiposod  to  the  same  evils,  and  that  If  ihr 
tame  Institutions  do  not  suit  them,  It  is  only  berausp  in  the  more  backward  stage* 
of  improvement  they  have  not  wisdom  to  see  what  institultons  are  mnst  for  their 
good.  How  to  Invest  certain  servants  of  the  people  with  the  power  neeesaary  for 
the  protection  of  penton  ami  property,  with  the  greatest  possible  facility  lolbr 
people  of  changing  the  depositories  of  that  power,  when  Ihey  think  It  is  abused 
such  Is  the  only  problem  in  social  organization  which  Mr.  Bentham  has  proposed 
to  himsdf.  Yet  this  is  but  a  pari  of  the  real  problem.  It  never  seems  lo  hair 
occurred  to  him  to  regard  poliiiral  institutions  In  a  higher  light,  as  the  principal 
means  of  the  social  education  of  a  people.  Had  he  done  so,  he  mould  have  seen 
that  the  same  institutions  will  no  more  suii  two  nations  in  dlflerent  stages  of  civ iU- 
zatlon,  than  the  same  lessons  will  suit  children  of  ditrerent  age».  As  the  degier 
of  civitiiation  already  attained  vaiios,  so  does  the  kind  of  social  Influence  ncccfsari 
for  carrying  the  community  formard  to  Ihr  next  stage  of  its  progress.  For  a  lilbr 
of  North  American  Indians,  imptuvcmrnl  mrans,  l.iinln=  df)wn  their  proud  anil 
solitary  felf'(lr|ifndrnrc:  foi  a  hniU  (tf  pniaiHiiinle«l  iif'i;ri*es,  It  nir,in«  acru«ti»vid^ 
*h«'ni  to  I'p  ^otf  lirppfiilrnt    ip.ir,?f|  nf  hciiic  n>rrrl\  ihp«lirp»  tc  nrtlfrs     fot 
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seuii-barbaroas  ancestors  it  would  hove  meant,  softening  them ;  for  a  race  of  ener- 
vated Asiatics  it  would  mean  hardening  them.  How  can  (he  same  social  organic 
/alioD  be  fitted  for  producing  so  many  contrary  eflfccts  ? 

The  prefailing  error  of  Mr.  Bentham's  views  of  human  nature  appears  lo  me 
Id  be  this — he  supposes  mankind  to  be  swayed  by  only  a  part  of  the  inducements 
ivhieh  really  actuate  them  ;  t)ut  of  that  part  be  imagines  them  to  be  much  coder 
ind  more  tboughful  calculators  than  they  really  are.     He  has,  I  think,  been, 

0  a  certain  extent,  misled  in  the  theory  of  politics,  by  supposing  that  the  sub- 
Dlssion  of  the  mass  of  mankind  to  an  established  government  is  mainly  owing 
9  a  reasoning  perception  of  the  necessity  of  legal  protection ,  and  of  the  common 
nterest  of  all  In  a  prompt  and  zealous  obedience  to  the  law.  Fie  was  not,  1  am 
ersuaded,  aware,  how  very  much  of  the  really  wonderful  acquiescence  of  mankind 
[1  any  government  wliicb  (hey  find  established,  is  the  cfleclof  mere  habit  and  ima- 
inalion,  and  therefore  depends  upon  (he  preservation  of  something  like  continuity 
»feiistence  inthcinslilutions,  andidenii(>  in  their  outward  forms;  cannot  transfer 
tself  easily  to  new  iustilutions,  even  though  in  themselves  preferable ;  and  is 
reatly  shaken  when  there  occurs  anything  like  a  break  in  the  line  of  historical 
luration — anything  wliich  can  be  termed  the  end  of  the  old  constitution  and  tlie 
beginning  of  a  new  one. 

The  constitutional  writers  of  our  own  country,  anterior  to  Mr.  Benlham,  had 
arrled  feelings  of  this  kind  to  the  height  of  a  superstition ;  they  never  considered 
khat  was  l>est  adapted  to  their  own  times,  but  only  what  had  eiisted  in  former 
ioies,  even  in  times  that  had  long  gone  by.  It  is  not  very  many  years  shice 
uch  were  the  principal  grounds  on  which  parliamentary  reform  itself  was  defended, 
dr.  Benthani  has  done  much  service  in  discrediting,  as  he  has  done  completely, 
bis  school  of  politicians,  and  ei|>osiu^  the  absurd  sacriGce  of  present  ends  to 
intiquale<l  means ;   bul    bo   \mi>,   I   think,   himself  fallen  into  a  contrary  error. 

he  yerj  fad  (bat  a  rcrtniii  set  ol  political  inslilulions already  exist,  have  long  existed, 
nd  have  t)erx)me  associatiMJ  with  all  the  bisloiical  recollections  of  a  people,  is  in 
iseir,  as  far  as  it  goes,  n  property  which  adaptslbem  to  that  people,  and  gives  them 

great  advantage  over  any  new  institutions  in  obtaining  that  ready  and  willing 
esignation  to  what  has  mice  been  decided  by  lawful  authority,  which  alone  renders 
'ossible  those  innumerable  compromises  between  adverse  interests  and  expecta- 
ions,  without  which  no  governmeni  could  be  carried  on  for  a  year,  and  withdiffi- 
ulty  even  for  a  week.  Of  (he  perception  of  (his  important  truth,  scarcely  a  trace 
^  \isible  in  Mr.  Benlhani'>  writings. ' 

*  it  is  Dicessary,  howc\ri  to  Hi8tingui8h  btitwten  Mr.  Be Dtliain'ii  practical  coDciuMOBs. 
H  an  Rnglixh  |)oliticiRU  of  (lie  preneut  day,  and  his  Bysteiiuitic  views  as  a  political  pluk>- 
)piier.  It  is  tu  Uic  lattci  only  that  the  fori^aiiiK' 'tbHei^atioiiN  are  intended  to  apply  ;  on 
ic  foriuer  1  am  not  now  calUd  upon  to  pionoiince  any  opinion.  Imh  the  juat  cstiuatioD  of 
i.H    mt-ritii,  (lit    (iiip.Htion  i.s  not  what  wire  liis»  conclusions,  but  nhat  yuaLt  his  mode  of 

1  riling  at  tlit^m.     Tbt'oretical  views  most  v^illl-l>  diflcicnt,  ntny  lead  to  the  8ame  practical 
iiTolUries:  and  that  part  of  aoj  Hy.slein  of  |)liiInso|ib>   which  bodicsltself  forth  in  dircc- 

on«  for  inunciliatt  prnrticr  must  bv^^  n.j  .stnall  a  portion  of  the  whok  as  U*  furnish  a  vtrv 
liiurticient  nitcrion  of  the  dearer  in  which  it  approiimalf.s  to  sricntifK  and  uui\cr8al 
tith.     Let  iMr   nentiiam  .s  opinions  i*u  (hr  )M>li(iril  <|ncsri«»ns  of  thr  day  be  as  sound  or  a' 
lislakcTt  ii?i  inv  nnr  mt\  f\cvn\  Ovm.  ih-  fH«  f  -.^  hirh  i  ■  oi  iniportrmce  in  judging;  of  Mr.Brn- 
Mui  liini  ill  isUwilMin  1  opi!':- !i, » fit  upon  a  basis  of  h^!l  truMi      Ivach  inquiicr  is  left  to 
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It  » impossible,  however,  to  cuolcsl  to  Mr.  Benthain,  on  thb  tubed  or  oa  mt. 
other  which  he  has  touched,  the  merit,  aod  it  is  very  great,  of  baving  bnuiM 
rorward  into  notice  one  of  the  faces  of  the  truth,  and  a  highly  inporlaal  tac. 
Whether  on  government,  on  morals,  or  on  any  of  the  other  topics  oo  which  kb 
speculations  are  comparatively  imperfect,  they  are  still  highly  iulnictlve  and  vahaMr 
to  any  one  who  is  capable  of  supplying  the  remainder  of  the  thilh;  they  araoka- 
lated  to  mislead  only  by  the  pretention  which  they  invariably  sd  up  of  helng  the  whrie 
truth,  a  complete  theory  and  philosophy  of  the  subject.  Mr,  Benlham  waa  man 
a  thinker  than  a  reader ;  he  seldom  compared  his  Ideas  with  thoae  of  other  phlkw 
phers^  and  was  by  no  means  aware  how  many  thoughts  bad  culsted  In  other  nlidi.. 
which  his  doctrines  did  not  afford  the  means  either  to  refute  or  to  appreciate. 
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A  FEW  OBSERVATIONS  ON  MR.  MILL. 

Mk.  Mill  has  been  frequently  represented  as  the  dlKlple of  Benlham.  Wiik 
truth  lias  lie  been  so  represented  in  this  respect — he  was  one  of  the  earlM  ■ 
adopliiif;— he  has  been  one  of  Ihe  most  efficient  In  diffusing — manyofihe  moitcha* 
racteristic  or  Bcntlianrs  opinions.  He  admits  without  quallfleation — he 
into  detail  with  rigid  infleiibility,  Ihe  doctrine  that  the  sole  ground  of  noral 
gallon  is  general  uiHitif.  But  the  same  results  may  be  reached  by  mlodi  the  i 
dissimilar;  else  why  do  we  hope  for  agreement  amongst  Impartial  Inqnlran?" 
else  why  do  we  hope  to  convert  one  another  ?  why  not  burn  our  lucubralkM,  m 
wait  to  establish  a  principle  until  wc  have  found  an  exact  resemblance  of  oandvn^ 

In  some  respect  Mr.  Milt's  mind  assimilates  to  Benthanrs,  In  others  ltdlfn» 
from  it  widely.  It  is  true  that  Mr.  Mill's  speculations  have  been  inflneotad  If 
impressions  received  from  Hentham  ;  but  they  have  been  equally  Inflneotad  H 
those  received  from  the  Aristotelian  Logicians,  from  Hartley,  and  from  Hohbcs^ 
He  almost  alone  in  the  present  age  has  revived  the  study  of  IhoM  wrilcn— he  h» 
preserved,  perhaps,  the  most  valuable  of  their  doctrines— be  is  largel)  IndcMH 
to  them  for  the  doctrines  which  compose,  for  the  spirit  which  penradet  his  phih- 
sophy.  The  character  of  his  intellect  seems  to  partake  as  mush  of  that  of  eHhn 
of  those  three  types  or  speculative  inquiry ,  as  it  does  of  the  IlkencM  of  Benlhw 

As  a  scarrhcr  into  original  truths,  the  princi|ial  contribution  which  Mr.  Nil 
has  rendered  to  philosophy ,  Is  to  be  found  in  his  most  recent  work,  '*  The  Aat- 
lysis of  the  I'licnomcna  of  the  Human   Mind."    Nothing  more  deaiiy  pnifC» 


.idii  l)i«-  oiIk  r  \\i\\{  |iii  liNiiM'lt.  .ind  coufiim  m  nun  \i  tht   |iiiiclu'-il  roaclMlOB  ai  Ibr  Mhri 
lii;lit«>  ot  mliirh  |r  ii.i|i|>r||s  In  ti    in  ponai  Minn  ;l|l•*^%  lliiii 
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»hat  1  have  before  asseiled,  viz. — our  indifference  totbe  higher  kind  or  philoso- 
phical investigation,  than  the  fact,  that  no  full  accoant — no  eritintm  of  this  work 
las  appeared  in  either  of  our  principal  Reyiews. 

The  doctrine  announced  by  Hartley,  that  the  ideas  furnished  by  Sense,  toge- 
her  with  (he  law  of  association,  are  the  simple  elements  of  (he  mind,  and  sufli- 
lent  to  explain  even  the  most  mysterious  of  its  phenomena,  is  also  the  doctrine 
if  Mr.  Mill.  Hartley,  upon  this  principle,  had  IVirnished  an  explanation  of 
mne  of  the  phenomena.  Mr.  Mill  has  carried  on  the  investigation  into  all  those 
norecemplex  psychological  facts  which  had  been  the  puzzle  and  despair  of  previous 
netaphyiicians.  Such,  for  instance,  as  Time  and  Space — Belief — the  Will— 
he  AfTections — the  Moral  Sentiments.  He  has  attempted  to  resolve  all  these 
nto  cases  of  association.  1  do  not  pause  here  to  contend  with  him — to  show,  or 
"ather  endeavour  to  show,  where  he  has  succeeded — where  failed.  It  would  be  a 
ttk  far  k)eyond  the  limits  of  this  Book — it  is  properly  the  taskof  Aiture  metaphy- 
icians. 

The  moment  in  which  this  remarkable  work  appeared  is  unfortunate  for  its 
emporary  success.  Had  it  been  published  sixty  years  ago,  or  perhaps  sixty 
ears  hence,  it  would  perhaps  have  placed  the  reputation  of  its  author  l>eyond  any 
f  bis  previous  writings. 

There  is  nothing  similar  to  these  inquiries  in  the  writings  of  Mr.  Bentham. 
Iiis  indicates  one  principal  difference  between  the  two  men.  Mr.  Mill  is  emi- 
ently  a  raetaphyscian  ;  Bentham  as  little  of  a  metaphysician  as  any  one  can  be 
bo  ever  attained  to  equal  success  in  the  science  of  philosophy.  Every  mon  I 
r  political  system  must  be  indeed  a  corollary  from  some  general  view  of 
aman  nature.  But  Bentham,  though  punctilious  and  precise  in  the  premises 
e  advances  conGnes  himself,  in  thai  very  preciseness,  to  a  few  simple  and 
eneral  principles.  He  seldom  analyses — he  studies  the  human  mind  rather 
Her  the  method  of  natural  history  than  of  philosophy.  He  enumerates — he 
lassifies  the  facts — but  he  does  not  account  for  them.  You  read  in  his  works 
D  enumeration  of  pains  and  pleasures — an  enumeration  of  motives — an 
naineration  of  the  properties  which  constitute  the  value  of  a  pleasure  or  a 
aiD.  But  Bentham  does  not  even  attempt  to  explain  any  of  the  feelings  or 
npalses  enumerated — he  does  not  attempt  to  show  that  they  are  subject  to  the  laws 
f  any  more  elementary  phenomena  of  human  nature.  Of  human  nature  indeed 
n  its  rarer  or  more  hidden  parts,  Bentham  knew  but  little — wherever  he  attained 
)  valuable  results,  which  his  predecessors  had  missed,  it  was  by  estimating  more 
istly  than  they  the  action  of  some  outward  circumstance  upon  the  more  obvious  and 
ulgar  elements  of  our  nature — not  by  understanding  better  than  they,  the  workings 
f  those  elements  which  arc  not  obvious  and  not  vulgar.  Where  but  a  moderate 
nowledge  of  these  last  was  necessary  to  the  correctness  of  his  conclusions,  he  was 
pt  (o  stray  farther  from  (he  (ruth  than  even  the  votaries  of  common  place.  He 
Men  threw  aside  a  trilc  an  unsatisfactory  truism,  in  order  to  replace  it  with  a 
aradoxical  error. 

If,  then,  the  power  ornnalystng  a  complex  combination  into  its  simple  elements 
-e  in  the  menial  sciences,  as  in  the  physical,  a  leading  characteristic  of  the  philoso- 
•her,  Mr.  Mill  is  thus  far  considerably  nearer  to  the  philosophic  ideal  than  Mr. 
k'nlham.     This,  however,  has  not  made  so  great  a  difference  as  might  have 
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bi^eii  e%|UM'tcJ  in  ilu'  praciical  (oiiclusioiiiS  al  which  Uicy  ha>e  arriwd.     Thoi% 
powers  of  analysis  vhith,  by  Mr.  Heiilhum,  are  iiotbroughl  to  bear  upon  Ike  phe- 
nomena of  our  nature  at  all,  are  applicU  by  Mr.Mill  almost  solely  to  our  emnrnvn 
um'vcraal  naturo,  to  I  hi'  ffeneral  sinictarc  which  is  the  same  In  all  homan  bcinfB : 
not  lo  the  diflercnccs  between  one  human  being  and  another,  Ihongk  the  knm 
Is  liltle  worthy  of  Mng  studied  eicept  as  a  means  to  the  better  undenUndiBgoflk 
tatter.     We  seldom  lenni  Trom  Mr.  Mill  to  understand  any  of  Ihe  varieties  vi 
human  natures  ;  and,  in  truth,  they  enter  very  little  into  his  own  cakalallOM,  ex- 
cept where  be  takes  cognizance  of  them  as  aberrations  from  the  slandard  lo  whirb 
in  his  opinion,  all   should  conform.     Perhaps  there  never  eiisted  any  vriter. 
( eicept,  inilccd,  the  osrclic  theologians),  who  conceiTed  the  eicetlcnce  of  Ihe  hu- 
man t)eing  so  e\clusi\ely  under  one  single  type,  to  a  comfornilty  with  which  ht 
would  rcduro  all  mankind.     No  one  ever  made  fewer   allowances  for  origiaal 
differences  of  nature,  although  the  ciistencc  of  such  is  not  only  rompalible  wiik 
but  a  neressani  cnnsctiuenre  of,  his  view  of  Ibc  human  mind,  when  comlrined  vilk 
theeitraordlnary  differences  which  are  known  to  eiist  t>etween  one  indifidoalaiiJ 
another  in  the  kind  and  in  the  degree  of  their  nervous  sensibility.     1  canaol  k« 
think  that  the  very  laws  of  association,  laid  dt»wn  by  Mr.  Mill,  will  hercallcr,  aaJ 
in  other  hands^  be  found  ( while  Ihcy  eiplain  t  he  divorsities  of  human  nature)  loshs* 
in  the  most  striking  manner,  how  much  of  those  diversities  Is  inberent  and  iarvi- 
lable ;  noithrr  the  effrcl  of.  nor  capable  of  being  reached  liy,  education  or  otf- 
ward  circumstances.  *     I    believe  the  natural   and  necessary  differences  tmm 
mankind  to  be  so  tcreat,  that  au)  practical  view  of  human  life,  which  does  mi 
take  them  into  (be  account,  must,  uules.«,  it  stop  short  in  generalities,  eoalaia  n 
least  as  much  error  as  truth ;  and  dial  any  system  of  mental  culture,  recorancodcd^ 
such  imperfrrt  theory,  in  proportion  as  it  is  fitted  to  natures  ofoneclasi,  wiUbrn- 
lirely  until t<Mi  for  all  others. 

Mr.  Mill  hasi:iven  toibr  world,  as  yet,  on  the  subject  of  morals,  and  oalkii 
of  education,  link' besides  generalities  :  not  *' barren  generalities,**  but  of  the  M( 
frnilful  kind  :  vel  of  which  ibe  fruit  is  sUli  to  come.  When  he  shall  caff^k^ 
speculations  inloihe  details  ol  ihest*  subjects,  it  is  impossible  that  an  iniellerllAiks 
should  not  (hmw  a  great  increa.'*e  of  light  upon  them:  the  danger  bikallbe  ^ 
minationwill  lie  partial  and  narrow  ;  that  he  will  com'lude  loo  readily  thai,  vhn- 
ever  is  suitable  food  for  one  sort  of  character,  or  suitable  medicine  for  MngiK  i^ 
back,  when  it  falls  from  its  proper  c\celtencc,  may  be  prescribed  for  olf.  andihi^ 
which  isnof  needful  or  useful  to  one  of  the  types  of  human  nature,  h  voilhlrf* 
altogether.  There  is  )e(  another  danger,  that  he  will  fall,  not  only  la  coaKit* 
ingsufneienl  variety  of  excellence,  but  suflTiciently  high  eicelleuec;  tballkelyfti> 
which  he  would  reduce  all  natures,  is  b>  no  means  Ihe  most  perfect  type;  ihsihf 
conceives  the  ideal  perfection  of  a  human  being,  under  some  only  of  its  Myr** 
not  under  nil;  or  at  least  that  be  woulti  frame  his  practical  rules  as  if  he  mo*' 
ceived  it. 

The  facnlt)    of  drawing' cornri  conclusions  from   evidence,    tuaeiher  wiki^ 

*  t  ^entiii«*  to  rri'ommi*n(l  i«>  th  ■  iixtii  i  1 1'  11m-  KiT.fliT  ;tii  ibU  ]-*i;ut  natlir  rlurarl*!  ^ 
l>r.  Pricstl^'v.  puIi'i^ImmI  in  <i-\j'fil  n-i"u.t  iuiiM''t-v^f  ut  ^li  l-'o\"»-  •  ir*-!!' nC  M***^ 
Hfpositorv 
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t|ualili6i  of  moral  reclitude  and  earnestness,  seems  to  constitute  almost  the  whole 
of  his  idea  of  the  perfection  of  human  nature ;  or  rather,  he  seems  to  think,  that 
with  ail  other  valuable  qualities  mankind  are  already  sofficiently  proTided,  or  wilt 
be  so  by  attending  merely  to  these.  We  see  no  provision  in  his  system,  so  far 
as  it  is  disclosed  to  us,  for  the  cultivation  of  any  other  qualities  ;  and  therefore, 
(as  1  hold  to  be  a  necessary  consequence),  no  nigieient  provision  for  the  culti- 
vation even  of  these. 

Now  there  are  a  few  persons  whose  notion  of  the  perfection  to  which  a  humah 
lieing  may  be  brought,  does  not  comprehend  much  more  than  the  qualities  enmne^ 
rated  al>ove.  Most  will  be  prepared  to  fiild  the  practical  views  founded  upon 
so  narrow  a  l>asis  of  theory,  rather  fit  to  be  used  as  part  of  the  materials  for  a 
practical  system,  than  fit  in  themselves  to  constitute  one.  From  what  cause,  or 
combination  of  causes,  the  scope  of  Mr.  Milfs  philosophy  embraces  so  partial  a 
view  only  of  the  ends  of  human  culture  and  of  human  life,  it  belongs  rather  to  Mr. 
Mill's  biographer  than  to  his  mere  reader,  to  investigate.  Doubtless  the  views  of 
almost  all  inquirers  into  human  nature  are  necessarily  confined  within  certain 
bounds  by  the  fact,  that  they  can  enjoy  complete  power  of  studying  their  subject 
only  as  it  eiists  in  themselves.  No  person  can  thoroughly  appreciate  that  of  which 
he  has  not  had  personal  consciousness  *.  but  powers  of  metaphysical  analysis,  such 
as  Mr.  Mill  possesses,  are  sufficient  for  the  understanding  and  appreciation  of 
all  characters  and  all  states  of  mind,  as  far  as  is  necessary  for  practical  purposes, 
and  amply  sufficient  to  divest  our  philosophic  theories  of  everything  like  nar- 
rowness. For  this,  however,  it  is  necessary  that  those  powers  of  analysis  should 
be  applied  to  the  details,  not  solely  to  the  outlines,  of  human  nature ;  and  one  of 
the  most  strongly  marked  of  the  mental  peculiarities  of  Mr.  Mill,  is,  as  it  seems  to 
us,  impatience  of  details. 

This  is  another  of  the  most  striking  differences  between  him  and  Mr.  Benthani. 
Mr.  Bentham  delighted  in  details,  and  had  a  quite  eitraordinary  genius  for  them  : 
it  is  remarkable  how  much  of  his  intellectual  superiority  was  of  this  kind.  He 
followed  out  his  inquiries  into  the  minutest  ramifications ;  was  skilful  in  the  esti- 
mation of  small  circumstances,  and  most  sagacious  and  inventive  in  devising  small 
contrivances.  He  went  even  to  great  excess  In  the  time  and  lat)our  which  he  was 
willing  to  bestow  on  minutis,  when  more  importimt  things  remained  undone. 
Mr.  Mill,  on  the  contrary,  shuns  all  nice  attenlioo  to  details;  he  attaches  himself 
eiclusively  to  great  and  leading  points;  his  views,  even  when  they  cannot  l>e  said 
to  be  enlarged,  arc  always  on  a  large  scale.  He  will  often  be  thought  by  those 
who  difTer  from  him,  to  overlook  or  undervalue  great  things, — never  to  eiag-^ 
gerate  small  ones ;  and  the  former,  partly  from  not  being  attentive  enough  to 
details,  when  these,  though  small,  would  have  suggested  principles  which  are 
great. 

The  same  undervaluing  of  details  has,  I  think,  caused  most  of  the  imperfections « 
where  imperfections  there  are,  in  Mr.  Mill's  speculations  generally.  Hb  just 
contempt  of  those  who  arc  incapable  of  grasping  a  general  truth,  and  with  whom 
the  grand  and  determining  considerations  are  always  outweighed  by  some  peUy 
circumstaitre,  carries  him  occasionally  into  an  opposite  eilreme :  he  so  heartily 
despises  those  most  obtuse  persons  who  call  themselves  Practical  Men,  and 
disa>ow  theory ,  as  not  always  to  recollect  that,  though  the  men  be  purblind,  they 
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may  yet  '*  look  out  upon  the  vorld  with  their  dim  bora  eyw*  and  lee 
in  it,  which,  lying  out  of  his  way,  he  may  not  hafe  obferted,  bol  whkh  It  saiy  be 
worth  while  for  him,  who  can  see  cleariy,  to  note  and  txplahn,  Nd  ooly  a  dnce 
may  give  instruction  to  a  wise  man,  but  no  man  Is  so  wise  thai  be  can,  la  iK 
cases,  do  without  a  dunce's  assistance.  But  a  certain  degree  of  Inlelleclual  ta- 
patience  is  almost  neceuarily  connected  will|  fervour  of  ebarader  and  ttraagib  o( 
rnnvicUon.  l>Ien  much  inferior  to  Mr.  Mill  arc  quite  capable  of  Mllliig  Uorila" 
(ions  to  his  propositions,  where  any  are  requisite;  few  in  our  own  ttoMi,  vc 
might  say  in  any  limes,  could  have  accomplished  what  be  has  done. 

Mr.  Mill's  principal  worlcs  besides  the  '*  Analysis"  already  mentiooad,  art. 
1 .  "  The  History  of  British  India,'*  not  only  the  first  work  wblcb  baa  thrown  Ik 
light  or  philosophy  upon  the  people  and  upon  the  government  of  Ibat  vail  poilioa 
1)1'  the  gluhe,  but  the  first,  and  even  now  the  only  work  which  oonveji  to  the 
general  reader  uven  that  knowledge  of  facts,  which,  with  respect  to  so  Importaoi 
a  department  uf  his  country's  affairs,  every  Englishman  sbouM  wish  to  poiicsf. 
The  work  is  full  of  instructive  comments  on  the  institutions  of  our  own  connlry. 
and  abounds  with  illustrations  of  many  of  the  most  important  prindplct  of  goveni- 
nient  and  legislation. 

:3.  "  Elements  of  Political  Economy."  Mr.  Mill's  powers  of  concatcnaUoa 
and  systcnintic  arrangement  peculiarly  qualified  him  to  place  in  their  proper  logical 
oinneiioii  the  elementary  principles  of  this  science  as  estabiisbed  by  its  great 
masters,  and  to  furnish  a  compact  and  clear  eiposition  of  them. 

3.  Essays  on  Government,  Jurisprudence,  Education,  &€.  orlginallT  wriUca 
fur  the  Supplement  to  the  EncyclopaKiia  Britannica ;  the  moat  Important  of  ibcn 
have  been  several  times  reprinteii  by  private  subscription. 

These  little  workK,  most  of  which  are  mere  outlines  to  be  filled  up,  tboogb  the; 
have  been  both  praised  and  animadverted  upon  as  if  they  claimed  the  cbarartcf 
of  complete  scienlitic  theories,  have  been  I  believe,  more  read  than  any  otbef  c4 
Air.  Mill's  writings,  and  have  contributed  more  than  any  publications  of  our  tin' 
to  generate  a  tasto  for  systematic  thinking  on  the  subject  of  politics,  and  to  di»- 
rredit  vague  and  scntinienlal  declamation.  The  Essay  on  Government,  in  par- 
ticnUir,  has  been  almost  a  teit-book  to  many  of  those  who  may  be  tcrmad  tbr 
I  Philosophic  Kadieals.  This  Is  not  the  place  to  criticise  either  the  treatise  Maclf  m 
the  criticisms  of  others  upon  It.  Any  critical  estimate  of  it  tborougUy  descrviac 
the  name,  it  has  not  yet  been  my  fortune  to  meet  with ;  for  Mr.  Macanley — a»' 
Miming,  I  suppose,  the  divine  prerogative  of  genius— only  entered  the  contest 
in  onier  (o  carry  away  the  argument  he  protet-ted  in  a  ck>ud  of  words. 

Mr.  Mill's  more  popular  writings  are  remarkable  for  a  lofty  earnestness,  Bcirr 
>lern  than  genial,  and  which  rather  flagellates  or  shamef  men  out  of 
ihan  allures  Iheiii  lo  llie  right.  Perhaps  this  i<  the  style  most  natural  lu  a 
'>f  deep  moral  eoiuietionsi,  wriliuK  In  an  age  and  in  a  state  of  sitciely  like  thai  vp 
which  we  live.  Hiil  it  seems,  also,  to  ho  congenial  lo  the  cbararler  uf  bisowr 
mind  ;  for  he  appears,  on  most  occasions,  much  more  strongly  alive  lo  the  evili4 
what  is  e\il  in  our  destiny,  Ihan  t«i  the  good  of  ^- hat  is  good.  He  ralbcr  vara* 
IK  a^ninst  ihi>  nr<tr<  that  lend  to  miike  us  miserable,  than  allords  as  Ibe  bebH 
(hat  \\\  an>  iii«mii«  we  can  utlaiu  to  niurh  positive  happiness.  He  does  not  bopt 
cnniifih  fn.iii  }rir:i..n  ii.itrrc  -  Munrthiiig  despondent  and  unelrvating  flings  rvuad 
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his  esUauU«kor  iU  powen.  He  saddeDi  the  Prefeoi  by  a  rercrence  to  the  PasN— 
he  does  not  ceniole  it  hy  any  aUnring  anticipatioof  of  the  Fnture ;— -be  iMher 
disoootents  u  with  vice  than  kindles  our  enthasiasm  for  virtue.  He  poMewet 
but  little  of 

**  The  viiMM  and  the  fiicaltjr  divine  -,  ** 
nor  is  it  through  his  writings,  admiraMe  as  they  are,  that  we  are  taught 

**  To  feel  that  we  are  greater  than  we  know." 
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ADVERTISEMENT. 


This  present  Yolume  was,  for  the  most  part,  written  and  in 
the  hands  of  the  publisher  some  months  since;  and  it  was  only 
the  desire  to  be  perfectly  accurate  in  certain  details,  to  ascer- 
tain which  a  visit  to  'Paris  was  necessary,  that  delayed  Its 
appearance.  It  forms  the  necessary  continuation  to  the  volume 
published  a  year  ago,  and  called,  "  France  Literary,  Social  and  ^ 
Political."  The  new  title  now  added  is  given  in  consequence 
of  the  author  having  considered  its  former  omission  an  error 
— which  it  was  more  essential  to  rectify  in  that  part  of  tbe 
work  which  related  to  recent  Institutions,  than  it  could  have 
been  in  the  preceding  part,  which  rather  treated  of  the  efibcts 
of  national  character  and  former  history. 

The  necessity  of  proceeding  speedily  through  the  Press,  after 
the  unavoidable  delay  that  has  been  alluded  to,  has  occasioned  some  ' 
few  typographical  errors  which  the  reader  is  requested  to  have  the 
kindness  lo  excuse.     Some  slight  alterations,  since  certain  passages 
were  printed,  have  taken  place. 

N.B. — A  translation  of  all  French  words  or  sentences  not 
translated  in  foot  notes,  is  to  be  found  at  the  end  of  this  volume. 
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J.  E.  HOVENDEN,  Esq. 


To  whom  can  i  writer  more  properly  address  his  tboughls 
upon  anolber  country,  thao  to  one  with  whose  oamo  he  has  long 
since  been  familiar  in  studying  the  institatioos  ot  his  own  7    I'M 
dedicate  then  these  Tohimes  (o  you,  my  dear  Sir,  mti  allow  me  to  .1 
add,  that  1  do  so  with  every  sentiment  of  private  friendship,  that  1 
can  add  to  public  esteetfi. 

Any  author  who  now  takes  up  his  pen,  doea  so  at  sn  eveDtfu] 
moment.  There  is  a  season  when  every  seed  we  scatter  upon  tiie 
breeze,  however  carelessly,  will  produce  and  bear;  Ihe  soil  is 
quick  with  an  invisible  being ;  thus,  an  interest  may  possibly  at- 
tach to  these  pages,  even  though  so  hastily  composed. 

That  inlercsl,  however,  will  be  owing  as  much  to  the  situation 
of  our  own  country,  as  to  the  situation  of  the  country  which  1 
more  especially  undertake  to  describe. 

Let  me  then,  before  proceeding  to  France,  carry  your  attention, 
and  that  of  any  who  now  honour  me  by  casting  their  eyes  upon 
this  page,  to  England  ! 

By  many,  the  spirit  of  change  which  now  ruHles  the  public  mind 
is  accounted  as  one  of  those  chanco  winds,  of  whidi  no  man 
knowcth  whence  they  come  or  whither  they  go— sudden  and  ac- 
cidental in  their  visitation ,  and  as  suddenly  and  accidentally  passing 
away.     Is  thisso? 

The  links  which  bound  our  people  to  an  old  aristocracy  have 
lonf;  been  dropping  otT  one  by  one  from  Ihe  ancient  chain,  in 
which,  al  the  rovolulion  of  168S,  society  was  slill  bound.    Al- 
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n^dy  on  llic  demise  of  Anne,  the  commercial  forlunes  which  Iheo 
began  to  spring  up  from  that  spirit  of  commerce,  to  which  Ihe  spirit 
of  chivalry  under  the  prudent  Elizabeth  had  turned,  coanler- 
balanced  the  power  of  the  great  provincial  gentry — the  main  sup- 
l>ort  of  those,  who  in  this  country  have  more  exclusively  been 
called  the  nobility  of  the  land. 

The  protracted  contest  for  the  crown,  in  which  the  House  of 
Hanover  was  ultimately  successful,  bat  in  which  the  great  bulk  of 
the  old  families  inclined  for  the  House  of  Stuart,  carried  on  with 
that  civil  genius  for  which  we  are  remarkable,  in  a  aeries  of  elec- 
lion  contests,  accounted  for,  if  it  did  not  justify,  the  corruptions  of 
Sir  llobert  Walpole,  and  ruined  the  great  majority  of  the  pa- 
triarchal possessors  of  the  soil.  A  new  race  of  persons,  with  names 
unknown,  got  possession  of  those  clioBnut-avcnued  seals,  which 
for  centuries  preceding  had  belonged  to  one  line  of  masters,  il 
was  then  that  the  peasant  and  the  small  proprietor  felt  a  dioek  in 
feelings  they  had  long  been  accustomed  to  cherish.  They  met 
the  new  squire  in  the  parish  church,  but  they  passed  tMidly  by 
the  tombs  of  his  y)rcdecessors.  The  very  associations  which  had 
hitherto  made  them  respect  the  possessor  of  '*  The  Place,"  noi^ 
rose  up  against  its  purchaser.  lie  was  disliked  as  the  new  mao. 
inoro  than  he  was  respected  as  the  rich  one.  First,  wealtli  losl 
lis  prestif^e  because  it  was  unaccompanied  by  birth,  and  then  birlh 
lostits  prestige  because  it  was  unaccompanied  by  wealth. 

In  this  manner,  that  habit  of  unlliinking  respect  for  superior 
rank,  which  had  almost  seemed  an  instinct,  was  eflfaced  hy  de- 
(;rees,  now  here,  now  there.  At  the  same  time,  too,  the  increasing 
iMisiiics^  and  luxuries  of  a  capital,  and  the  increasing  bciliticsbr 
\isiting  it,  drew  a  large  class  of  persons  yearly  to  the  metropolis, 
as  a  mailer  of  course,  who  formerly  only  sought  it  on  some  exlia- 
ordinary  occasion  of  business,  curiosity,  or  adventure.  Tkis 
habit  did  not — perhaps  could  not — exist  long  without  a  London 
exislenco  rising  more  and  more  into  iiii|K>rlance,  as  compared  vilb 
a  rural  one ;  until  at  last,  a  large  portion  of  tlio  great  nohility  and 
wealthy  s(iuirearcliy  began  to  look  upon  their  provincial  nei^ 
hours,  less  as  useful  friends  and  adherent^ to  be  cultivated  in  Ib^ 
cdunlrv,  than  as  viiluar  alliances  and  acquaintances  to  be  avoidiH 
II)  (own     ll<'n(*c  (hat  silly  piinciplr  of  exclusion,  which  ondinc  f* 
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the  overthrtfw  of  its  inyeotors,  has  mado  a  condemned  and  ex- 
eluded  body  of  that  aristocracy,  who,  entrenched  amidst  tMr 
solilaiY"  boroughs  and  venal  corporations,  thought  they  might 
despise  and  defy  the  nation,  without  which  they  contrired  to  rule. 
Monstrous  delusion ! 

Vfhm  we  altered  the  fortti  of  our  constitution  in  1832,  what 
made  that  alteration  so  enormous,  was — that  the  nobility  which 
governed,  had  no  hold  on  power,  save  by  that  form.  They  had 
been  acquiring  a  strength  where  the  people  were  not,  and  they  had 
been  losing  their  influence  where  the  people  were.  They  bad 
been  extendins  Ibeir  authority  over  the  small  and  decayed  villages 
in  Schedules  A  and  B ;  but  from  the  great  towns  in  their  neigh- 
bourhood, their  domination  had  been  gradually  passing  away. 

And  now,  while  the  country  was  thus  slowly  and  almost  in- 
visibly changing  its  ideas,  it  was  also  changing  its  habits  and  pur- 
suits. 

Not  many  years  ago,  two  thirds  of  the  population  in  England 
were  an  agricultural  population,  depending  mainly  on  the  largo 
possessors  of  the  soil :  at  the  time  I  write,  upwards  of  two  thirds 
of  the  population  are  a  manufacturing  population,  deriving  their 
support,  rather  from  the  lower  and  the  middle,  than  from  the 
upper  classes  of  society.  In  the  mean  time  great  cities,  which 
may  be  called  empires,  have  been  rising  into  existence ;  and 
during  these  events,  knowledge  has  been  rapidly  and  widely  dif- 
fusing itself;  and  with  knowledge,  that  desire  for  action,  and  that 
passion  for  power,  which  arc  its  necessary  conoomitants. 

It  is  impossible  for  these  causes  to  exist  without  their  eflects. 
It  is  impossible  for  the  whole  frame  of  society  to  have  been  shift- 
ing from  under  our  feet  without  a  great  shock  taking  place  in  our 
institutions.   .  .1-     . 

The  Grst  sign  of  this — was  in  the  Reform  Bill  which  would  have 
been  carried  earlier,  but  for  the  French  revolution  of  1789,  and. 
which  was  doubtless  hastened  by  the  French  revolution  of  18r>0/ 
The  second  sign  of  this— has  been  in  the  Corporation  Bill. 
In  183*2  we  gave  the  people  the  power  to  make  laws  ;  in  183r> 


*  One  of  many  proofu,  Uial  the  deBlinicH  of  two  countries  ho  neurly  allieil 
by  nature,  cannot  be  wholly  separate  from  each  other. 
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the  people  have  carried  a  law  which  will  create  pUfikr 


These  two  measures  passed — ^who  can  doubt  as  to  whidoraj  ii 
flowing  the  tide  of  future  events? 

Nor  have  we  here  been  following  a  course  at  varittM^'ViOi  the 
nations  around  us  during  the  period  Id  which  I  ham  qM|;[Ml«  or 
in  discordance  with  that  longer  portion  of  human  tefiODf  irtiieh  fe 
what  we  call  the  history  of  the  world.  From  the  laying  of  the 
first  stone  of  the  pyramids  of  Egypt,  to  the  abolition  of  akTery  m 
the  West  Indies,  the  great  masses  of  mankind  have  been  gndnall; 
advancing  in  condition :  and  the  sacred  law  wbUi  we  obey, 
preached  with  a  divine  prescience  nearly  two  thoainid  yean  ag», 
only  proclaimed  an  equality,  which  passing  through  two  ayiteoH 
— that  of  chivalry  and  tlie  church — and  aided  by  a  aeriea  of  almoit 
miraculous  discoveries — has  been  daily  advancing  from  that  bov 
to  this. 

I  look  upon  it  as  certain  then,  that  in  this  country,  we  shall 
also  see  a  monarchy  of  the  middle  classes,  at  no  distant  dale;  — 
whether  we  approach  it  gradually,  slowly,  safely,  as  I  beliew 
we  shall ;  or  whether  we  are  hurried  to  it  on  the  bleat  of  aonf 
political  tempest,  which  we  cannot  now  foresee,  but  which  Ike 
air — charged  with  electricity — is  at  any  moment  liaUe  to  pro- 
duce. 

Itcannol,  Iherefore,  be  without  interest  to  observe— thai  Ibf 
same  year  which  has  advanced  us  by  a  new  step,  and  a  gigantic 
step  towards  such  a  monarchy ; — has  shown  i4,  shaking  and  Irav* 
bling  to  ils  foundations  in  the  country  of  which,!  am  writing. 

Thus  our  altention  is  naturally  awakened  to  FAuoe;  and  w» 
anxiously  enquire  whether  the  dangers  that  menace  her,  ere  nch 
as  we  shall  ha\e  in  our  turn  to  ex{)erience.  Let  ua  thpn  aer 
whether  that  nation,  which  ]>ossessos  more  popular  ideae»  -ais  ii 

f 

*  If  the  Lords  Imd  altered  the  qualification  of  tlie  town  CAnacil,  aad  0k- 
reeded  in  appointing  the  town  citftk  lor  life,  lliey  woald  have  doae  MBMtUilg. 
but  they  would  have  done  much  1  f sin  thun  they  imagined.  TWj  m^UJMt* 
confined  corporate  power  in  certain  hands;  but  they  would  kava  wUL  lh> 
origin  of  that  power  in  the  community.  It  would  atill  hare  beeB  mtk  to  I 
above,  but  to  thoHe  h«-low  tht-m.  that  the  amhitioni  among  the  tmrAi 
would  have  had  to  look  tur  po\\4>r ;  and  thin  would  have  done  W^al  1  hni 
thclaw  AH  it  stiuidh  must  iiinrc  cflfrtiiilly  do,  \\i.   create  popular 
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sodie  respects,  more  popular  institutions  than  ours,  does  not  abo 
still  possess  some  trappings  of  a  galling  and  tinselled  tyranny,  such 
as  we  never  saw.  In  its  manners  are  the  traces  of  former  ser- 
vitude yet  visible?  Over  its  laws  do  those  manners  yet  exercise 
some  influence?  In  its  progress  do  we  remark  those  abrupt  stop- 
pages and  rapid  movements  which  show  that  it  has  pursued — not 
the  safe  and  even  course  ? 

On  the  other  hand ;— is  it  not  true,  that  the  improvements  we 
are  looking  forward  to,  will  come  as  the  necessary  result  of  others 
that  have  preceded  them? 

Is  it  not  true,  that  the  equality  we  anticipate  will  have  been  pre- 
ceded by  a  freedom  we  have  long  enjoyed  ;  and  that  the  democracy 
attaining  power  will  have  been  educated  by  an  aristocracy  that 
has  long  possessed  it  ? 

Is  it  pot  true,  that  a  government^of  the  middle  classes  in  this 
countrywould  be  the  government — not  of  a  few  of  those  classes 
admitted  with  fear  and  caution  into  the  gestion  of  public  afTairs— 
but  of  the  grea^  bulk  of  the  people  long  accustomed  to  the  ma- 
nagement of  their  local  concerns  ? 

Mt  not^e,  that  a  government  of  the  middle  classes  in  England 
would  be  a  government  well  suited  to  the  serious  and  commercial 
character  of  the  English,  as  a  government  of  (he  middle  classes  in 
France  is  hostile  to  the  vain  and  military  character  of  the  French? 

Neither  would  such  a  government  be  productive,  in  both  coun- 
tries, of  all  the  same  results.  I  have  to  notice  a  licentious  litera- 
ture, an  irreligious  people,  a  philosophy  imbued  with  that  spirit 
of  association  natural  to  the  state  of  things  amidst  which  it  appears, 
but  covered,  at  the  same  time,  with  the  taudry  tatters  of  adeprav- 
t^d  licentiousness,  the  baleful  heritage  of  times  gone  by.  Nobody 
will  believe — whatever  mischief  might  arise  therefrom  —  that  the 
advancing  induence  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  society 
with  us  would  be  accompanied  by  such  consequences.  The  evils 
to  dread  would  indeed  be  of  a  directly  contrary  description ;  —an 
over  fanatic  zeal  in  religion,  an  extravagant  severity  of  manners, 
and  a  temporary  absence  of  those  charms  of  literature  and  society, 
which  add  to  the  happiness,  and  ought  not  to  corrupt  the  manners, 
of  mankind. 

To  prepare  (he  change  thai  is  inevitable,  (o  infuse  into  the  de- 
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mocracy  that  is  advancing  to  power,  what  was  great  ^nd  gnoehl 
in  the  boit  days  of  the  aristocracy  that  has  iDDg  posaessed  it;* 
to  ingraft  on  the  manly  and  solid  character  of  Ihe^Bglish  people, 
(he  lofty  daring  and  the  cultivated  iotelligenoe  whidi  In  times  not 
remote  from  these  were  remarkable  in  the  English  nobility;— lo 
join  to  the  popular  virtues  of  economy  and  industry,  the  no  less 
necessary  qualities  (in  those  who  are  to  guide  an  empire)  of  JUH 
tice,  honouf,  and  courage; — to  moderate  the  popular  seal  in 
politics  and  religion,  by  a  learned  toleration  Jor  the  feelings  and 
opinions  of  all  opponents; — such,  it  appears  to  me,,  ihoold  be 
tlie  desire  of  a  writer  who  hopes,'  my  dear  Sir,  for  your  friendriiip, 
and  aspires  above  the  m^te  party  aims  and  politics  of  the  hour. 
Sonic,  I  know,  imagine  that  every  period  of  ciTiliation  is  lo 
liavc  (be  same  results.     They  quarrel  with  the  times  gone  bj. 
on  account  of  the  class  whiob  ruled  then,  as  others  qmml^wilh 
the  present,  because  the  power  from  that  class  is  passing^  fin  is 
fact  passed  away.    This,  I  feel  sure,  is  not  the  judgment  of  your 
liberal  and  enlightened  mind.    To  an  independent  and  resect- 
able nobility,  we  owe  much. 

It  has  enriched  our  merchants  and  our  tradesmft  wHMf  As 
spirit  and  in(clligence  of  a  senate ;  and  preserved  the  moMitf  of 
our  pen(ry  from  (he  enervating  corruptions  of  a  court. 

Let  us  not  disdain,  then,  but  embody,  our  past  history  in  oer 
fu(ure  progress !  This  is  the  way  that  a  great  people  mareh  on 
('asily  and  naturally  in  the  road  to  greatness. 

Of  old,  (he  seer  who  sought  in  vain  one  of  those  mjilefio0 
luminaries  he  was  accustomed  to  admire— said,  *'  the  ilar  is  not 
lost  to  mankind ;  but,  attracted  to  some  mightier  orb,  eanAn 
with  (he  ctTulgence  that  I  miss — the  splendours  of  a  more  g^oriov 
world  :  — ' "  and  so,  on  this  pigmy  earth — the  institutionB  of  otf 
generation,  when  they  apparently  disappear,  do  but  pass  en  i» 
the  next ;  and  (he  great  system  of  society  is  perpetually  bligMg** 
by  (he  systems  it  perpe(ually  absorbs. 

1 1  is,  my  dear  Sir,  wi(h  a  sincere  friendship,  that  I  snbscri^ 

myself, 

Vours  most  faithfully, 

HENRY  LYTTON  BULWER. 
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A  Salutation  to  all  of  you,  friends  and  enemies,  whom  I  have 
had  ag  judges,  and  before  whose  tribunal  I  am  once  more  to  ap- 
pear! Thanks  to  you  who  have  seen  any  merit,  more  thanks  to 
you  who  have  seen  '.any  utility  in  the  pages  I  have,  with  a  deep 
humility,  previously  offered  to  the  public.  You  will  agree  with 
me,  I  have  little  doubt,  as  to  the  imperfect  manner  in  ^hich  my 
jtask  has  been  fulfilled.  You  will  agree  with  me  also,  I  venture 
to  trust,  in  acknowledging  there  was  some  difficulty  attending 
its  fulfilment. 

To  paint  a  country  which,  visiting  every  year,  every  person 
imagines  that  he  knows — yet  which,  for  the  very  reason  perhaps 
that  it  is  at  their  door,  few  persons  have  attentively  examined-^to 
be  met  first  by  the  idea  that  you  can  say  nothing  new ;  and  then 
by  the  prejudice  against  all  you  do  say  which  is  not  old — to  enter 
last  into  competition  with  deservedly  distinguished  writers,  who 
have  wielded  the  weapons  of  controversy  with  a  grace  and  a  tact 
which  betray — what  their  judgment  might  have  concealed — the 
sex  they  belonged  to  \*  this  was  no  easy  labour  to  have  accom- 
plished with  ordinary  success ;  and  most  grateful  am  I  for  that 
which  has  been  accorded  me.     There  is  something  indeed  in  the 
nature  of  a  work  like  the  present,  which  furnishes  in  itself  an 
excuse  for  its  imperfections.     On  the  one  hand,  the  author  is 
called  upon  to  devote  much  industry  and  time  to  the  collection  of 
his  materials ;  and  this  gives  his  efibrts  the  effect  of  preparation 
and  research.     On  the  other  hand,  he  is  called  upon  to  throw 
those  materials  into  form  with  as  much  rapidity  as  possible,  and 
this  tarnishes  his  labours  with  the*defects  of  negligence  and  haste. 
^  Oh  reader,  who  is  to  be !— did  you  chance  to  hear  that  not  long 
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since,  a  small  island  soddenly  appeared  on  the  coast  of  Sicily ; 
instantly  we  planted  our  flag  there,  so,  thank  God  1  it  is  ours. 
Bui  it  as  suddenly  disappeared — yes;  it  is  ours — ^but  under  the 
ocean ;  the  sounding  sea  rolls  over^t  again ;  and  if  we  had  ddayM 
a  moment,  it  would  never  have  been  added  to  our  empire,  no, 
never.  Such,  in  some  sort,  is  the  shifting  scene  of  life  and  politics 
before  us,  the  condition  and  the  fortune  of  states  and  of  meo. 
We  must  plant  our  standard  quickly — at  the  moment— on  that 
fleeting  shore; — a  minute,  and  it  will  be  covered  by  the  ever 
mounting  sea,  which  has  already  risen  over  5000  years. 
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CHAPTER  1. 


Garly  species  of  popular  compOBition — Orig^  of  nofeU— rChivalric  Italian — 
Heroic  Milesian-^Latftr  schools— Le  Sage— Rousseau—Walter  Scott^- 
Anomalous  school  displayed  in  melo>draina^-Oenera1  CdKBderations. 

In  some  degree  I  regret  that  my  volumes  open  with  the'sub- 
ject  1  am  now  eommencing.  But  this  work  must  be  consi- 
dered as  the  continuation  of  one  published  a  year  ago;  and 
which,  concluding  with  history  and  the  drama,  left  me  abmt  to 
enter  on  the  lighter  productions  of  French  literature. 

Still,  such  productions  are  not  ahogether  unworthy  of  const- 
deration  :  they  have  generally  been  thought  to  pourtray,  moh; 
faithfully  than  any  other,  the  manners  of  their  time;  and  al- 
though this  is  not  universally  correct,  it  is  sufficienlly  so  to  en- 
gage and  deserve  our  attention. 

The  earliest  species  of  popular  conipobition  was,  as  we  know, 
heroic  poetry ;  for  the  art  of  transcription  being  rare,  and  that 
of  reading  very  confined,  to  render  any  composition  popular,  it 
was  necessary  that,  grateful  to  the  ear,  it  should  be  easily  re- 
membered and  i*epeated;  nor  was  there  any  method  of  diffusing 
it  but  itinerant  recitation. 

As  great  towns  arose  and  spread  themselves,  however,  the 
poet  naturally  suited  himself  to  larger  audiences,  and  his  muse 
adopting  the  drama,  attained  most  that  we  at  present  know  of 
theatrical  art. 

Hut  rivilization  does  not  arrive  so  far  as  this  point  without 
the  existence  of  a  large  class  who,  wealthy,  indolent,  and  refined, 
i-equire  some  unfatiguing,  intellectual  amusement,  which,  if  the 
stage  supplied  in  any  way  to  those  resident  in  cities,  it  left  it  still 
wanting  to  all  who  found  themselves  in  the  solitude  of  a  coun- 
lr\  life. 
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That  such  a  want  should  first  display  itself  in  the  East,  seems, 
from  the  habits  of  the  people,  natural;  and  we  may  therefore 
easily  fall  into  the  common  belief  that  it  was  through  the  co- 
lony of  Miletus  that  prose  novels  or  romances  first  reached  Italy 
and  Greece. 

As  might  have  been  expected,  they  treated  chiefly  of  licen- 
tious love.  In  the  martial  heroism  of  the  middle  ages,  this  spe- 
cies of  composition  (whether  such  alteration  were  Gothic  or 
Arabian  in  its  origin,  or  merely  the  natural  birth  of  (he  existing 
state  of  mankind)  received  a  new  colouring;  and  in  tales  of 
chivalry  and  enterprize  the  spirit  of  the  day  iMi  at  once  repre- 
sented and  excited. 

The  wanderings  of  Palmerin  and  Amadis,  however,  did  not 
extend  to  the  voluptuous  Italy,  where  the  Decameront  sinular 
in  its  kind  to  other  Italian  productions  that  had  preceded  it,  re- 
sembled in  some  sort  the  ancient  Milesian  stories. 

The  pastoral  romance  was  a  reaction  from  the  dbivalric^and 
heroic,  at  the  head  of  which  Madame  Scuderi  may  he  placed — 
a  kind  of  prolix  medley  of  the  two — owing  its  success  in  France, 
partly  to  real  personages  being  concealed  under  a  fictitioui  garb, 
partly  to  the  character  of  the  French  nobility  themselves,  who, 
until  their  independence  was  destroyed  in  the  court  of  Louis  XI\', 
had  a  warlike  and  enterprizing  frame  of  mind,  whidi  the  ad- 
ventures of  Polyandre  or  the  *' Great  Cyrus  ^  might  very  wdl 
interest  and  please. 

But  the  two  species  of  modern  novels*  most  in  vogue,  until 
another  of  late  years  appeared,  were  those  descriptive  of 
living  manners — at  the  head  of  which  Le  Sage,  trnnsforting 
comedy  from  the  stage  to  the  boudoir,  took  his  place;  and  those 
more  analytically  descriptive  of  sentiment,  of  which  we  nnst 
again  accord  a  foreigner,  writing  in  French,  J.  J.  Roussann,  to 
be  the  chief.  The  one  was  still  a  comedian  while  a  novelist; 
the  other  always  a  moralist. 

Lo  Sage  wrote  for  Paris  and  the  audience  he  had  been  ac- 

*  Whftt  I  say  of  light  literature  \n  almost  entirely  coDfined  to  noreli,  M  ^ 
miHit  p(»imlar  branch  of  it.  The  only  poetii  out  <if  the  drama  of  mmj  Boto^  irr 
lkian{;rr  and  Lamartiiio,  and  tlirM'  arc  already  no  well  kDOWD,  and  havebiCB 
S4>  ofirn  rritirised,  that  it  would  hardly  lie  wortli  while  to  iDterni|it  Ihm  otmtf 
**i  thv.fit'  ohherxatioiih  l»>  reiuatiuK  ^imt  haH  frequently  been  better  nid  of ttw 
-hlf  iinil  nif-rith. 
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customed  to  at  his  theatre :  he  paiaccd  une  hit  'A 

to  a  large  city,  where  every  oae 

fortune — not  quite  a  honest  aaB.  vec  ax  a 

scruples  that  could  prereai  his  geoiK  cm 

crimes  that  could  justly  condemn  him  *jj  i^  giliics. 

describes  is  the  level  of  bfe  in  Urze 

resided  in :    there  is  no  beroac 

any  kind  in  his  story — for  the  bye-vays  of 

romantic.     Still  the  tale  of  Gd-Blas  had  greai  saeecs.  ht  £ 

described,  not  merely  whai  vas  pascag  rood  the  artaor. 

but  what  was  passing  roond  most  men  paoM^g  !Le  ha^iaeytd 

existence  of  what  in  their  separije  coimlnBS  va§  called — tbe 

world. 

As  Le  Sage  was  esaeniiaDy  ihe  man  oi  u*e  c.;.  f^emmam 

was  as  essentiallv  the  aum  of  solitaie.    All  ihai  he  bw«  of 

mankind  was  what  he  knew  of  RoMKflL  The  onh  mode  be 

had  of  describing  human  nature,  was  that  of  dcscribiiig  tbe 
workings  of  his  own  breast: — he  was  the  creatore  of  senti- 
ment and  emotion — so  was  his  book.  Indeed,  it  is  easier  at  a 
first  glance  to  see  why  Rousseau  should  have  written  the 
Nouvelle  Heloise.  than  it  is  ai  a  first  glance  to  see,  wiiy  the 
Heloise,  appearing  amidst  the  worldly,  the  polished,  the  volup- 
tuous, and  selfish  society  of  Louis  XV,  should  have  had  such 
success.  But  there  are  in  most  men  two  naUires — that  nature 
which  they  acquire  in  action  and  from  custom,  which  makes 
them  do  to-dav  as  thev  did  vesterdav,  and  as  thev  see  others 
doing,  without  reflection  or  passion,  but  from  habitual  impulse 
— and  that  other  nature — which  we  onlv  find  when  we  seek 
for  it,  but  which  a  in  the  depths  of  all  our  souls ;  which  we  find 
alone,  and  when  we  are  called  upon  to  think ;  a  nature  of 
higher  and  nobler  energies,  such  as  from  the  very  elevation  at 
which  it  aims,  can  rarely  be  carried  into  action  save  by  men  of 
great  powers.  I  speak  of  that  source  of  sublimity  within  us 
from  which  all  religions  flow;  of  that  source  of  superiority  and 
strength  which  we  discover  in  sickness,  in  suffering,  and  ofttimes 
in  great  perils ;  raising  ua  above  what  we  have  been  accustomed 
to  consider  ourselves;  coming  not  from  stoicism,  not  from  su- 
|K*i>(ition--but.simpl\  ri<»m>olituJc  and  self-commune; — for  it 
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was  said  wisely  and  profoundly  by  the  philosophefi  **  iSnier 
yourselve* — there  yon  frill  find  the  God$y 

Rousseau  and  Byron,  both  different  in  action  from  what  they 
weroin  thought,  yet  livinj^much  in  solitude,  addressed  our  more 
lonely  and  thinking  side  of  the  heart :  they  spoke  to  man  at  the 
time  when  he  momentarily  withdraws  himself  from  tha  world, 
not  at  the  time  when  he  is  mechanically  moving  in  the  world; 
and  this  is  why  they  produced  a  deeper  impression  upon  the 
mind  of  their  age,  and  a  less  impression  upon  its  manners,  than 
others  of  their  cotemporarics. 

Thus  Le  Sage  and  Rousseau  might  have  lived  and  written 
together,  as  they  wrote  and  lived  at  different  periods;  and  been 
popular,  not  only  at  the  same  time,  but  with  the  same  people. 

The  two  principal  styles  of  nii)dern  fiction  then,  being  ei  I 
have  said,  those  of  Le  Sage  and  liousseau,  the  one  addressed  to 
the  mnsings  of  mankind,  the  other  depicting  their  manners; — 
a  third  some  few  years  back  introduced  itself — of  which  we  pos- 
sess *^  the  grrat  master,^'  and  which  supplied  a  want  of  the  epoch* 
and  more  particularly  of  England,  then  beginning  to  be  very 
generally  Iclt. 

With  the  (liffcrciitT  of  popular  institutions,  there  Was,  as  in 
that  branch  of  niy  subject  I  roinarkcd,  sure  to  be  felt  a  great 
increase  of  popular  interest  for  historical  productions.  Tlic 
[<real  historical  masters  of  ancient  times  were  lemarkable  for 
llieir  btyle,  their  thoughts,  and  their  descriptions;  the  chronicler 
of  the  middle  ages  were  mostly  dry  narrations  of  facts  ;  and  the 
history  that  romhined  them,  until  the  IKlh  century,  waa  mere 
compilation.  The  school  of  which  Voltaire  and  Hume  were  the 
chiefs,  addressing  itself  to  men  of  letters,  and  writing  with 
partial  views,  consisted  rather  in  disijiiisitions  upon  preceding 
times,  than  in  descriptions  of  thoni.  (libbon  is  our  only  great 
historian  wiio  wrote  upon  the  ancient  model;  but  his  subject, 
except  in  a  few  particular  points,  was  not  one  of  general  inte- 
rest, and  prudiiccd  only  amongst  scholars  the 'sensation,  whieht 
if  it  had  hccu  a  histoi'v  oi  Kni;lan(l,  it  would  have  produced 
upon  Knglisjji  Nocicly  at  lari;^?. 

The  niodrrii  Kroncli  historians,  adopting  a  new  and  morf 
iniuialcti  antl  p!t:turcsqiir  ^\a\  of  (rralin^  their  suhjcel,  ?»up* 
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plied  (o  their  own  country,  in  a  great  measure,  the  want  that 
had  been  felt ;  and  their  works,  re-published  in  small  numbers, 
became  the  most  widely  circulated  of  their  time.  But  in  Eng- 
land, our  more  recent  histories,  possessing  great  merit  in  solidity 
and  research,  were  still  more  unattractive  to.  the  general  reader 
than  those  that  had  preceded  them. 

A  desire  was  felt,  which  no  one  satisfied,  till  Sir  Walter 
Scott,  succeeding  the  Misses  Porter,  who  had  already  feebly 
attempted  the  same  line  of  romance,  carried  his  genius  into  a 
:>cbool,  fore-destined  to  be  popular — becoming  what  he  will 
remain — the  Shakspeare  of  his  time — the  great  popular  his- 
torian of  England.  His  success  was  too  extraordinary  not  to 
lead  to  imitations ;  he  has  been  accordingly  imitated  in  Germany, 
in  Italy,  and  also  in  France  by  men  of  very  considerable  ability. 

The  three  most  remarkable  French  romances  are: — Cinq 
Mars,  by  M.  de  Vigny;  the  Chronicle  of  Charles  IX,  by  M. 
Merimee;  and  Notre  Dame,  by  M.  Victor  Hugo. 

Of  these  thien  I  should  give  the  first  place  to  the  Chronicle  of 
Charles  I\,  though  the  least  known  in  this  country,  and  not 
perhaps  the  most  popular  in  France.  The  merits  of  M.  Me- 
rimee are  precision  and  force.  There  is  nothing  unnecessarily 
lengthened  in  his  fiction;  the  ^*  Chronicle'*  is  but  one  volume, 
through  which  you  are  breathlessly  hurried  by  a  series  of  dra- 
matic efiects.  He  ponrtrays  truly,  also,  no  small  quality  in  an 
historical  novelist,  in  the  time  of  which  he  writes.  The  passion, 
the  levity,  the  superstition,  the  gallantry,  the  debauch,  and  blood- 
thirsty cruelty  of  ihat  epoch,  memorable  by  the  massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew,  are  worked  up  together  in  his  tale,  energe- 
ticallV)  vividiv,  but  naturallv,  and  without  anv  overstrained 
reach  after  colouis  or  force.* 

>Ionsi(Hir  iIc  \  igny,  more  chaste,  cold,  and  sentimental,  has 
not  iu  his  romance  the  quickness  and  the  vigour  ofM.  Merim^, 
hut  his  ciiaractrrs  arc  of  a  higher  order,  and  more  minutely 
delineated. 

*  The  fault  of  tli^  amlior'8  story  is,  indeed,  its  Rubject :  faithful  to  the  period 
nf  which  he  writes,  he  violates — how  could  it  be  othfrwi»e — in  speiking  of 
those  ^ay  aud  lustful  .scencH  over  vthich  Italy  cant  the  shadow  of  her  myiteriouii 
mask  ' — tlie  ])ropriety  of  t/utt  period  for  which  he  i>  toriling.  He  paintA. 
however,  ratlir-r  the  wumith  of  paKsion  than  the  Hubletiea  of  depravity;  and 
exciting  the   inin<;iiiatloD.  does  not  deprave  the  henrt. 
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The  high  spirit  and  weak  character  of  Louis  XV — bis  eye 
hrightening  in  the  battle  and  wandering  in  the  council — the 
stern  and  ruthless  composure  of  his  minister — (tbe  dark  side 
of  his  nature  perhaps  rather  overcharged) — tbe  cbiyalry,  the 
sentiment,  the  daring,  and  ^^  all-for-love*'  of  tbe  yoang  Cinq 
Mars — whose  pale  countenance,  melancholy  and  absent  ^riien 
not  lit  up  by  enterprize,  and  large  black  eyes  and  long  brown 
hair  follow  you  from  his  first  appearance  at  bis  paternal  dia- 
teau,  until  his  last  upon  the  scaflbld— the  light  and*  varying 
shades  of  love,  ambition,  and  coquetry  which  flit  across  the  Aa- 
racter  of  the  young  Duchess  of  Mantua — (to  obtain  whose  band 
is  young  d^Efliat^s  (Cinq  Mars)  sole  object  of  action) — a  prin- 
cess who  bad  loved  in  solitude,  and  is  afterwards  exposed  to 
the  flatteries  and  fascinations  of  a  court — all  tbese  various  sub- 
jects for  the  artist  are  drawn,  not  perhaps  with  a  poWerfnl,  bnt 
with  a  line  and  delicate  hand;  and  this  romance  upon  the 
whole  succeeded  as  the  most  popular  imitation  of  our  inimitdHe 
novelist. 

To  those  who  wish  to  see  the  ancient  capital  witli  its  innu- 
merable steeples  and  stately  spires,  with  **  its  guardian  giantess 
and  her  tiara  of  towers,'*  with  its  miraculous  hotel  that  could 
lodge  twenty-two  princes  of  the  quality  of  the  Daupbin — with 
its  gibbets  and  its  pillories  which  flourished  and  abounded  in 
the  place  of  that  *^  one  miserable  guillotine,"  which  now  oc- 
cupies a  dishonoured  corner  of  the  Grdve — and  to  those  who 
wish  to  see  this  dark  creation  peopled  with  a  motley  crowd  of 
Bohemians,  students,  knights,  priests  and  executioners — the  ro- 
mance of  *•  Notre  Dame'  may  be  taken  up  with  safety  and  laid 
down  with  satisfaction. 

In  spite,  however,  of  the  vigorous  and  peculiar  st^e*  the 
vivid  colouring  and  dramatic  effect  of  different  parts  of  this  re- 
markable production,  its  chance  of  being  more  than  a  populir 
(ale  of  the  day  is  destroyed  by  its  evident  straggle  after  an  un- 
natural originality,  and  b^  all  the  faults  and  absurdities  of  M. 
Hugo's  late  dramatic  roiupositions. 

The  lover,  whoso  devoted  passion  should  charm  and  toucb 
vou,  appears  under  the  monstrous  shape  of  one  of  those  bideou^ 
excrosconoes  (hat  decorate  a  trothic  rliuroh — while  the  graceful 
ind  (Idirato  lioKMno,  wlu^n  ticlivT^rrd  up  to  her  exocutioorr, 
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trembles  in  jiis  hand — not  like  an  aspen  or  a  rose  leaf — but, 
strange  to  say — like  a  galvanized  frog  1  ■ 

These  romaiices,  however,  of  the  historical  school  wewvorks 
of  power,  and  would  have  had  more  Followers  and  more^uceess, 
but  for  the  circumstance  I  have  mentioned ;  viz.  the  popular 
style  of  history  of  itself;  for  where  history  is  written  on  the 
principle  of  being  -amusing,  historical  romance  supplies  no 
vacuum,  and  is  not  likely  to  be  long  in  vogue. 

Of  the  school  of  Rousseau,  Madame  de  Stael  and  M.  de 
ChAteaubriand  are  the  only  popular  followers;  though  Madame 
de  Ther^se  in  "Jerome^'  and  ^'Plndienne,'*  has  produced  two 
eloquent  and  touching  stories,  which  deserve,  to  be  noticed,  were 
it  only  for  the  elegant  correctness  of  their  style,  their  frequent 
profundity  of  thought,  and  their  absence  from  all  offensive  affec- 
tation. M.  de  St.  Beuve  is  also  well  calculated  to  have  succeedM 
in  the  metaphysical  novel,  had  he  not,  in  a  composition  of  which 
I  shall  presently  give  a  specimen,  sullied  the  wings  of  his 
genius  by  the  dirty  and  licentious  details  through  which  he 
has  directed  her  course. 

In  the  school  of  manners,  Paul  de  Kock  stands  unrivalled — 
his  subjects  are  low — his  language  unclassical,  and  without  elo- 
(]uencc — but  the  persons  he  describes  are  true  ptftraits — and 
the  passions  he  gives  them,  go  through  their  natural  workings. 
He  is  by  I^e  Sage  what  the  low  farce  writer  is  by  the  comedian. 
The  characters  you  are  shown  arc  those  you  would  meet  with 
in  the  omnibus ;  but  they  are  living  portraits,  and  types  of  their 
class.  Nor  is  there  any  French  writer  of  fiction  now  living,  so 
likely  to  liave  a  place  with  posterity,  as  one  whom  many  of  his 
tinselled  and  affected  cotemporaries  pretend  to  despise. 

I  now  approach  a  school — if  school  it  can  be  called — which 
hetoDgs  to  none  of  the  orders  I  have  just  described.  It  does  not 
refer  to  history — it  does  not  describe  Tnanners,  nor  unfold  the 
natural  mystery  of  the  human  mind.  The  objects  of  its  idolatry, 
insomuch  fuHilling  the  Jewish  commandment,  are  neither  taken 
from  things  in  the  earth,  nor  from  things  in  the  heavens  above 
the  earth,  nor  from  things  in  the  waters  under  the  earth.  They 
are  creatures  which  we  never  saw  by  day,  nor  ever  imagined 
by  night,  except  under  the  influence  of  some  unhappy  nightmare, 
more  incolicrenl  and  extravagant  tiian  usual. 
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All  keeping  of  character,  all  conduct  of  plot,  all  decency  oT 
mannera,  anything  which  the  noveliit  of  later  (imea  has  studied 
to  obierve,  the  novelist  of  this  extravagant  sect  studifs  td  violate. 

To  write  a  calm  criticism  on  such  literature  would  be  an  im- 
pertinence.  I  have  therefore  endeavoured,  by  adopting,  not  s 
new,  but  a  generally  fortunate,  device,  to  display  with  the 
levity  they  merit,  those  absurdities  and  indecorums  which  have 
acquired  a  certain  reputation;  and  1  must  begmy  reader — ^nho 
will  see  by  notes  annexed,  that  I  have  taken  almost  vediatiiB 
from  novels  much  in  vogue,  the  language  and  situations  I  make 
use  of — to  attribute  to  me  nothing  in  the  following  pages,  save 
the  desire  to  cover  such  want  of  nature,  taste  and  deoencjv 
all  the  censure  and  ridicule  it  deserves. 

SramatijV  yrrjsoii*/ 


Leone  Liom  (a  ttrimller). 
Q4LKRIAN  (a  moraiisi). 
Princess  Claudia. 
OovERNEss  OP  Princess  Claudia. 
Barnavf.. 

Daughters  of  Sejan. 
Captain  Brulart  (pirate  and  nobh 
man). 


\maurt. 

LiBER'n'. 

Young  MiN  with  Skin. 
Cathedral  of  Augsbusg. 

ClIURiH   OF   NoTRE-DaME. 

Satan. 


Derih,  Sccreiaricis  of  EmboMty,  tie. 

Scene  a  coiirused  medley  or  Swiss  cottages,  and  houset  of  iU-fanie— OCfl- 
rate  vessels,  and  cachcmered  boodoirs — Of  sepulchres  and  banqoctiBit 
rooms — In  the  hack  ground,  Venice  surrounded  by  rocks;  and  Uie  Moifvc 
enshrined  in  bowers  of  roses. 

Enter  Jjcane  Lionf — Uoni  is  dressed  in  a  long  rohe  tfpaie  grem  aiik. 


broidered  mVA  iarfjc  arabesques  qf  gold  and  »Hver,'f     Knier 
(ialerian  in  chains, 

(ialrrian  (trith  artns  folded  and  a  meditative  air)»  —  IVho,  Sir,  arr 
^ou? 

JJoni. — I  Sir!  —  I  am  n  man  endownl  inith  enlraurdinary  fiKuhlest— 


All  these  are  rharartcrii  taken  i'rniu  the  roiiianceH  of  the  day  mMt  ib  ti 
wenrinj;  tht-irimii  drcssi,  and  iiMiii*;.  a*«  uill  he  teeo  fniin  notes,  alBoat  csactlt 
their  own  lan^iiap;**. 

t  Soc  deiicri|)lion,  in  "  l^one  Lioni."    I'n  homme  veto  d'ane  loagaa  nW 
de  Miic  vrrt  |)alf.  linuice  de  larf^i'A  aral»eM|ueji  d'or  et  d'argeDt. 

%  1 1  Pht  rrrt:iiu  <|ue  Lroni  fM  nii  h(inini«^  douc  di*  facultes  extraordiaaiivv 
ViiiiM  Ka\r/  t\\\\\    \  loiijc  IrN  talfnls,  tmitcH  h-s  srductioon.     S^il  RMutail  ■  aa 
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have  all  talenU  and  all  sedncUons  :  if  i  am  present  at  a  ooocerl,  1  sing  and 
play  belter  than  any  of  the  muskiaos.  If  I  deign  to  pait  an  evening  in  a 
^mall  and  quiet  circle,  I  enrich  by  the  most  beaatlfni  drawings  the  ladies* 
albums. 

I  sketch  in  an  instant  portraits  the  most  graceful,  and  caricatures  the 
roost  caustic.  I  improvise  too  and  declaim  in  all  languages.  I  know  efery 
(lance  in  Europe,  and  dance  them  all  with  an  enchanting  perfection.  1 
have  seen  every  thing,  judged  every  thing,  understood  efery  thing;  in  short 
(stroking  his  chin)  I  have  read  in  the  universe  as  if  tt  were  my  pocket- 
book. 

Galerian. — Ah !  I  see  from  the  description,  you  are  Ihe  keeper  of  a  hell 
in  St.  James's  Street.*  1  am  a  phik>sopher  and  a  ■loralist.f  No  man  who 
has  not  nearly  escaped  hanging  can  be  one.  Oh !  (with  an  enraptured  air) 
the  delights  of  virtue !  The  pure,  the  incomparable  happiness  of  that  beati- 
fied state  of  the  soul  which  plunged  in  an  earthly  elysiura....  (Here the  Oa^ 
tcriauy  speaking  and  mcUking  rapidly  across  the  stage,  and  emdently  forget^ 
ting  himself y  uses  LioTus  pale  green  silk  robe  as  a  pocket  handkerchief). 

Uoni,—Oh\  Juliette!  Oh!  my  robe! 

Galerian  [melaneholy  and  as  \f  suddenly  ascakenedjrom  an  agreeable 
delirium). — Pardon,  Sir,  alas!  talking  of  virtue  made  me  think  I  was  again 
in  the  galleys,  i 

Enter  Governess  leading  in  a  beautiful  geung  Princess. 

To  the  Galerian, — Sir,  you  seem  an  honourable  man,  do  oa  a  serried! 
Princess  Claudia  {with  enthusiasm). — Yes,  Sir,  do  me  a  service ! 
Galerian. — Madam,  is  what  you  ask  strictly  accordant  wHh  virtue? 
Governess. — Strictly,  Sir.  ) 

Princess  Claudia. — Strictly,  Sir.  ) 

GcUerian  (^triih  one  hand  to  his  brow,  the  other  gathering  up  his  chains) : 
-*Say  on,  madam. 

Governess  (ir/7A  proper  dignitg). — Sir,  my  duty  to  this  young  lady's  pa- 
rents, my  duly  to  her,  but  more  than  all,  my  duly  to  myself  brings  me  here 
to  tell  you  that  my  pupil  desires — to  be  seduced.^ 


concert,  aprts  s'otre  fait  un  peu  prier,  il  cbantait  on  joaait  de  tons  les  instru- 
mentii  avec  une  Huperiorite  marquee  sur  les  masicieDS.  SMl  conseDtait  a  passer 
une  siUTt^  d'intimite,  il  faisait  des  dessins  charmans  but  les  albums  des  fern- 
lues.  Il  crayonnait  eu  un  instant  des  portraits  plcins  de  grdce  ou  des  carica- 
tures ])leineH  de  nerve  ;  il  improvisait  ou  declamait  dans  toutes  leslaof^es;  il 
«avait  toutcH  les  danues  de  caractere  de  TEurope,  et  il  les  dansait  toutes  avec 
une  grace  enchanteresse ;  il  avait  tout  vu,  tout  retenu,  tout  jugc,  tout  com- 
Vris;  il  5avait  tout;  il  lisait  dans  I'univers  comme  dans  an  livre  de  poche. 

*  Lioni  is  a  cheat  and  swindler. 

t  See  Lelia— the  character  of  Trenmor,  the  Galerian. 

\  Lelia.  *'  Vous  ramez  trop  vite,  Stenio,  vous  m'arraohez  une  biea  oh^re 
iBosion.  Ce  brouillard  me  trompait ;  ce  froid  du  soir ,  et  surtout  ce  calme  re. 
li^eux  qui  etait  en  moi ,  me  faisaient  croire  que  j'itais  an  bagne." 

%  Ltlia,  flcenc  l)et\feen  Stentio,  Governess  and  Princess  Claudia. 
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Galerian  Mkaket  hit  Ami/.— Pity  mc,  ladies!  I  am  a  St.  Sinoslai.  nJ 
1  swore  lo  'Mhc  father"  yesterday — abstinence  for  a  month. 

Frineeas  CloMdia. — Perhaps,  Sir  (jwnimg  to  Ltanl)^  thai  other  seatlf- 
man 

Urnii  (holding  out  a  hand  roverrd  with  jrweU),^-^hM  faiudred  tDd  flli 
thousand  francs,  if  you  please !  That's  what  my  belofed  Juliette  paid  me,  I 
assure  you ;  not  a  farthing  less.* 

(While  the  governess  and  the  young  Prineess  art  eoiutdtmg  t^geiker^  then 
appears  a  good  looking  young  fiuni,  frith  a  Brutus  wig  and  l«p  botts^temUmi 
hy  the  hantl  a  couple  tf  young  ladies,  in  a  deshabille  qffhe  Basnam  empire  m 
the  time  qfTiberius).  j  ' 

Governess  starts, — Oh!   Monsieur  BamaTe,  can  that  be  yea? 

Vnmave.  — Yon  have  said  it,  madam. 

Oaltrian. — And  those  young  ladies?  (aside)  opera  dancen  I  ahonld  uy-* 
ah !   then  they  must  be  virtuous. 

■Bamare. — These  young  ladies  are  the  daughters  of  Sejan.-f* 

Govrmess, — (food  Ood !  M.  Barnave,  how  came  you  by  tlie  danghlcrs  u( 
Scjan  ? 

Bamave. — Ah  !  madam,  I  see  you  do  not  know  mjforie.     Such  Ihtap 
nre  always  happening  to  me.    I  was  walking  in  the  Tullerlet,  comporiigiDr 
the  National  Assembly,  somebody  touched  my  arm,   another  woaM  hifr 
thought  it  was  his  mistress — but  no ;  the  truth  struck  me  at  ODce;    "herf/ 
said  I,  '<  arc  the  daughters  of  Sejan  !*' 

Princess  Claudia  to  Governess,  and  examining  the  dastgfkters  ^  Sijan 
trith  attention). — Are  those  the  daughters  that  were 

Bamave  (overhearing). — Precisely,  Mademoiselle.  Read  the  lait  edition 
of  my  Memoirs,  page  273. 

(At  this  momrnt  the  whole  utagc  is  throirn  into  emiMtemaHan  bg  Ike  Offa- 
ritian  of  a  tall,  terrible  looking  man,  with  a  pale  face,  and  a  tmay  ikm  mte. 
and  dark  thick  eyebrows,  and  hollow  checks,  and  a  large  mgrnan  ekmemeinl 
with  a  beard  about  on  inch  long,  and  thin  pale  lips,  and  a  dear  biate  eye,  rfmt 
ingupjwrtablr  Jixcly.  His  common  blue  shirt  fastened  rmmd  kit  froM  hy€ 
cord,  is  full  ofholcK,  his  nakcrl  legs  are  brown  ami  hairy ^  ki»  katsdt  tea  asr 
covered  with  filth,  but  you  see  at  once  by  their  beii^  long  and  tkm^  ikai  Aii 
anccntors  fought  with  great  glory  against  Charles  the  FtfVk^), 

lA-oni  (recognizing  an  acquaintance), — What  you,  my  dear  fticad!     Al- 

■  See  Leoni. 

Y  .See  BamaTr,  by  M.  Jnnin. 

\  Fipirez-vouH  un  homme  d'ane  taille  atbletif|iio,  avec  «n  viM|pe  f«lr  «i 
plomb^,  un  front  pliwr,  ud  nvz  long  et  mince,  d'epaia  aoarcib  d*uu  wmt  i^ 
jaiR,  et  dc8  yetix  d  an  bleu  clair  et  revetu  d^ine  fixite  iBflvppQffteble,  ■■  mf- 
ton  large  et  carre,  drs  joues  creusea,  rccouvertea  d'one  barbe  fpaiaar  a  mmtf 
lunguf ,  et  puif  eniin  ane  bouche  bordee  de  le^TCs.  minces  et  blafardci^  i 
par  un  treniblcnient  convalsif  preaque  continuel  qui,  par  exemplc;  laii 
voir  poarqum  ne  ]*avouerait-on  pas,  de  fort  bell^a  d«ntfl  parfaitement 

Ses  maiD<i.  (oiites  oialproprea.  toutea  noires  quVllea  ^taientj 
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low  me,  gentlemen  and  ladies,  to  introduce  my  particular  friend,  the  Comte 
de  *  *  *  alias  Captain  Brnlart. 

Captain  Brulart  (with  an  kmneriCy  or  melaphistopkelie,  or  raiker  kjfenie 
/ai//?*;.— Ha!  ha!  ha!* 

Princess  Claudia. — What  very  white  teeth  that  tall  dirty  gentleman  has 
got!        ' 

Captain  Brulart  raises  his  head. — By  all  the  skulls  that  I  have  cracked, 
{he  advances)  by  all  the  throats  that  I  have  cut,  (he  faces  the  Printess)  by  alt 
the  young  ladies  that — f  (Here  the  Princess,  nho  already  beginning  to  blush, 
had  cast  down  her  eyes,  was  thrown  with  violence  into  the  modest  arms  of 
the  Galerian,  by  a  pale  interesting  sentimental  looking  little  gentleman^  with 
green  spectacles,  who  panting,  puffing,  running,  rushed  on  to  the  theatre), 

Galerian. — It  is  Amaury  I  -, 

Amaury. — L*orobre  est  ^paisse,  la  foule  est  inconnue  :  les  lumi^res  trom- 
peuses  du  soir  ^blouissent  sans  ^clairer,  nul  oeil  redouts  ne  me  voit.  Je  me 
perds,  je  me  retrouve  toujours.  Les  plus  strolls  defile,  les  plus  populenx 
carrefours,  et  les  plus  jonch^s  de  pidges  m'appellent  de  pr^fi^rence :  je  les  d^ 
couvre  avec  certitude ;  un  instinct  funesle  m'y  dirige.  Ce  sont  des  circuits 
^tranges,  ineiplicables,  un  labyrinthe  tournoyant  corame  celui  des  danmte 
luiarienx.  Je  repasse  plusieurs  fois  aux  m^mes  angles.  11  me  semble  que 
je  reconnais  d'avance  les  fosses  les  plus  profondes  de  peur  de  n'y  pas  tomber  : 
ou  encore,  jc  revicns  effleurer  le  p^ril  de  Tair  efiar^  dont  on  le  ftiit.  Mille 
propos  de  miel  ou  dc  boue  m'accueillent  au  passage,  milles  mortelles  images 
m'atteignent ;  je  les  emportc  dans  ma  chair  palpitante,  courant,  rebroussant 
comme  un  cerf  aux  abois,  le  front  en  eau,  les  pieds  brisks,  les  l^vres 
arides X 


par  lear  forme  loDgue  et  effilee,  par  la  delicatesse  de  leurs  contours,  temoi- 
gnaient,  dis-je,  une  certaine  distinction  de  race.... 

Le  commandant  Brulart  (car  il  avait  un  nnm  et  s'appelait  Brnlarl),  meme 
aucnns  disent  un  nom  ancien,  un  nom  historique,  qui,  dit-on,  illustr^  souf 
Fran<;ois  1  fit  palir  plus  d'nne  fois  les  g^neraux  de  Charles  Quint. 

*  A  peine  Brulart  avait-il  termine  ces  mots,  qui  furent  accentues  lentement, 

qn*nn  rire  tout  homerique,  ou  plotot  tout  mephistopheletique,  ou  mieux  encore 

un  vrai  rire  de  hyene,  souleva  sa  large  poitrine. 

Aiar^GuU,  page  182. 

I  Je  te  jure  par  tons  les  reins  que  j*ai  brisks, 
Par  tons  les  cranes  que  j*ai  fendus. 
— (Et  il  se  dressa  debout). 
Par  tons  les  gosiers  que  j'ai  echancres. 
— (Bt  il  roarcha  sur  Benoit). 
Par  tons  les  navires  que  j'ai  pilles. 

Atar-Guii,  page  181. 
\  The  shadows  are  tliick,  the  crowd  is  unknown  :  the  deceitful  lamps  of 
ttentng  dazzle  without  lighting,  no  dreaded  eye  sees  roe.     I  lose  myself,  I 
&ih1  myself  again.    The  narrowest  lanes,  the  cross-ways  most  populous  and 

2» 
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GMwmfM.—Poor  young  maD !  What  is  he  io  such  a  foil  about  f 

Amamy. — Madam,  I  am  devoted  to  voluptuousneM ;  I  nin  after  It,  I  hiT« 

been  miming  after  it  just  now,  through  all  the  dirty  lanei  and  In  aU  the  diitj 

comers  of  Paris.     1  gaze  on  those  dirty  lanes,  I  gaze  on  tlie  dirtj  ladles  hfIio 

inh^t  them.    God  forbid  I  should  do  more  than  gaze— no*  Madam,  I  hive 

not  lost  my  virtue. 

GolfrroH.— Oh !     Amaury  is  virtuous ! 

Ymmg  Prmten  (simpering). — And  hate  you  nerer  been  In  love.  Sir  ? 

Amaury. — ^Love,  Mademoiselle!  {with  one  hand  in  hU  breeeket  p^ekei  aitd 
theeiheron  his  heart)  lofe!  who,  of  you  all — human  loven! — ^wbo  oTjoa 
all  amongst  those  most  hapfiy,  hate  not  felt  even  in  your  moal  ddlcloot  hoim 
wearisome  and  disgusted?  Who,  of  you  all,  even  in  tbe  moit  volnptooos 
moment  of  mortal  pleasures,  have  not  desired  something  above  or  below  what 
you  eiperienced — ^hav e  not  imagined  some  caprlrious  and  IncoDftant  diver- 
•ion — have  not  wished — ay,  at  the  very  feet  of  your  idol — sighing  forth  you 
passion  on  a  perfumed  terrace — have  not  wished,  I  say,  for  some  coaneei- 
change — some  vulgar  creature  passing  by?*  But^  wbal  do  I  see?  (hegaztt 
with  eager  admiraiicnf  at  there  enters  a  elapping  and  smnemhai  daeeiilg 
weneh,  crowned  with  laurel  and  holding  a  bottle  in  her  hand  of  thai  demo- 
erotic  Uquid  eaUed  '  vin  6lfu.')t 


covered  with  snares,  are  to  me  the  moat  invitiag.    I  diacover  thea  wiA  cer- 
titude—a fatal  instinct  directs  me. 

These  are  passages  circuitoos,  stran|re,  inexplicable,  a  labjrialh  loctaoai 
and  luxurioas  like  that  of  the  damned.  I  pass  and  re-pasa  tile  bum  aaiglca. 
It  seems  as  if  I  knew  beforehand  the  deepest  ditchea»  firom  tbe  leer  of  frUii^ 
therein.  Or,  again  I  return  and  glance  bj  the  peril,  with  tbe  air  of  o«a  vht 
flies  it.  A  thousand  expressions  of  mud  or  of  honey  wekone  my  ysfi 
a  thousand  deadly  images  reach  me;  I  carry  them  away  in  07  p^piH*nf 
flesh,  running  on,  and  running  back,  like  a  stag  tired  down— ^  Ibrcbe^ 
covered  with  perspiration,  the  feet  braised,  the  lips  dry (Ftfl^ptf .) 

*  Qai  de  vous,  amants  humains,  parmi  les  plus  coBsbl^  et  an  eoui  dts  ac- 
cablantes  favears,  qai  de  vona  n*a  snbi  I'ennui  ?  Qui  do  Toea»  aova  le  ooap 
m^me'des  mortelles|d^lic8s,  n'ad^sir^  an-dela  on  en-de^ OyUli  iuiagM  ^uelqoe 
diversion  capricieuse ,  inconstante ,  et  anx  pieds  de  son  idole ,  aer  loo  tctvwMs 
embaum^es,  n*a  souhait^  peut-^tre  quelque  groasier  echangOv  qaolfuc  val- 
gaire  creature  qai  pasae ,  ou  tout  simplement  dtre  aenl  poar  aon 
(  Voittptf,  p.  200.) 

-f  Le  peaple,  c'est  eofin  )a  fille  de  taveme. 

La  fille  bavant  da  vin  bleu. 
Qui  vent  dans  son  amant  un  braa  qui  la  gouTerBo^ 

Un  corps  de  fer,  an  oril  de  feu. 
Et  qui  dans  son  taudit,  snr  sa  conche  de  peilloy* 

N*a  d'amour  chaud  et  libertin 
Que  pour  Thomme  hardi  qui  la  bat  et  la  CbwuIU 

Depuis  le  soir  jasqu^au  matin.— BARim. 
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Bama9e.—\i  is  Liberty !  (LiftcHfy  Mtaggermg  forward  and  9ii^hig  a  me- 
fod^,  qfwkiek  are  dUtmguUked  Ike  foUowing  ttanxoM:) 

Xlie  Goddess  they  call  Liberty 
Is  not  of  ancient  pedigree, 
A  pampered  lady  fond  of  ease 

Who  at  a  cry  will  faint ; 
Dwelling  in  gorgeous  palaces 
And  daabing  her  cheeks  with  paint* 

Behold  a  female  stoat  and  strong, 

Of  bosom  hard  and  large ! 
Who  tramps  with  terrible  stride  along 

Where  shovtiBg  squadrons  charge. 

Her  sombre  Toice  is  hoarse  and  high, 

Her  skin  is  brown  and  tami'd ; 
There's  a  manly  fire  in  her  free  eye. 

And  broad  is  her  brawny  hand. 

She  joys  in  the  roll  of  the  warlike  dnua,^ 

In  the  powder's  anlphnrovs  flDtll; 
In  the  gathering  people's  mighty  km. 

And  the  toll  of  the  alarambell. 

Her  loTers  are  of  the  populace. 

She  clasps  to  her  big  breast. 
Men  of  her  own  gigantic  race. 

And  when  she  is  caressed-— 
It  is — the  battle  won  and  o*er— 
By  hands  where  mad  is  miz'd  with  gore.* 

Captain  Brulart  (regarding  his  own  Aoniff).— Egad!   she  mctos  me. 
Here,  Madam  (pulling  out  a  Mmall  vial),  do  me  the  fsTOur  to  put  one  end 

*  C'est  que  la  liberty  n*est  pas  une  Duchesse 

Du  noble  faubourg  St.  Germain ; 
Une  femme  qn'un  cri  fait  toraber  en  faiblesse. 

Qui  met  dn  blanc  et  dn  carmin. 
O'est  une  femme  forte  aux  puissantes  mamelles;, 

A  la  voix  rauque,  anz  dnrs  appas , 
Qui  du  brun  sur  la  peau ,  du  feu  dans  les  prunelles^ 

Agile  en  marchant  a  grands  pas, 
Se  plait  aux  oris  du  peuple,  aux  sanglantes  mil^es, 

Aux  longs  roulemens  des  tambours , 
A  Todeur  do  la  poudre,  aux  lointaines  ToUes 

Des  cloches  et  des  canons  sourds : 
Qui  oe  prend  ses  amana  que  dans  la  populnM, 

Qui  ne  prete  son  large  flanc 
Qu'a  des  gens  forts  comma  elle,  et  qui  vent  qii'on  Pembraase 

Avec  (les  bras  rouges  de  sang. 
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of  this  in  your  mouth,  and  I  will  put  the  other  In  nine— oh !  happlBe»,  «e 
will  poison  ourselves  together.* 

Liberty  (fcilh  rapture), — Yes ;  we  will  poison  ounelvei  together. 

(Captain  Brulart  and  LUterly  teen  tenderly  embratitig^  wiih  tke  iiUle  rkU 
thus  divided  together), 

Liltertjf. — I  am  poisoned ! 

Captain  Brulart  (taking  a  pieee  of  the  rial  out  qf  kii  moulA).— Ha !  ha ! 
You  see  my  vial  had  a  false  bottom;  she  has  taken  the  wrong  cnd-f  Ha! 
ha! 

Galerian.  —Alas !  alu !     Liberty  is  poisoned !  alas !  aUs ! 

(Here  a  vast  eromiqf  eourtierM  and  ieeretariet  vfembfuay^  aieppiMi$dmn 
from  some  tittle  Itooks  that  may  be  seen  on  a  small  9tatt,  marked,  "mi  aMit 
le  volume  "  Join  in  a  joyful  ekorus. 

*  Liberty  is  poisoned.* 

(tn  the  fnidst  of  this  confusion  occasioned  by  the  sudden  and  iragie  death 
of  Liberty^  a  young  gentleman  holding  a  pieee  qf  §kin%  in  his  kamd^  giidet 
foncard). 

Princess  Claudia,  ^Oh !  Governess,  look  at  this  young  man ! 

Governess, — I  sec— upon  his  young  features,  is  stamped  a  cloady  grtce . 
in  his  regard  you  see  efforts  betrayed  and  hopes  deceived.  The  sombre  im- 
passibility of  the  suicide  gives  to  his  forehead  a  palenew,  dead  and  alcfcly,  a 
bitter  smile  draws  into  slight  wrinkles  the  comer  of  his  mouth,  hut  a  letret 
genius  sparkles  at  the  bottom  of  his  eyes,  veiled  by  the  htigue  of  an  orgie.f 

Qalerian. — As  when  a  celebrated  criminal  arrives  in  the  galleySv  the  ga- 
lerians  receive  him  with  respect,  so  let  all  the  persons  present,  cipert  Ui 
horrors,  salute  an  incomprehensible  grief — a  wound,  of  which  by  Inslinrt 
they  suspect  tlie  profundity— thus  recognizing  one  of  their  princes  by  the 
majesty  of  his  garments.  Friends,  countrymen,  and  brother  novfliMs,  I 
say,  gaze  on  that  sad  phiz  !|| 

Eh  bien !  nion  Arthur,  noag  mettroiw  ce  mince  cristal  a  moitio  eatre  ma* 
deuttf.  .  .  .  et  DOU8  le  briieroDB  au  iniliea  d*uD  de  cea  baiaera  d^lirana.  .  •  - 
tu  sais.  .   .  .  See  Afar  Gull. 

t  There  is  the  same  story  of  a  false  bottom  in  the  story  of  Captain  Bnlart. 
The  only  difierence  in,  that  he  (the  captain)  is  taken  in  and  not  the  lady. 

4  See  Peau  de  Chagrin.  The  plan  of  this  tale  la — that  a  yoaag  gcHllcBar 
going  to  drown  himHelf  meets  with  a  magical  skin,  which  ia  to  pcucuft  kiv 
the  gratificaticn  of  all  his  desires,  bat  which  is  to  shrink  with  hia  poasf  ii* 
of  each  ;  as  it  Khrinkit,  hin  life  is  to  fade,  and  when  it  is  qnitc  gone,  be  din. 

$  SeH  jeuncR  traitH  etaicnt  empreints  d'une  grace  nebolenae.    Dans  v 
regard  il  y  a>ait  hien  de8  efforts  trahis.  bien  des  eap^rancea  tronpcM,  l« 
momr  iDi])HKHihili(e  du  Kiiicide  donnait  ri  son  front  une  palenr  male  cl  maladi«' 
an  M>arire  anier  deMiinait  dc  Urges  pliH  dans  les  coins  de  aa  booche,  &c.' 
R4LZ%(-.     Pvnu  dr  Chayriu. 

il  Commc   iorsqirun  rrlrhre  rriniinel  arrive  uu  hngne,  les  condamaes  I'lr- 
rucillrnt  avrt  rrNprt  (   ainMi  tons  n  h  ilciiionH  hmuaiiut,  experts  ca  torlareA,M 
lucrnit  mil-  ilinili  ur  inomr.  unr  lili  ^|^ur^  dnnt  iU  ^nllp^onnBieBl  par  iastiart  It 
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Prinrett  Claudia  (rajartliiig  tin  ,v<nin,7  mail  u/lk  tkc ttm,  aiul  tighoig). 
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Tie  young  miai  with  the  tkin,  looking  around  him  on  Captain  Brvtarl,  tkr 
(Haitrian,  and  the  Govemni. — TliauL  Ood!  Uierc  )■  nolbiiig  her«  lo  dcsltr. 
(He  taJtei  out  a  rule,  and  meruurrt  the  Klein). —  ilirimk  utic  hair's  tireuhb. 
since  1  Ipft  mj  kidgiiig!  and  on]}  because  I  wished  not  lo  wet  mj  tMl  U  itiU 
crMsing  J  ob !  oh  I 

Prinfrtt  (ivthing  forKard).-];—l  havi-  onlj  lulBcinnl  *oiee  IcR  (o  mi  "  I 
un  juun.''  Oh!  never,  migel  of  mj  llfi;,  was  inaa  to  beaulirul ! 

Young  tnan  jrilh  like  »kin  (in  a  voire  hoarir  and  mi(fflal). — Fly^  lly !  IVIuil 
would  erne  jou  will  kill  me. — Ob,  Prlncuss  Claudia,  in  giving  you  a  lil!»  — 
I  |!ivc  up  the  ghost — Yes,  I  die. 

Prineen  Claudia. — Die!  andvati  you  Jie  without  me  P  Sn  foung  Biiil  so 
beautiful !  and  die  !  die !  but  I  love  yuu !  {in  a  dtcfi  and  gullarat  voice), 
Die'.  {$ketakeihisAand)—C<M'.  isUadream? 

Young  man  {holdmg  up  Ihe  piece  vf  shagreen  tkin,  and  iHoicmg  H  (o  tka 
PriTiceti). — No !  let  tM  say  adieu  ' 

Prinecti  Claudia  (irilh  an  air  ofturpriie). — Adieu  ! 

Young  inanwHh  MhoffTcmtkin.  — Yes ;  this  Is  a  talisman ;  it  accamiilkhM  mj 
viihrs  and  rriircsents  my  life  ;  sec  what  remains  of  It!  If  yuu  continue  to 
looh  at  mc,  I  shall  wish— and  if  I  wish— there  Is  hut  this  little  hit  left !  lusl 
loo*'!  — 

(ITie  young  ladg,  taking  the  Mhagrem  tkin,  and  holding  it  over  one  nf  the 
tamp:,  of  the  orchetira,  allniliPrli/  eiaminet  Mr  fare  (/  her  toPer  arid  the 
latl  Ttmairu  i)fthe  thrmking  tab'tmoK;  Init  he  {Ikt  ymH)  trtimg  her  Umi 
betaitiful  from  horror  andfimn  love,  it  no  longer  tnatlerqfhii  IhetigUi). 

{Enter,  to  the  lound  qf  orgaju,  the  church  iff  Noire  Dane  arutihe  Cathe- 
dral Iff  AugMburg.)  ^ 

Cathedral  qfAvgtburg. — Keallf,  my  dear  Nolre-Dame,  yourparl  ct  Paris 
is  io  abomioatilj  crowded  and  filthy,  that  my  new  gown  is  tumbled  all  over, 
aod  my  satin  shoes  covered  with  mud ;  but  berg  are  these  gentry  of  your*  who 
have  be«n  horrifying  all  my  Oennan  horrors.  I  think  we  ought  to  preach 
them  a  sermon. 

Nolre-Dame. — Ye* ;  let  us  preach  them  a  tcrmom .'  i 


pTofondeur  et  reconnarent  bd  ie  lears  princAS  ■  la  nujeaU  de  aea  Telemeu." 
— Para  dc  CAagrin. 

'  Ptta  de  Chagrlo. 

t  Forthia  and  what  follow*,  aee  end  of  "  Pean  de  Chagrin,"  put  of  whid 
in  here  translated. 

t  For  tbig  hauinDized  appearance   of  Nutra  Dame  and  ibe  CatbadnJ  off 
Augabuq;,  aa  ivell  aa  for  the  aimple  and  inlereating  abMrrationa  of  theac  two  | 
clrRant  churclieii,   I  am  indrbled  to  the  aublinie  Anther  of  "  Abatxerua,"  to 
wliuni  1  refer  all  j;pnllenien  and  ladiei  who  wiah  to  become  belter  acqaainlcd 
«i(h  the  linituiiigc  and  hdbiliaf  comcla,  atara,  and  public  buUdinga. 
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(kUkedral  qf  Auguburg.— Oh,  you  all-fediicUve  thief€t!  and  viit«>u< 

Qalerians ! 
No<re-Dain^.— -Oh,  you  all- trustworthy  goveroeiMt  and  chaste  princati ' 
Cathedral  qf  Augsburg — Oh,   you,   Barnave,  and   yoa,  danghlcn  *A 

NoliY-Domc.— -Oh,  )ou  Bralart,  who  callyoufialf  QnuX  D  *  *  * ! 

Captain  Brulart  (drawing  a  pittol  from  hit  beli  m'ih  one  kamd^  ojbt/ 
ufuhtathing  hi»  euHassfnlh  the  otAir).— Sacre  Dieu!  what  do  the  old  vMcbc^ 
mean? 

[He  thootg  Notre- Dame,  and  mnt  the  Cathedral  ^  Jugabury  ttmy* 
he  body  ;  then  yawning  and  wiping  hit  tword,  fxclalmi).— What  a  fll^lM 
dream !  * 

(Satan  here  entert,  fot/Umed  by  a  manber  qf  deviU  €a»fjfiif§  far.  i 
broomt,) 

The  Galerian  (faUmgdown  on  hitkneet). — Oh  God !  oh  Satan !  ohheivcD ' 
oh  hell ! 

Leoni  (whipping  the  mitre  qff  Notre- Dame' t  head  and  moM^  loword  a 
trapdoor). — 1  shall  he  offfor  Venice. 

Barnave  (gazing  tenderly  on  a  little  fvofAcr-womofi  itho  kadjmti 
him  a  pair  qf  clean  wortted  ttockingt),-^AccvLneA  be  the  firsi  who 
of  making  of  horror  a  profession  and  a  commerce !  accursed  be  the  new  poetk 
Khool  with  its  hangmen  and  its  phantoms  ;  they  hare  oTertarned  my  whoir 
being  :  and  here,  whilst  I  hare  been  observing  the  moral  worhi  In  Its  nof i 
mysterious  influences,  1  have  never  once  remarked  that  the  pretty  little  *'  Jena; 
was— become  a  woman."  t 

The  Govemctt  (with  the  Princett  in  her  hand,  advancing  to  Satam  mu*l 
curtteying). — This  young  Princess,  please  your  Mij^^y*"* 

Brulart  (pulling  hit  pedigree  out  qf  hit  waittraut  pocket  andeommentmg  (i 
solil'tquy). — "  To  be  or  not  to  be,  that  is  the  question." 

Satan, — Not  to  be,  scoundrel — here  (to  the  devilt),  sweep  this  diisl  off  m) 
stage,  t 


*  This  in  one  of  the  ^  gentilleaaes  **  of  Captain  Brulart.    He  takeo 
and  ban  agreeable  dreams,  which  he  calb  ^  kii  life,**  and  he  ■ludeia,  tor- 
ures,  and  blows  up  people,  and  such  like,  and  after  theae  little  accidcaAa— 
calla  out — "  quel  rcve  afireax  ! »» 

t  "  A  little  washerwoman  tells  her  cnstomera  she  is  gninf  la  he 

Je  fas  frappe  comme  d'on  coup  de  foudre ;  il  y  avait  six  ana  qwe  je  la 

comme  un  enfaut.    Je  ponssai  on  profond  aoupir  et  ne  levaal  faricws  * 

**  Maudit  soit,*'  m'ecriai-je,  "  le  premier  qui  s^est  avise  de  fidie  de  I'henw 

metier  et  marchandise  !  maadit  soit  la  nouvelle  ^cole  po^tiqne  avec  ace  boer 

reaax  ct  sps  faDtumesI  ilsont  tout  boalevome  dans  men  Mre;  a  fiitec  de  »• 

aire  observer  le  monde  moral  dans  ses  plus  mysterieasea  inlaenceai  ila  aVr' 

^  empecbe  di*  remarqucr  que  cctle  jolie  petite  Jenny  n^etait  plan— •«■  eafaal 

M.  Janin.— LMitr  Murt  rl  la  F^mnme  Gm^Umh 
-  Srt  Ahaniir  rufi  n^iiin,  ulm  li:u<  introiliiceil  this  new  scene. 
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CHAOS/ 

Thus,  mucbof  ii|^t  literalureiQ  France  is  what  I  have  painted 
it — a  kind  of  phantasmagoria;  not  without  talent,  but  without 
all  that  renders  talent  touching  and  reqpeolable.* 

But  it  is  far  more  interesting  to  inquire  into  the  eanscs  aid 
effects  of  this  strange  perversion  of  ability,  (baa  to  prolong  our 
criticism  upon  the  writing  to  wbidi  it  has  given  Inrth.  To 
what  then  are  we  to  attribute  these  extraordinary  productions 
— and  what  are  they  in  their  turn  likely  to  produce  ? 

In  the  first  place,  the  popular  style  which  history  and  other 
works  of  information  have  adopted,  has  abridged  the  numbers 
of  light  readers,  and  taken  many  of  the  soberer  minded  and 
better  informed  from  that  class  to  which  the  novelist  ordinarily 
addresses  himself.  The  consequences  of  free  institntiDns  has 
also  been  to  withdraw  from  the  paths  of  elegant,  and  popular 
literature  a  considerable  portion  of  those  who  from  their  taleots, 
and  situation  in  life,  were  likely,  as  long  as  the  novelist  felt  they 
were  an  influential  portion  of  his  readers,  to  moderate  his  ex- 
travagancies and  correct  his  taste. 

Married  women,  too,  in  France  are  far  more  occupied  either 
in  society  or  in  the  direction  of  their  husband's  affairs  than  with 
us,  and  unmarried  women,  in  respectable  life,  are  kept  more 
strictly  and  more  retired. 

Young  men,  then,  and  kept  mistresses  form  a  vast  propor- 
tion of  the  admirers  of  works  of  fiction ;  and  for  these,  conse- 

*  Monsieor  Sue  would  be  forcible  if  be  were  not  extntTagant;  Moniieiir 
Balzac  graceful  and  affecting,  .if  be  did  not  struggle  to  be  fine,  and  degrade 
himself  by  being  licentioos.  Monsieur  Janin  is  deyer,  witty,  brilliant,  bot 
without  coherence  in  bis  larger  works ;  and,  dalljing,  as  it  were,  with  his  own 
fancies,  be  resembles  the  smith,  who  haiing  used  the  anril  with  force,  atopa  in 
hia  labours  to  amuse  himself  with  the  aparki.  O.  Saad— or,  to  drop  a  niaik 
vk'hich  nobody  preserves,  Madame  Dudevaat,  ia  in  all  respects  an  esLtFaordi- 
nary  person,  and  if  she  merit  the  chastisement,  wins  the  admiration  of  tte 
critic.  Her  style  is  the  most  eloquent  of  the  epoch ,  and  tkongh  on  sonM  oc- 
casions spoilt  by  modem  affectations,  is  at  others  tinged  with  that  antiqae  and 
sacred  colouring  which  Rome  gave  to  her  saints,  and  Jadea  to  her  pniphets. 
.\h  wIio1(>h,  her  wnrkH,  it  is  true,  are  false  and  forced,  but  they  contain  parts, 
natural,  eloqiK-nl  and  Uiic— pasnageH  rife  with  the  emotions  and  the  expe- 
rirnrr  of  ihrir  il;niii^  and  hrautiful  authorcHP. 
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quenlly,  a  vast  proportion  of  such  woiiu  arc  writtCD.  Tbey 
do  not  therefore  express  the  manners  or  feelings  of 'society; 
neither  do  they  form  those  feelings  and  manners.  In  old  times, 
indeed,  they  did  both;  because  they  were  then  written  for  a 
higher  order  of  persons,  who,  determining  the  ideas  and  faabiCs 
of  their  time,  also  represented  them.  But  these  persons  are 
now  more  seriously  employed ;  and  thus,  strange  as  it  may  ap- 
pear, it  is  because  the  French  have  become  more  serious,  more 
instructed,  and  more  occupied,  that  their  lighter  literature  has 
become  less  creditable  to  the  public  taste. 


CHAPTER  II. 

Neglect  in  promoliDg  Community  of  Tlinught  between  the  Frrncli  and  tW' 
Engliiili — A  Rogue  of  Ability  attd  an  Honest  Man  withoat  Ability — ^Tilletl 
Incapacity — Principal  New8pa]>er8  of  Paris — The  ConstitutioBHel — ^Thir 
Journal  <les  Debats — The  Gazette  de  France — ^The  QuotidieBM — Tk* 
National — M.  Arraand  Carrel. 

In  commencing  this  chapter,  I  am  obliged  to  call  attention 
to  the  melancholy  fact,  that  we  have  had  ministry  after  mi- 
nistry, prating  about  the  advantages  of  a  French  alliance,  send- 
ing ambassadors  to  Paris,  concocting  treaties  with  France,  anJ 
neglecting  the  only  means  of  establishing  that  sound  and  solid 
treaty  with  the  French  people,  which  arises  from  a  communi- 
cation of  thought — an  approximation  towards  sympathy  Id 
opinion. 

The  Duke  of  Richmond,  a  man  of  more  activity  and  intci 
ligencc  than  his  predecessors,  says,  in  a  letterto  Lord  Allhorp:' 
—  that  the  circulation  of  foreign  newspapers  in  England  and 
the  transmission  of  English  newspapers  to  foreign  counlrir» 
have  hitherto  furnished  their  sole  remuneration  to  certain  per- 
sons in  the  post-oiYire;  and  that  if  salaries  were  paid  to  ibcw 
persons,  such  salaries  would  nmonnt  to  3,r>0(>/. 


S'  ( 
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''It is,*'  ooDtlnnes  hU  Grace,  ''for  the  Tretsary  to  decide  wMkor  It 
should  burthen  the  country  with  this  S500f .  for  no  other  pnrpoee  hnl  ki|h 
plying  a  few  persons,  wlio  wish  to  receive  foreign  Joomali  In  thb  coontry  or 
English  papers  abroad,  with  an  article  of  Inxnry. 

'*The  circulation  of  foreign  Journals,  In  this  country,  and  the  mmBto- 
sion  of  English  newspapers  abroad,  has  been  fWmi  time  Immemorial  the  pri- 
vilege of  the  oflScers  of  the  foreign  post-office,  and  the  proceeds  fonn  the  sole 
remuneration  for  olDciai  services  to  the  head  of  that  office  and  fifteen  clerfcs. 

'*  If  salaries  were  to  be  paid  to  those  persons,  the  aggregate  would  not 
amount  to  less  than  3500/.,  and  it  is  for  the  Treasury  to  decide  whether  the 
revenue  shall  be  burthencd  with  an  additional  charge  to  this  eitent;  and  this 
not  for  the  purpose  of  any  general  advantage  to  the  public  at  large,  bnt 
solely  for  the  relief  of  the  few  who  are  desirous  of  receiving  foreign  Jooraab  In 
this  country,  or  English  papers  abroad,  as  an  article  of  hnnry." 

Whatl  is  this  all  that  a  mioister,  a  cabinet  minister,  pre- 
siding over  one  of  the  most  important  state  departments — is 
this  all  that  he  sees  in  the  free  circnlation  of  the  opinions  of 
one  country  among  the  people  of  another? 

The  Duke  of  Richmond  is  a  clever  man ;  but  were  we  to 
estimate  his  mind  by  the  observation  I  have  quoted,  we  should 
most  assuredly  deem  it  ill  qualified  to  use  advantages  and  ap- 
preciate the  nature  of  his  situation. 

Let  us  not  quarrel  with  this  nobleman  for  one  inadvertence; 
but  let  me  say  a  word  or  two  here  on  the  system  which  too 
often  introduces  into  power  men  unworthy  of  being  compared 
with  him,  and  who  are  chosen — not  from  their  talent,  but  their 
rank — to  which,  perhaps,  he  himself  notwithstanding  his  ahility 
chiefly  owed  his  elevation.  I  detest  the  cant  which  condemns 
men  because  ihey  are  of  noble  birth ;  but  I  also  despise  the 
mockery  of  selecting  them  merely  for  their  pedigree. 

You  shudder,  my  countrymen,  at  the  idea  of  a  rogue  being 
elevated  to  an  important  ofGce  in  the  state,  and  your  feeling  is 
honourable  to  the  national  character  of  England.  But  what  is 
the  difference  between  a  rogue  of  ability,  and  an  honest  man 
without  ability?  why,  just  this:  the  one  does  as  much  good  to 
himself  as  he  can  with  as  little  harm  to  you;  the  other  does 
you  incalculable  injury  withotit  benefiting  himself. 

Iksidcs,  even  let  us  suppose  a  political  villain  as  bad  as  he 
ran  be ;  let  us  i^upposc  that  he  plays  in  the  funds,  ruins  the 
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sOockbrokers,  and  provides  for  his  relations — whonn  does  be 
injure  ? — a  few  individuals  of  the  present  generation. 

A  fool,  however — an  honest  fool,  scatters  more  far  and  wide 
the  effects  of  his  non-intelligence ;  he  insinuates  his  stnpidity 
into  all  parts  and  branches  of  the  state,  into  all  comers  and 
classes  of  society,  into  all  interests,  and  into  all  opinions. 

That  stupidity  affects  the  bread  you  eat,  the  clothes  you 
wear,  the  books  you  read ;  and  not  only  does  it  affect  yon,  but 
yonr  f/rafidchildren^s  children;  its  dull  shadow  is  cast  iar 
into  futurity,  and  blights  all  things  within  its  baleful  reach. 

Rank  and  wealth  afford  every  advantage  for  acquiring  know- 
ledge; as  such  they  should  be  valued  and  respected;  so  far  the 
intelligent  people  of  England — prime  minister,  whoever  you 
may  be !  "*  will  go  with  you.  But  you  should  not  take  the  nieans 
for  the  end,  or  make  a  man  a  minister  because  be  is  a  lord,  any 
more  than  you  should  make  a  man  a  professor  of  matbematics 
because  he  has  been  left  a  case  of  astronomical  instnimenls. 

Act  otherwise!  and  do  you  know  where  it  will  lead  to? 
Place  titled  incapacity  in  conspicuous  situations,  and  you  will 
arrive  at  the  very  point  which  you  wish  to  avoid  if  Make 
persons  ministers  on  account  of  their  rank,  in  the  present  state 
of  opinion  and  intelligence,  and  you  will  find  that  the  people 
will  look  with  distrust  and  loathing  on  men  of  rank  in  spite  of 
their  ability. 

Let  us  beware  how  we  tread,  even  lightly  in  this  oonne! 
Let  us  beware  how  we  inspire  the  belief  that  a  lord  is  made  i 
minister  at  home,' or  an  ambassador  abroad,  merely  because  he 
is  a  lord. — Let  us,  in  God^s  name,  beware  how  we  allow  it 
for  an  instant  to  be  simposed  that  any  family,  or  set  of  families, 
pretend  to  make  an  hereditary  estate  of  the  public  service! 

But  at  last  it  a])pears  that  some  change  is  really  to  take  plaer 
in  our  post-ofiioc  arrangements;  that  there  are  some  indi- 
viduals penetrating  enough  to  |)erccive,  through  the  opaque 
bodies  of  frowning  dcrks,  that  the  gratification  of  a  Jew  luxu- 

*  ThiH  exliortation  would,  1  need  not  say,  be  nnnecesMrjr,  if  addrcwrd  i^ 
the  |)reM;i)l  I*riiiie  iMiiiiKter. 

I  The  Due  di-  St.  SiuuMi,  ulio  tried  the  experiment,  arkiiowled|cn.l^l  •>' 
thiii^  MAS  Ml  likely  to  hii.steu  the  luoveniriit  he  wiiihetl  to  |ire%cBl'— 4a  tk' 
Oulure  ot  hi>  srhenir,  if  ii  Htre  defeated — and  the  iiuMir  exhibilioB  uf  gr«>' 
min  ti:«tiU  ini:  lh»  Ir  iiir«|»",irity  in  tjrrat  |»laceii. 
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nous  gentienieii  is  noi  ail  die  beBefit  that  ean  he  derived  firom 
an  interchange  of  daily  opinion  between  France  and  En|^d.* 
And  now,  at  the  moment  when  French  jonmab  arrive  more 
cheaply  to  our  hands,  let  na  enquire  mto  their  cfaaraeter  and 
their  influence ;  the  opinions  and  the  dasMi  they  repreatat; 
and  the  advantages  and  the  causes  of  a  general  newspaper 
system  altogether  diflferent  firom  our  own. 

LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  PAPBRS  AND  THEIR  SUBSCRIBRM. 


lloniteur.    .            .            .            . 

a5o 

500 

Constitatioimel. 

8,aoa 

a,5oo 

D^baU.       .            .            .            . 

5,900 

4,000 

Gazette  de  France.    . 

6,700 

8,000 

TeiDpi.       .            .            .            . 

4,000 

1,800 

Coarrler  Fran9ai8.    . 

a,5eo 

1,800 

QaotkiieoDe. 

3,iee 

1,000 

National.     . 

a,7oo 

1,800 

Messager.     . 

400 

700 

Tribune.      .            .            .            . 

850 

800 

Joamal  de  Paris,  f   . 

1,800 

900 

If  you  happen  to  see,  sitting  in  one  ct  the  elasoie  diatan  of 
the  Palais  Royal,  a  litUe  grocer  with  rather  a  pinched-in 
mouth  and  a  pair  of  dusky  brown  spectacles — or  if  yon  hap* 
pen  to  see  a  good,  fat,  red-faced  dealer  in  sausages,  with  just 
sufficient  wrinkles  about  the  eye-brow  to  show  a  kind  of  lurk* 
ing  anxiety  to  have  something — besides  an  ill-natured  wife  to 
find  fault  with — if  you  happen,  I  say,  to  see  either  of  ihese 
gentlemen  particularly  busy  over  a  paper  some  fine  summer 

*  See  Appendix  for  what  has  been  done. 

i*  These  are  the  principal  newspapers  of  Paris,  and  bnt  a  short  time  nnce 
the  newspapers  of  Paris  Ibrmed  the  French  press.  Biiice  Ae  rerohrtiSB  Ae 
number  of  provincial  journals  has  very  cooiiderably  iaoreaasdi  pirtijr 
owing  to  the  long  provincial  agitation  bj  which  the  downfall  ef  the  BonlNNl 
dynasty  was  preceded ;  partly  owing  to  the  commercial  morement  whifik  has 
lately  taken  place  in  France,  and  which,  awakening  attention  to  local  aifidfi, 
teaches  men  to  benefit  the  state  in  improying  thoir  own  CMitMi  or  tlMir  owm 
commane. 

The  principal  provincial  newspapers  are : 

Journal  de  Rouen, 

Precurseur  de  Lyon, 

Memorial  Bordelais, 
and  the  journals  of  Nantes,  Marseilles,  and  HiTre. 
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evening  in  (he  Palais  Royal,  be  sure — (bat  paper  ii  ihe  Com- 
stiluiioHHel ! 

The  Comiitutionnel  took  i(s  birth  at  (he  re8(oration9  and 
was  founded  by  MM.  B.  Constan(,  E(ienne,  Jay,  e\c*  The 
shares,  originally  worth  5,000  francs,  are  now  worth  2,  or 
300,000,  and  produce  frequenUy  upwards  of  20,000  franca  a 
year. 

The  immense  advance  of  (his  paper  gives  an  interest  to  the 
manner  in  which  i(  is  conducted.  This  manner  is  a  peculiar 
one.  Let  ns  (ransport  ourselves  in(o  a  large  room,  where  a 
number  of  people  are  assembled,  all  shouUng,  spouting,  dis- 
pu(ing ! — Le(  us  lis(cn  !  the  value  of  an  opinion  is  discussed, 
as  (he  value  of  rice,  indigo,  or  any  o(ber  marke(able  commo- 
di(y  migh(  be.  Here  we  are  amidst  (he  shareholders  of  the 
Constitntionnel^  who  (bus  deba(e,  week  by  week,  the  best 
course  for  (he  paper  to  adopt — i.  e.  (he  course  most  likely  to 
please  its  readers. 

Those  readers  are  wha(  would  be  called  in  Franco  la  petite 
Ipourgcoisie^^  a  class  singularly  averse  (o  great  changes,  and 
never  quite  satisfied  with  what  exists.  A  class  (hat  requires  in 
i(s  journal  a  mixture  of  satire  and  plain  sense — but  of  that  kind 
of  plain  sense  which  is  mixed  up  with  a  tolerable  share  of 
popular  prejudice.  For  (he  small  French  shopkeepers  there 
are  but  two  colours — black  and  wlii(e.  The  devil,  for  then, 
has  s(ill  immense  horns  and  a  long  swishy  (ail.  There  is  no 
idea  to  which  (hey  do  not  give  some  ma(erial  form,  or  with 
which  (hey  do  no(  connect  some  pe(  or  popular  name.  To 
please  (hesc  good  folks,  you  must  paint  in  your  expressions,  and 
iicre  is  where  (he  Const  it  uiionuel  has  always  been  most  suc- 
cessful. '*  Les  J /'suites  a  robe  conrte^^  "  les  se'ides  dupou- 
I'oir^^^  such  were  the  (crms  in  which  this  journal  spoke  of  tha( 
awful  sect,  (he  hobgoblin  of  (he  res(ora(ion  I  Never  did  there 
rise  a  morning  that  it  did  no(  hold  for(h  upon  (he  disciples  of 
Loyola  and  their  dire  machinations;  while  (he  chuckling 
citizen  felt  a  sclf-conccited  pleasure  in  hearing  of  the  great 
power  and  the  terrible  plans  of  his  mysterious  enemy.  The 
(oii$titfitiofinv/  has  anollior  (|iiali(y  not  to  be  forgo((en.     It  is 

*    The   Muull  ^llopkc^|>l'r^. 
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the  best  teller  of  a  murdert  out  and  out,  amoDg  its  eotempo- 
raries.  It  dwelb  upon  every  horrible  particular — it  dilates 
and  gloats  upon  every  abominable  fact — it  would  have  lived  a 
century  on  Thurteirs  murder  or  theCock-kne  ghost — a  strong 
proof,  by  the  bye,  of  what  I  said  in  speaking  of  the  drama, 
viz.  that  a  taste  for  horrible  tales  and  terrible  spectades  re- 
sults rather  from  a  coarseness  of  manners  than  from  a  de- 
pravity of  morals. 

1  observed,  a  few  minntiy  since,  that  the  peiiie  baurgeauie 
are  averse  to  all  great  changes,  and  never  quite  satii^ed  with 
what  exists.  This  is  just  the  tone  of  their  organ.  No  paper 
has  such  a  horror  of  a  revolution,  or  sees  the  red  cap  of  HIS  so 
visibly  in  the  front  of  a  republic^ — yet  no  paper  protests  so  con- 
stantly against  being  ministerial.  **  lis  a  great  pity-^no  one 
regrets  it  more ;  but  not  a  party,  not  a  person,  not  an  opi- 
nion, is  just  what  it  should  be."  This  is  the  tone  of  the 
Cansiituiionnel ;  when  it  attacks  the  government  more  openly, 
it  does  so  not  upon  a  principle  but  an  act ;  the  brutality  oC  a 
police  agent,  the  bad  lighting  of  a  street,  the  esLtravaganoe  oC 
a  fete.  If  any  doubtful  case  of  home  policy  arrive,  off  the 
Const ituiionnel  starts  with  some  question  of  foreign  policy. 
The  French  have  been  insulted  at  Ancona  ;  the  English  wish 
to  take  possession  of  Algiers  ;  the  Prussians  are  meditating  an 
ingress  into  France ;  out  comes  the  tri-coloured  flag ;  your 
eyes  are  dazzled  with  the  glory  of  France  ;  a  day  or  two  af- 
terwards, ithen  opinion  is  decided^  the  Constitutionnei  re- 
turns home,  and  takes  the  popular  party. 

This  paper,  with  all  its  faults,  however— common  in  its  sen- 
timents, and  not  peculiarly  elegant  in  its  language — is,  not- 
withstanding, the  most  useful,  as  well  as  the  most  popular  in 
France ;  because  it  constitutes  a  kind  of  intermediate  link 
between  the  higher  bourgeoisie  and  the  people,  and  fills  up 
that  space  between  the  legal  and  the  illicit  papers,  which  is  so 
unfortunately  and  fatally  vacant  in  England. 

As  the  Constitutionnel  is  the  organ  of  the  petite  hour- 
ffeoisie,  the  Debats  is  the  organ  of  the  great  baurgeome  in 

France. 

No  paper  has  been  so  attacked  for  a  variation  in  its  princi- 
l)les  as  the  Journal  des  Debats^  formerly  Journal  de  VEm- 
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pire.  The  principles  it  lias  advocated  have  been  differeat, 
but  the  party  it  has  remained  attached  to  hat  ever  been  the 
same. 

The  Journal  des  Dkbats  has  always  represented  the  bomr^ 
geaUie  tuperieure  ;  the  higher  branch  of  that  body  which  we 
call  the  middle  classes  in  England,  and  which  is,  more  than 
any  other,  interested  in  the  maintenance  of  order,  in  the 
security  of  property,  and  in  peace. 

The  advocate  of  the  empire,  when  the  empire  was  a  goa- 
rantee  for  that  political  stability,  without  which  eommeroe  and 
industry  find  it  difficult  to  exist — in  turn  imperialist,  royalist, 
carlist,  and  philipist — advocating  no  particular  dynasty,  and 
only  leaving  Charles  X.  when  his  monarchy  became  as  mudb  a 
struggle  between  two  castes  as  between  two  opinions — such 
has  ever  been  the  Journal  des  Debats  ; — organ  of  the  UMist 
important  class  in  France,  and  naturally  invested  with  a  eor- 
responding  importance.  No  paper  has  so  large  a  circulation 
in  Parhy  nor  is  any  paper  sustained  with  more  tact  and  abi- 
lity." To  any  one  wishing  to  see  the  progress  made  by 
France  in  the  last  fourteen  years,  and  the  progress  made  more 
especially  by  that  class  which  is  now  at  the  head  of  aflkirs, 
I  recommend  a  comparison  between  the  Journal  des  Debaii 
of  1834,  and  a  paper  of  the  same  title  in  1820.  You  see  a 
pigmy  by  the  side  of  a  giant  In  the  first  place  the 
of  1820  is  about  one  quarter  of  the  size  of  its  robust 
then  look  at  the  paper,  at  the  printing !  and  above  all  com- 
pare the  style  and  the  writing ! 

In  short,  in  this  paper  and  its  progress  behold  a  type  of  the 
body  it  is  addressed  to. 

As  early,  however,  as  1815,  MM.Villemain  and  Salvandj 
mingled  in  the  politics,  and  M^l.  GeofTroi  and  Hoflinan  in  the 
literature  of  the  Debats,  M.  Bertin  de  Vaux,  the  present 
peer,  was  also  one  of  its  principal  supporters;  and  along  its 
pages  has  at  times  glanced  the  eloquent  and  fantastic  pen  of 
M.  dc  (^'liAteaubriand. 

The  (iazvttv  di'  Franre  has  some  resemblanoe  to  the 
Sfandurd  of  England.     It  is  written  with  singular  talent,  aid 

'   I  l»<'lir\c.  .iliiKtht  eiiHreiy  the  |irup^*riv  of  Memn-  B<?iiio 
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Mes  monarchicftl  priiieiplM  with  liberality,  eloqueaee 
>llity.  A  royali$i  pti^er*  among  a  people  of  rq»«M- 
eehnge  tie  emk  ikcreaees. 

»  Gazette  de  France  was  in  its  glory  at  tbt  lime  of  M. 
lUe;  it  opposed^M.  de  PoKgoae;  and  tinee  the  revolutmi 
K)|  has  taken  a  singular  «Dd  most  snbtle  direetkui.  Dur- 
e  restoration  it  attacked  openly  and  ingenioiisly  the 
Intional  doctrines  that  were  then  in  vogue,  always  re- 
ig,  as  the  despotism  of  Bonaparte  would  hnve  respected, 
ench  passion  for  equality ;  and  oontendfaig,  with  much 
ence  and  plausibility,  that  it  was  an  absurd  prejndiee  to 
le  that  birth  bad  ever  been  any  barrier  to  the  aueeess  of 
(ence.  It  has  now,  keeping  in  view,  however,  its  an- 
jourse,  and  departing  as  little  as  possible  from  iti  aneient 
>les,  taken  a  yet  bolder  and  more  popular  tone  of  db- 
I. 

the  charter  of  the  restoration,  its  system  of  election  ad- 
Biation,  it  opposes  an  enlightened  view  ot  the  aneient 
iution  which  Richelieu  and  Louis  XIV  destroyed;  emi- 
;  thus  to  trim  up  a  very  decent  ronsaace  from  the  ebfo- 
of  those  dead  times.  Already,  in  a  masterly  and  well 
I  view  of  the  revolution  of  1789,  there  had  been  fashion- 
m  disjointed  fragments  a  political  Frankenstein  of  this 
)tion.  I  say  a  political  Prankenstein — for  as  the  mag- 
it  but  horrible  creation  of  Mrs.  Shelley  was  not  a  man 
itated,  but  the  shreds  and  patches  of  a  variety  of  men 
aed  into  one  form,  so  the  constitution  of  At.  le  Maistre 
ot  the  constitution  of  any  one  time,  but  [the  bits  and 
of  a  variety  of  times,  such  as  had  never  in  reality  exist- 
d  harmonized  together,  — and  which,  now  for  the  first 
wrought  into  a  compact  shape,  bore  a  pale  and  livid  aspect 
;  existing  things. 

,  however,  this  creation  of  M.  le  Maistre  which  llie  Oa*  * 
reproduces  and  applauds. 

)  regenerated  resurection  of  the  old  provincial  govem- 
— the    organization  of   primary  assemUies,  which,  in 

8  ID  this  paper  (liat  the  ancient  Etoi/e  utd  the  old  Jamrmai  de  Pmris 
f  raelteil  down.    MM.  de  Peyrminet  and  Villele  were  aiMaf?  ilt  cm- 
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many  instances  (the  right  for  examplei  of  diootioga  r^ency), 
would  exercise  a  direct  and  mimediate  power. — Such  arc 
the  demands  of  the  Gazette  de  France^ — dtmanda  which,  in 
a  certain  degree,  meet  the  claim  for  universal  suffrage  on  the 
one  hand,  and  a  desire  still  existing  in.  many  parts  of  France 
for  independence  from  the  capital,  on  the  other;— d^mandf 
intended  to  take  the  power  from  the  bourgeoisie  of  the  towns,  ia 
order  to  place  it  in  the  hands  of  the  provincial  gentry  and 
their  dependents. 

Here  is  the  difference  between  the  Gazette  and  the  Qwh 
tidienne : 

The  Quotidienne  does  not  poetize  with  its  opinions.  It 
does  not  show  you  royalism  as  it  might  be  in  its  theatrical  and 
popular  costume,  but  as  t7  t«.  There  is  no  disguise  of  party 
hatred,  no  dressing  up  of  political  opinion.  It  has  the  talest 
which  the  Morning  Post  has  lately  acquired;  it  has  at  the  same 
time  the  bigotry  of  its  English  cotemporary. 

The  Gazette  de  France*  is  the  journal  of  the  yowg  and 
enlightened  royalists  of  Paris,  who  are  glad  to  see  their  prin- 
ciples put  into  so  popular  a  garb.  The  Quotidiemne  is  the 
journal  of  the  old-fashioned  nobility,  who  still  remember  the 
royal  coaches  of  Versailles.  The  one  has  been  wittily  called 
the  procureur  of  legitimacy,  the  other  the  avocat. 

The  Gazette  talks  of  a  King  and  a  nobility  as  the  best  for 
the  people ; — the  Quotidienne  puts  the  people  quite  out  of  the 

*  The  Gazette  de  France  is  chiefly  the  property  of  ma  individual,  M.  de 
Genoade,  and  iU  conduct  is  aiippoted  to  be  the  sag^ition  of  M.  Lmirdoaeix. 

These  two  gentlemen   were  employed  together   durinjp  the 
M.  de  Genoade  aa  ConaeilUr  d*Etat,  IM.  de  Lourdoueix  ta  Ck«fd& 
det  Beaux'ArtMf  in  the  office  of  the  miniater  of  the  interior,  and  aa  Ce 
royal!     I  call  attention  to  thii  occupation,  aa  it  ia  amnaing  cnoogli  to  fad  ia 
the  Centettr  royal  of  the  reatoration,  the  advocate  of  the  unlimited  ItWrty  el 
the  preaa  at  the  preaent  time ;  to  \«hich  I  might  add,  that  the  liberal  M.  Btiaaat 
of  the  Com»titutionntl  occupied  (and  tilled  rather  cmelly  towards  Madaat  dr 
Stael)  the  tame  odiouA  office  of  Cenniur  iluring  the  time  of  the  Eaipirr. 
M.  de  Lourdoueix  in  a  man  of  talrnt  and  imagination,  and  giTea  tn  whalh' 
writca  a  colouring  that  ia  peculiarly  favnurahl«*  to  newspaper  mceeas. 

The  review  of  the  theatres  ia  given  to  M.  de  la  Foreal,  who  wrote  bcUrt 

formerly  tlian  he  doeit  now ;  and  M.  Bossange,  formerly  a  bookseller  aai  ■ 

liberal,  has  replaced,  m  a  literary  reviewer,  the  celebrated  M.  Colpett,  vhaw 

artirlea  contributed   hI  one  time  to  ^i\r  a   high   literary  rrputatina  te.lk» 

journal. 
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questioD ; — but,  dark  in  its  doctrines,  this  paper  is  neither  stu- 
pid nor  nebulous  in  the  style  in  which  it  displays  Ihem. 

The  CanstiiutiaHnel  and  the  Debais  are  the  journal  of  the 
B&urgeouie  great  and  small ;  the  Gazette  and  the  Qttoti- 
dienne*  of  the  nobility,  violent  and  moderate.  The  two  first 
are  the  advocates  of  the  government  of  Louis  Philippe,  more 
or  less  devotedly:— rthe  two  last  are  the  advocates  pf  Henry  V., 
and  the  fallen  dynasty,  but  with  equal  distinctions. 

1  am  now  about  to  speak  of  a  paper,  remarkable  before  and 
since  the  revolution  for  its  talent,  and  which  differs  essentially 
from  any  I  have  yet  named,  in  respect  to  its  opinions. 

I  mean  the  National, 

There  is  this  satisfaction,  thank  God,  in  speaking  of  a 
foreign  country,  that  one  is  not  only  free,  but  even  sup- 
posed to  be  free  from  all  party  influences  and  persona)  affec- 
tions. 

If,  in  speaking  of  England,  you  were  to  say — that  it  will  be 
difficult  for  any  ministry,  not  containing  Lord  Durham,  to 
satisfy  the  country,  which  has  been  won  as  well  by  his  bold 
spirit  as  by  his  practical  intelligence :  if,  in  speaking  of  England, 
you  were  to  say  this — some  time-serving  clerk  would  remark, 
that  lo  attach  yourself  to  any  man  is  to  injure  your  chance  of 
office. 

if,  on  the  other  hand,  you  said,  that  you  considered  Sir 
Robert  Peel  many  degrees  superior  as  a  parliamentary  leader 
to  any  man  in  the  House  of  Commons,  some  excellent  whig 
would  remark,  with  indignation,  that  he  was  astonished  you 
8boiild  speak  in  that  way  of  a  tory ! 

Nay ;  there  are  some  who  will  look  at  me  with  astonishment 

*  This  pnper,  formerly  directed  by  M.  Laurentie,  wliose  monsH'chical  and 
vrlig:ioas  talent  had  passed  into  a  proverb,  has  lately  been  deserted  by  that 
l^eoilemaD,  and  is  at  the  present  time,  I  believe,  conducted  by  M.  de  Brian,  a 
gentleman  of  high  reputation.  M.  Netman  is  one  of  its  ablest  writers,  and 
t?very  Monday  there  appears  from  his  pen  one  of  those  political  articles,  half- 
serious  and  half  gay,  which  have  in  France  such  success. 

The   literary  and   dramatic  part  of  the  Quotidienne  is  conducted  by  M. 
Merle,  formerly  Director  of  the  Porte  St  Martin,  at  Paris,  and  secretary  to 
M.  de   Bourmout   iu  his  expedition  to   Algiers.     This  part  of  the  paper  is 
Msnally    written   not  with  very  great  ability,  but  in    an  enlightened  spirit 
V.  de   Kal/ar.  tlir  popular  romance  writer  of  the  day,  is  frequently  a  cpntri 
^>ut4»r 
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for  haviDg  observed — thai  1  think  many  artidea  in  the  Moniag 
Post  remarkable  for  their  point ;  and  that  I  confeaa  the  Staadard 
to  be  edited  by  a  man  of  ability ; — and,  if  in  the  same  breath, 
I  praise  the  style  of  the  Examiner  and  the  Rqpiter — ^what  will 
be  the  consequence  ?  I  shall  pass  with  half  my  coleaiporarici 
for  a  living  olla  podrida  of  opinions. 

But  thank  God,  I  say,  that  I  can  push  far  front  bm  all  these 
little  and  hateful  considerations,  as  1  find  Dtyaelf  face  to  tact 
with  M.  Thiers  and  M.  CarreP — the  two  most  reaaarkable  men 
in  France  :  one  the  editor  of  the  National  before  the  revoh- 
tion — one  the  editor  of  the  National  since  the  revoluCioa;— 
one  most  probably  a  miuister,  when  this  sheet  is  printed ;— eae 
most  probably  a  prisoner; — such,  in  the  shifting  scene  of 
politics,  is  the  fate  of  former  friends! 

M.  Annand  Carrel,  a  young  officer  in  the  French  arm. 
when  in  1823  it  entered  Spain,  went  over  to  the  Spanish  consti- 
tutionalists, and  was  condemned  to  death  by  a  cottucil  <rfwar 
at  Perpignan.  This  decree,  however,  was  revised  by  a  covacil 
of  war  at  Toulouse,  and  31.  Carrel,  owing,  it  is  said,  to  the  pri- 
vate friendship  of  some  of  the  judges,  was  acquitted.  Upon 
this  M.  Carrel  came  to  Paris,  and  engaged  in  the  conduct  of 
**  the  American  Review,"  a  publication  now  extinct,  and  which 
in  its  title  explains  the  principles  that  this  young  man  then 
entertained,  and  lias  since  announced  with  so  remaricable  a 
talent.  Pale,  tall,  and  handsome,  with  a  countenance  agreeabk 
but  severe,  and  manners  somewhat  haughty  and  bnuqne,  vitb 
the  air  rather  of  a  man  of  war  than  a  man  of  letten,  M.  Canci 
is  a  singular  exemplification  of  the  great  extension  of  that  mili- 
tary influence  to  which  1  elsewhere  alluded,  and  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  journalist  of  France  from  any  of  his  lileran 
colemporarics. 

In  correspondence  with  his  person,  M.  CarreFs  style  iasien 
and  simple,  but  there  is  an  ardour  and  a  glow  in  that  simpTicilyi 

*  It  IK  not  ntrcrisary  that  one  prrson  ithould  he  the  onpriBcipled  adrorif 
of  disorder,  beriuiMC  lit>  is  nppnffe il  to  th**  {government  of  Lonu-Philipfe,  v 
that  another  should  he  u  hmsv  hankerer  alter  place  becaiue  he  ■igywlii^ 
The  uniirrupuhniK  ahiiHcrs  o(  M.  Thicrri  and  of  M.  Carrel  are  hj  mt  tf^ 
condemned.  Imlfcd  llncur^e  to  \»hich  a  nation  can  lie  doomed,  ugrraifrlki* 
thid  ra;;^  for  \iiil\in^  ihf  pri^:iT«>  character  of  public  opponem^—for  thrrr  if 
no  rur>''  *^»  likrl\  in  ulil,rr  :iii(t  «|^\  up  th«*  \irl«e  of  public  men 
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which  affects  you  the  more  deeply  from  its  total  freedom  from 
affectation.  M.  Carrel  makes  no  secret  of  his  republicaiiism, 
and  dreams  of  placing  the  constitution  of  the  United  States, 
taken  from  the  weird  banks  of  the  St.  Laurence,  and  the  strange 
mountains  of  Pensylvania,  amidst  the  manners  of  the  Champs- 
Elysees  and  the  Boulevards. 

Of  all  visions,  this  is  the  most  virtuous  and  the  most  wild. 
If  France  arrive  at  a  republic,  it  neither  will  nor  can  be  the 
republic  of  America. 

You  cannot  blot  out  the  history,  nor  change  the  character, 
nor  alter  the  situation  of  a  country.  And  the  history  of  France, 
and  the  character  of  France,  and  the  situation  of  France,  are 
all  different  from  the  history,  and  the  character,  and  the  situa- 
tion of  America.  Tell  me  the  constitution  of  America  suits  the 
people  of  America,  and  you  tell  me  that  it  does  not  suit  the 
people  of  France! — If  a  republic  take  place  in  France,  it  will 
be  a  military  and  a  literary  republic,  as  that  of  America  is  des* 
tined  to  be  a  peaceful  and  a  commercial  one. 

But  though  I  differ  from  the  opinions,  I  admire  the  character 
of  this  honest  and  remarkable  man.* 

Well,  therefore,  can  I  conceive  that  there  is  in  France,  a 
party  to  which  the  editor  of  the  National  is  an  angel  of  light 
and  wisdom — a  political  Apollo — and  many,  indeed,  were  those 
who  used  to  prostrate  themselves  in  the  bureaucratic  temple, 
where  at  2  o'clock  be  responded  to  the  faithful!  Then  and 
there  it  was  that  all  phrases  and  opinions  were  unscrupulously 
sacrificed  to  his  presiding  veto ;  while  the  most  ardent  republi- 
cans, such  is  the  force  of  character  and  ability,  bowed  down 
with  pleasure  to  this  Napoleon  of  the  press,  and  clung  to  an 
absolute  and  voluntary  dictatorship. 

When  M.  Carrel  assumed  the  direction  of  the  National^  he 
published  the  following  singular  and  distinctive  paragraph: 
"  La  responsabilite  du  National  p^se  en  eniier^  des  cejour^ 


"■  Up  to  tlie  time  of  itB  too  boldly  hoisting  the  republican  flag,  the  NaiumtU 
was  freqaently  hoooured  by  contributions  from  the  able  pen  of  M.  Odillon- 
Barrot ;  M.  Ara^o  still  occasionally  writes  for  it,  and  M.  St.  Benve,  an  author 
of  a  very  peculiar  style,— every  sentence  is  so  minutely  chiselled,  every 
thought  Ko  minutely  developed,— added  until  very  lately,  by  the  talent  and 
reputation  of  his  literary  articles,  to  the  weight  and  popularity  of  this  journal. 
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Mur  tua  neule  iiUe ;  ai  quelqu^un  s^oubliaii  en  ineectivex  aw 
sitjetde  ceite  Jeuille^  ilirouverait  d  quiparkrJ*^ 

Wks  1  not  right  when  I  said  the  great  jounudiftt  of  Fraaee 
had  assumed  the  place  of  the  great  Lord?  Is  not  this  rather 
the  defiance  of  a  chivalric  noble,  than  what  we  should  call  the 
puff  of  a  newspaper  editor  ?  Why  then  say  there  is  nothiag 
in  the  character  of  a  people,  or  tell  me  (hat  I  am  light  and  fri- 
volous, if  I  venture  through  its  various  ramifications  to  track  it 
out?  The  dullest  critic  cannot  despise  me  for  the  conparisoH 
I  have  sometimes  made,  so  much  as  I  slight  and  deapiae  those, 
who  deem  that  the  past  is  separate  from  the  present — who  coa- 
Kider  that  the  destiny  of  a  nation  depends  wholly  upon  its  m- 
Hiediale  and  material  interests — wanting  the  philoaophy  which 
they  condemn  the  want  of — and  incapable  of  enlarging  their 
dim  intelligence  to  the  view  of  those  moral,  but  noi,  infimor 
causes  *  which  have  descended  to  us,  an  unavoidable  heritage 
from  far  distant  generations! 

What  the  Gazette  is  to  the  Quotidieiute,  and  the  Conattla- 
fionel  to  the  National — the  National  is  to  the  7Vi6ttiie.f 

This  last  paper  almost  treats  M.  Carrel  and  the  NoHomalm 
aristocrats.  It  is  supposed  to  be  in  the  pay  of  the  BonapartisU : 
and  having  a  certain  circulation  in  the  ateliers^  possessei  in  M. 
Marrast,  its  editor,  a  man  of  ability. 

'  Le  Bon  Sensj  a  repablican  paper,  not  long  eatabluhed  and  mt  preMBt  aoi 
widely  circuUted,  is  written  notwitlistandinf^,  with  very  great  ability,  aW 
contains  in  MM.  Cauchoin  Leniair**,  rilemiinier,  and  M.  C.  I>idier,  BNiit  dUf 
and  eloquent  rontributom. 

t  Th«*  Tribune  haii  lately  ceased  to  appear. 
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CHAPTER  III. 

Open  Box  6f  the  T^nlpt  IHwepmper^M.  Tliiei»^BBiB6Bt  WriMfs  im  N««»^ 
papen— Different  Rank  held  ia  their  reepecti?e  eomtries  hj  the  FrvBch 
and  Enf^iih  Jonmalifta— Effect  of  High  Taxes  coimecled  with  the  Ptcm 
3yatem  of  OoTeming  by  Wealth— Education  of  the  Woild^  Cluifee 
IjBJnit  ReBtr)ction-*Iti  Conaeqnenee— Advantagee  of  the  low  price  of 
Newepapen  in  France— ^The  Daily  Prow  in  France  embqdiea  more  of  the 
latelfifence  ef  FnuKc,  than  the  Daily  Presi  of  England  doee  of  the  InfteOi- 
gence  of  England— Folly  of  a  Syatem  of  Penecntion — ^Exteiit  to  which  this 
System  has  been  carried  by  the  Guremment  of  Lonis  Philippe. 

h  yon  went  to  the  French  opera  and  saw  a  very  large  and 
very  brilliant  box  rather  larger  and  more  brilliant  than  any 
other — whose  would  you  suppose  it  to  be?  The  king^sP  no:  a 
minister's?  no:  an  ambassador's?  no:  a  Russian  prince's?  no: 
an  English  lord's?  no:  a  French  peer's?  a  deputy's?  guess 
again : 

That  box  is  the  Temps  newspaper's! 

What!  a  newspaper  have  a  box  at  the  opera  ?  to  be  sure ; — 
that  box  is  where  the  newspaper  does  the  greatest  part  of  its 
business. 

You  see  that  fat  smooth-faced  little  gentleman,  and  that  tall 
thin  pale  figure  in  spectacles — one  was  a  great  man  a  little  time 
ago,  the  other  expects  to  be  a  great  man  soon.  The  editor  is 
giving  these  statesmen  an  audience.  They  tell  him  their  views, 
he  listens.  They  tell  him  the  strength  of  their  party,  he  takes 
a  note.  They  tell  him  what  course  they  mean  to  pursue,  he 
proffers  advice. 

The  editor  is  a  clever  man.  This  is  his  way  of  conducting 
his  journal.  He  pretends  that  tO  influence  the  politics  of  the 
day,  and  indeed  to  know  the  politics  of  the  day,  jie  must  know 
the  political  men  of  the  day.  He  makes  his  paper  the  organ  of 
a  party,  and  he  makes  himself  the  head  of  the  party.  But  how  to 
keep  this  party  together? 

He  used  to  give  dinners — he  now  takes  an  opera-box.  1  do 
not  know  auy  tbing  that  better  paints  the  character  of  the 
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French,  or  of  the  state  of  France:  than — the  joumaliit  at  the 
head  of  his  political  party — assembled — in  a  box  ml  the  open. 

In  England  a  paper  has  immense  00Biideratioii;biK  the 
editor,  however  respectable,  little.  You  rarely  hear  him  ipoken 
of — in  few  cases  is  he  known,  unless  pelted  on  some  aoeideHtal 
occasion  by  public  abuse  into  notoriety.  As  for  newipaper 
writers,  they  are  generally  held  below  surmise.  We  do  not 
think  it  worth  while  even  to  guess  who  they  are. 

There  seems  on  all  sides  the  most  ignorant  willingMss  to 
submit  to  newspaper  despotism,  coupled  with  aa  oqnally 
ignorant  contempt  for  those  who  direct  it. 

When  M.  Thiers  paid  a  visit  to  London  a  year  agOf  the 
English  papers  and  the  writers  in  these  papers,  strange  to  say, 
affected  to  sneer  at  M.  Thiers,  because,  forsooth,  he  had  been  a 
writer  in  a  newspaper.  I  need  hardly  remark  that  they 
showed,  by  such  conduct,  a  very  mean  opinion  of  themaelves, 
and  a  very  gross  ignorance  of  that  country  in  the  aflairs  of 
which  M.  Thierstakes  so  conspicuous  a  part  It  is  diflBcalt  to 
point  out  a  public  man  of  any  eminence  in  France,  who  has  not 
written  in  a  newspaper. 

iM.  Benjamin  Constant,  M.  de  Chateaubriand,  M.  de  Lalot, 
M  de  Vill^le,  M.  Salvandy,  M.  Villemain,  M.  B.  de  Vans. 
TAbbe  de  Pradt,  M.  Arago,  N.  Odillon  Barrot,  have  all  writteo 
in  newspapers;  and  the  only  man  worthy  of  being  put  into 
competition  with  M.  Thiers,  at  the  present  moment— 4he  only 
man  whom  at  the  time  I  am  writing,  the  dynasty  haa  lerioml; 
to  dread,  is  that  gentleman  who  lately  sought  a  refuge  eo  our 
shores,*  and  whose  talents  and  integrity  have  been  made  visibh 
through  the  channel  of  a  daily  journal. 

These  are  facts:  into  the  causes  of  these  facts— the  advan- 
tages and  the  disadvantages  attendant  upon  these  CMta  let  ns 
inquire  I 

It  has  been  said  that  the  dilTerent  rank  which  the  Preach  aid 
English  journalists  hold,  in  their  respective  couatrieiv  b  chiefly 
attributable  to  the  English  newspaper-writer  being  aaoaymoe* 
and  the  French  not. 

Thcie  is  an  error  here;  and  the  effect  is  mistakea  far  the 

*    \\     \   f'.irrrl.  "I  \*}  iim  I  li.r.  r  In  t  n  >|K:Akiajf. 
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came.  Tie  different  degree  of  respect  wbidb  die  writers  in 
French  newspapers  enjoy  cannot  proceed  from  the  signature  of 
their  names,  because  the  political  writers  in  the  French  news- 
papers (the  class  most  considered)  do  not  sign  their  names. 
They  make  no  mystery  of  their  names,  certunly;  they  usnallj 
acknowledge  and  even  boast  of  their  productions — but  they  do 
not  sign  their  names,  and  mq^t  be  anonymous  if  they  pleased 
it.  It  is  not  because  they  publish  their  names  that  they  are 
respected — it  is  because  they  are  respected  that  they  make  no 
secret  of  their  names. 

To  ascertain  the  cause  of  this,  we  must  ascertain  the  causes 
which  constitute  the  success  of  a  paper  in  France  and  the 
success  of  a  paper  in  England. 

What  makes  an  English  journal  so  powerful?  a  foreqpier 
arrives  in  England — he  goes  to  the  Traveller's — ^he  heaf»  bit 
neighbours  say :  ^  I  do  not  think  the  ministry  can  stand,  see  how 

the attacks  it."  ^*  Is  the such  a  very  formidable  pqper 

then  ?''  he  says.  **  Oh  1  yes,  a  very  formidable  paper,  indeed.** 
The  foreigner  takes  up  the  paper,  reads  it  thrice  through — and 
unless  it  happen  to  be  one  of  those  field  days,  on  which  I  admit 
a  remarkable  article  may  appear — falsely  attributes  to  his  want 
of  a  perfect  knowledge  of  English  his  inability  to  see  the  pe- 
culiar merits  of  a  composition  which  has  in  reality  no  such 
merits  at  all. 

Convinced,  however,  that  the  merits  are  there,  he  enquires: 
"  Pray,  who  is  the  great  writer  in  this  journal?"  **  Writer — 
writer  r'  repeats  his  informant,  ^  upon  my  word  1  do  not  know, 
— they  say  a  Mr. um  writes  in  it." 

"  Is  Mr. um  such  a  very  great  writer,  then?"  adds  my 

curious  stranger;  **  it  is  very  odd  that  I  never  heard  of  his  name 
before.    Is  Mr. um  then  one  of  your  first  writers  ?" 

**  I  rather  think  not — I  believe  not — I  do  not  know  that  bn 
is,''  says  the  Englishman,  and  the  foreigner  remains  not  much 
the  wiser  for  the  questions  I  have  taken  the  liberty  to  put  into 
his  mouth;  for  it  never  for  one  moment  occurred  to  him,  that 
the  writing  of  a  paper  has  very  little  to  do  with  its  success; — 
if  it  had,  I^Ir.  Fonblanque  would  monopolise  public  attention. 

Why  is  this  in  England?  On  account  of  the  four-penny  tax? 
nut  on  account  of  this  tax  alone,  perhaps;  but  on  account  of 
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this  (ax  and  the  system  of  government,  and  the  sUte  o(  pro- 
perty which  is  connected  with  this  tax.  A  paper  has  got  a 
great  capital — it  has  been  estaUisbed  a  long  while.  It  would 
require  a  fortune  to  start  a  competitor  against  it  These  are 
the  circumstances  which  make  a  paper  powerful,  and  ai  a 
paper  can  be  powerful  in  spite  of  its  writers,  so  the  peper  if 
respected  when  the  writers  are  not. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  where  the  stamp  duty  is  low  and 
fortunes  small,  a  paper  depends  wholly  upon  its  writers.  Good 
writers  are  absolutely  necessary  for  good  newspapers—- the 
power  of  the  newspaper,  then,  is  the  power  of  the  writer;  and 
therefore  the  writers  for  newspapers  take  the  rank  of  the  news- 
papers in  which  they  write. 

Besides,  as  newspapers  must  profess  their  opinions  with 
ability  or  those  opinions  lose  ground,  all  persons  interested  in 
particular  opinions  are  interested  in  supporting  particular  news- 
papers. From  this  double  actiou,  as  it  were—  from  the  rank 
and  power  which  writing  with  ability  in  a  paper  gives,  and  the 
interest  which  all  persons,  whatever  their  political  rank,  have 
in  supporting  with  their  pen  the  journals  which  profess  their 
political  sentiments,  journalism  in  France  is  perfectly  diilereni 
from  journalism  in  England. 

The  eifcct  of  a  high  tax  in  a  country  where  there  are  great 
fortunes,  is  to  encourage  rich  men  and  to  exclude  poor  men 
from  entering  upon  newspaper  speculation.  Rich  men  once 
so  occupied,  they  erect  expensive  machinery,  and  collect  ex- 
pensive information.  The  efl'ect  of  a  low  tax  in  a  country, 
where  there  are  not  great  fortunes,  is  to  engage  men  of  talent 
and  not  to  engage  men  of  wealth  in  such  undertakings — poor 
men  of  talent  must  rely  upon  talent.  So  that  in  one  comitry 
success  depends  chieily  upon  capital:  in  the  other,  success  de- 
pends altogether  upon  ability — here  consequently  the  paper 
is  esteemed,'  there  the  writer. 

The  power  of  (he  journals  in  England,  then,  is  what  the 


^   \*pi  UH  rcmiirk  lliis  :  caiuial  w  more  nerrswiry  than  taleol  for  newpaprri 
111  Knp^isim),  here  tho  tax  npcrutch — and  tViirh  nowspapfnare  vrittrB  brttrr 
Ihan  Kii^'lish  ont-s  ; — talent  in  more  nfrc«i«ar>  than  capita]  for  retirwii  in  Em^ 
lanil— hrrr  no  tax  <lor.s  Mj^ratc — and  thr  KMKii^h  rr\icwB  are  far  ni|irri«<^  t«* 
«lif  Frrnrh  mies. 
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power  of  the  boroughmoDgdM  tvM — the  powei^  of  tuoncy  in 
a  particular  channel — but  iirith  thtt  difference,  that  iti  agehts 
are  invisible  and  irresponsible  to  that  pnUic  opinion  Whidi 
they  evoke/ 

The  system  of  governing  by  wealth — the  natural  l>onse- 
quence  of  large  accumulations  of  wealth — extendi  itself  iolo 
the  newspapers  as  it  extended  itself  into  the  senate — and  vpon 
the  same  principle  that  a  man  of  large  fortune  is  even  still  ocm- 
sidered,  ipto  facio^  the  proper  person  to  make  laws  (never 
mind  his  intellect)  for  the  greater  number  who  are  poorer  and 
more  intelligent  than  himself,  so  a  newspaper  of  great  aqpital 
is  considered  the  proper  organ  of  just  opinions. 

I  believe  it  is  a  not-to-ba-eontroverted  fact  that  Blacks  anfl 
Whites  have  invariably  condemned  the  Almighty  to  be  of  thdr 
own  peculiar  colour. 

The  castes  of  mankind  have  followed  this  example,  and  the 
revolutionary  populace  of  Paris,  as  the  formidable  council  of 
Venice,  equally  declared  that  the  only  honest  dass  of  soeiety 
was  that  which  happened  to  be  in  power. 

This  country  has  long  been  governed  by  very  rich  men,  and 
very  rich  men  have  very  naturally  laid  it  down  as  a  principle, 
that  great  riches  are  an  unequivocal  sign  that  the  persons  pos- 
sessing them  will  take  care  of  the  wealth  of  their  neighbours. 
Now,  so  much  of  this  is  true,  that  a  very  rich  man  will  not  in 
general  wish  to  do  any  thing  injurious  to  the  welfare  of  very 
rich  men. 

Whether  a  very  rich  man  is,  or  whether  many  very  rich 
men  combined  are,  likely  to  govern  for  the  interests  of  the  far 
greater  mass  of  very  poor,  or  moderately  rich  men,  has  never 
yet  been  taken  soberly  into  consideralion.f 

*  It  may  so  iiHppcn  that  the  preiv,  condacted  ably  in  one  country,  will  pro- 
dace  more  niiHchief.  than,  worne  conducted,  it  prodncen  in  anotber^— becaofe 
the  people  in  thin  country  may  be  more  exciteable  and  leas  fenaible  than  the 
people  of  that ;  hut  I  do  think  it  will  be  acknowledged,  that  where  power  ia  to 
he  conterred,  it  xs  safer  iu  the  hands  of  the  moat  talented  and  considerable 
men  in  the  country,  nvhoso  namea  are  known  and  whoie  Uvea  may  be  inquired 
into,  than  in  the  handH  of  a  set  of  anonymous  agenta^the  anonymooa  agenta 
of  a  mysterious  corporation. 

I  The  riclier  a  man  is,  the  better  guarantee  people  imagine  they  have  for 
his  ^wn\  conduct :  ''  He  has  got  a  great  stake  in  the  hedge,  and  you  may  de- 
prnd  upon  it  he  will  take  care  of  the  |hedge/'  is  the  common  expression: 
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Thai  a  man  who  has  got  great  property  will  preserve  pro- 
perly, seems  an  undeniable  axiom,  until  we  consider  the  va- 
rious ways  in  which  property  may  be  taken  away.  For  in- 
stance, the  old  nobility  of  France  had  great  property,  but  it  if 
not  quite  clear  to  me,  when  by  the  power  which  this  property 
gave  them,  they  refused  to  pay  any  share  in  the  coBtributioBs 
of  the  state,  that  they  did  not  rob  their  fellow-citizens,  who 
were  thus  obliged  to  pay  an  ampler  share  than  was  just  of  the 
public  burthens.  The  borough-possessing  aristocracy  of  Eng- 
land had  great  property,  but  it  is  not  quite  clear  to  me,  that 
they  did  not  rob  the  people  of  England,  when,  by  means  of 
their  great  properly,  they  got  great  parliamentary  influeoee,  and 
by  means  of  their  great  parliamentary  influence  they  got  great 
sinecures,  many  of  which  we — the  people  of  Elngland — are 
still  paying  to  this  aristocracy  and  their  rehtions. 

Whenever  great  wealth  can  give  great  power,  great  wealth 
is  just  as  likely  to  lead  to  abuses  as  if  this  great  power  caae 
from  any  other  source.  The  rich  man,  in  short,  is  just  ss 
likely  to  rob  the  poor  man,  if  he  has  the  capability  of  doing  so, 
as  the  poor  man  is  to  rob  the  rich  one — always  supposing  in 
cither  case  that  principle  is  not  there  as  a  preventive. 

But  this  has  not  been  the  common  opinion;  and  the  taxes 
on  newspapers,  which  necessitate  a  large  fortune  for  canTing 
on  a  newspaper  with  success,  form  part  of  a  plan  which  places 
)>ower  under  the  security  of  wealth. 

The  theory  may  be  plausible — but  what  are  its  effects? 
1 .  Hy  giving  journalism  the  basis  rather  of  money  than  of 
mind,  you  make  the  writers  of  papers  less  known,  because  less 
respected,  and  less  responsible,  because  less  known. 

3.  By  restricting  competition  to  the  very  rich,  you  make  pa- 
pers themselves  more  powerful  than  they  ought  to  be,  and  en- 
rourage  them  to  be  loss  honest. 

3.  By  creating  a  price  for  papers  which  but  few,  speaking 
comparalively,  can  afford,  you  make  them  disregardlesi  of  the 
intcrosfs  and  feelings  of  the  great  masses  by  whom  they  cannot 
be  bought. 


\Jiirli  iiuirlit  rat)i«>r  |trrli:i|)>  to  i>f — ''yon  ni:iy  ilrpenil  upon  it  be  will  Uk' 
irfif  i(  liic  ^rrat  st.ikrs  in  the  lif<|oi ,"  lor  it  in  not  quite  no  ccrUia  tint  kr 

^  i!!  i:iii  tr>  to  et*t  lioKI  ot  ihc  Ijttlr  viut>. 
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The  first  proposition  I  have  shown, 
The  second  is  self-evident ; 

The  third  I  come  to  the  consideration  of — impressed,  I  con- 
fess, with  a  deep  sense  of  its  importance. 

And,  let  us  allow  that  there  is  something  a  little  Indicrmif  in 
the  air  of  comfort  with  which  the  legislator  hugs  himself  in  his 
present  contrivance  I  Suppose  the  imposition  on  stamped  pa- 
pers makes  them  excellent — what  follows?  that  it  would  be  a 
most  desirable  thing  for  the  poor  and  discontented  (o  read  soch 
papers.  When  the  Queen  of  France  heard  that  her  people 
were  starving,  she  exclaimed,  **  Good  GrodI  why  don't  they 
buy  some  of  those  dear  little  buns  ?"  But  the  poor  French  peo- 
ple could  not  buy  the  Queen^s  dear  little  buns,  and  the  poor 
English  people  cannot  buy  the  government's  dear  little  news- 
papers— this  is  the  joke!  The^  excellent  journals  are  excel- 
lent for  the  very  reason  which  prevents  their  doing  good. 

Our  working  classes  are  taught  to  read,  to  be  sure;  every 
pains  is  taken  for  so  desirable  an  end ;  they  are  made  electors 
too,  you  know,  and  thus  taught  to  feel  an  interest  in  politice; 
nothing  can  be  so  wise  and  proper. 

But  having  taught  the  working  classes  to  read  and  to  feel  an 
interest  in  political  matters,  what  do  we  do  next?  why,  we 
very  wisely  and  consistently  prevent  their  being  able  to  pur- 
chase legal  political  publications. 

We  say  to  the  mechanic:  you  are  quite  rich  enough,  my 
worthy  friend,  to  have  a  vote  for  a  representative, — only  you 
are  not  rich  enough  to  learn  how  your  representative  votes. 

But  if  we  leave  a  large  class  without  an  organ  for  their  opi- 
nions, depend  upon  this! — some  one  will  furnish  that  organ 
in  spite  of  all  our  penalties  to  prevent  it. 

Is  not  this  the  case  at  the  present  moment  ?  Have  we  not 
two  machines  working  on  public  opinion  ?  (for  a  journal, 
though  it  represents  opinion,  does  not  only  represent  it — it 
also  forms  it.)  Have  we  not  the  opinions  of  the  wealthiest 
propagated  and  formed  by  one  machine  which  we  sanction — 
the  opinions  of  the  poorest,  by  another  machine  which  we  pro- 
hibit ?  We  have  thus  contrived  a  method  to  prevent  extremes 
which  propagate  extremes,  and  instead  of  appealing  to  the  in- 
telligence of  all  classes,  which  eventually  keeps  the  difierenl 
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orders  of  sociely  united,  we  are  exciting  the  separate  paiaions 
of  two  classes,  which  will  ultimately  bring  them  into  conflict 

What  I  the  English  press  more  violent  than  the  French 
press  P — my  lord  shakes  his  head.  It  is  true  that  the  French 
press  in  general — addressed  to  a  nation  which  a  long  series  of 
events  has  rendered  inclined  towards  democracy,  will  be,  ac- 
cording to  the  ideas  of  a  rich  aristocracy — more  violent  than 
that  part  of  the  English  press  which  is  addressed  to  them- 
selves. But  let  that  aristocracy  read  another  part  of  the  Eng- 
lish press — a  part  of  the  English  press  which  is  so  remote  from 
all  their  views,  habits,  and  ideas,  that  it  would  never  enter  into 
their  heads  to  suppose  that  it  could  exist,  but  for  the  kindness 
of  some  attorney-general,  who,  by  an  untimely  prosecution 
now  and  then,  instructs  them  of  the  circumstance. 

For  instance :  1 

TO  THE  INSURGENT  AGRICULTURAL  LABOURERS. 

'*  ¥ou  arc  much  admired  for  cYery  thing  you  are  knovn  to  have  done  dur- 
ing the  last  month ;  for  as  yet,  there  is  no  evidence  before  the  public  thai  yiw 
arc  incendiaries  or  even  polilical  rebels.  Much  as  every  IhoughlAil  man 
must  lament  the  waste  of  property,  much  as  Ihc  country  must  suffer  by  the 
burnings  of  farm  produce  now  going  on,  were  yon  proved  to  be  the  inrni- 
diaries,  we  should  defend  you  by  saying,  that  you  have  more  Just  and  moral 
cause  for  it,  than  any  liing  or  faclion,  that  ever  made  war,  bod  for  makinc 

war. 

•  •>  •  • 

A  ConsUtutional  Monarchy  is  hypocrisy  sanctioned  by  law;  its  terms  and 
limits  can  never  be  legally  deflned ;  it  is  a  constant  contest  for  power  aroomz 
factions;  it  is,  on  the  part  of  the  people,  a  state  of  conquest,  or  fgnoranl 
slavery ;  if  heretiitary ,  it  is  liable  to  Itad  passion,  to  imbecility  or  to  Idiocy;  It  b 
a  compound  of  contradict iou ;  il  engenders,  as  it  has  now  engendered  In  Eng- 
land, all  sorts  of  abuses  ;  it  becomes  the  government  of  an  aristocrat)  ;  and 
il  is,  in  fine  and  in  fnct,  the  ^orst  and  most  degrading  form  of  guvernmenl 
that  has  e^er  been  doisivl  for  a  people. 

'  »  .  • 

''On  the  Sunday  mornings  and  evenings,  and  on  the  Friday  cTenings,  Ibr 
service  is  very  properly  called  divhw^  and  is  certainly  the  betl  Iheulogiral  irr- 
vice  that  has  yet  been  presented  to  a  congregation.  The  character  «>f  the 
Deity  is  rimiicaUd  on  the  Sunday  morning,  liy  Mr.  OirliYr,  against  Ihr 

m<»nstn)sities   set  up   in  that  name  by  the  prii*sts  and  fanatics ! ! ! Th, 

Promplrr. 

*'Man  rung  b>  want,  gnaded  h\  iiiMill,  duped,  maddened,  sinned,  i«  n* 
longer  man — lie  is  a  monster  !    l.el  iIkmu  l)ei\are  of  llie  unearthly  thing  Ibr* 
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have  fonned !  "  He  will  rttage!  rage!  Imth  !  be  vUl  (at  in  Ireland)  mhru 
hiiDMir  with  l>k>od !"— Piwr  Mtrn't  Guardkm. 

I  could  then  turn  to  a  tirade  in  which  the  title,  that  monar- 
chical England  cheerfully  pronounMB,  ii  impudently  laid  aside, 
and  the  sovereign  abused  under  the  somewhat  ^in  title  of 
^*  Mr.  Guelph,''  for  neglecting  the  interests  of  the  people,  whose 
liberties  he  was  at  that  very  moment  prudently,  but  at  the  same 
time  magnanimously,  extending. 

Even  the  illustrious  Princess  to  whom  England  owes  so 
much  for  a  retirement  beneath  which  the  royal  hope  of  these 
countries  has  been  discretely  reared — ^notwithstanding  her  pru- 
dent privacy,  and  conduct  that  defies  reproach — is  attacked 
with  vulgar  and  voluntary  virulence;  nor  is  there  any  principle, 
person,  or  authority  so  sacred  in  the  eyes  of  theM  printed 
preachers  to  the  people  as  to  claim  their  forbearance  or  re- 
spect. Is  there  danger  in  this?  Remember — these  violent 
absurdities  are  addressed  to  a  class  possessing  excellent  inten*- 
tions,  and  generous  sympathies,  but  ignorant,  naturally  jealous 
of  the  great,  and  totally  without  any  other  organ  of  opinion. 
Nay  more,  the  journal  1  have  been  quoting  from — silly  as  we 
see  it,  and  contemptible  as  we  may  wish  it  to  be — is  written  not 
without  a  certain  eloquence  and  ability,  and  sold,  when  I  last 
enquired,  about  400  copies  a  week  in  Coventry  alone;  while  at 
the  very  moment  at  which  I  am  writing,  70,000  copies  are  sold 
per  week  of  similar  unauthorized  publications. 

They  are  sold  in  opposition  to  the  law — they  are,  of  course, 
written  against  the  law — they  are  sold  in  spite  of  the  wealthy 
classes  —  (hey  are  of  course,  written  against  the  wealthy 
classes/ 

How  can  you  hope  for  peace  and  harmony  in  the  community 
when  you  cut  in  two  the  stream  of  opinion — when  you  exdude 
the  peasant  from  that  branch  which  you  direct  to  the  proprie- 

*  I  will  take  this  opportanity  of  obsenring,  that  we  have  a  pledge  from  the 
existing  government  Uiat  the  cause  of  this  nuisance  shall  be  withdrawn  at  the 
earliest  moment  compatible  with  the  necessities  of  the  revenue.  This  is  the 
Hrst  pledge  of  the  kind  we  have  received,  and  I  neTer  for  my  own  part 
deemed  it  a  wise  or  worthy  policy  to  disgust  those  who  profiras  friendly  inten* 
tinns,  by  manifesting  a  hitherto  unmerited  suspicion. 
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tor,  and  hide  from  the  proprietor  that  branch  which  is  floming 
on  to  the  peasant  ?  * 

Rest  assured,  that  if  there  be  any  thing  to  prevent  a  violent 
convulsion  among  our  neighbours,  it  is  that  low  price  of  papers 
which  allows  every  doctrine  to  enter  into  every  home.  If 
there  be  any  thing  likely  to  bring  about  a  convubion  among 
ouraclvcs,  it  is  that  severance  between  the  seven-peony  papers 
which  go  to  the  peer's  breakfast  table,and  the  two-penny  papen 
which  go  to  the  mechanic's  cottage. 

There  is  another  advantage  in  the  French  system :  by  making 
intelligence  the  governing  principle  of  the  press,  you  bring  into 
action  a  power  which,  from  its  very  nature,  is  always  preparing 
futurity: — by  making  wealth  the  governing  principle,  you  put 
into  action  ^a  power  which  is  never  addressed  but  to  Uie  mo- 
ment. 

Any  child  told  to  look  at  the  state  of  England,  at  the  present 
moment,  and  to  put  his  linger  on  the  dark  spot  which  bodes 
the  storm,  would  point  to  that,  which  as  yet  but  dimly  visible, 
indicates  a  struggle  between  the  few  who  have  much,  and  the 
mass  who  have  nothiug. 

I  do  not  ask — whether  it  be  better  for  a  nation,  that  its  pro- 
perty should  be  so  disposed — but  1  say  merely,  if  it  be  better 
that  such  should  be  the  distribution  of  property,  it  is  most  ne- 
cessary that  all  classes, — that  the  class  which  is  poor  as  weD  as 
the  class  wliicli  is  wealthy — should  be  informed  of  it  If  sncfa 
a  stale  of  things  is  to  continue,  it  can  only  continue  by  its  ad- 
vantages being  generally  proved ;  if  such  a  state  of  things  is  to 
be  altered,  it  can  only  be  safely  altered  by  keeping  each  cla0 
in  constant  communication  with  the  views  and  feelings  of  the 
other. 

This  is  the  diflerencc  between  the  past  and  the  present :  is 
the  past  you  kept  the  people  ignorant,  and  the  people  weak. 
In  the  first  place,  they  did  not  busy  themselves  about  their 


*  Il'you  have  u  very  high  tax,  that  high  (ax  is  avoided— and  the 
Histff  of  two  extrrnirs.  If  you  have  a  iiimlerate  tax,  by  diminiihi^  tbe  ui- 
\  ant  age  of  dihohoying  the  law  and  thereby  providing  for  ha  obedifc*  ■  rmt 
have  a  preM  addressing  itself  tu  a  luiddli*  claiv,  and  therefore  takiBifa  ■»• 
ilrrHti'  tone — uniting  tin*  two  rl^.-'sis  mnni  opposed,  and  not  aqjiiralinjc  tlwv- 
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conditioD ;  io  the  next  it  rignified  little  to  you  if  they  did.  But 
yon  have  now  given  them  intdiigence  and  power :  you  mmt 
therefore  either  satisfy  them  with  their  condition,  or  you  must, 
by  frequent  interobange  of  opinion,  arrive  gradually  at  a  safe 
method  of  dianging  it. 

Let  your  newspapers  address  the  great  mass  of  the  nation, 
they  will,  in  a  certain  degree,  adopt — they  will,  in  a  oerlani 
d^^ree,  form — the  opinion  ofthe  great  mass  of  the  nation.  The 
government  will  as  a  matter  of  course  accommodate  itself  (o 
the  guide  which  will  then  he  there  to  steer  its  course.  Where 
there  is  a  tendency  toone  great  optnton,  there  will  be  no  great 
convnhian — but  keep  opinions  separate;  let  the  rich  think  one 
way  and  the  poor  another,  and  I  defy  you  to  prevent  a  war 
between  the  poor  and  the  ridi. 

If  I  say  that  the  daily  press  in  France  embodies  more  of  the 
intelligence  of  France,  than  the  daily  press  of  Enf^and  ^toes  of 
the  intelligence  of  Engfaud — ^if  I  say,  that  the  diffisrences  of 
opinion  among  the  papevs  which  fii|d  circulation  in  this  country 
are  more  marked  and  more  dangerous  than  those  which  are 
exhibited  by  the  journals  in  circulation  at  the  othor  side  of  the 
channel,  1  am  very  far  from  intending  to  assert  or  to  prove  that 
French  journalism  is  a  modd  of  wisdom  or  moderation. 

You  cannot  have  the  French  press  what  the  French  nation  k 
not.  As  the  one  is  quick,  passionate,  light  in  its  judgment, 
and  fickle  in  its  ideas,  so  Uie  other  will  neither  be  wise  nor 
wary  in  its  expressions.  But  observe  I  As  a  natural  con- 
sequence of  the  French  press,  as  a  whole,  addressing  itsdif  to 
the  great  mass  of  the  French  nation,  any  fraction  of  it,  advo- 
cating a  favourite  class,  or  a  particular  opinion,  is  the  least  in- 
fluential when  it  is  the  most  violent;  while  the  press  itself,  con- 
sidered altogether  as  a  political  engine,  must  ever  be  the  mo$t 
powerful  when  it  is  the  most  moderate. 

The  first  is  a  fact,  and  requires  no  argument  in  its  favour. 
The  most  moderate  liberal  paper  is  the  ConstitutumneL 

The  subscribers  to  the  Constitutionnel  in  the  departments 
arc  8,300 — in  Paris,  3,500 — nearly  double  the  number  of  any 
other  liberal  newspaper.  The  Temps^  for  instance,  has  for 
subscribers  in  the  departments  4,000— in  Paris,  1,200. 

The  Gazette  de  France  is  the  most  moderate  of  the  RoyaliM 
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papers.    The  Gazette  has  for  subseriheri  in  tke 

6,700— in  Paris,  2,000.    The  Quolfdfeme  has  in  Ihdtopart- 

ments  3,704,  and  in  Paris  1,000. 

The  National  is  the  most  moderate  repnUieui  paper,  and 
it  has  2,700  subscrihers  in  the  departmenU,  and  inPnria  1^000. 
The  Tribune  850  in  the  departments,  and  800  in  Pttrb. 

The  moderate  papers,  then,  of  the  three  lyintona  lihsiil, 
royalistf  and  republican — have  about  double  Ihn  nnwfcar  of 
subscribers,  possessed  by  their  less  modecate  oompetitom. 

This  is  my  first  assertion — now  for  my  second!— Hrine  thst 
the  press  in  France  will  be  most  powerlol  whrni  it  ie  meit 
moderate ; — or  rather  that — the  pren  ts  Frtmee^  at  •  pafi- 
tical  engine^  will  not  be  very  power/mlj  except  wAetv  k  i$ 
very  moderate. 

Let  us  see  how  far  this — which  all  must  grant,  inirolvai  im- 
portant considerations — is  a  true  proposition  I 

The  French  press  addresses  itself  to  the  Mitira  MtiaB; 
i.  e.  every  class  that  can  read — or  whioh  has  an  opittkMi  indic 
nation. 

Now  let  ns  suppose  it  has  any  given  object  in  viaw  ssy 
the  overthrow  of  a  dynasty,  or  a  ministry — in  <irdar  la  It 
powerful,  it  must  endeavour  to  unite  the  different  rlaaacs  it  ad- 
dresses in  favour  of  that  object. 

But  for  the  press,  as  a  whole,  to  effect  this    each  paK  oTlht 
press,  the  tendency  of  which  is  to  address  a  certain  olas,  mmi 
make  concessions  to  the  other — the  more  conoesskHiatlial  are 
made  by  each  part  of  the  press,  the  more  united  the 
becomes;  and  when  the  press  is  the  most  united,  il  ia  tha 
powerful.     But  what  is  moderation?  the  mean  way 
opinions — in  proportion  to  the  number  of  opiniaot  brangbt  ts 
a  standard  by  the  press,  is  the  moderation  of  tha  prwa    and  is 
proportion  to  the  number  of  opinions  brought  to  a  atnndwdlf 
the  press — is  the  power  of  the  press: — the  power  of  thaprsa 
and  the  moderation  of  the  press,  then,  are  in  fact  tha  ssM 
thing,  where  the  press  addresses  itself  to  every 
among  the  people. 

Supposing,  however,  that  the  press,  from  its 
other  cause,  address  itself  only  to  one  class;  it  will 
•no  occasion  to  be  moderate — if  it  address  itself  to  two 
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it  will  have  only  occasion  to  conciliate  these  two  classes — three 
the  same. 

The  more  classes,  therefore,  that  the  prets  addresses,  the 
greater  certainty  you  haveofcoupliiig  its  power  with  a  necessity 
for  il»  moderation. 

This  is  what  I  admire  in  the  press  of  France — only  powerful 
when  it  is  moderate;  it  is  only  dangerous  to  a  government 
which  is  not  so. 

The  time  when  the  press  was  most  powerful  in  France,  was 
during  the  ministry  of  M,  de  Poi^nac.  It  was  then  that  all 
shades  of  liberal  opinions  were  united,  and  it  was  this  which 
made  the  liberal  tone,  that  it  adopted,  at  once  so  calm  and  so 
strong.  The  revolution  destroyed  ihe  power  of  the  press, 
because  it  destroyed  its  unity  and  ila  moderation,  and  broke  up 
into  the  fractions  of  republicanism  and  royalism,  (he  general  ex- 
pression of  liberal  feelings  and  opinions. 

The  more  violent  the  press  becomes,  the  more  it  splits  itself 
into  fractions,  and  becomes  weak:  the  more  violent  the  govern- 
ment becomes,  the  more  it  unites  and  keeps  the  press  K^ether 
and  makes  it  powerful.  Hence  the  folly  of  a  system  of  per- 
secution and  repression — a  foJIy  of  which  I  r^^  to  find  the 
present  admin  islration  guilty. 

We  can  sec  to  what  an  extent  this  system  has  unfortunately 
been  carried!! 
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I  am  quite  convinced  that  there  is  not  one  of  these  proiecn- 
(ions  wliich  has  not  had  the  cflfect  I  have  described;  viz.  dint 
of  making  the  press  more  powerful  against  the  goremment 
which  instituted  them,  by  uniting  the  press  against  that  govern- 
ment. 

In  fact,  a  government  in  the  situation  of  the  French  govern- 
ment, when  it  prosecutes  the  press  because  it  is  violent,  ends 
by  being  itself  the  representative  of  that  violence  which  it  began 
by  putting  down. 

The  parties  attacked  become  more  moderate  from  a  neces- 
sity of  union;  the  party  attacking  more  desperate  from  a  sense 
of  danger. 

The  prosecutions  of  the  restoration  coalesced,  as  I  have  had 
occasion  to  say,  the  Bonapartists  and  the  patriots;  and  it  was 
this  coalition  which  overthrew  the  Bourbons:  the  prosecutions 
of  the  juafv-milip^i  are  tending  to  unite  the  cariists  and  the 
republicans,  and  that  is  the  best  chance  of  overthrowing  Louis- 
i^hilippe.* 

As  I  write  this  sentence,  the  new  law  rings  in  my  ears;  bal 
it  will  not  be,  till  the  conclusion  of  this  work,  that  I  shall  speak 
of  an  act,  which  should  be  considered  less  in  respect  to  the 
Press  than  to  the  general  policy  of  France. 
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CHAPTEK  IV. 


Vmci^  oi'  :in  Opinitm  propped  up  by  a  habit— Lp  lioi  tr«ft-€kr£tieii»-S(ttlc  •< 
rrlii^ion  in  France— <]!hateRubriRDd*8  (Se iiie  da  CbrutimniNDf'. 

Til  ERF.  are  few  things  more  diflicult  to  asceHain  than  the  rfsl 
loroe  of  an  opinion,  which  has   long  been  propped  up  by  a 

iiahit. 

Tim  sliadow  remains  so  long  upon  the  surface  of  thiafpi 

Sit  \|i|)f>ii<li\   lor  (liitt-rrnt   (ill  t?*  ciinDrc ted  with  the  French  prrM.  tb* 
'Iritirv,  |;i\\s.  \r. 
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a&er  (be  ffealily  has  passed  away — the  sensation  of  an  effect 
conUi^ues  so  long  after  the  cause  has  ceased — that  we  are  For 
^er  in  the  habit  of  deceiving  ourselves,  and  imagining  that, 
that  lives  from  ^iA  and  belief  which  in  fact  only  continues  from 
indifference  and  from  custom.  Here  is  the  error  which  un- 
Jiappily  prevails  in  all  revolutions,  and  indiices  a  minority  to 
i*esist  where  there  is  nothing  to  be  gained  but  by  concession ! 

Here  is  the  error  which  statesmen  have  been  too  frequently 
guilty  of,  and  travellers  and  superficial  observers  almost  in- 
variably fallen  into! 

Here  is  the  error  which  produces  so  many  of  those  contra- 
dictions which  encounter  us  in  every  page  of  history,  and  raise 
up,  side  by  side,  things  which  appear  utterly  incompatible  with 
each  other. 

Let  us  suppose  that  we  were  two  thousand  years  removed 
from  the  time  of  Louis  XV.,  and  that  some  book  of  voyages — 
(he  book  of  an  Herodotus  of  the  18th  century  who  had  visited 
(he  court  of  France — fell  into  our  hands. 

'*  This  monarch,^*  (Louis  XV.)  he  would  say,  *•*'  is  called 
le  Rot  treS'chretien ;  and  the  religion  of  Christ  condemns  as 
deadly — the  crimes  of  fornication  and  adultery. 

*^  The  very  Christian  King,  nevertheless,  lives  openly  with  a 
prostitute,  and  employs  the  money  he  receives  from  his  very 
christian  subjects  in  maintaining  an  immense  seduction  house, 
which  he  fills  with  the  most  beautiful  he  can  procure  of  their 
very  christian  daughters.'* — What  would  you  say  on  reading 
this  page?  ^^  Bah!  This  King  might  call  himself  ^  very 
Chrisliau'  and  his  people  might  call  themselves  *  very  Christian,' 
too,  if  (hey  pleased  it,  but  after  all,  the  piety  of  both  parties 
must  have  consisted  in  the  mere  puppet-show  of  their  appella- 
tion/' Stop  a  little!  we  will  turn,  if  you  please,  to  our  travel- 
ler's next  page!  What  shall  we  say,  when  we  find  there — 
that  the  King  we  have  just  seen  described — living  in  the  gi*eatest 
pomp  and  exercising  an  uncontrolled  sway  over  his  people—- 
descended  from  his  throne  once  every  year,  and  in  observance 
of  one  of  the  great  duties  of  christiani(y,  washed  with  his  own 
hands  the  feet  of  a  certain  number  of  dirty  beggai's  who  were 
hrouglii  to  hitu  Iruni  the  streets  for  (his  pious  purpose? 

Whrre  is  (he  sovereign  accus(omed  (o  pomp,  to  luxury,  and 
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to  power,  who  would  descend  frotn  his  throne  in  to  lifimilinlaig 
a  manner — to  perform  so  disgusting  an  office — unless  ii  were 
loudly  demanded  from  bim  either  by  bis  own  conscienee,  or  bi)^ 
that  of  the  nation  be  governed?  *^  The  vei^  Qiristian  Vni^" 
you  would  affirm  '*  must  have  been  very  christian  aiker  all.** 

But  the  question  would  not  rest  here :  crowdt  of  leuMi^ 
commentators  would  arise  to  show  that  things  oonid  ttot  be 
us  they  were  printed,  that  there  must  be  error  in  one  pnange 
or  the  other. 

Some  would  say, ''  the  whole  text  is  a  forgery,**  others  ivMid 
prove  irrefragably  that  part  of  it  had  been  illegitimately  inserted; 
and  woe  unto  the  low  and  humble  critic  who  should  veaUue 
to  whisper  that  things  inconsistent  are  compatible ;  thai  the 
Parv.  avx  Cerfs  might  be — a  picture  of  existing 
and  the  pious  ablution  of  the  beggars-*the  shadow  of 
that  were  gone  by. 

I  remember  when  M.  de  Segur  returned  from  his  emfassqr 
to  »St.  Petersburgh,  he  was  startled  at  the  sudden  tone  of  Cuni- 
liarity  and  equality  that  the  French  people  had  aSMuned.  **NoC 
many  months  before,"  said  he,  *'  no  people  in  the  world  were 
more  obsequious  and  cringing  to  their  superiors.** — Yes;  there 
had  been  a  sudden  change  in  forms,  because  there  had  been  a 
gradual  but  silent  change  in  ideas. 

It  is  important  to  have  such  examples  as  these  bebre  ns, 
without  which  we  are  perpetually  confusing  effects  and  cnoieB; 
and  charging  one  poor  moment  of  time  with  the  events  of 
which  long  years  before  ought  justly  to  bear  the  burthea. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution  of  1789, 1  doubt  mncb  if  tlMrt 
were  not  less  real  religion  in  France,  than  there  is  even  at  iht 
present  moment ;  there  was  far  more  of  that  kind  of  nligm 
throughout  the  country,  however,  which  with  statisis  pasMS 
for  religion  itself : — of  that  kind  of  religion  whidi  is  altogslbar 
independent  of  thought  and  scrutiny,  and  rests  simply  on  i| 
ranee,  blind  credulity,  and  a  conformity  to  traditionary 
tom. 

At  the  time  of  the  revolution,  the  higher  classes 
tical,  the  middle  classes  indifferent,  the  lower 
stitious. 

The  worst  evil  of  violent  prepossessions,  unoonnected 
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reflecUoD,  is  Ihe  violent  reaction  that  ensues  when  doubt  insi- 
nuates itself  into  the  place  of  blind  belief. 

I  say — **  doubt," — but  ignorant  people  rarely  doubt;  fool- 
ishly believing  one  moment,  they  as  fooUdity  persecute  for  be- 
lief the  next.    This  is  why  the  mass  are  still  for  ever  in  eiL- 
tremesy  as  in  darker  times  all  men  were. 

Liet  no  one  then  support  ignorance  on  the  ground  that  it  is 
favourable  to  religious  belief!  It  is  favourable  to  religious  belief 
— but  alasl  it  is  favourable  also  to  irreligious  reaction*  It  is 
favourable  to  fanaticism  of  all  kinds; — the  fanaticism  of  faith — ; 
the  fanaticism  of  infideUty.  The  mob  of  September  butchering 
the  priests,  is  the  proper  pendant  to  the  mob  of  St.  Bariho* 
lomew,  butchered  by  the  priests'  orders. 

As  long  as  the  lower  classes  are  worse  instructed  than  those 
above  them,  so  long,  let  us  pemember,  every  feeling,  whether 
it  be  political  or  religious,  as  it  descends  in  society,  will  become 
more  violent  and  more  extreme.  Thus  the  religious  indiffe- 
rence of  one  class  (disciples  of  Diderot,  Voltaire,  add  Helve- 
tins)  became  irreligious  persecution  when  it  reached  the  eroWd 
before  which  Marat  appeared  as  an  apostle.* 

Bjjit  it  was  not  from  this  band  of  brutal  reformers  that  the 
humbled  ministers  of  Christ  had  anything  to  fear  for  their  beau- 
tiful creed. 

The  people  who  had  yielded  to  the  light  and  graceful  as- 
saults of  ridicule  and  wit,  revolted,  and  with  justice,  from  the 
uncouth  and  savage  attacks  of  the  assassins  who,  with  an  ad- 
mirable honesty  of  intention,  substituted  the  guillotine  in  the 
place  of  the  fagot ;  and  with  mercy  in  their  hearts  and  charity 
on  their  lips,  committed  acts  more  atrocious  than  any  they  pro- 
fessed to  extirpate. 

Under  the  sentences  of  a  savage  infidelity,  religion,  like 
those  hardy  plants  that  are  nourished  by  the  storm,  recovered 
a  passing  appearance  of  returning  health.  The  priest,  poor, 
persecuted,  concealed,  proscribed,  oo  longer  the  executioner 
but  the  victim — no  longer  the  proud  tenant  of  a  palace,  but 

"*  How  would  the  philoaopher  of  Fernej  have  beon  diigusied  at  iteeing  all 
the  ancient  cruelties  of  religion  perpetrated  under  ttie  hapleu  name  of  philo- 
90]iby  ;  philosophy,  however,  is  no  more  to  blame  for  the  abominations  of  Ro- 
bt'spierre,  than  religion  for  the  crime  of  RaTillac. 
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the  miserable  occupant  of  a  prison — the  priest,  in  this  crisis 
of  his  misrortunes,  rose  from  the  grovelling  position  into  which 
he  had  been  plunged  by  his  prosperity: — amidst  the  terron 
of  the  republic,  and  the  license  of  the  Directory,  there  spread 
among  the  French,  a  sense  that  the  rites  of  their  forefiilhen 
might  have  been  wronged — that  the  vices  of  the  clergy  were 
not  necessarily  impurities  of  the  church — while  all  meOv  even 
those  who  deem  slight  differences  in  creed  of  small  rel^ious 
importance ;  who  coolly  regard  a  matter  of  faith  as  they  woeU 
a  matter  of  finance,  saw  with  pleasure  the  return  to  what  they 
considered  the  decencies  of  a  superstitious  ignorance,  as  far 
preferable  to  (he  wild  disorders  of  a  vicious  and  nnnatnral 
struggle  after  thought. 

It  was  amidst  these  mingled  feelings,  favourable  to  the  attempt, 
that  a  variety  of  circumstances  concurred  in  re-estaUishinf 
and  vindicating  the  ancient  religion. 

But  that  religion  appeared  in  its  resurrection  still  covered 
with  the  flowers  under  which  it  had  been  laid  in  the  tomb.  It 
uplifted  itself,  breathing  the  perfumes  and  borroming  the 
charms  of  the  elegant  philosophy  which  had  destroyed  it 
Far  different  from  the  rude  and  stem  apostle  of  the  desert 
— the  modern  champion  of  the  faith  uprose  brandishing  the 
graceful  arms,  and  proud  in  the  painted  panoply  of  his  oppo- 
nents; no  longer  demanding  belief,  as  the  spontaneous  rcsolt 
of  faith,  the  christian  solicited  it  as  the  well  meditated  resnlt 
of  reason. 

^'  II  ne  faut  plus  prouver,"  said  he,  ^'  que  le  chriitiuiBiBe 
est  excellent  parce  qu'il  vient  de  Dieu,  mais  qn^il  vient  de  Dica 
parce  qu'il  est  excellent." 

Nor  was  this  all :  I  could  not  desire  a  stronger  proof  of  the 
power  of  literature  in  France,  than  that  which  is  lo  be  finnd 
in  the  Genie  dn  Christianisme. 

What  is  that  eloquent  work? — a  pleading  before  the  Aca- 
demy in  favour  of  the  gospel;  a  series  of  aiguments  intended  to 
prove — that  Christianity  is  in  wry  excelleHl  ia»fe* 

This  may  be  irue,  or  not  true;  but  to  a  person  seriously  oc- 
rupird  with  his  eternal  salvation,  it  would  seem  rather  ridicu 

•  Sr<   Ap|>(ni(i\ 
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lous  to  tell  bim  that  he  was  sure  to  be  saved  by  his  doctrioe 
because  it  was  favourable  to  the  arts.  The  French,  I  mean  that 
part  of  the  French  to  whom  M.  de  Chateaubriand  addressed 
himself,  were  not  seriously  occupied  with  their  eternal  salvation; 
they  were  sick  of  the  cant  and  the  cruelties  of  infidelity;  they 
had  witnessed,  amidst  severe  trials,  the  comfort  of  religions 
consolation;  and  without  feeling  absolutely  convinced  of  the 
truth  of  the  divine  law,  they  wished  for  an  excuse  to  believe  it. 
Such  was  the  moment  at  which  the  young  poet,  returning 
from  his  travels,  introduced  piety  into  Paris  under  the  made  of 
a  Muse.  He  wore  his  opinions  with  the  grace  with  which  Ma- 
dame Recamier  folded  her  handkerchief:''  and  the  Christianity 
of  the  one  and  the  coiffure  of  the  other  soon  became  equally 
i\  la  mode. 


* 


CHAPTER  V. 

DiaappearaDce  of  the  Impiety  of  the  Republic— Religion  re-established  by 
Bonaparte — Doctrine  of  the  Royalists  at  the  Restoration— Ambition  of  the 
"  parti  preire  "—The  Jesnits. 

And  now  all  the  impiety  of  the  republic,  all  that  bigoted  and 
furious  hatred  of  the  church  and  its  priests  had  disappeared. 

"  Je  dois  dire,"  says  M.  de  Montlozier,  "  que  je  ne  trouvat 
alors  nulle  part  Tesprit  irr^ligieux  systematique  que  j'avais  vu 
avant  1 789 ;  je  trouvai  encore  moins  Tesprit  irreligious,  hai- 
ncux,  incendiaire,  qui  s'etait  produit  depuis,  et  qui  avait  parti- 
culi^rcmenl  domine  Tdge  de  la  revolution.  Un  petit  nombre 
de  pretties  sauves,  comme  it  la  nage,  des  dernieres  temp^tes, 
d'autres  rccemment  revenus  des  contrees  etrang^res,  tout  cela 
obtcnait,  uon  seulement  Testime  mais  le  respect ;  il  n'y  avait 
pas  jusqu'^  Timpicte  clle-m^mc  qui,   honteuse  de  ses  excds 

MadaiiK  lleraitilpi  invented,  Hbout  this  time,  a  head  dress  that  went  by 
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passes,  ne  supporUt  franchemeat  les  prAtret  on  mtaw  ne  la 
aocueilltL''' 

But  if  the  catholio  church  arose — *Uhe  cathorio  |iriMt  1m4  m 
oivil  existence — no  worldly  importance." 

Bonaparte,  id  re-establishing  religion,  gave  no  poww  to  As 
ministers  of  religion.  Here  was  the  great  diflbrence  belvMi 
the  empire  and  the  restoration. 

The  one  said,  a  holy  creed  is  not  to  be  preioribed  by  the 
drunken  folly  of  demagogues;  the  other  said  a  great  mAw 
ought  not  to  be  governed  by  the  monkish  policy  of  prioata.  Na- 
poleon was  for  maintaining  a  great  moral  and  politioal  inslUiitioa 
useful  to  government  in  general.  The  Bourbons  wero  far 
maintaiaing  a  set  of  tried  partisans,  and  faithful  adberentot  as 
useful  to  the  government  in  particular :  this  was  the  doetiiM 
of  the  royalists  in  1814  and  1815;  and  lo!  the  churoh  whii^ 
as  bodies  perish  from  excess  of  blood,  fell,  undor  the  old  r^ 
gime,  a  victim  to  its  wealth  and  its  possessions — wliidi»  invi- 
gorated by  the  persecutions  of  the  republic,  maintained  itself 
with  dignity  during  the  decent  protection  of  the  empire— was 
again  prostrated  by  the  favoritism  of  the  restoration. 

In  order  to  understand  the  violent  change  in  opinion  which 
a  few  years  so  suddenly  produced — in  order  to  understand  why 
the  church  which  had  been  gradually  growing  into  vogue  de- 
ring  the  empire,  became  so  thoroughly  and  bitterly  deteilad 
during  the  restoration,  it  is  necessary  to  have  these  faeta  befeie 
our  minds. 

During  the  empire,  religion  sought  to  raise  itsdf  by 
the  prevailing  tastes  of  the  French  people;  dnring  the 
tion,  it  sought  the  same  distinction  by  destroying  tboee 

During  the  empire,  religion  was  attadied  to  the 
its  ministers  were  kept  wholly  attached  to  rdigiOBi  AuvB  ^ 
restoration,  religion  and  the  ministers  of  reUgioB  nere  eae- 


*  1  ought  to  flay  that  I  nowhere  found  the  syitemmtic  ii 
which  I  had  seen  in  1789.  Still  leas  did  I  find  that  Irreligious  hsIdU, 
incendiary  spirit  which  has  since  appeared  and  which  roM  Ihn  sg«  aff  Aa  i^ 
volution.  A  small  numher  of  priests,  saved  from  the  UM  SIbib%  tdhtn 
newly  returned  I'nun  foreign  countries— these  obtained  nol  inly  eslMB  kt 
res|>ect.  Kven  impiety  itself,  ashamed  of  its  past  excesaM*  sappovtMl  fruUt 
tlif  priciilhuod  und  ffct  i\od  it. 
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founded,  and  as  the  one  was  thought  necessary  to  the  people* 
so  the  other  was  consulted  by  the  government. 

To  change  the  nature,  to  contradict  the  habits,  to  annihilate 
the  recollections  of  the  French  people — such  was  the  gentle 
ambition  of  the  ^^ parti  pritre^\ — who,  in  prohibiting  the  dance 
and  the  festival,  frowning  on  the  academy,  excommunicating 
the  theatre,  interfering  with  the  exchange,^  deemed  it  posnble 
to  subvert  the  character,  and  thwart  all  the  ideas  of  an  epoch. 

There  was  one  feeling  in  common  to  the  partizans  of  the  di* 
vine  right  of  kings,  and  the  party  who  contended  with  qoitoas 
much  reason  that  their  rights  were  the  only  rights  divine — Hz. 
a  deep  dissatisfaction  at  the  existing  state  of  things.  The  parti 
pretre  then  and  the  parti  (mn-diiant)  rayaHste  united — the 
one  taking  the  church  as  an  instrument  to  restore  the  golden 
days  of  the  crown; — the  other  making  the  crown  a  pretext  to 
aid  the  designs  of  the  church.  The  aim  of  this  confederation 
was  to  maintain  to  the  clergy  an  influence,  which,  as  their  doc- 
trines became  every  day  more  notoriously  unpopular,  they  eve^ 
day  more  notoriously  lost. 

There  were  only  two  ways  left  to  do  this :  for  the  time  when 
it  could  have  been  done  by  the  pulpit  and  the  confessional  was 
past :  there  were  only  two  ways  left  to  do  this — to  bring  up  a 
new  generation  in  the  thoughts  which  it  was  impossible  to  give 
the  existing  one;  and  to  lend  the  priest  an  authority,  as  civil 
servant  of  the  government,  which  he  could  not  hope  to  possess 
as  mere  minister  of  religion. 

Accordingly,  to  bring  the  clergy  into  the  magistracy  and  <htf 
ministry,  and  to  place  the  clergy  at  the  head  of  education — 
such  was  the  plan  of  those  who  wished  to  priest-ride  the  people 
— while  to  oppose  this  plan  became  clearly  the  object  of  the 
people,  if  they  did  not  wish  either  themselves  or  their  children 
to  be  priest-ridden.  But  directly  the  government  meant  to  em- 
ploy the  church  in  worldly  matters,  and  that  the  church  itself 
meant  to  engage  in  the  affairs  of  the  worid,  that  body  of  the 
catholic  priesthood,  which  since  the  time  of  its  institution  has 
been  most  adroit  in  uniting  clerical  interests  with  political  abi- 
lity, rose  at  once  into  notice  and  power. 

'  The  clergy  even  I'orbaJe  the  receiving  vi  interfHt  for  muoey  lent. 
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I  can  join  in  none  of  the  ungenerous  abuse  with  which  the 
Jesuits  have  been  frequently  overwhelmed.  The  greti  and 
wise,  and  learned  reformers,  who,  humanizing  rdigioo  nuud 
with  mankind,  who,  succeeding  the  templars,  possessed  it  b  trie 
the  avarice  and  ambition  of  that  military  order,  but  who,  at 
bold  and  craftv,  were  neither  so  cruel  nor  intolerant  as  thdr 
predecessors; — not  less  adventurous  than  those  daring  kni^b 
— but  founding  the  society  of  Paraguay,  instead  of  desoialiag 
the  East  with  the  sword — the  decried  Jesuits  were  a  body  of 
men  to  whom  humanity  owes  much;  and  whose  cunning  and 
duplicity  are  at  least  as  pardonable  as  the  ignorant  and  violeat, 
and  blood-thirsty  spirit  of  their  cotemporaries.  Renuirk,  how- 
ever! this  society,  when  it  appeared,  had  to  defend  the  chuni 
against  the  sword ;  the  power  of  the  mind  against  the  power  of 
brute  force ;  and  in  order  to  govern  the  monarch,  it  was  ne- 
cessary to  have  the  affection  of  the  mass.  But  when  the  dinitb, 
instead  of  contending  against  princes,  had  to  look  to  prineei 
for  its  support,  the  policy,  the  conduct,  and  the  bearing  of  the 
order  of  Loyola  changed,  in  accordance  with  the  diange  that 
had  taken  place  in  the  world  around  it. 

The  Jesuits  then,  under  the  restoration,  were  what  thcv 
bad  never  been  before :  no  longer  popular  and  pliant,  they 
were  proud  and  insolent;  no  longer  bowing  to  the  eonunoai . 
they  flattered  the  crown;  and  appearing  in  front  of  the  part; 
that  was  odious  to  the  nation,  concentrated  upon  themselves,  as 
it  were,  the  national  hatred/  And  now,  just  at  the 
most  likely  to  receive  its  impressions,  appeared  the 
book  of  Abbe  dc  la  Roche  Arnaut. 

This  young  man,  illustrious  as  a  renegade  from  hit  order, 
revealed  and  invented  facts  which  raised  into  a  yell  of  indig- 
nation the  long  smothered  murmurs  of  public  opinion. 


*  11'  an  opinion  was  to  be  maintained,  it  was  anti-Jetaitie«l ;  if  a  Miaitlrv 
u  ait  to  be  ileHcribecl ,  hi*  waa  a  Jeauit !  a  hau  ten  JentUes  reaoaadcd  §nm  mr 
end  til'  France  to  the  other,  and  nnrh  ia  the  dan!;er  of  an  odioiu  wMy,  ikal  hr 
ranae  the  monarchy  wan  Kupported  by  the  Jenuitii,  it  was  only  neccsHir}  lo  aap 
|Hirt  the  nioimrchy  in  order  to  be  cried  down  aa  a  Jeauit.    Battkis  vma  moA  all 
the  JeniiitK  and  that  party  uhich  acted  with  the  Jeniita,   fiMling  tWaaplvr- 
ihus  hated  and  attacked,  haw  that  there  vtait  no  mid«lle  luurac  to  lakr'-lh'« 
ha«l  to  (.ntH|iii'r  i>i  he  roiif|iiri«  d  .  iheif  waAnn  alternative,  then,  lirl«tea  it 
•iddiiiiunt  I  >  (•!  Kt'iiis  \V.    ami  ihi-  tird«>nnan(i->  ot  (*har1fa  \. 
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was  the  fever  of  men's  minds,  such  the  horror  and  the  anxiety 
excited  among  all  classes  by  this  remarkable  production,  that 
50,000  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  days.  The  plans,  the  rules 
of  the  holy  society,  and  the  names  of  its  members  were  unseru- 
pulously  unveiled.  The  colleges  of  Mont*Rouge  (near  P^uis), 
of  St.  Acheul  (near  Amiens),  the  two  famous  institutions 
charged  with  the  education  of  the  more  pious  and  illustrious 
royalists,  had  their  system  exposed  and  their  mtentions  ex- 
plained. 

France  thought  itself  the  victim  of  a  religious  conspiracy,  of 
a  second  Popish  plot.  The  Jesuits  were  suspected  of  every 
thing,  and  every  body  was  suspected  of  being  a  Jesuit;  nor,  was 
it  long  before  the  government  (then  under  M.  de  Martignac), 
finding  it  impossible  to  set  the  storm  any  longer  at  defianee, 
passed  the  edict,  which,  prohibiting  all  persons  from  belonging 
to  a  society  unsanctioned  by  law,  dissolved  the  different  Je- 
suitic establishments..  But  the  cry  against  the  Jesuits  was  a  cry 
against  the  clergy  and  its  partisans  in  general,  and  I  am  sore  I 
shall  not  be  accused  of  exaggeration,  when  I  say  that  the  most 
influential  part  of  the  French  nation,  which,  as  we  have  seen, 
was  rather  favourable  than  hostile  to  the  church  in  1814,  held 
it  in  a  state  of  actual  abhorrence  and  execration  in  1830. 

Strange  to  say,  since  the  revolution  which  then  took  place 
— the  revolution  received  with  so  much  horror  by  the  more 
pious  catholics — the  revolution  which  has  admitted  even  Jews 
within  the  pale  of  state  protection — since  that  fatal  revolution, 
the  faith  which  it  was  to  have  destroyed  has  lost  a  great  part 
of  its  unpopularity ;  and  with  the  exception  of  one  bacdianal 
and  disgraceful  disorder  which,  if  it  insulted  the  cross,  was 
excited  by  the  Jte^ir  de  lis — the  doctrines  of  Christianity  have 
been  extolled  as  a  philosophy,  and  its  ceremonies  respected  as 
a  religion. 
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CHAPTER  VI. 

OpiDioni  of  a  country— Mistakes  of  ForeigMis— Anecdote— Gttate  ef  Ckris* 
tUiiitj  in  France  at  the  present  moment — Rerenne  of  the  Preach  Ctogj— 
Has  Religion  lost  or'g^ined  bj  the  Wealth  of  its  Miniflkera?^Ranl  detfr 
in  France— EcclesiasUcal  Statistics— Self-denial  of  n  Fk«Mk  PrioH-Ad 
rantages  derived  from  a  poor  Priesthood— Classes  of  the  CillMilie  Cleif^'— 
The  Abh^  de  La  Mennais— Les  Paroles  d*att  Croyant 

In  speaking  of  the  opinioDs  of  a  country,  our  first  can 
should  be  to  ascertain  the  ideas  and  sentiments  of  those  who 
form  what  is  called  the  public  opinion  in  that  country. 

But  even  here  it  is  easy  for  a  foreigner  to  be  mislAwn, 

An  Englishman  visiting  Paris,  and  seeing  as  much  of  the 
French  as  an  Englishman  in  that  situation  generaHy  does  see, 
might  be  too  apt  to  think  that  in  Mr.  Owen's  romantic  vision, 
coming  events  have  indeed  but  briefly  cast  their  shadows  before 
them,  and  that  he  has  only  to  stay  out  another  canuval«  in 
order  to  behold  Notre  Dame  and  St.  Grcnevi&ve  converted  into 
Gymnasia. 

A  French  gentleman  of  some  celebrity  speaking  to  me  tbr 
other  day  of  a  young  and  distinguished  member  of  the  House  (A 
Commons,  said,  and — he  was  speaking  to  a  large  audience : 
**Mais  il  est  un  grand  m^thodiste,  n'est-ce pas?" — ^**No;  not 
that  I  know  of,'*  I  replied.  *'  Eh  bien !  je  vous  dirai  oe  qui  m'est 
arrive  avec  lui.  We  were  talking  of  religion,  I  abased  (he 
catholic  religion;  your  countryman.  Sir,  was  particularly  civil. 
^Monsieur  est  done  protestant  ?'  he  said.  *  Non,  monsieur,  je 
ne  suis  pas  protestant.' — *Vous  n't^tes  pas  protestant,  voos 
n'dtes  pas  catholique ; — est-cc  que  vous  £tes  mahometaa  os 
juif  P' — Non;  je  ne  suis  ni  protestant,  ni  catholique,  ni  niaho- 
metan,  ni  juif.' — *  De  quelle  religion  done  £(es-vous?*  eon* 
tinued  the  young  Englishman.  *  Monsieur,  je  suis  de  la  rdigioa 
de  Socrate.' — Eh  bien!  voulcz-vous  le  croire?'**  exclaimffi 
my  French  gentleman,  '^  voire  membre  des  Communes  rn 
avait  Tair  tout  rhoque."' 
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Now  this  was  said  loud  in  a  saloon  where  there  were  many 
persons,  who,  I  happened  to  know,  were  rigid  and  strict 
catholics,  and  yet  no  one  seemed  in  the  slightest  d^ee  an- 
noyed at  this  public  and  unnecessary  avowal  of  deism  on  the 
part  of  the  person  who  had  been  speaking  so  indecently. 

In  England  we  know  that  a  person  using  such  language 
would  not  only  have  excited  the  disgust,  the  just  and  decent 
disgust  with  which  such  an  avowal  of  infidelity  in  a  country — 
professing  itself  christian,  ought  to  be  received;  far  beyond  any 
disgust  of  this  kind,  the  feeling  excited  would  have  been  a  sort 
of  blood-curdling  horror  of  superstitious  abomination,  which 
would  have  exaggerated  into  a  ghost  or  vampire,  a  living  mass 
of  murder  and  impiety,  the  person  who  professed  himself  thus 
openly  a  pupil  of  Plato.  It  would  therefore  be  very  natural 
for  an  Englishman  to  suppose  that  the  persons  who  listened 
quietly  to  Mr. 's  declaration,  were  in  fact  of  his  opinions. 

But  Mr.  Stuart  mentions  several  eases  of  a  similar  kind  in 
the  United  States  of  America,  where  there  is  certainly  as  much 
Christianity,  and  even  as  much  christian  fanaticbm  as  in  Great 
Britain;  yet,  where  no  person  thinks  he  has  any  right.to  abuse^ 
and  condemn  a  fellow  citizen  for  having  different  convictions 
from,  his  own,  however  atrocious  he  deem  those  convictions. 

This  proceeds  in  both  countries — in  France  and  in  America 
— from  the  general  feeling  of  equality,  which  is  established 
among  all  men ;  an  equality  which  is  so  much  a  habit  o£  lifct 
as  to  become  a  habit  of  thought,  and  which  has  to  a  certain 
degree  extended  itself  from  rights  to  ideas. 

But  notwithstanding  any  isolated  facts  to  the  contrary,  many 
of  which  must  necessarily  fall  within  the  reach  of  a  partial 
enquirer,  I  think  the  state  of  Christianity  in  France  may  be  thus 
fairly  described,  as  it  exists  at  the  present  moment. 

CHRISTIANS.  INDIFFERENT   OR  OPPOSED  TO  CHRIS- 

TIANITY. 

1 .  Tbc  south  and  west  of  France,  1 .  Tho  great  majority  or  the  me- 
aliDost  without  exception.  tropolitan  population. 

2.  The  higher  classes,  (to  use  an  2.  The  men  of  scienre  and  letters; 
eipression  familiar   to    the  English  the  army. 

reader,)  i.  e.  the  nobility,  gentry,  and 
the  more  rich  bourgeoisie. 

3.  The  rural  population  in  gene*  3.  The  small  bourgeoitie  of  the 
ral.  towns. 
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From  this  it  would  follow — 

On  the  one  hand : — 

That  the  districts  most  distinct  from  France,  in  genernl,  are: 
— Christian. 

That  the  classes  most  wealthy  in  France,  are: — duBTUii. 

That  that  part  of  the  population  numerically  the  OMMt  in- 
portant  in  France,  is : — Christian. 

On  the  other  hand : — That  the  spots  in  France  moat 
up  in  French  affairs,  are : — Indifferent  oa  oppoasD  to 

MTY. 

That  the  classes  most  influential  in  French  aodety. 
Indifferent  or  opposed  to  Christianity. 

That  that  part  of  the  population  politically  (elaetive 
municipally),  the  most  important,  is: — Indiffebbnt  on 
TO  Christianity. 

The  national  religion  in  France  is  considered  tp  ho  lb 
religion  of  the  different  influential  sects  in  the  nation;  mad  the 
state  pays  a  salary  to  the  minister  of  the  Cathoiic,  the  Flio* 
testant,  and  the  Jewish  worship. 

I  give  the  first  at  three  different  epochs. 

8ALABT,  CATHOLIC  CLERGY. 

18S7.  1814.  1 

llri.  Art. 

A  Cardinal 30,000  » 

The  Archbishop  or  Paris.  .     .     -     .  100,000        40,000 

Another  Archbishop 25,000         15,000 

A  Bishop 15,000         10,000 

The  Vicar  General  or  Paris.    .     .     .  4,000          4,000 

Another  Vicar  General 3,000          3,000 

A  canon  in  Paris 3,400          9,400 

A  canon  in  other  dioceses.     .     .     .  1,500          1,500 

A  care  (priest)  of  the  flrst  class.   .     •  1,500          1,500 

of  the  second 1,100          1,100 

A  Dosservant  (answers  to  our  Curates  Cfrom    OOOiflroBi  1,000 

in  some  degree.)  (  to      750^  to       800 

The  changes  have  heen  in  diminishing  the  laUiries  of  thr 
higher  and  raising  the  salaries  of  the  lower  clergy.  The 
rasuvl  or  fees  from  his  parishioners,  double  the  Calhofic 
priest's  allowance. 

The  protestant  clergyment  receives  no  rosy  el:  his  allom'aMC 
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roni  the  state  varies  from  3,000  (o  1,000  Francs,  and  may  ave- 
rage about  60/. 

The  grand  Rabbin  at  Paris  receives  6,000  francs — the  other 
;rand  Kabbin  3,000 — the  other  Rabbins  vary  from  2,000  to 
300  francs. 

The  Catholic  religion  has  no  longer  any  estates  separate  from 
its  allowance.  During  the  restoration,  it  was  allowed  to  receive 
donations  within  a  certain  limit 

From  1820  to  1825 — this  was  during  the  heat  and  fervour  of 
the  religious  struggle  I  have  described — the  donations  to  the 
church  doubled  what  they  had  been  from  1815  to  1820 — but 
let  not  political  hypocrisy  pass  for  religious  zeal! 

There  were  Jive  t  imes  as  man  j/  akosymovs  donatiomt  toother 
charitable  institufiontt. 

In  an  exposition  of  the  rights,  honours,  pre-eminences  and 
privileges  of  the  ancient  clergy  of  France,  the  author,  a  priest, 
and  anxious  to  revive  the  ancient  order  of  things,  makes  a  com- 
parison which,  I  believe,  is  a  just  one. 

**  The  revenue  of  the  ancient  clergy  of  France,''  he  says, 
**  amounted  before  the  revolution  to  about  1 35  millions  of  francs 
(about  iivc  millions  and  a  half  sterling).  The  budget  of  this 
year  (he  was  writing  in  1 824)  is  30 millions, 50  thousand  francs. 
The  difference  l)ctwcen  the  two  epochs  being  1 05  millions. 
'^Then,''  he  continues,  ''before  the  revolution,  the  clergy  of 
France  consisted  of  412,419  individuals,  comprising  the  two 
sexes;  now,  alas!  it  hardly  contains  10,000  priests  and  36,000 
pupils,  in  the  different  seminaries  educating  for  the  priesthood. 
This  number  of  40,000  is  insufficient — it  ought  to  be  raised  to 
50,000/'  (if  50,0(K)  are  sufficient,  how  ridiculous  the  number 
of  412,419!)  ''while  instead  of  82,580  women  devoted  to  the 
church,  wc  have  now  hut  19,000." 

It  would  he  unjust  to  dispute  the  facts  of  this  holy  writer; 
facts,  indeed,  which  he  subsequently  establishes,  clearly  proving 
that  the  church  was  far  more  numerous  and  morewcalthy  as  a 
body  than  it  is: — but  he  never  proves,  nor  deems  it  worth  while 
to  prove,  that  the  church's  piety  was  in  any  degree  promoted  by 
its  numbers  or  possessions. 

Compare,   I  say,  the  clergy  of  those  times — when  Uuboi.s 
was  ( anlinal,  and  St.  Simon  gives  as  a  reason  for  admitting  the 
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Bishop  ofTroyes  into  the  counei]  of  ^ttat  WW 

laiD  with  all  the  ladies  ofthe  court:  comj     i  Iwnof  Ask 

^mcfl— wheo  the  spruce  little  ahbi  in  bii  noU|  eoaTHd  bam 
buttons  went  modestly  to  a  loye  gnilie  imikg.fkmmtnj  JHtk 
see  the  folks  damning  (heniselvea,  whom  tba  AanA  nfiwiJ  k 
bury;  compare  the  clergy  of  those  timet — re0imB(  .th«r  111 
millions  of  francs  with  the  c  gy  who  receive  30,  milliovLM 
the  preseotday — make  this  a  ison.andtaynttwt  yonlhlA  I 

religion  has  lost  or  gained  by         weallh  of  hsr  ooiaisMte'    - 

Whenamaatetia  me  ttwtha      hes  the  church  to  be  wedA;   ' 
because  he  has  a  son  who  has  taken    ordei't—  wIisb  ■ 
tells  me  that  he  wishes  bishops  to  have  30,000  /.  a  year 
he  has  a  brother,  the  college  friend  ofthe  prime  miBit 
will  certainly  be  a  bishop — when  a  maTi  [ells  mo  that 
clet^men  to  be  tfentlmem  i         h  be  has  a  dandy 
who  is  just  the  thing  for  a  parson — 1  shake  him  heartily  by  Ibf 
hand,  and  rejoice,  for  my  part,  that  the  8tat&  provides  beio 
honest  and  fraDk-hearled  a  fellow.     But,  roally,  wbea  JBW 
solemn-faced  puppy  pharasau         remarks,  that  though  nnjf 
of  his  family  are  in  the  chui  ,  God  knows  1  wish«s  lo  aee 

the  church  wealthy  for  far  ol  thi^rconsideratioiH  ;lbM 

he  wishes  to  see  a  chui       m  g  with  the  aristocinOT  "^ 

endowed  with  large  po  urely  because  be    Wvm 

that  an  aristocratic  and  weal  i  irgjr  beet  ^romotrnJ^mj^tt- 
rests  of  religion — when  some.  o^yodbepetrtfpimttif 

says  this — such  impudence,  1  oonfeWt  puts  meoat'of  W- 
tenance,  and  I  have  hardly  t  pnsenoe  of  muid  la  t^^ 

— "  Look  to  thecatholic  dan^y  of  1  sfauidl  look  lo  tb*  ^mmttm 
of  Englandl  look  lo  the  pious,  andexcelleDt,andexenplv7bd^ 
of  men  forming  the  clei^  of  France,— who  eonstknla  iriAM 
dispute,  (he  most  respectable  part  of  French  society,  sad  vfe^ 
if  they  want  in  some  respects  lbs  inteHigeooe  of  tba  tia«ii 
wbichthey  live,haveall  the  simplicity,  andaonlhaDthaTirtM 
of  a  daiier  age!" 

"  The  priests  here  appear  to  be  a  very  goodaad  TmiaUi  Mrtif 

men.  lalwayspullolTmyfaat  toi        >f  tbemtballiaaal|aBdlftsf 

always  return  the  salulationwtthg  satpoliUtDeas  aadhMrii^ 

"  They  dress  not  only  while  at  otanrnh.  but  at  i>l(  tian,  ■  ■ 

long  sort  of  coat  gown,  called  a  .  e,       dc  ol  hladi  dsA. 
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aod  wear  the  old-finshioned  cocked  hat.  '  You  cannot  mistake 
the  priest  in  France  for  any  other  than  he  is.  His  devout  manner, 
and  the  simple  and  sacred  habiliment  that  he  always  appears 
in,  make  you  acquainted  w  th  his  profession  at  once.  This  is 
not  the  case  with  the  divine  >f  our  country.  In  the  famishing 
curate  we  do,  to  be  sure,  ^  '  often  see  an  example  of  piety 
and  mildness — but  *die  rd  i  character  of  the  beneficed 
clergyman  is  not  all  tinM  to  be  recognized  in  his  manners 
and  personal  appearance :  he,  though  quite  as  sincere,  no  doubt, 
as  these  meeker  priests  in  France,  is  very  often  admired  as  the 
most  venturesome  rider  in  the  fervour  of  the  fox-chase,  as 
being  a  good  shot,  or  the  best  hand  at  a  rubber  of  whist,  ete.'' 
I  quote  from  a  little  pamphlet  which  contains  some  interest- 
ing details.*  But  to  make  a  comparison  such  as  that  which  its 
writer  has  made,  is  not  my  intention;  because  it  is  never  just 
to  judge  one  part  of  a  society  without  considering  it  in  all  its 
relations  with  other  parts  of  that  society;  what  would  be  into- 
lerable in  the  members  of  a  profession  in  one  country,  might 
be  perfectly  harmless  and  unexceptionable  in  the  members  of 
that  same  profession  in  another  country. 

I  leave,  therefore,  my  reader  to  his  own  conclusions — but  I 
cannot  leave  him  to  those  conclusions  without  saying,  that  the 
picture  drawn  by  Mr.  Cobbett  of  the  rural  clergy  in  France 
is,  according  to  my  experience,  and  I  have  mixed  with  many  of 
them,  correct. 

The  greater  part  of  these  holy  men  are  peasants  by  birth, 
and  frequently  born  in  the  village  where  tliey  afterwards  exer«* 
cise  their  functions.  Their  habits  then  are  simple,  and  they 
mix  naturally  with  their  followers,  of  whom  they  understand 
the  wants,  the  habits,  and  the  language.  They  exercise  a 
power — not  so  extensive  as  that  of  the  Irish  priests  over  their 
flocks — but  a  power  mild  and  conciliatory — and  are  usually 
beloved  and  respected  by  the  villagers,  at  whose  christenings 
they  preside,  whose  marriages  they  arrange,  and  whose  quar- 
rels they  compose. 

To  the  presbytery  the  poor  may  go  with  the  satisfaction  that 
tbey  will  find  a  friend — a  friend  not  entirely  removed  from 

'  Mr.  Cobbett,  Jhm. 
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Ihcir  condition,  and  who  can  have  no  rivalry  in  (heir  aUkin ;  a 
friend  willingto  listen  to  their  compkints*  to  give  them  couid 
they  understand,  and  to  preach,  with  a  miztiire  of  brolherij 
tenderness  and  spiritual  authority,  that  divine  docCiiae  of  h»- 
mility  and  resignation  which  finds,  in  sp^  of  barvmity  and 
ambition,  a  deep  and  holy  echo  in  the  hmiiaiL  hearL* 

The  following  are  the  ecclesiastical  stttisliei  of  the  wmt- 
bers  or  the  Catholic  clergy  composing  the  twenty-four  diocessi 
of  the  kingdom,  drawn  from  authentic  documents,  year  ISSl 

Titular 67ft 

Honorary 446 

Curates S,«4I 

Asstotants 84,ftl7 

Vicars 6,689 

Chaplains 449 

Almoners 066^  ' 

Priests  (supernumerary)  authorised  to  preach  and  • 

ronress 


17.745 

Priests  on  duty,  died  1833 1,114 

Tulni,  priests  in  active  service 66,866, 

Number  deficient  for  the  service  or  dioceses.  .     .       II  ,766 

Number  of  priests  judged  necessary  by  the  bishopi       50,661 

Priests  employed  whose  age  exceeds  siily  yean.  .         6,766 
I'riesrs,  aged  or  inflrm,  not  capable  of  duly.    .     .         1 ,876 

11,685 

ORDINATION  Dl  RING  THE  YEAR  1666. 

''"««» 6,059 

^efivoM I^7j| 

( ^nder-Deacuns I  s§| 

5,461 

'  It  is  to  b<^  refrretted,  perhaps,  that  with  the  virtaca  which  tta 
I  lergy  of  Fr»Dce  poswH«,  there  are  not  united  othem,  vii.  a 
of  vie\»s,  more  extended  knowledge,  and  principles  applying  better  to  i^ 
»iritirK  and  rnnditionH  of  the  world.   But  with  all  their  fauluaad 
theM*  men  form,  an  1  hnve  M»id,  a  rlaia  in  which  are  feand  aaMi 

uheful  und  li(»noiiralilc  ritiz*"Mji  of  France.    The  clergy  of  the  towi 

informed,  in  pcneral,  than  Wiwo,  of  the  country.     They  aiw  paid  betttr.tf' 
are  <lioHeii  from  »  riaw.  a  irrade  or  two  higher  in  society;  brt  they 
iieillier  tlif  saiiir  virlneh,  imr  do  they  ohtain  the  rame  respect. 
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ECCLESIASTICAL  SCHOLARS. 

Theology *     .  7,417 

Philosophy 2,16ie 

In  Ihc  secondary  ecdcsiasllcal  schools.      .     .     .       13,826 


23,405 


By  Ibis  sfatement  it  would  appear,  as  well  from  the  number 
of  priests  required,  for  the  service,  as  from  the  decrease 
(id  1824  the  number  was  36,000)  of  the  students  educating  for 
the  priesthood,  that  there  is  a  certain  difficulty  at  the  present 
time  in  maintaining  the  ranks  of  that  very  respectable  body,  to 
whose  virtues  I  should  be  ashamed  not  to  render  justice.  But 
let  us  not  at  once  suppose  that  this  is  owing  to  the  sraallness 
of  the  salary  which  the  clergy  receive — a  salary  wholly  suffi- 
cient for  their  simple  wants,  and,  as  they  are  taken,  for  the 
most  part,  from  parents  poorer  than  themselves,  more  than 
they  are  accustomed  to,  or,  had  they  remained  among  the 
laity,  would  have  received. 

'  It  has  become  more  difficult  to  fill  up  the  ranks  of  the 
priesthood,  not  because  the  pecuniary  rewards  of  the  church 
are  insuflicicnt,  if  pecuniary  rewards  could  alone  suffice,  but 
because  pecuniary  rewards  cannot  alone  suffice  when  they 
have  to  counterpoise  all  the  tastes,  and  affections,  and  habits 
uf  the  human  heart. 

You  tell  me  that  the  cliurch  was  crowded  when  it  had  rich 
benefices  and  bishoprics  at  its  disposition, — ay, — but  had  itooly 
rich  beneiiocs  and  bishoprics  ?  Mad  it  not  also  pomp,  power, 
place,  all  that  corrupts  and  gratifies  our  nature  ?  Were  not 
ts  favours  courted,  and  its  vices  forgiven  ?  What  difficulty 
ft'as  there  in  renouncing  the  world,  when  you  thereby  gained 
vliat  was  most  valued  in  the  world  P  Do  you  think  that  the 
nost  holy  ol  the  martyrs  themselves  were  insensible  to  the 
;lory  that  awaited  them  in  front  of  the  lion  ? 

To  be  a  French  priest  at  present — what  do  you  receive,  and 
vhat  do  you  renounce  ?  You  receive  a  moderate,  but  honour- 
ble  subsistence,  perfectly  suflicient  for  all  the  wants  which  arc 
leccssary  to,  or  imleed  compatible  with,  your  calling.  Hut  you 
euonncr  Jl.r  honours  of  a  htcM'ary  or  military  career;  you 
misi  Uwn  .i>n|.'  Irniii  ,dl  thai   animates  and  vivilirs  your  na- 
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lion.    You  must  for  ever  abandon  the  paMinttof  tbo 

whose  toil  you  have  escaped,  Jbnt  from  whoi 

becoming  every  day  more  ardent,  yon  cannot, 

recollection  and  daily  habit,  be  entirely  free.    'Y4Nfr- 

don  the  hope  of  having  a  little  spot  of  gnraod,  ^lAick 

come  a  field,  perchance  a  farm,  under  yoar  eaiMaB 

my ; — a  field  or  a  farm  which  would  be  yoor  owii*    >  -    '«f : 

Nor  is  this  all ; — out  from  the  innermoit  dythi'iof  yiv 
heart  yon  must  pluck  the  soft  and  gentle  paesiob, 
not  only  been  given  you  by  nature,  but  which  tte 
which  you  live  brings  in  every  varied  refleotion 
eyes. 

To  be  priest,  you  must  neither  be  drunaliil,  nor 
nor  proprietor,  nor  lover,  nor  husband,  nor  filliar  ;- 
renounce  all  these  titles,  so  preciouB  in  ifiMtiMal 
tionate  and  vain ; — and  this  withoat  any  oTUiona 
which  have  mingled  with  the  reiigion  and  tha'riiigioa*^ 
siasm  of  the  best  and  wisest  of  men.    No  one  alud 
saint,  or  worship  you  as  prophet;  bo  oaefUL 
your  person  any  of  that  mysterioiie  difinty  wkieh  of  oil 
tied  the  ministers  of  God.  ir   .'-    . 

You  shall  be  loved  and  respected,  but  yon  iiiftB  be  bvil 
and  respected  as  a  man — you  shall  be  lofai 
but  you  shall  be  loved  and  respected  as  a  nMmber  of 
and  you  have  foresworn  the  pleasures  of  a 
placed  beyond  the  tomb  the  pleasures  of  society ;  yev 
vkade  the  sacrifice  of  religions  enthunasm  iiwirfsifJbeei 
o/*  religious  indifference,  tA^^ 

Let  roe  proclaim  boldly,  that  a  poor  priesthood  hoe 
been,  and  always  must  be,  a  zealous  and  devoted  OM. 
us  not  confound  events ;  let  ns  not  iraagiBe  thai  il  iOJ 
cause  which  always  produces  the  same  eiieel,  or  ihU  ymmrif 
and  purity,  which  are  frequently  the  sign  of  a  ioKgioo  OB  te 
rise,  may  not  sometimes  denote  its  decline. 

The  ministry  of  a  rising  religion,  not  merdy  aninaled  If 
the  vulgar  motive  of  procuring  a  revenue  by  their 
which  virtue,  nevertheless,  their  revenue  solely 
merely  stimulated  by  this  vulgar  motive,  however,  tlM 
hers  of  a  rising  religion  have  their  souls  filled  i     I  satitSed  by 
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a  nobler  and  more  exquisite  gratification — a  gratification  the 
highest  of  which  humanity  is  capable,  proceeding  from  the 
adoration,  the  worship  of  their  disciples.  Here  is  an  impulse 
given  to  their  energy,  here  is  a  reward  held  before  their  eyes, 
— an  impulse  which  no  government  can  give — a  reward  which 
no  benefice  can  supply. 

But  reverse  the  medal — behold,  not  a  religion  rising,  but  a 
rdigion  falling! — its  revenues  have  been  diminished  ;  we  may 
disgnise  the  cause,  but  the  cause  will  really  have  been  some 
dhmantion  of  our  religious  zeal.  Then  what  follows  ?— ^The 
same  sentiment  which  has  diminished  the  emoluments  of  the 
church,  scrutinizes  and  watches  over  its  conduct ;  for  the  very 
reason  that  the  clergy  are  worse  paid,  they  are  obliged  to  be 
more  active,  more  pure.  They  are  placed  in  the  middle  of  a 
crowd,  who  no  longer  superstitiously  embrace  their  feet,  but 
who  look  them  intelligently  in  the  face. 

The  clergy  (tf  that  fallen  religion  will  thus  become  more  pure 
as  they  are  worse  paid,  and  as  they  are  worse  paid,  they  will 
diminish ;  but  they  will  diminish  not  because  they  are  worse 
paid,  but  because  the  same  cause  which  diminishes  their  pay 
exacts  from  them  all  the  purity  of  their  creed,  but  accords  to 
them  none  of  the  honours  of  its  apostles. 

I  depart  then  from  the  vulgar  cry,  that  it  is  only  necessary 
for  a  priesthood  (o  be  poor  and  pure,  for  its  doctrines  to  suc- 
ceed. But  if  a  church  may  be  pure  aud  righteous  after  its 
fashion,  and  yet  decay  and  perish,  1  defy  you  to  show  me  in  all 
history,  past  and  present,  the  example  of  a  church,  which  has 
not  been  corrupted  by  its  wealth,  which  has  not  fallen  or 
which  is  not  falling,  crushed  by  the  weight  of  its  possessions: — 
and  the  catholic  church  of  France — that  church  which,  reformed 
as  it  is,  cannot  support  itself,  may  date  its  destiny  in  times  re- 
mote from  these,  when  rising  from  its  riches,  amidst  all  the 
pomps  and  vanities  of  the  world,  was  first  seen  the  cloud  that 
now  glooms  over  its  altars. 

I  have  stated  the  revenue,  the  numbers,  the  qualities  of  the 
catholic  priesthood.  I  now  come  to  their  divisions  and  dis- 
tinctions. 

The  catholic  clergy  of  France  may  be  said  to  be  divided  into 
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lliree  classes:  for  (he  late  revolution,  to  which  all  have  nb- 
rnitted,  can  hardly  be  said  to  have  produced  another. 

1.  The  clerffp.  assermeHie^  i.  e.  the  clergy  still  remniniig 
who  took  the  oath  of  the  constitution  of  1 789 ;  who  are  di 
sarily  few  at  the  present  time. 

2.  The  Gallicao  clergy,  (he  body  the  most  numerous. 

3.  The  clcryti  ulira-montain^  the  sect  now  Dooat 
and  fashionable/ 

Among  the  most  celebrated  of  the  ultra-montainJatoi 
guisbed  for  bis  eloquence,  his  zeal,  and  his  "  Essay  od 
rcnce,^'  is  the  Abb^  de  la  Mennais.  .     «  <  '  a- 

'^  I  was  sitting  one  day,''  said  a  friend  of  mine  to  me^m'lb 

bureau  of  the  ylt*e;iir  (a  religious  journal),  "  wailing  far. ev 

of  the  editors  of  that  paper,  when  a  little  man  came  in  and  Ht 

himself  shiveringly  down  before  the  small  Gre,  Crooi  wAiA  I 

was  endeavouring,  in  no  very  happy  mood,  to  eztraetaoaBekiad 

of  consolation.     Small,  plain,  and  ill-dressed,  with  large  graca 

spectacles,  and  an  immense  nose,  timid,  awkward,  there  was 

nothing  at  iii-st  sight  very  interesting  either  in  the  mauieror 

(he  appearance  of  my  acquaintance.     I  spoke  however;  he 

spoke ;  and  in  speaking  his  air  became  more  firm  and 

— his  features  assumed  a  new  cast — his  eye  lit  u 

suffering,   compressed  passion  were   visible    in  his 

nance — and  his  whole  person  swelled  out,  as  it  were,  iulo 

spiritual    and    imposing    proportions.      ^Monsieur    TalM!* 

said  my  friend,  entering  just  at  the  moment  that  my  eye  «■» 

lixed  on  a  print  opposite.   The  print  was  that  of  the  AhkA  de  h 

iMcnnais, — (he  person  I  had  been  talking  to  was  the  Abbi  dels 

Mennais  himself." 

At  St.  Malo,  ill  Bri((any,  in  1782,  of  a  family  in  the^Widdb 
classes  in  life  (merchants  fitting  out  ships),  was  bom  F6licile 
Kobert  de  la  Mennais.  His  early  years  were  B|ient  in  lb 
house  of  an  uncle,  who  lived  a  retired  country  lib,  in  lb 
iiiiilbt  of  a  large  library,  to  which  the  young  student  bad  Ire- 
qiieiU  recourse.  Kvery  s(yle  of  composition,  poetry,  proic, 
plays,  liis(ory,  religious  (racts,  were  all,  at  (his  time,  deveaic^ 
with  :in  r(|iial  literary  avidity. 

N:cr  \(ip<  n«}i\  Mini*  I   hi  ail  nl  Ucli7i«>n 
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At  the  age  of  the  passions,  however,  books  were  laid  aside, 
and  for  some  years  the  follies  of  an  ardent  temperament  pre- 
ceded the  pieties  of  repentance. 

At  last,  this  eloquent  man  appeared — the  priest  of  the  res- 
toration ;  supposed  by  some  a  proselyte  from  divine  grace,  by 
others  a  hypocrite  from  worldly  ambition,  but  acknowledged  by 
all  to  possess  singular  ability. 

If  I  have  paused  thus  long  on  the  poKrait  of  M.  delaMennais, 
it  is  not  because  this  person  was  the  former  champion  of  the 
Pope,  but  because,  within  a  few  months  from  the  period  at 
which  I  am  writing,  he  has  endeavoured  to  give  christianitynew 
doctrines,  to  breathe  into  Catholicism  a  new  spirit,  to  fashion 
it,  according  to  the  ideas  of  his  epoch,  into  anew  form,  to  raise 
up  a  democratic  religion  full  of  energy,  and  life,  and  passion, 
in  face  of  the  spectral  majesty  of  mitred  Rome. 

Never  was  work  so  popular  as  that  pamphlet  called  ^^  lett 
Paroteg  (Vvn  Croyant^'^  *-— never  was  work  so  popular  in 
France, — and  why?  M.  de  la  Mennais  has  wished  to  make  the 
catholic  religion  in  France  what  he  has  found  society  in  France. 
He  has  wished  to  nourish  it  with  that  sap  which  has  insinuated 
itself  into  every  other  feeling,  opinion,  and  institution.  He  has 
wished  to  give  that  spirit  of  equality  to  his  creed  which  he  has 
found  everywhere,  but  which  springs  whence?  —  from  an 
equality  of  position  connected,  in  a  great  degree,  with  an 
equality  of  possessions. 

The  religion  which  once  (aught  obedience  to  the  magnates 
of  the  earth,  has  endeavoured  to  accommodate  itself  to  the  laws 
which  have  banished  from  France  these  magnates,  and  we  iind 
a  catholic  minister  flaunting  a  republican  flag  before  the  eyes 
of  a  church,  the  high  priest  of  which  is,  at  this  moment,  sup- 
ported by  the  liayonots  of  kings. 

Some  christians  may  blame  the  attempt !  Let  all  turn  their 
faces  from  its  execution ! 


'•  Ami  I  was  IraiisiMirlcil  in  spirit  iiilo  Ihc  ancioiil  lime;  ami  Ihc^wUi 
v\as  bcauliful,  rirh,  am!  frrlilc;  and  its  inhnbilanls  iivod  lia|»|iily.  brcausi* 
iFu'v  livt'd  as  broHiers. 

-'  And  1  saw  liir  M*i|ifiil  ulidr  in  ainonpisi  tlirni ;  he  (i\rd  on  nian>  his  |h)w- 

•    It  i>  imp«»h«il>l«  fi.  nj^r  Hiu  idt  rt  •»!'  \\v  WUxAts  .n<  •*nd  rlufpunif  <d  ih**" 

pr'if|ti(  (inn.  but  l»\    (I'trrtiiir  t<*  it 


\ 
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uiTiUfjc,  *ii(I  Ibrir  inul  DMiriiuMMt,  Mii)  Ihri  ipiiniidwtl  in 
Ihc  irr|ipnt  wlitipi-THl  iiil<i  Ibnlr  etr. 

"Anrt  ihr  >uii  paM.  anil  llir  «atib  look  a  fuUTMl  luie,  w  i| 
winding-ihcwi  nliicli  enTH(>|i«  tbe  ile*>l.  ^ 

"TlierD  *u  hearil  a  ilwp  munuur,  «  tunxrr  pUlM,  ami  wnn  ■> 
irenibleil  1u  Ills  tiMrt. 

■■InlTulfa,  IilouT  unin  foa,  11  ira*  a*  Ibedir  on  «U(4k  Ikt  •bfi*  l>Mf 
iluMi  Utbnrrien,  and  Ibi?  *iilB  wnlera  uf  lli«  ilelii||F  iHinl  tofth. 

"  Aud  feat  «enl  trom  «abUi  In  cabiu— fur  «  ;i)l  there  wme  no  palieM,—- 
KOii  ihn  «aiil  lo  Mch  tbouHcM  Ibinga  thM  ni»k«  tb(  biDnl  nin  aid. 

"Auil  lht7  »ba  hail  uld.  '  m  nrn  klnf;t,'  look  up  a  iwntil  sbiI  ftlllM*»l 
H«rfnicn  cablii  lu  nbln. 

"Atui  th(!T<i  IbcTC  pii«M(l  Mnmfi*  mrnlDrln:  Ihin  WMt  thaini,  MM 
verffDt,  SDiI  blood. 

"Anil  men  nerc  tertlOcd,  Jind  trtod  '  Manlfr  hin  nppMrn)  iBlheVMlA,' 
nnd  (bii  noi  all : — tor  hat  bad  (laUleil  llidr  loul,  *iid  lali«n  llie  ■0KMIH 
fVom  their  aroi. 

"And  the)  allowed  itiemMlvm  in  he  clMrgtit  irttb  Imm,  (boj,  and  dtfir 
viVM,  tnd  l^ir  cblldren.  Anil  Ibr  uHti  Wbo  Mid,  *We  ire  hin«i.'  U- 
lovrd  odi,  at  ii  were,  a  fast  cavi-ni,  aud  etiluint-Ml  nil  Uif  biiaMii  rat*  Itmr 
<u,  i(  imlmni*  ore  tHiond  up  In  th(ii  tlalliv  ~ 

"  And  Ihc  windi  Aran  Ibe  cloiidi  before  Ibetn,  Mul  I  heard  •  *oi«e,  UM** 
Ibe  Umiuler,  tlmt  uid  >  Tlie  M!r)ivnl  bn<  tnniiiiiihoil  >Haln,  but  nal  fur  enr. 

"  ARer  that,  t  heard  doUiIiib  tiiil  ninrturri  volni,  aod  liiiglu.  taitfk, 
and  blatpfianlef . 

"  And  I  nndertlQiiit  lliat  SnUn  ira*  to  rrtgn  btfWe  OM:  flii  I  ««|l|itf 
I  luipati 

"And  iha  vUlon  that  I  taw  wutmci  fur  ihr  reign  ntSaUn  i>  mmm 
(illthol  alau:  and  Uinitr  «hi>  >afit,  '  we  aM*  klngi.'  (hall,  in  Ihalr  tnnt.  It 
Inrlntcd  in  Ibe  caiero  wilh  [bo  ferjirnl.  and  ihe  buniul  tarn  ikatl  oMutott 
iherefrum,  nnd  10  that  riu  f)  ihall  be  u  anolfaet  blith,  **  a  pnumi  (ran 
ileaih  lo  lUe:— wbell!" 

Vtr  lio  il  rrom  me  lo  npplaiiil  ifae  iriM  ntvnhflftUtd  the  nmlk 
iituginiQ)^  of  Al.  da  la  Menoais, — esccrated  beroB*  an  apoAtt, 
wor»tii|i|>cd  there  a  nn  apMllct  Let  it  b«  Tor  thoM  who  fici 
Um  Teet  of  rtiynl  aiilhoriiy  oae  day,  tn  rant  foiih  jill  ibe  wildetl 
ravings,  to  adminialer  In  nil  ibe  most  ignoraat  deiirM  tti 
lioTJtipl  passions  of  democracj'  ibfi  D«xt  I 


A  VISION. 

I .  Tbcrc  was  a  vaat  plaitr— j  plain  *ucb  a»  lliai   w  Ik^ 
modern  seers  have  mgo  nf  Inte  diiys  in  llitir  drean>». 
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2.  And  around  this  plain  were  seven  high  thrones,  and 
around  the  thrones  stood  the  great  and  powerful  of  the  earth. 

3.  And  by  them  were  placed  vast  urns,  containing  all  those 
beautiful  and  lustful  things  which  have  been  called  "  the 
vanities  of  the  world." 

4.  And,  ever  and  anon,  the  figures  placed  on  these  thrones, 
holding  swords  in  their  hands,  and  wearing  crowns  on  their 
heads,  took  from  the  vases,  and  gave  to  such  as  stood  by. 

5.  And  many  pressed  towards  the  thrones  to  share  in  the 
gifts. 

6.  And  in  the  middle  of  the  plain  might  be  heard  a  deep 
but  stifled  murmur  coming  from  the  crowd,  which  said,  **  there 
should  be  a  change  in  all  this.*^ 

7.  And  by  one  of  the  thrones  you  might  have  seen  a  little 
man  with  a  bright  eye,  who  carried  his  head  upon  his  shoulder, 
as  if  it  had  been  the  sacrament,  and  who,  in  walking,  lifted  up 
his  feet  high  in  the  air. 

8.  And  he  cried  unto  such  of  the  crowd  as  were  near  him, 
^*  Why  do  ye  murmur?" 

9.  And  the  crowd  said,  "  We  murmur  because  there  are 
guards  who  keep  us  from  yonder  thrones,  where  our  cries 
ought  to  be  heard.** 

10.  And  the  little  man  said,  "Those  guards  are  Cssar's, 
and  the  Lord  said,  *  Let  there  be  unto  Csesar  his  guards.* — 
Why  do  ye  murmur?** 

1 1 .  And  the  crowd  said,  ''  The  monarchs  on  yonder  thrones 
say  they  are  our  masters,  and  we  wish  to  tell  them  how  they 
may  rule  over  us,  and  make  us  happy." 

1 2.  And  the  little  man  said,  ''  Cover  your  face,  and  stifle 
your  voice;  for  the  Lord  has  said  your  happiness  is  not  of  this 
world,  and  you  must  obey  blindly  those  whom  God,  even  your 
God,  hath  set  over  you." 

1 3.  And  lo !  and  behold  the  sky  was  suddenly  darkened,  and 
yoii  heard  the  flap  of  the  tempest^s  wings. 

1 4.  And  when  the  sun  came  again,  six  of  the  thrones  still 
rocked  and  shook,  and  (here  was  fear  in  the  face  of  the  legions 
who  guarded  ihcm  with  spear  and  with  shield. 

15.  And  the  seventh  throne,  the  throne  near  which  the  little 
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inaa  had  been  8taQcliDg,was  tumbled  down,  utterly  down,  and 
all  its  guards  and  all  its  parasites  were  gone. 

10.  But  where  this  throne  had  stood  there  was  another 
throne,  and  this  throne  the  people  approached. 

1 7.  And  the  king  who  sat  on  the  new  throne  heU  in  his 
liantl  an  olive  branch,  as  the  king  on  the  old  throne  bad  heU 
a  sword ;  but  the  people  were  nearer  the  new  king  and  the 
new  throne  than  they  had  been  to  the  old  king  and  the  oU 
throne;  and  kings  and  thrones  are  seen  to  most  advantage  abr 
off. 

18.  So  the  people  began  to  murmur  even  louder  than  before, 
and  lifting  up  their  voices  on  high,  they  said: 

19.  "The  Lord  destroyed  one  throne  by  the  lenipeit,aad 
man  has  built  up  another;  shall  we  not  destroy  that*alao?" 

20.  And,  strange  to  conceive,  the  little  man  wbo  would  aot 
let  the  people  approach  unto  the  old  throne,  because  it  wii 
Cuesar's,  now  cried  out  and  said : 

21.  "People,  the  Lord  hath  hurled  down  one  tbrone;— 
blessed  be  the  Lord! — 

22.  "  i'copic!  tlie  thrones  which  you  now  see  are  tbe  throaa 
of  Cipsar ;  and  the  l^rd  said,  '  Hurl  down  tbe  thrones  of 
t -iBsar.' — Blessed  be  the  Lord !" 

23.  And  the  people  who  had  formerly  called  tbe  little 'naa 
a  fool,  now  called  the  little  man  a  prophet. 

21.  And  from  the  vases  which  had  been  overturned  thev 
took  out  large  handsfuil,  not  of  gold  or  of  silver,  or  oFpredoiM 
stones,  but  of  ptrans,  and  hymns,  and  praises,  and  tbey  sbov- 
ered  them  on  the  head  of  the  little  man. 

25.  And  the  little  man,  gorgeous  with  the  vanities  of  the 
world,  cried  out  and  said: 

''  I  am  the  man  of  God." 
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CHAPTER  VII. 

lie  French  ProtestantE — Protestant  Popalation— Payment  of  the  State  to  the 
Protestant  Religion — ^Institution  of  Poblic  Utility*" — Protestant  Churches 
— TheCaWinistCharch — Nomination  of  the  Clergy — Attention  to  the  Poor 
— The  Lutheran  Church — Mixed  Marriages— Education — Protestant  Dis- 
senters— Annual  Confereores — Catholic  and  Prutestant  Pastors.  * 

The  French  protestants  are  called  calvinists  and  hilhcran8;f 
Lit  the  calvinists  profess  few  of  Ihe  doctrines  of  Calvin,  and 
le  lutherans  few  of  the  doctrines  of  Luther. 

The  confession  of  faith  belonging  to  the  old  French  reform- 
1  church,  has  lost  its  force,  :j:  and  no  promise  or  profession  as 
>  his  dogmas  is  exacted  from  the  minister,  on  ordination.  So 
ttle  difference,  indeed,  divides  the  different  protestant  com- 
lunities,  that  it  is  generally  wished  to  sink  all  differences  in  the 
)mmon  title,  adopted  in  Germany  of  " Evangelic ;^^  and  aU 
lOugh  different  administrative  differences  interfere  at  present 
ith  such  a  union,  it  is  not  unusual  to  see  lutherans  preach 
'om  calvinist,  and  calvinists  from  lutheran  pulpits.  Instances, 
ideed,  exist  of  what  are  called  *^  Hf/Zisrs  mivtes,'''  where  one 
astor  presides  over  the  two  communions,  while  the  holy  table 

altcrnatelv  served  with  bread  and  with  the  wafer. 

« 

Popn.ATiON. — The  protestants  may  be  reckoned  at  something 
lore  than  a  million,  though  that  is  the  figure  officially  given, 
nd  there  are  many  reasons  to  suppose  they  are  on  the  in- 

I  he|r  to  acknowledge  my  obligation  to  the  eloquent  and  excellent  Mr. 
tlianane  Coqurrl  for  most  of  the  facts  which  this  chapter  contains. 

;  T\\v  lutlierimH  arc  rhiofly  in  Alsace — the  calvinists  scattered  throughout 
r;inr«'. 

t  Not  inori  thiiii  ton  priests,  says  Mr.  Athanase  Coquprel,  would  be  founil 
»  slirn  It. 
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crease ;  but  though  hanged  in  reality  in  1 688|  and  im  Mgf  im 
1667 — persecution  has  not  produced  all  its  Intimate  eAMs, 
and  they  are  still  less  numerous  than  at  the  edict  of  Nantci. 

Salary  and  state  support. — The  payment  of  the  state  to  the 
protestant  religion  is  always  voted  without  opposition. 

The  salary  is  12  or  1500,  or  2000  francs,  according  to  the 
population  of  the  clergyman's  residence ;  at  Paris  SOOO  liaMi 
are  given. 

Beyond  this,  there  is  no  legal  demand  for  any  fuuMion  which 
the  priest  is  called  upon  to  perform:  all  acts  and  extracts 
from  the  consistorial  register  are  delivered  also  free  of  expense. 

The  body  of  the  religious  edifice  is  maintained  'by  the  state, 
but  the  service  is  defrayed,  sometimes  by  funds  belonging  tea 
particular  church,  and  derived  from  legacy;  more  geDerally by 
subscriptions. 

A  parsonage  or  presbytery  is  usually  found  in  the  mral  dis- 
tricts by  the  commune.  In  the  great  towns,  the  depavtiMBtor 
the  town  commonly  votes  an  allowance  for  lodging;  and  an  ad- 
ditional subsidy,  amounting  to  about  the  same  sum,  is  momM 
by  the  budget. 

There  is  no  retiring  pension  specially  allotted  for  the  priesl. 
prevented  by  sickness  or  old  age  from  continuing  hia  datifSi 
but  in  such  case  he  is  allowed  to  have  a  "suffragant,"  *  wka  is 
sometimes  paid  by  himself,  sometimes  by  the  eonaialory,  and 
sometimes,  though  not  frequently,  by  the  state. 

Thei*e  exists  at  Bordeaux  a  society  of  clergymen  eqgaged  lo 
afford  mutual  succour  lo  the  widows  and  orphans  of  the  cbwch, 
and  since  the  revolution  of  July  it  has  l>een  allowed,  by  iht 
title  of  '*  Institution  of  Public  Utility,**  to  receive  IngariM 

Cburches. — The  churches  are  furnished  either  by  the  ge- 
vemment,  or  the  towns  and  communes,  or  by  the  religioas 
communities  themselves,  in  which  case  a  certain  allowancs  is 
given  them  by  the  state  or  department.-j- 

But  the  greatest  number  of  congregations  want  a  place  of 


*  VVhalMre  shuuld  call  curate  or  ajtsiiitant 
I  Tlif  y  art'  souietimeh  hired — nonietimea  leot. 
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orship  ;  ofbring  up  their  prayers  id  the  open  air,  or  in  some 
im  or  grange,  according  to  the  season.' 

No  where  are  the  seats  let;  every  place  b  open  to  the  first 
icupant. 

In  many  places  the  protestant  was  formerly  a  catholic  chui^, 
)w  given  up  hy  the  towns  as  no  longer  useful  to  its  origAal 
»ssessors. 

VOratoire  at  Paris  is  one  of  these,  and  was  granted  to  the 

otestants  in  lieu  of  St.  Thomas  du  Louvre,  pulled  down  in 

der  to  enlarge  the  "  Place  du  Carrousel.'' 

The  sacritice  was  a  great  one ;  for  the  government  had  used 

is  church  (JPOratoire)  as  a  place  of  deposit  for  the  decora- 

»ns  of  (he  opera ! 

There  are  a  few,  and  a  very  few  places  in  Alsace,  where,  as 

many  parts  of  Prussia,  the  same  building  is  consecrated  to 
e  catholic  and  protestant  service;  but  this  would  be  altogether 
(possible  in  the  greatest  part  of  France. 

Divisions  and  governbient  of  the  calvinist  givbci. — The 
ilvinist  church  is  divided  into  consistorial  churches  and  see- 
ms. 

The  consistorial  church  has  a  chef -lieu,  where  sit  lea  an- 
?nSf  or  elders,  who,  with  the  pastors,  form  a  consistory. 
The  president  of  the  consistory  is  always  the  oldest  of  the 
stors  in  the  consistorial  circumscription. 
The  sections  arc  churches  at  a  certain  distance  from  the 
ef'lieu. 

The  law  has  only  authorised  provincial  synods  composed  of 
puties  from  a  certain  number  of  consistories,  and  has  not 
-established  the  ancient  general  synod  of  the  French  reform- 
church.  But  even  the  provincial  synods  have  never  yet 
sembled. 

From  this  it  results  that  the  Calvinist  church  in  France  has 
ither  centre  nor  head,  and  that  every  consistory  is  absolute 
d  independent  in  itself. 

In  the  rural  districts,  however,  the  different  pastors  live  so 
r  apart  from  one  another  that  even  a  consistory  is  rarely 
t-med,  and  of  course  in  these  cases  the  pastors  themselves  are 
sponsible  to  no  superior  authority. 


M  l>H(lTE!iTA\TIHM. 

The  HKtioDN  bave  somcllineii  a  soi-l  urMibonlinBle  n 
i)i  Iheir  own ;  nol  rucDgnised  by  llie  Inw,  but  establUhcd  amoBf 
tliemsclvef ;  l{ii!  pcrbotn  fttrniing  Ihout,  haw  umler  titii  title  «( 
elders,  now  uaiirr  llial  ofdpacons,  hrlong  tu  tlio  twDlral  tsd 
nlViciat  consistory-' 

I\(iMiKiTU«. — The  clergy  arc  oamcil  by  (lie  cotUtiloriK,  n 
an  absolute  majority  of  vo(m  inken  by  bjillot,  and  the  nomiu- 
lion  is  afterwards  conftrmed  by  the  kini;.     Itut  in  ibe  imporcm 
sections,  tbvGOBStslory  of  ihcsfctions  dc»ignalcBa  oboiceloAf   | 
general  or  onivitil  consistory. 

ArrENTiON  TO  TOP.  POOR. — In  iho  principal  diatricts  llicn  >. 
besides  the  consistory,  a  body  under  it,  more  or  leu  nninemi. 
as  it  may  happen,  and  composoil  of  deacons  {(liarreM),  »ad  ftf- 
sided  by  pnslora,  who  exclusively  occupy  tbeinselvM  wtlklW 
poor. 

This  body  (dlaronai)  in  Paris  co^firis  of  forty  or  tUly,iai 
Goolaim  fiVeur  si\  physicians. 
f  The  adtnioistratioo  of  (be  instiditiou  is  esceUeat.    A  gmtr 

ral  (neeling  1}ikr)i  place  every  monlbt  and  a  committoe  «np 
week.     The  paatorh  preside  the  Iwo  meetings. 

In  (he  committee,  lb«  poor  are  nic«ivci(},  qucstinoedi  nd 

I  relieved;  but  unless  tlieyare  well  known,  do  rtlteTn  itiviunp 

til  a  domidliary  visit  has  taken  place.  7^  - 

Divisintw  AND  C(lVBll^Mr„^r  of  TQK'l.VTiiniAx  cai'BOi. — ^Tl» «• 
ganisation  of  that  pari  of  (be  proInUnt  church,  profnanglbi 
confession  of  Augsburg,  is  n  little  difFerent  from  Ibal  of  the 
calvioists  which  I  hare  been  describing. 

L  It  has— 

W  I.  A  general  conststory,  • 

^^^^^^  2.  A  direc(ory, 

^^^^^V  ,\n  in»|>cct)on. 

^^^^^m  consittory. 

^^^^'ki^TlM  general  consistory  bos  tillte  more  than  a  iwouMlm  Mf 

Y^  BhnMbl'lltiUiori(y.     Tbe  directory  alone  lu»  «  real  aaihoiil]- 

^  ^  na|WMtiMI>llhrMtii|{nUtion>  drprniU  nMCHUilf  BpoB  ik*  hMMf* 

r  9lU\i  tin-)  «"■  .»(«iiUea. 
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which,  however,  is  sometimes  but  rarely  opposed  by  the  consis- 
tories and  the  pastors. 

There  exists  more  order  and  regularity  in  the  arrangements 
of  the  Lutheran;  more  independence  in  the  arrangements  of 
the  Calvinist  community;  while  the  advantages  attached  to  the 
followers  of  Luther  are  partly  caused,  and  partly  increased,  by 
that  body  being  less  disseminated  through  the  country. 

Among  the  calviuisfs,  on  the  contrary,  it  is  usual  to  find  one 
pastor  preaching  in  five  or  six  churches,  at  a  distance  of  some 
leagues  from  each  other,  so  that  each  church  has  a  sermon  but 
once  in  five  or  six  weeks  by  the  clergyman ;  on  the  other  weeks 
it  is  read  by  (the  lectetir  chantre)  the  clerk. 

In  Saintonge  there  are  45,000  protestants  who  have  only 
ten  pastors ;  and  the  pastor  of  Arras  has  a  community  which 
extends  over  seventy-five  communes. 

Prayer  book. — The  prayer  book  in  use  with  the  calvinists, 
.or  reformed  church,  is  that  of  Geneva,  reprinted  with  some  few 
new  prayers. 

Tbe  lutherans  have  their  own  prayer  books. 

Sacrament. — The  sacrament  is  celebrated  four  times  a  year : 
at  Christmas,  at  Easter,  at  Pentecost,  and  the  last  Sunday  in 
September  or  the  first  in  October. 

In  the  villages  and  small  churches  every  protestant  assists  at 
the  communion.  In  great  towns,  attendance  on  these  solemn 
occasions  is  rare :  still,  it  is  to  be  observed,  that  the  practice 
has  of  late  become  more  frequent,  and  last  Easter  there  were 
as  many  as  3,5(K)  persons  (lutherans  and  calvinists)  who  par- 
took of  the  sacrament  in  Paris.  ^ 

Baptism. — Baptism  is  usual  at  quitting  the  church  after  ser- 
vice, but  is  also  performed  at  any  day  or  hour  in  the  week,  at 
the  request  of  parents.  It  must  be,  however,  always  in  the 
church,  except  in  cases  of  severe  illness. 

The  family  may  name  a  godfather  or  godmother,  as  they 
think  proper,  and  no  difliculty  is  made  as  to  such  persons  being 
catholics. 

It  Is  v»r\  rare  l<»r  |irrsiiiirt Hick  or  iJ^ing  to  rr(i'i\('  i(  in  their  own  Iiousr.-, 
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SlAimitpiis. — Mixed  iiiamagea  tn  very 
iu(ii-e  common,  though  slill  rue,  id  the  g 
quenl  in  Paris — where  three-fourths  of  th«  p 
arc  oflhis  description.  i--*^ 

Strange  to  say — 

When  the  husband  is  a  catholic  and  tba  ^Mfe  a  p 
every  preference  in  tha  choice  of  that  retigiOD,  wbidi  ahil 
consecrate  the  civil  contract,  and  which  tiball  govern  the  tJAt- 
ren's  lives,  is  given  to  the  proleslant  church.  %   ,^ 

But  when  the  husband  is  a  proleilfat  nod  the  wUiBa«|flk 
the  contrary  lakes  place.  ^  '  #q 

The  system  of  giving  llw  Mui  the  raligion  of-Jbc  Ikllid^^ai 
the  daughters  the  religion  of  (he  mother,  is  MmeUme^  frat- 
lised,  but  wore  generally  renouni^,  and  it  is  considered  bcri  ■« 
have  but  one  religion  in  the  family. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  (he  prolestants  are  iit^lflM> 
whether  male  or  female,  more  fervid  in  their  faith  (iiandCW  ' 
tholics,  and  more  marriages,  therefore,  take  place  bMinBa  ' 
catholic  husband  and  a  protestant  wife,  as  coDsisleol 
forms  1  have  remarked,  than  ween  a  protrslant 
and  a  ualhoiic  wife.  , 

•» 

Educatkin. — In  respect  to  ei  lUoQ,  the  pro« 
plain  of  the  elTeds  of  the  law  pn^oied  by  M.  Guixot' 
teslant),  because  llie  protestant  n  loobliavu  been  abwfMa 
the  communal  schools,  which,  en  froin  tlie  sctiouk  at  ik. 
majority,  are  now  paid  and  su  >rted  by  the  ptiUie.  Iflf* 
fcss  thai,  tt)  me,  these  g<  tt  appear  perfectly  wffm 

wherever  there  is  a  prot  nister,  he  fomtt  eoe  ef  Al 

council;  nor  is  there  any  re      nil  inatructioa  gnrea  bm^ 
schools  at  all  afiecting  the  tenets  of  the  scholara. 


DiflSENTEns. — France  has  her  protestant 
tbls,  and  melhodisis,  as  well  as  England. 

But  Ibr  protestant  dissenters  have  natfaer  lbs 
numbers,  nor  the  intelligence,  of  that  largeidaas  at 
selves,  who  indeed  only  found  (heir  way  to  (he ' 
tbeppnrror  1814. 

V.vcr  -.inrc  llial  lime,  buwrvrr.  lliry  have  made  great  pie- 
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gress,  and,  with  the  zeal  for  which  they  are  elsewhtev  remark- 
able, propagated  their  chiqpeb  of  ease,  which  frequently  stand 
side  by  side  with  the  protestant  churches,  throughout  most  of 
the  provinces;  making  continual  proselytes,  especially  among 
the  women. 

Their  doctrines  ate  those  of  the  Athanasian  creed,. contain- 
ing a  belief  in  the  supremacy  of  faith  over  works,  and  a  literal 
construction  of  divine  inqiiration. 

Some  few  clergymen  of  the  protestant  reformed  establish - 
j^    ment  are  said  to  lean  towards  these  principles;  but  as  tfie  me- 
thodists  contend  for  a  separation  of  church  and  state,  and  the 
.     clergymen  of  the  protestant  establishment  receive  very  un- 
scrupulously a  salary  from  the  state,  it  is  to  be  presum^  that 
^    (he  differences  of  a  spiritual  nature,  which  exist,  are  not  less 
powerful  than  this  difference  of  a  more  temporal  description* 
P        The  methodists  have  two  societies :  one  called  La  Societe 
^   Svangelique^  the  object  of  which  is  *^  to  spread  Christianity 
0    through  the  world  by  every  means  which  God  has  placed  at 
^    their  disposition ;"  the  other,  called  Im  Sociite  Biblique^  which 
p    «eib  to  all  persons  (except  those  of  the  national  protestant 
church),  bibles  50  per  cent,  cheaper  than  they  can  purchase 
elsewhere. 

There  are  in  Paris — Swiss,  American,  and  English,  as  well 
as  French  methodist  chapels,  where  the  sacrament  is  now 
(this  was  not  the  case  two  or  three  years  ago)  delivered. 

Conferences. — Mr.  Athanase  Coquerel,  in  1833,  as  well  for 
the  purpose  of  introducing  unity  into  the  national  church  as  for 
irenaedying  any  grievances  that  affect  it,  proposed  annual  con- 
ferences at  Paris,  which  have  been  acceded  to  by  the  lutheran 
and  calvinist  clergy;  and,  as  the  circular  in  which  these  assem- 
blies were  announced  is  rare  and  interesting,  I  subjoin  it. 

<  <  Les  pastcurs  et  d(^put(^s  dcs  Eglises,  presents  a  Paris^  pour  les  s<^anceii 
dfs  soci^lds  rcligicuses,  et  r^unis  en  conri^rcncc  fralcnicUf^  Ic  mercrodi  24 
A.vrU  1833,  dans  la  sallc  du  consistoire  du  Temple  de  I'Oratoire,  sont  una- 
xilinent  convcnu  : — 

«<  1.  Que  dor^navant,  chaque  tnnte,  le  Jour  de  rassembltW;  gtoerale  de  la 
mcicl^U  biblique,  a  neuf  heures  du  matin,  les  pasteurs-adjoints,  et  pasteurs 


a  • 
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nitfrig«nli  da  fgUia  niUoiutet  dei  i  t0af»,  m  In 

ciepuUi  UiqnM  da  uei  <gU«M,  m  rtunlnni        i  .    tanilsL 

' '  i.  Que  cm  conHrancai  I'auvrironl  | priere  foNMMll^ 

"3.  Que  to  ti^anc«  ronltnuerl  hius  1u  pr^sidcncc  ilii  tlajra  iI'Ie*  Amf^ 
Iran  par  la  nominalion,  au  icmtfD  eecrct,  d'un  prttidmt  d,  <f  un  tteHUn 
qui  Milrcront  Immfdlatemenl  en  ronrlioiu.  - 

<<  4.  Que  usifanM*  repraDdroot  (out  I»|aDn  i  U  mtmo  baure. 

"  5.  Que  ta  procn-nerbal  uu  le  r^uni£  dei  counSrenCM,  icr«  lllli  iiUi>>l 
ou  lmprini<}  el  envnj^  k  toulei  Ics  tgHtia  et  a  Uik  lei  pnOmn  on  Fruu*^ 

■•  6.  Que  let  pasieun  dn  dcui  .  t  de  Porii  funneroni  nn  comill^ 
cnlrcri  eo  roiropnn dance  iivec  In  con  olrM  ei  lea  paitoim,  la^  A^m 
iurnnnallon  dr  la  prftrntc r^ralulinn  et  prepiTCn,  tnUnt  qua  pMBUtfllilt 
vail  el  le*  objd*  a  meltrc  endCllb^aUon."     ' 

It  cannot  but  be  iateresting  for  usprotest«nti,now  tttaSUt^ 
a  rerorm  in  our  establishment,  to  cut  •  retrMpMlivs  pmm 
over  the  pages  [  have  just  concluded.       ^ 

In  the  discussion  of  the  Irish  church,  Mr.  D.  Dnandpii 
the  whole  income  of  the  catholic  priesthood  in  Fraofll  4lpi 
amount  given  in  the  budget,  supposing  that  the  revenne  of  iW 
body  was  solely  confined  to  the  contributions  of  Um  iMt; 
whereas  the  caxHfl,  or  fees  and  donations,  usually  duiMilAi 
calhulic  priest's  allowance.  * 

Not  so,  however,  with  the  proteslant  pastor.     Hia  hImj 
and  he  in  married — is  not  above  60/.  a  year.     On  dw  k 
contrives  to  render  himself,  his  family,  and  hisreligioBt 
and  respected ;  nor  do  I  know  of  a  proteatiiit 
France  who  might  not  almost  be  cited  as  a  modabdfi 
industry,  and  humility,  to  the  rest  of  his  bretbraa 
Europe. 

We  neither  find  him  a  libertine  in  one  pariib,  a 
in  the  other.  Sedulous  in  the  maintenance  Ad  propaytiMrf 
his  own  faith,  be  does  not  predict  the  fall  of  Ma  txmwirj  b— 
an  equal  aid  and  protection  is  afTorded  to  the  raligkRi  at  tm 
catholic  fellow-citizen. 

In  the  oi^anizalioo  of  bis  church  he  is  not  uifaieeledieAl 
dominion  of  a  religious  hierarchy,  named  by  conrt  (noH;  Ai 
rule  over  him  is  that  of  the  elders  of  hia  fail] 
by  age,  and  a  long  character  of  piety ,  for  their 
Neither  is  he  alien  to  Uie  flock  whose  spiritual  pa 
derlakcij. 
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Paid  by  the  state,  but  chosen  by  the  congregation,  be  is  the 
faithful  subject  of  the  one,  and  the  beloved  guide  and  father  of 
the  other. 

He  does  not  receive  a  splendid  income  in  order  that  his  duty 
should  be  performed,  by  another,  for  a  beggarly  stipend;  and, 
instead  of  disputing  the  quarta  pars  with  the  pauper,  he 
contrives,  out  of  his  pinching  income,  to  provide  for  the  wants 
of  charity,  and  to  dedicate  part  of  his  time  to  the  administration 
of  the  poor. 

In  short,  the  protestant  French  clergyman  resembles  t^l^  \ 
protestant  English  curate,  and  would  be  worthy  t6n  times  whait  :. 
he  receives,  if  the  honour,  in  which  he  is  held  by  his  humble,  \ 
followers,  did  not  almost  as  much  proceed  from  his  contemai  V' 
of  the  wealth  of  this  world,  as  from  his  pious  covetousness  after  ] 
the  riches  of  another. 
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CHAPTER  Vm. 


The-  Trial  ul'  Eiifantiii — The  Creud  ut'tbi'  St.  Siiuouian»«-Picturefiqae  Apuado 
— Jjife  and  Doctriix*  of  St.  Simon  liiiiiHtll' — Gumparison  between  St.  Simon 
Hiid  Win  l'onf>w(*rs — Ent'iiutin\s  departure  for  tlie  East. 

On  the  8th  of  April,  1833, ''  the  Father  Enfaotin''  and  Michel 
Chevalier  were  brought  to  the  bar. 

The  first  appeared  remarkable  fur  the  elegauce  of  his  cos- 
tume, and  the  gravity  of  his  countenance. 

Over  his  shoulders  was  thrown  a  rich  velvet  mantle,  fringed 
with  ermine;  boots  of  a  singular  and  graceful  shape  covered 
his  leg  as  far  as  the  knee;  a  beautiful  cachemire,  twisted  round 
his  neck,  fell  over  bis  breast;  and  bis  long  beard  was  arranged 
with  the  sacred  care  that  should  preside  over  the  toilet  of  an 
apostle. 

And  lo!  upon  his  fantastic  followers,*  polished  ttiki  brSliant, 

As  for   Mirlitl  (MiMalici.  In    mil.  .--liavid  and  drrssrd  iikr  ;i   plain  Tji- 
ri^i  in. 
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glitters  the  mysterious  collar,  fomied  of  steel,  and  eomposel  of 
rings,  triangular,  oval,  or  round,  aooording  to  the  ideaa  of  tte 
wearer;  for  each  ring  is  a  token  and  a  sign ; — and  ip  ihJB 
of  such  strange  cabala  shines  the  spheric  symbql^ 
the  Father,  inscribed —  '  ^ 

TO  THE  MOTHER.*  ♦ 

Such  is  the  description  of  one  of  those  singttlar  spndsilJM 
which  took  place  in  Paris  during  the  years  1838,  18lt,d 
which  period  flgured  a  set  of  men,  not  such  fools  as  iq  E^jiMl 
they  were  supposed  to  be,  not  such  philosophers  as  they  rii> 
culously  described  themselves  to  be.  These  visionaries  preacW 
a  religion  peculiarly  adapted,  as  they  dreamt,  to  their  eautiy 
and  their  time,  but  which  was,  in  fact,  opposed  to  all  tUdaip 
seated  and  eternal  principles  which  in  every  time  an4  is^everj 
country  are  at  the  head,  and  at  the  root,  and  in  the  viBOnr,  aai 
in  the  mystery  of  human  nature. 

It  was  in  the  year  previous  to  the  trial- 1  have  qpaiiii  frsBi 
that  the  law  first  took  notice  of  these  theatrieal  T1ieoao|ilnsls. 

^'  It  is  some  time,**  said  the  advocate-geqeral,  in  opening  hii 
case, ''  since  there  has  been  formed  at  Paris  a  sect  ediing  itsdf 
St.  Simonian.  Its  chiefs  have  announced  the  intention  to 
create  a  new  religion,  and  to  change  the  first  principles  oa 
which  society  now  reposes.7 


*  Un  autre  signe  brille  au  miliea  «le  ploaieun  autrei—e'cgt 
pregeote  le  Pere  EnfaDtin.    Ce  si^ne  est  d'one  demi-tphm^  doat  ]m  hm 
porte  ceA  mota  gravea  en  relief : 

A  LA  mArk. 

-j  I  continue  the  procure ur-general'a  act  of  accoMtion  ia  a  aoto.  nee  it^ 
plains  the  views  of  the  Goremment  in  respect  to  the  penMis  ia  qaartii^ 

According  to  them,  propertjf  is  an  evil  which  it  has  bcoHaa  a  da^  to 
pate — ^a  privilege  which  should  disappear  as  ala?«rj,  miIiIh^ 
rights  have  disappeared  before  it. 

Property  is  no  longer  to  follow  the  course  of  desceat,  'from  fathar  to  MS. 
but  to  be  held  in  common,  and  distributed  to  each  individual  acctwdiag  li  lii 
merit.  The  iiovereign  ditttributors  of  all  wealth  are  to  bo  the  aiiaillNi  ^ 
this  new  worship — a  \ery  comfortable,  though  mayhap  a  verj  duiatomli' 
office,  let  me  meekly  obhcrve,  in  any  community. 

The  superiority  which,  according  to  existing  laws,  the  Bala  oxcffcisei  tw 
the  female  in  certain  casen,  is  according  to  (he  ^{.  Simoniana  aaoUier  abase  b* 
which  it  is  ef|UHlIy  nrce.o.sar>'  to  put  .in  *'iul 
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The  grounds  ol'  accusation  against  Enfantin,  the  fallier  of  this 
sect,  and  his  disciples  were: — 1st.  The  forming  an  illegal 
association. — 2nd.  The  fraudulently  attempting  to  mislead  the 
pubhc  in  regard  to  their  enterprise,  and  thereby  obtaining 
money  under  false  pretences. — 3rd.  The  fraudulently  obtaining 
a  testamentary  disposition. — 4th.  Offences  against  public  morals 


Hence  new  precepts  in  respect  to  marriage,  divorce,  and  the  different  rela- 
tioBB  between  man  and  woman. 

'In  order  tii  pablish  thea^  doctrinea  and  gain  proaelytea  to  their  opinions, 
this  DMf  sect  have  printed  pamphlets,  bought  and  conducted  at  their  expense 
the  newspaper  called  the  Globe,  and  established  correspondences  in  every 
part  of  France,  and  in  the  different  parts  of  Europe. 

At  Paris  rooms  have  beenopened,  where  they  have  taught  and  preached. 

It  is  in  expectation  of  the  time  when  this  religion  is  to  become  universally 
predominant,  and  its  ministers  the  depositories  and  the  dispensators  of  the 
world's  riches,  that  Bartholemy  Prosper  Enfantin,  calling  himself  supreme 
chief  of  the  St  Simonian  religion,  and  Olivier  Kodrigues,  styled  clnVfof  this 
Kame  creed,  have  made  an  appeal  for  funds  to  the  public. 

**  Bring  to  St.  Simon,*^  have  they  said  in  their  writings,  "  brin<^  to  him, 
who  lays  a  moral  foundation  for  the  power  of  wealth,  a  part  of  your  wealth, 
whether  it  be  under  the  title  of  loan  or  gift,  as  may  accord  with  your  strengtli 
and  love.  I  shall  receive  all  with  pleasure,  and  account  fur  it  with  honour." 
And  on  this  demand,  sums  were  given  and  lent  by  different  persons,  and  re 
reived  without  any  forinality  or  legal  authorisatiim  by  the  chiefs  of  the  St. 
Simonian  faith. 

Moreover,  an  act  rit' atuiociation  has  1>een  drawn  up,  by  which  all  those  who 
enter  into  this  tiorictj*  arc  declared  to  atiMiciate  themselves,  whether  collec- 
tively or  Hs  a  body;  and  to  brlii^,  rk  to  a  conimoo  Klf»ck,  any  goods  that  they 
are  or  may  he  poMM^Ktied  of.  This  body  has  inderd  proceeded  ho  far  as  to 
Announce  the  creation  of  a  stock,  of  which  inKcriplion.s  have  In'cii  sold;  and 
it  is  ralculatrd  that  nearly  :iOO,000  francs  (I2,<)0<)/.)  has  already  pahsed  into 
their  hands. 

A  complaint  has  been  made  by  a  widow  naiiit?d  Kobinrt,  formerly  the  wile 
of  a  notary  al  .Mcaux.  This  lady  therein  declarch  that  liir  husband,  btiii^ 
ill,  waft  siirrouiuUd  by  the  St.  Simonians;  that  they  persuaded  him  to  be 
transported  to  a  house  belonging  to  their  association — that  they  severed  him 
from  all  the  members  of  his  family,  and  that  thus  profiting  by  his  state  of  ill- 
nes»,  abandonment,  and  obedience,  they  determined  him  to  make  a  will  ap 
ptiintin^  nieof  tJie  St.  Simonian  chiefh  his  universal  legatee;  in  proof  of  whitli 
ilie  widow  Kobinetgave  into  court  her  husbands  will,  in  which  I'rosprr  Rn- 
fintin  was  appointed  to  the  office  above  named. 

Enfantin  acknowledged  having  no  other  acquaintance  with  Kfibiuet  than 
iliat  whirh  aro.se  I'lom  his  being  ut  the  head  of  the  St.  Simonian  leligion;  and 
•iinleNsed  t(»  his  lia\ ill};  attended  Rohinri,  in  his  last  monienls,  as  head  and 
BiiniMer  of  tli'tt  laith ;  contending  mrrel)-  that  Robinrt  was  transported  by  hih 
•»*n  tle^ire  It-  ;he  •  ^lablishnient  where  he  had  dlrd,  and  th:it  the  di.npoMlion 
'  hi>  pM'pi-iU  |i «  I     ri.sm  IVom  ni' unju.Miiiubl"  m*  »in.«  ol'pi  l^ila^inn. 
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arisiag  froin  the  tenor  of  the  works  prolesstDg  to  explain  their 
(loctriDCs. 

The  verdict  was  guilty,  and  the  leoleitce  ac«iiDp«a)i^  ii 
twelve  moDths'  imprisonment. 

It  would  be  easy  to  show,  that  if  a  gentleman  was  bOBl  ^M 
cnricliiag  himself  at  the  expense  of  his  nngbboun, 
not,  in  the  position  assumed  by  Enfantin,-  find 
situation  foreign  (o  his  acquiMlive  dispositions. 

Guardian  of  the  puree  of  all  true  believers,  aok 
merit,  sole  awarder  of  il,  and  ex-offich  the  moat 
of  his  tribe,  I  can  conceive  no  situation  that  would. 
more  congenial  to  honest  Jonathan  ^'ild,  than  that 
Priest  of  the  St.  Simonlans,  as  long  as  St.  Sinu 
— ready  to  subscribe  to  the  common  fund — and  to  bt  pvl 
according  to  their  deserts  by  the  father  of  Ihe'bith. 

Let  us  confess  more  I  nothing  was  so  likely  aa,  for  ■  ^f"' 
ticial  observer  of  mankind,  to  imagine  that  the  doctrian  sH 
forth  in  the  Enfantinian  prayer-book  were  well  calcnlaled  la 
catch  disciples,  and  thereby  obtain  the  managmmit  of  (hdr 
resources.  , , 

The  main  difference  between  the  creed  of  the  pbilonoiphw  tt 
Menilmontant,  and  that  which  \re  revere  as  Chriatiana,  was  iW 
different  duty  inculcated  in  respect  to  the  flesh.  MoniTy  it,  mii 
Jesus: — Consult  it,  and  indulge  it,  said  the  mountain's  giacMv 
and  agreeable  apostles. 

It  is  easy  to  systematize  the  most  fanciful  theories;  aadlbw 
preachers  of  strange  things  had  regularized  llinn  M|^cftn- 
nological  divisions.  «       .  - 

"  Every  step  that  humanity  takes,"  said  Klicbel  QknaEv. 
in  his  exposition  of  St.  Simonism,  "is  apn^raM."         . 

"  Progress  is  the  passage  from  an  old  slatn  nfthmplfliM" 
state  of  things  by  the  destruction  of  the  old. 

"  ProgrciiS  has  always  taken  place  by  two  alMtuMs  ■P'' 
meols  :  the  movement  of  construclion  and  ■—^nlMfWi  ar  At 
epoch  organic  and  religious;  the  movement'ordeatnwtiliw' 
dissoiiiatiun,  or  the  epoch  critical  and  irreligious. 

"  It  is  thus  that  huuianiLy,  advancing  step  by  slepkCtSB* 
s\siciu  priuiilivc  and  incouiplclc,  has  arriveJ  at  a  aysMlM- 
nilivc  and  complele." 
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**  This  complete  si/Hiem^^  (I  quote  from  M.  M.  Chevalier; 
is  (hat  of  (he  St.  Simonians. 

Life,  say  these  gentlemen,  has  two  aspects,  distinct  yet  united 
— an  aspect  material — an  aspect  spiritual.  The  destiny  of 
humanity  is  to  develop  these  two  faces  of  its  existence. 
First  one,  then  the  other,  then  both  together. 
In  the  primeval  sera  of  the  world,  and  down  to  the  time  of 
onr  Lord,  the  material  aspect  ruled  :  matter  then  was  the  (A*- 
ganic  principle — spiritualism  the  critical  principle. 

The  religion  of  Christ  established  spiritualism  as  the  organic  '  ; 
principle; — matter  then  became  the  critical  principle;   and  . 
matter,  as  represented  by  Descartes  and  Voltaire,  triumphed 
over  spiritualism  represented  by  the  church. 

Such  was  the  state  of  things  up  to  the  time  of  St.  Simon ; 
who  was  destined  to  unite  the  two  principles  into  one,  capable 
of  comprehending  both. 

This  is  the  last  phase  of  society,  the  epoch  of  general 
association :  the  epoch  which  shall  unite  materialism  and  ini- 
materialism,  and  put  an  end  to  the  long  contest  between  the 
llesh  and  the  spirit. 

At  this  epoch  it  becomes  a  duty  as  much  to  decorate  the 
person  as  to  ornate  the  mind;  as  much  to  gratify  the  senses,  as 
to  elevate  the  soul. 

Happy  and  delightful  period!  when  the  sage  shall  retire  to 
meditate  with  equal  fervour  on  the  flow  of  a  garment,  or  the  force 
of  an  opinion — when  society  shall  be  assorted!  according  to  its 
capacities,  and  every  member  of  it  pleased  according  to  his 
passions ! 

I  still  remember  being  seated  one  morning,  with  a  lady  of 
my  acquaintance,  when  the  door  suddenly  opened,  and  a  young 
man  with  a  long  beard  and  a  bare  neck,  and  a  little  kind  of 
petticoat  on,  tramped  into  the  room  at  much  the  same  kind  of 
pace  that  cliildren  use  in  playing  at  soldiers. 

Tliis  was  the  iirst  genuine  St.  Simonian  I  had  seen,  and  i 
sat  in  quiet  curiosity  as  to  what  was  to  happen. 

The  young  gentleman  was  an  apostle,  and,  as  one  of  tiic  best 
looking  among  his  brcthreu,  scut  by  the  Father  Enfantin  to 
convert  my  pretty  acquainlancr.  The  nbjiM*t  of  ihc  visit  made 
It  slill  more  interesting  to  mo. 
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Tbc  aptnlle  sal  down,  and  pat  iiitHNcir  a>  much  «■  [ 
in  ihc  positioD  of  a  man  wliu  is  willing  for  liis  picture. , 

"  Sir,"  »ai(!  (lie  lady,  "  I  liave  read  mosL  ur  \uur  pu 
they  are  very  «ell  written. — I  liavc  »c«!d  your  iii){b  | 
ia«vcry  fine  looliing  inau.     1  have  lilllc  prt>p(TrLy  to  lot 
people  tell  me  I  liuve  coasidorable  lakal.     ^'c  Bgrael 
cnUrdy.  as  to  every  one  resigning  Ui»  propt^ly  axuS  b 
HCCOnling  lo  his  capst^Lj^  Ihcrv  uro  only  one  or  twtti 
rnatterti  on  which  1  w>»lt  (oocfjuiro  riirther  iaforoiatioa. 

"  I  bear  that  we  arc  to  have  no  hii»b<ati(U ;  iKaI  we  are  tn 
{tvi  no  alTeetion  Tor  onr  children  i  and  ihiil,  in  order  lo  disinit 
houfaesof  ill'Tame,  n'mo>llaudub)e  (in^ecl,  yon  iatenil  to  nair 
ovcry  004!  fit  to  go  into  them." 

"Xadam,  permit  rjie!  I  will  explain  lo  you  our  dodriw 
We  consider  families,  an  you  rightly  ulncrve,  lo  be  ao  aoli- 
qualed  invention;  all  parental  nlTectian  will  cease  as  torn  «» 
you  establish  a  more  free  and  more  protniscnOHs  inlcrcann' 
between  (be  sexes.  Mothers  will  n<K  know  ilu!  falhers  of  (linr 
ehildren;  uhildrCQ  will  not  know  their  dwu  proi{eoitor«,  aai 
from  this  happy  inoertitnile  will  arise  a  general  alToctioo— foi 
what  man  will  know  whether  his  enciny  is  not  hb  uwd  sno  »' 
his  own  father  P 

"  Kilt  do  not  aiislal(>  uft — we  do  not  foritid  constancy,  m 
only  da  not  preach  iL  If  yuu,  ntadam,  are  of  a  ctuslaol 
nature,  you  will  only  go  on  changloi;  till  you  find  a  {<''■*''■>>*■' 
of  a  constant  nature  also. 

"  OifTereot  pcojtie  h»\e  dilTereiil  constilntinos.  The  bosiue* 
of  the  l-'atfaer  h  to  aisort  his  iliwiples  together,  tu  suit  Ihor 
connexion  to  their  disposilitm.  Some  men  pan  he  constanl  (m 
a  year;— the  man  (hat  ean  be  oouilanl  fitr  a  yuar,  sjiould  be 
united  to  the  woman,  if  such  a  woman  is  lo  be  fouod.  who  «■ 
be  to  long  constant.  There  slioDld  be  oumiaeea  for  ntunlb*. 
weeks,  and  days,  and  then  people  would  go  ua  ba^tly  fur  iIm 
months,  weeks,  and  days  that  thry  cohabited  togclhor. 

"  But  children,  when  nol  aceeploi)  by  M>i-irly.  nrr  a  Ite  upoii 
the  roving  dispositions — thai  is,  upon  lb<^  naiuta)  i^i-  '■:■■■■-- 
the  inarrnts.     This  is  iifrricinxiiia  of  ll>e  llesh  ;«  oi*   : 
slavery  inoODsislenl  with  titrate  ufioiHbgEnoe  and  l-i  nh    . 
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la  which  we  live.    We  say  to  parents,  then — ^  the  communily 
shall  have  chaise  of  your  cKildren.' 

**  Such  are  our  ideas,  madam,  ideas  so  simple,  so  natural, 
so  excellent,  so  moral,  that  it  always  surprises  me  when  any 
one  can  he  found  to  differ  from  them.  Such  are  our  ideas :  but 
ideas  of  the  man  are  after  all  but  precursory  in  respect  to  the 
woman.  She,  the  woman,  will  herself  shortly  appear.  Madam, 
^ou  are  very  beautiful  and  charming — why  will  you  not  be  the 
woman?" 

**  Sir,  you  are  exceedingly  obliging,  I  will  give  the  matter  my 
serious  consideration — How  is  the  father?  " 

^^  The  Father,  madam,  is  very  busy  at  the  present  moment. 
In  the  first  place,  he  is  occupied  with  the  difference  of  brother 
Bazard ;  in  the  next,  he  wishes  exceedingly  that  hn  collar  (here 
Lhe  apostle  touched  a  part  of  his  vest)  should  if  possible 
be  rendered  more  graceful." 

Such  was  the  language  of  this  picturesque  philosopher, 
whose  aspect  was  certainly  far  more  convincing  than  his  elo- 
quence. 

Let  me  now  turn  to  St.  Simon  1  i 

In  1825,  perishing  from  hunger,  in  a  garret,  died  this  ex- 
traordinary man,  related  to  the  famous  Duke,  whose  Memoir!) 
we  are  acquainted  with-^uncle  to  the  Count  de  St.  Simon, 
late  minister  in  Sweden,  and  descended  from  the  Dukes  dc 
Vermandois,  peers  of  Charlemagne. 

Mahomet  could  not  boast  of  a  life  more  full  of  action  and 
adventure. 

In  1760  be  entered,  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  into  the  military 
service,  and  served  five  campaigns  in  America,  with  the  rank  of 
colonel.  '^  Descartes,"  he  says  in  his  works,  ^^  was  a  soldier 
before  he  was  a  philosopher : — he  was  brave  in  the  field,  and 
daring  in  his  studies." 

This  quotation  he  wished  to  be  applied  to  himself.  But  the 
constitution  of  America  struck  him  more  forciblv  than  the  war 
which  secured  it.  **  1  was  not  born,"  he  remarks,  **  to  be  a 
great  captain,  my  mind  was  framed  for  a  different  species  of 
activity;"  and  tliough  he  so  far  retained  the  habits  of  a  camp, 
as  to  have  been  known  throughout  life  as  much  for  a  duellist 
as  a  philanthropist,  \iv  soon  gave  ii|>  the  caiicer  olannb,  and 
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devoted  himself  to — what  he  conceived — the  cauie  of  periediot 
and  civilization. 

The  revolution  of  America  struck  him  in  tl|p  Mme  mnmt 
that  it  struck  Paine : — as  the  commencement  of  an  era  in  whkh 
the  energies  and  destinies  of  the  human  race  ^wen  to  taka  ■ 
new  development;  and  separaUnghiniself  ig^mlhesabvaahe 
system  of  the  revolution  of  80,  he  directed  allhia  thoughts  to 
the  reconstruction  of  society,  on  a  different  (bnndation  frooi  tkt 
which  had  heen  destroyed.  '         ^f 

Nor  did  he  proceed  without  a  plan! 

The  thirty-four  years  prior  to  the  publication  of  ^^^Aih^ 
remt  ChristianUme  were  thus  divided: 

Seven  years  he  allowed  to  the  acquisition  afcpeennisnr 
means — seven  to  the  acquisition  of  metaphysical  and  adenlife 
knowledge — ten  to  a  philosophical — ten  to  a  political 
tion. 

Pursuant  to  this  course,  he  entered  in  1 770  into  a 
cial  association  with  Count  Kcdern,  the  gains  o^whicb  were 
immense;  and,  separating  himself  from  his  collciguet  St  Si- 
mon  commenced  the  second  part  of  his  project.        r 

And  now,  in  order  to  pursue  his  studies  with  gmdpr  ad- 
vantage, he  established  himself  successively  oppopla  lli%Siei/r 
tie  yiv.dvnltw  and  the  Ecoh  Polj/ieckmque,  Ilia  hoMfl^lis 
table,  his  purse,  were  prodigally  open  to  inrfirj  profcsjor,  or 
experimentalist  in  science."* 

''  Money  r'  said  he  to  a  physician,  "  is  it  money  tknt  yon 
want  to  prosecute  your  discovery?  here  is  money!**  And  he 
was  known  to  have  given  to  different  individuak  as  much  ai 
100,000  francs  (4000/.)  at  a  time.f 

It  is  easy  to  imagine  that  no  fortune  could  long  msiif  sp 
princely  a  disposition ;  and  from  the  donor  to  science,  tUi 
benevolent,  if  mistaken,  man  soon  became  the  petitioner  in  in 
favour.  It  was  then  that  the  speculative  philosopher,  whotr 
abilities  every  one  had  hitherto  acknowledged,  sunk  into  the 
rharlatan,  whose  reveries  every  one  despised. 

^  It  uaM(iiiriii<;  tliiMtiiiu'  that  In-  ]iiibl»hid  :  Lis  Lrttres  nH  Bmnwiu df  L» 
'filutie — Li'v  Lvtfres  sur  t  l\nvifvinfn'tH* — L^ifiirotitiriiom  attx  Tnn-mut  Snf 
titiqHeH  du  VMm>-  Si,',/,   -  /^.  s   M,  m^tirts  .stu  h  ii'mn/ittioH^  r/r.,  r/r. 

t  M.  Poissoii.  ill.  . .  ].  I..  It!  .1  J.  i.r.H  IriM.  was  kiimvii  In  be  niio  ol  thr  Uinw"* 
"M»il«  oi  SI.  Sini'iii 
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This  sudden  turn  of  opinion,  of  which  he  was  much  too  art- 
less to  perceive  the  cause,  persuaded  St.  Simon,  for  a  moment, 
fhat  he  had  mistaken  both  his  calling  and  his  genius;  and  with 
the  energy  of  his  chaiikcter,  he  inunediately  discharged  a  pistol 
at  his  head ;  which,  though  it  miserably  lacerated  him,  did  not 
put  an  end  to  his  existence. 

Shortly  afterwards  The  Neic  Chrutianity  was  published; 
in  which  work,  passing  beyond  his  former  theories,  and  taking 
them  as  the  bases  of  his  assertion,  he  proclaimed  the  impos- 
sibility of  establishing  any  general  system,  except  upon  a 
'*  Sentiment  of  religion." 

The  last  days  of  this  unhappy  enthusiast  were  passed  in  an 
honourable  state  of  misery,  which  it  is  difficult  not  to  feel  for,  as 
one  considiers  the  disinterestedness  of  his  conduct. 

*'  For  a  fortnight,^'  says  he  not  long  before  his  death,  '^  I 
bave  ate  nothing  but  bread,  and  drank  nothing  but  water.  I 
am  writing  in  the  deptii  of  winter  without  a  fire;  and  I  have 
just  sold  my  coat  in  order  to  pay  for  the  copy  of  my  work.  It 
is  my  passion  for  science  and  the  public  weal — it  is  my  burning 
and  unquenchable  desire  to  deliver  humanity,  by  some  gentle 
process,  from  the  errors  in  which  it  finds  itself,  that  makes  me 
support  my  dislress  with  courage,  and  deprives  me  of  any  shame 
in  acknowledging  it." 

I  confess  tiiat,  upon  the  memory  of  such  a  man,  ridiculous 
and  erroneous  <xs  I  deem  his  opinions,  I  pause  with  a  certain 
respect 

The  wrilings  of  St.  Simon  arc  the  writings  of  a  man  of  no 
common  powers,  but  of  a  man  who  lacked  that  kind  of  practical 
intuition,  the  want  of  which  separated  Shelley  from  Byron  in 
poesy,  Plato  from  Aristotle  in  politics  and  philosophy.  It  is  no 
use  dreaming  for  mankind,  if  mankind  is  never  to  awake  and 
find  your  visions  true. 

Diflerent,  however,  from  similar  theorists  who  have  preceded 
and  succeeded  him,  St.  Simon  did  not  imagine  that  his  doc- 
trines were  to  change  the  world,  but  that  the  world  was  of 
itself  passing  into  a  change  which  would  render  his  doctrines 
admissible  and  true. 

He  did  not  so  much  pretend  to  create  as  (o  foresee. 

The  founder  of  many  theories,  which,  as  they  were  subse- 
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qiienlly  systemalixed,  became  more  ridifBuloua  ia  beingVroogM 
out  more  clearly,  he  was  as  far  behind  his  diadplet  m  abnir- 
dity  and  pretension,  as  he  went  beyond  them'in  origiiialUy  mwi 
intelligence. 

St.  Simon,  in  the  first  place,  though  impreBsed  wilb  the  idea 
that  a  new  social  system  was  to  be  formed,  does  not  seen  lo 
convinced  of  the  necessity  of  a  totally  new  creed. 

He  attacks  the  High  Priests  of  [lome,  not  because  they  wwSc 
the  supreme  pastors  of  the  Catholic  churohi  hot  beoeue  thej 
had  not  for  centuries  properly  fulfilled  their  missioiii,^  He  doa 
not  excite  the  people  against  the  representatives  of  St.  Peter; 
but  he  blames  the  representatives  of  St.  Peter  for  not  being  is 
alliance  with  the  people.  He  does  not  wish  there  to  be 
no  pope ;  but  he  wishes  the  pope  to  be  a  philosophic  philas* 
thropist. 

He  says  that  the  civilization  of  a  people  is  to  be  judged  by 
the  social  situation  of  woman;  but  he  no  where  preaehes  ibe 
marvellous  liberation  of  female  kind.  , 

He  says  that  the  profits  of  the  capitalists,  at  the  ezpenst  o( 
the  workman,  go  on  gradually  decreasing;  but  he  says  no  where 
that  a  time  will  arrive  when  there  shall  be  no  capitalists.  He 
says  that  the  privileges  of  birth  have  been  daily  losing  ibeir 
importance;  but  he  does  not  say  that  all  the  privileges  of  biilli 
are  entirely  to  cease,  and  that  a  man  is  to  have  no  other  liunil} 
than  society  at  large.  He  had  the  idea  of  making  the  labourer  a 
sort  of  public  functionary  ;  but  he  had  no  idea  of  annilfilaliiV 
all  the  individuality  attached  to  private  existence. 

He  was  a  visionary  and  an  enthusiast,  but  there  were  bouadi 
to  his  enthusiasm,  and  a  sense  of  decency  presided  over  hif 
visions. 

Bazard  aud  Enl'antin  announced  themselves  as  revelaton : 
and  accepted  St.  Simon  as  their  precui*sor.  • 

Bazard,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  French  Carbonari,  a  man  of 
much  ic'^oliilion  ami  energy,  stern  and  conscientious,  was 
nevertheless  under  the  influence  of  his  brother  prophet ;  who, 
equally  inflexible,  but  more  subtle  and  insinuating,  contrived  for 
a  time  to  make  his  superiority  and  opinions  generally  received 
But  at  last  that  mtisa  teterrima  belli  ! — woman — who  hat  St 
often  se(  philosophers  and  heroes  by  the  ears,  introduced  ao 
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indecent  and  irreconcileable  controversy  into  the  council  of 
these  preachers  of  universal  union. 

«'  The  world,"  said  Enfantin,  ''  has  hitherto  b^n  divided 
into  two  powers,  or  two  families'* — the  power  temporal — the 
power  spiritual — ^the  feudal  family,  and  the  papal  faimily. 

^eone  reposing  on  the  succession  of  power  •  by  the  de- 
scent of  blood  ;  the  other  on  the  successioil  of  power  by  the 
election  of  merit. 

The  world,  in  its  present  state  of  intelligenoe,  will  no  longer 
tolerate  the  first ;  but  the  second,  founded  on  cdibacy,  though 
possible  for  a  class,  is  impossible  for  a  commnnity.    , 

The  new  family  should  neither  be  the  feudal  family,  nor 
the  papal  family  ;  but  a  family  comprising  the  advantages  of 
both. 

In  the  papal  fam'dy,  incapacity  could  not  arrive  at  place ;  in 
the  feudal  family,  the  ties  of  blood  connected  the  superior  with 
the  inferior — the  father  with  the  child. 

Now  listen  lo  St  Enfantin's admirable  advice! 
The  ceremony  of  odiifessioD,  however  practised  in  the  Ca- 
tholic church,  was  in  theory,  at  all  events,  a  mental  or  spiri- 
tual pi*ocess.  This — Christianity  being  the  religion  of  the 
spirit  accoriling  to  the  St.  Simonians — was  as  it  should  be. 
But  St.  Simonism  was  the  religion  of  (he  flesh  as  well  as  of  the 
spirit ;  the  ceremony  of  confession  was  therefore  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  the  faith,  and  be  somewhat  in  harmony  with 
the  flesh  also. 

In  short,  as  the  confession  in  Catholicism  was  the  communion 
of  mind  with  mind,  the  confession  of  St.  Simonism  was  to  be 
the  commuQion  of  mind  with  mind  through  the  medium  of  the 
body  ;  and  all  that  we  mean  now  by  saying  that  a  lady  is  going 
to  the  devil,  wc  might,  in  the  St.  Simonian  era,  have  expressed 
by  saying  that  she  was  going  to  the  confessional. 

The  sovereign  pontifl'  then  would  be,  by  duty,  bound  io 
confess  ail  the  ladies  whose  superiority  entitled  them  to  such  a 
distinction  ;  and  the  sovereign  priestess  would  have  an  equal 
obligation  to  perform  to  the  eminent  men  whose  piety  led  them, 
and  whose  genius  entitled  them,  to  her  couch.* 

*  It  in  ntredlesH  to  (thnerve  thait  no  tie  could  be  iiiTeated  which  woald  so 
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Bill  whiU  (lie  PrioKl-KiDg  anil  lh«  PriMll 
|)<>fl|>tp  of  the  very  Hi-*!  ilttliniHion,  ibe  |>rte&u  and  priiMlnBR 
of  dilTrrent  dcgreeii  wore  lo  do  for  persons  of  leas  prcteiuiiiiB  ( 
an<l  oei'iaiolyi  wben  one  aou>^i<]er»  ttinl  (lie  pnolhcK^  wo*  w 
be  tbegov^niRicnl,  one  must  confeiis  ibaL  no  oUi^r  coostiin- 
lionftl  Kjdlera  ^er  prvviilcd  for  bo  cIoh  Aad  coostanl  ng  adl- 
gamaltonortfac  gov«raor!t  uaA  Ibe  governed. 

By  iliin  iQi^aiotis  conirivance,  vice  was  to  be  bOBuiied  fran 
Ihc  world ;  there  van  lo  be  no  proiligacy,  nu  pruBlilo^OD. 

Tor  A  proktUute  was  bonoureil  as  »  |>i-iesle»»,  and  a  pro(l>tau> 
vcnernhle  u  a  priest ;  while  the  Si.  Simonian  family  bRcaaic 
AS  it  was  inlea<tec1,  united  by  lies  of  ooDsaDguinily,  and  dutiB- 
guislicd  according  lo  uierit.. 

^lU  there  waa  one  injontiion  upon  ilie  priesthood,  -mVA 
it  would  be  right  to  mention,  lince  it  must  be  confessed  (bl 
it  threw  a  serious  impediment  in  (he  way  of  their  dutit*^ 
Those  dolies  were  to  be  performfid  wilb  a  pcrfeel  calm. 
"Wflsll  fpjm  [iiiN  Ui.it  ll.f-  Hit;l.  IVipsI  l!,u..rLi  <1iuentnl?- 
be  (lid  houj'  I  '-■  of  llu!  nan 

eoliRhlenr-i,  . 
ibead  Ibenrr  . 

sophieal  and  bca-nai  iuu[ii'\ioR. 

The defetrtiou  nf  siuli  a  uiaa U  Baturd  wat  impc 
more  so,  wa*  a  vast  duuiniition  in  proselylCB— ^nptm 
nouncniicnt^  of  ilma^  dnclrincH  which  fi-w.  for  ifav  lioaqnrltf 
l-'raooo,  were  capablo  of  j|ipr«nutiuj^ 

I'linds  ceased  to  fall  in,  nnd  diadptea  coosciiuently  incrraM^ 
faHtni;  aif,  until  (be  sacroJ  RnfiAltinr  gnlheriag  his  hkm  de- 
voted about  him,  mired  lo  ibo  snbludes  of  .Mcnilmontact 
where  he  was  daily  dtUia^  ioio  a  oei;lecl  and  contempt,  uaiei 
which  be  would  have  ridioulousty  perished,  if  the  HiiviriuBiaii 
had  not  kindly  in^'riU«d  him  with  some  kind  of  itD|utrUiio(  t^ 
Its  prosecution. 

The  personal  .ifcendancy  which  this  impostor  flierciM>d, «» 
i«rlajnly  of  an  exlnii>rdinary  descn  piioo.  One  of  bb  loilti»- 
cTs,  nowsuffieietitly  ready  lo  ridicule  his  former  numer,  h» 

limtlj  bini)  (be  <  hirt'  villi  llit  rjiraiQiiuilf .  ■iiiii  nnler  lliM  (rnii— ■■•  at*- 
qunlj;  niiM|i|iliril — tlrinltjr  t«fT«rl,  lii  — 
Thit  »(*rcigiu  lilt  kli>  Ulb«n<  u(  il»  ir  pt^l|» 


'1  lo  ootnpnr 
id  aad  piifc 

iportut^K 
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svertheless  told  me  a  most  marvellous  tale  of  the 
tanner  with  which  **  the  Ikther^  was  known  to  have  eonvmled 
i^o  avaricious  old  advocates  who  poured,  at  his  bidding,  their 
eird  earned  and  dearly  prized  gold  into  the  common  purse ; 
iid  such  an  impression  has  he  left  upon  some  of  his  disciples, 
lat  many  still  profess  to  consider  that  there  was  nothing  ridi- 
lions  in  his  trusting  his  defence  to — his  regard.* 
There  were  upon  the  jury,  however,  men  with  hearts  ^*  im- 
issible," — and  our  modem  Mahomet  was  condemned,  as  we 
sve  seen,  to  a  year's  imprisonment ;  at  the  end  of  which  he 
tt  out  for  the  region  whence  the  sages  of  old  eame  from,  and 
nbarked — ^with  St.  Simonism  and  a  plan  of  cutting  through 
le  isthmus  of  Suez — for  the  East 
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be  sea  turned  into  lemonade — M.  C.  Foiirrier*ft  fyitem  of  tlie  Poor  Move* 
mento— The  Fourrieristes*  system  of  £dacation — Tkose  nho  lia?e  not  found, 
mud  jet  seek  a  religion. 

However  extraordinary  the  sect  of  St.  Simonians,  there  are 
ther  philosophies,  in  Paris,  not  a  whit  less  singular. 

It  may  rather  startie  the  grave  and  prudent  people  of  the 
letropolis  to  hear  of  a  sage  who  asserts  that  the  sea  is,  in  its 
atural  process,  turning  into  lemonade ;  and  who  logically 
troves  that  the  fate  of  humanity,  in  distant  generations,  will  be 
y  sustain  an  ornament  behind,  which  it  would  be  rather  diffi- 
;uU  to  arrange  with  a  pair  of  breeches. 

Such,  however,  are  among  the  doctrines  of  M.  C.  Four- 
ier, a  man  of  great  powers  of  mind,  and  who  has  for  his 
lisciples  many  of  the  most  grave  and  disciplined  youth  of 
France. 

*  When  called  upon  for  his  defence,  Enfantin  rolled  his  ejes  round  the 
rK>m,  and  fixing  them  on  the  jury,  said  :  **  Que  sa  dtfemet  etait  daM$  $om  rc- 
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Il  would  not  be  impossible,  in  the  qpaee  that  jH 
me  for  this  subject,  to  go  at  any  Ieo|^  into  the  Marions 
flcations  of  that  system  which  was  first  annonneed  m  1808  by 
la  thiorie  des  quoire  wumvemenM. 

The  basis  of  '^  Fourrierisme"  is  the  doetrine  of  atlractioa, 
not  merely  applied  to  the  material  but  to  the  moral  worid ;  mk 
necessarily  leading  to  a  system  of  asioetation  as  tlM  Mtafsl 
condition  of  society. 

This,  M.  Fourrier  believes  to  be  alone  prevented  by  an  ia- 
proper  development  of  the  passions. 

His  object,  Uien,  is  to  form  mankind  into  asioeiatloiis  in  which 
their  passions  will  be  properly,  or  as  he  would  aay,  haroMV* 
ously  developed. 

With  this  view  he  proposes  a  land  of  college,  called  a^k- 
langstere^  where  a  certain  number  of  individnab  five  mk 
labour  together;  and  in  such  coUq^e,  he  furthermora  piopesM 
to  turn  the  natural  propensities  of  men,  whieh  at 
frequently  lead  them  to  injure  each  other,  to  tlie 
common  advantage.  His  plan  consists  chiefly  in  -— ^M^g  tmr 
ployment  a  pleasure,  and  in  gratifying  onr  favourite ineBnslisii 
in  our  most  useful  pursuits. 

Considering  toil  to  be  tedious  in  proportion  as  il  b 
tonous,  and  that  one  of  the  great  characteristioa  of 
is  versatility — all  labour  is  to  be  of  short  duration, 
member  of  a  phalangstere  is  to  be  educated  for  a  ymtktj  of 
alternate  occupations. 

Here  too  the  character  of  the  individual  is  to  be 
and  the  economy  of  the  community  obtained;  for 
that  most  important  part  of  eiistence  which  depends  ee  At 
kitchen,  instead  of  2,000  women  being  occupied  in 
dinners  of  2,000  husbands,  as  would  be  the  case  if 
were  living  in  separate  cabins — fifty  are  to  snlBee  lor  lUi  dulB^ 
and  1950  remain  at  liberty  to  do  any  thing  ebe.  Ihtwit 
this  community  of  cooks  there  is  not  to  be  any  ooniBon  hrsA: 
every  one  is  to  come  for  his  own  particular  plate,  and  a  fk" 
luftystvre's  kitchen  is  a  restaurateur^ if  shop; — seperiit  t 
consult  the  palates  of  each ;  united  to  provide  tot  the  wtfi 
of  all. 

It  may  be  worth  while  to  follow  M.  Fourrier  moit  dosdv 
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into  that  part  of  his  system  where  his  ideas  appeal*  to  most  ad^ 
vaoti^e,  viz.  the  education  of  his  ^Kscqfdet. 

The  great  fault  of  our  educationary  discipline  system  is — thai 
it  represses  all  those  passions  and  propensities  which  it  ought 
to  profit  by  and  bring  out. 

Who  is  tha  poor  creature  that  Dr.  Such-a-one  calls  a  good 
boy? 

A  poor  sallow-faced  thing  with  chilbbdned  fingers  struck 
into  both  pockets ;  without  that  animal  energy  that  wovld  with- 
draw him  from  his  lesson,  and  wanting  the  spirit  for  adventure 
and  enterprize,  which,  if  it  lead  the  boy  into  mischief,  carries 
the  man  to  distinction. 

The  aim  of  the  master  is  to  macadamize  the  child's  character 
down  to  the  flattest  possible  level:  the  least  little  bit  of  origi- 
nality and  inequality  is  to  be  scolded  or  whipped  out  of  him; 
and  if  you  wish  to  discover  who  will  be  the  greatest  person  in 
the  world,  you  may  be  pretty  sure,  that  your  guess  is  not  a  bad 
one — if  you  lay  your  fingers  on  the  worst  lad  in  theschool. 

M.  Fourrier's  system  is  in  direct  contradiction  to  this  absurd 
and  manifest  error. 

He  recognises,  as  a  necessity,  the  natural  disposition  of  a 
child  in  the  difl'erent  ages  of  infancy ;  and  instead  of  crushing  it 
with  severity,  supplies  it  with  materials  on  which  to  work  with 
advantage. 

The  child,  incapable  of  thought,  is  for  ever  in  movement.  He 
cries,  he  jumps,  he  breaks  this  thing,  he  dirties  that,  and  is 
perpetually  eDCountered  with  the  command,  ''Be  quiet,  SirT' 

The  Fourrieristeson  the  contrary  say:  '^  Be  active — be  rest- 
less— be  what  nature  makes  youP 

And  they  employ  him  in  doing  with  utility  that  which  an  in- 
visible agency  teaches  him  to  do  with  pleasure. 

He  breaks,  he  tears  to  pieces,  he  soils,  but  he  does  all  this  in 
such  branches  of  industry,  as  make  his  amusements  profitable 
instead  of  destructive  to  the  society  in  which  he  lives. 

Nor  is  this  all :  in  the  second  stage  of  childhood,  which  is 
fixed  by  this  sect  at  two  years  and  a  half  or  three  years  old, 
eyery  pains  is  taken — not  merely  to  satisfy  the  natural  dispo- 
sitions of  children — but  to  discover  the  natural  bias  of  the  child. 

He  is  led  with  care  through  the  different  workshops  or 
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school-rooms,  anJ  aUention  is  paid  to  all  the  iyin|Mithiei  k 
which  a  pcciihar  iostinct  might  seem  to  manifest  itself;  end  llm 
it  is,  that  at  four  years  and  a  half  the  boy  generally  gains 
his  livelihood  by  his  amusements. 

Aflcr  that  age,  a  new  duty  arises:  the  happy  and  profitaUe 
development  of  the  senses,  which  from  nine  to  Ijf^eein  b  sue* 
reeded  by  an  equal  attention  to  the  aiTections. 

And  now,  from  fifteen  and  a  half  to  twenty,  oomes  the  pe- 
riod of  the  passions;  a  period  for  which  AI.  Fourrier  has  cre- 
ated two  orders ;  one  which  he  calls  the  order  of  the  Vetiabi, 
intended  for  those  whose  desires  arc  still  restrained  by  natvral 
feolin^^s  of  chastity  and  reserve. 

Another  called  the  Damoisellui  ^^01)  tout  eni  Pamourr  to 
to  uscthcFrench  interpretation, ^*mais pa jt encore  la  paiendie' 

The  philanthrophist  blushes  before  the  infamy  of  then  re- 
gulated disorders  for  so  tender  an  age — and  which  the  Eogpih 
reader  would  be  rather  startled  to  find  advocated  on  (he  gmai 
of  morality. 

Le  Danmsellat  is  a  substitute  for  prostitution  and  adsl- 
tery ;  a  prevcnti\'c  to  marriage  fi*om  the  mere  animal  fscKst 
which  is  afterwards  followed  by  disgust.  The  serious  propo- 
sal of  such  an  inferqal  institution  almost  reconciles  onetotbe 
vices  it  was  intended  to  remedy; — still  let  in  France  (he  pi- 
lantry  of  proper  ladies  be  treated  leniently  by  society,  and  the 
frailties  of  improper  ladies  licensed  by  the  state ! 

In  all  this,  we  find  a  proof  of  that  laxity  in  respect  to  female 
conduct,  and  of  the  mdulgence  with  which  the  public  r^aid  tk 
sexes^  failings,  without  which  such  a  code  would  scarcely  haic 
been  invented — certainly  not  avowed. 

Hut  what  can  be  said — unless  we  recur  to  what  is  rapoifeJ 
ol'  the  ancient  mysteries — for  those  scenes  in  which  the  priwa- 
cics  of  the  marriage  couch  are  made  a  public  ceremony — ad 
philosophy,  forsooth,  appears  arranged  in  the  shameless  allirv 
of  a  Parisian  brothel? 

Iksides  the  two  sects  that  I  have  mentioned — sects  whkk 
suppose,  or  did  suppose,  that  a  new  system  of  religion  or  rd- 
gious  philosophy  was  found — there  arc  other  sects,  dedari^t 
thruiselvrs  still  on  the  senroh  after  this  iffnhjaivn*  of  ibtf 
tinir.     *'  i)  uios  conleniporains,"  exclaims  one  of  the  mfl* 
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dislioguished  of  these,  *^  je  vous  vois  tous  en  qu^te  d'une  reli- 
gion, ni  pour  vous,  ni  pour  votre  post^rite  immediate;  mais 
chaque  jour  dans  vos  desillusioneraens,  ce  mot  religion  erre 
sur  vos  ISvres," 

The  author  of  the  words  I  quote  says  that  '*  religion  is  philo- 
sophy, and  philosophy  the  science  of  Ufe;" — every  age,  he  be- 
lieves, has  understood  human  existence  io  a  particular  way, 
from  which  has  proceeded  a  particular  philosophy,  generating  a 
particular  religion. 

The  character  of  the  presei^t  epoch,  he  concludes,  is^'  found- 
ed on  the  perfectibility  of  mankind — the  history  of  science, 
literature,  and  the  arts." 

Hence  the  principles  of  equality  and  fraternity,  from  which 
are  to  arise  a  philosophy  that  our  era  will  receive,  and  a  reli- 
gion that  our  era  will  recognize. 

The  world  exhibits,  according  to  these  doctrines,  a  series  of 
perpetual  changes;  and  as  there  were  different  epochs  in  its 
material  formation — epochs  when  it  could  only  produce  v^e- 
tables,  when  it  subsequently  produced  fish,  animals,  and  ulti- 
mately^ mankind — so  in  its  moral  organization  there  are  also 
epochs,  when  the  present — sown  with  the  past — will  produce 
a  future, — not  independent  of  preceding  events  because  begot- 
fen  by  them — not  bound  by  preceding  events  because  beyond 
their  region ;  and  thus,  if  equality,  and  liberty,  and  authority 
have  not  yet  beeo  compatible  with  each  other — they  may  be 
so;  the  ideas  of  each  proceed  from  antiquity,  their  union  may 
he  the  work  of  modern  times. 

*^  Inspirous-noiis  de  ce  dcsir  de  notre  epoque,  et  clierchons 
dos  formes  nouvellcs  qui  puissent  satisfairc  scs  besoins.'" 

Those  arc  equally  in  error,  preaches  this  youthful  sage  from 
whom  I  quote,  who  tliink  to  establish  new  systems  without  the 
aid  of  our  older  chronicles — or  who  would  circumscribe  the 
growing  desires  of  mankind  by  any  ancient  system  inappli- 
cable to  modern  days. 

"  You  are  right,"  says  he  to  the  catholics,  "  to  attach  your-  ' 
selves  to  your  tradition;  on  that  tradition  all  subsequent  theo- 
ries have  been  founded — but  do  you  not  see  the  faith  which 

*  Let  iiH  iospiro  oiirnelvofl  with  this  desir**  of  our  (imr,  and  §fek  new  forms 

wiiidi  kHhII  satistv  it^  wantit. 
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gave  life  to  Catholicism,  first  migrated  to  protestantism,  sod 
then  to  philosophy.  Why,  when  its  young  shoots  have  taken 
root  in  the  earth,  go  seek  the  old  and  withered  trunk?  see  you 
not  that  nature  has  conspired  its  ruin,  that  the  seasons  which 
nourished  it  of  old  now  alternately  assail  it; — and  that  the 
worms  begotten  in  its  core  are  silently  crumbling  it  to  pieces?'* 

The  error  of  this  doctrine  is  in  the  idea  on  which  it  is  found- 
ed. The  condition  of  humanity  changes,  and  society  b,  there- 
fore, wisely  subjected  to  a  perpetual  series  of  laws.  Bat 
human  nature  itself  does  not  change,  and  it  is  to  human  na- 
ture, and  not  the  condition  of  humanity,  that  religion  properly 
belongs. 

Let  people  talk,  if  they  will,  of  Christianity  appertaining  to 
another  civilization! — that  creed  which,  at  its  birtb,  invaded 
the  wildernesses  of  Africa  and  the  groves  of  Greece,  which  is 
after  times  was  equally  received  by  the  polished  reCnements  o( 
the  East  and  the  barbarous  heroism  of  the  West,  and  which, 
even  at  the  moment  that  I  write,  demands  new  churches  in 
the  metropolis  of  theRritish  empire — is  climbing  the  steps  of 
the  temple  of  the  Indian  idol — and  raising  shrines  amidst  the 
blazing  woods  of  America — that  creed  is  for  mankind  and  noi 
for  any  peculiar  condition  of  our  race; — its  foundations  art: 
laid — not  in  our  habits — but  in  our  hearts;  and  after  all  this 
farrago  about  the  hibtory  of  science,  lilerature,  and  the  arts,  aod 
the  principles  of  equality  and  fraternity  which  rest  thereon— 
in  what  system  of  that  modern  philosophy,  by  which  christia' 
nity,  foriiooth,  has  been  or  is  to  be  absorbed,  do  we  find  the 
principles  of  equality  and   fraternity  so  firmly  seated  as  in 
those  vci-y  doctrines  preached  by  Christ  Jesus  1835  years  ago. 
and  which  have  been  gaining  proselytes  from  that  year  ii> 
this? 

(ONCMDING  REMARKS. 

In  the  earlier  portion  of  this  work,  I  spoke  of  the  character 
ol  the  French ;  and  so  in  later  passages  I  have  been  able  ta  note 
various  instances  in  which  that  character  is  still  displayed. 

The  rhnracler  of  a  people  is,  no  doubt,  ever  visible.  Rut  it 
the  dispositions  o{  society  depend  in  somewise,  upon  causes 
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which  are  hereditary  and  undestructive,  the  orgamtttion  of 
society  depends  upon  a  cause  which  the  legisbture  oan  diange 
and  has  changed  in  an  extraordinary  degree  in  France;  what- 
ever relates  to  the  propensities  of  that  nation  remauu  the  samo 
as  fomierly ;  whatever  relates  to  its  rights  is  altered. 

But  to  make  a  general  alteration  in  the  rights  of  a  peoploi^ 
you  must  make  a  general  alteration  in  the  condition  of  a  people. 
It  is  not  sufficient  to  legislate  at  the  snTfaoe  of  society,  you  must 
strike  at  its  root  In  short,  in  order  to  affect  the  general  dis- 
tribution of  rights,  you  must  affeet  the  general  distribution  ol 
property. 

In  all  the  subjects  of  which  I  have  just  been  treating,  we 
trace  the  effects  of  this  cause — whidi,  widening  the  public 
arena,  making  literature  more  popular,  rdigion  less  monarchic 
cal,  has  breathed  into  philosopfaiod  speculation  a  spirit  of  fra- 
ternity and  association  natural  to  arise  in  a  land,  the  proprietora 
of  which  possess  little  and  possess  alike. 
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BOOK    IV. 

**  The  vtudj  of  truth  k  porpetnany  Joined  with  the  Imwof  tirtM;  §m 
▼irtue  which  deriTn  not  ita  original  frote  truth ;  at,  on  the  ooolmiy^  ikwi  li  w  in 
which  has  not  its  beginning  firom  a  Uc." 


CHAPTER  X. 


Difference  between  France  under  Napoleon  and  Bqgland  under  Cravweil^ 
The  most  im[>ortant  question  in  France,  tha  divinon  of  ita  pvopotf— Mr. 

Cobbett,  jun.'tf  ride  through  that  country. 

When  Oliver  Cromwell  assumed  the  protectorship  of  Eog- 
land,  one  maa  succeeded  to  another.  The  sovereign  iri^'y*, 
and  not  the  country.  When  Napoleon  declared  himielf  En- 
peror  of  France,  France  was  no  longer  the  Fraaoe  of  1789. 
The  revolutions  that  had  mounted  to  the  palace,  had  descendfd 
to  the  cottage.  The  revolutions  that  had  ruled  the  capital,  had 
traversed  the  provinces.  As  the  ancient  divisions  of  the  couatry 
had  been  cut  up  into  departments  and  arrondissemenls,  so  abo 
the  ancient  propeilics  of  the  country  had  undergone  aimilsr 
transformations  and  divisions.  It  was  impossible  Ibr  the  rsslo- 
ration  to  return  to  the  old  government  and  the  old  opinioBs. 
The  moral  condition  of  France  could  never  he  the  same  as  it 
had  Keen,  for  its  material  condition  had  eflectualiy  and  penu- 
nently  altered ;  the  government  of  Louis  XVI.  repoaed  on  aiiout 
two  millions  and  a  half  of  landed  proprietors; — the  govemmsat 
of  Louis-Philippe  has  the  broader  basis  of  at  least  five  mitlioasb, 

The  most  important  question  connected  with  Frmnee  is  aa- 
doubtedly  this  division  of  property. 

Many  are  the  things  that  have  been  said  for  and  against  it- 
most  of  them  very  exaggerated ;  some,  very  amusing. 
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A  little  book  whidi  I  have  once  alluded  to— >*  Bide  thrmigh 
France,  by  Mr.  Cobbett,  jun.^' — bears  artless  testummy  to  the 
utter  uselessness  of  personal  observation. 

A  young  gentleman  of  acute  mind  and  much  practical  inCM*- 
mation  sallies  forth  on  a  tour  through  France,  in  order  to  judge 
for  himself  of  the  state  of  that  country. 

Do  not  imagine  that  this  young  gentleman  is  one  oCtout  or- 
dinary post-paying  or  diUgenoMiOtdarkened  trafeUen,  tnuUng 
to  the  breath-b^meared  windows  of  a  vehide  for  tfaa  mw  which 
is  to  furnish  the  memoranda  neeeisary  for  his  vahftW^  .  - 

No  :  more  sagacious  and  more  detmnined,  he  paob  up  his 
horse  with  himself,  and  starts,  thus  independmtly  ^olpiied,  for 
Calais.  Well;  he  arrives — he  tells  you  at  once  the  price  of 
horseshoeing  and  oats ;  of  supper,  breakfast,'  and  dinner;  and« 
having  thus  appealed  to  your  attention,  sets  out  earnestly  and 
heartily  on  his  adventures.  * 

His  object,  reader,  is  the  same  as  yours,  if  you  wish,  as  I  pre- 
sume, to  inquire  into  the  state  of  die  peasantry  in  that  land 
which  he  has  undertaken  to  visit.  Let  iis«  then,  follow  him 
through  his  desultory  journal ;  we  AM  be  sure  to  pid(  up  some 
useful  and  practical  information. 

For  instance : — 

''  These  people  (the  people  at  the  CaUls  market)  are  wdldre9$ed:  the 
labourers  prclty  much  in  the  same  fashion  as  the  English,  wi(h  smock  froeks 
and  trousers  made  of  linen  stuff  of  a  blue  colour,  and  shoes  and  hats  like  the 
English.  The  women  are  strikingly  uniform  Id  their  dress,  and  in  wet  wea- 
ther all  wear  cloaks, ^^ 

Come,  this  is  pretty  comfortable;  where  are  we  going  to,  and 
what  shall  we  see  next  ? 

Our  traveller  is  in  the  neighbourhood  of  St  Omer: 

''  The  dress  of  the  women,  that  1  see  at  work  in  the  fields,  is  coarser  than 
that  generally  worn  by  our  labourers'  wifes  and  daughters — but  It  eihibits 
very  little  of  thai  raggcdne$$  which  nam  ekaraeteritet  the  drtst  ^w  imrge 
a  portion  of  those  who  earn  their  bread  by  hard  work  m  England,^'' 

Let  US  on — 

' '  A  labourer  gets  from  one  totwo  flrancs  a  day,  according  to  hii  ability : 
journeymen  carpenters,  bricklayers,  and  the  like,  about  the  ume.  The  pricf 
of  href  is  eight  sous  (four  pence)  the  pound — a  lottfqf  bretid  the  size  qf  am 
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EnytiKk  ^ariem,  Ave  iouB  (iwo  peocc  balfk>eBBy}»  two  fowls,  two  liraBct.  ( 
fthiillngand  eigMpence).'' 

I  do  not  think  an  English  labourer  would  see  much  in  this 
state  of  things  that  he  would  not  be  very  kindly  disposed  Co  ac- 
cept:— 

But  we  are  coming  into  a  new  country. 

BRlilRRE,  PROVINCE  OF  OASTINOIS. 


"  The  dreu  of  the  labouring  people  here  Is  certainly  beiier  ikon  ikai  tff  tkt 
tnbourmm  Bngland,^ 


»» 


And  again,  106: 

**  The  dreu  of  the  labourers  In  France  te  good.     They  wear,  in  iH  parti 
of  the  country  that  I  have  yet  seen,  a  sniock  frock  and  troosera  of  a  bine  o 
lour,  like  the  dress  worn  by  most  of  the  labonren  In  tlie  coubIj  of  Smm 
The  garmenls  of  the  Sussei  men,  however,  are  very  freqoeBtiy  la  a  iiale  of 
raggedncMSy  which  is  seldom  the  case  with  those  of  the  FmwA." 

And  now  for  a  good  breakfast  I 

**  I  do  not  see/'  says  our  traveller,  "  why  this  caMtage,  wUtii  iiad  picali 
of  bread  in  it,  andlhc  wine,  sbotdd  not  be  a  tkmuand  iimea  beiier  Jmr 
fa$t  (hail  the  cold  potatoes  and  tea  which  arc  now  so  JmMkimmAie 
the  common  people  of  England." 
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J 145.  ''  The  labouring  people  or  peoMoniry  have  usually  roirff  ^f 
men.    Sometimes  one  cow,  sometimes  two  or  three  cows  belong  to  one  It- 
tK>urer*s  family.    They  keep  also  pfgs  of  their  own." 

Upon  my  word ! — 

167.  '<The  bread  made  of  rye  near  Tours,  and  which  the  peiSMIry  Ml, 
sells  for  one  moum  and  a  Aa(/'— not  quite  a  pennji     a  quafftcn ;  and  is 
than  ourjinesi  baker* s  bread.^* 

210.  *'Some  people  who  have  been  travellers  In  lUs 
how  manjf  beggars  there  are  in  France  !  There  are,  to  ho 
many  beggars  here ;  but  1  have  not  seen  more  of  them  in  Ibe  couMn  pattef 
France,  than  I  should  have  seen  in  England,  had  I  been  IravolliBK  !■  bi- 
land  along  the  same  high  road.  I  certainly  did  not  see  so  many  iMn**  " 
Paris  as  I  have  seen  in  Ijondon,  and  there  is  this  impariani  d^etrmte  be 
tweeuthc  individual  appearance  of  the  beggars  in  France  and  Eagbnd:-^ 
rrrjf  large  portion  qf  our  beggars  are  neilhci  aged  nor  ri|/(nit,  while  n 
Frame  there  is  scarrely  any  objert  of  this  dcH'riplion  thai  n  naliW  or  n 
some  ^ay  intaptiMr  ofranwuf  a  lirmtf/' 
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<  <  IIm  greatM^'lMrl  of  tlM  A^Mift  ^Rfiwv  beg  beetiM 
pUj^meni:  and  Uie  baggiw  of  Fiance  bag  bw  warn  (fegf  (M  mi/Ukdfir  em- 
pU^metA.    It  Is  tbe  sute  offodetj  In  England  which  Miiif  tke  beglar^ 
whUe  In  France,  tt  U  hit  iadiUltf  lo  raider  Mdelf  aaj  lenrka.'' 

What  are  we  indiiied  td  think  of  all  thiaP  I0(^  weodt 
suppose  that  our  equestrian  philosopher  had  iBseovered  the 
people  of  France  to  be  better  off  than  the  people  rfEnglhnd; 
and  the  state  of  sooiety,  whidi  will  not  find  labour  for  tlieaUe 
man,  to  be  even  worse  than  that  which  allows  the  disabled  man 
to  solicit  support  ? 

But  hoid---lllr.  Cobbett  b  aiTived  in  Normandy. 

The  people  of  Normandy  appear  to  him  in  a  br  better  con- 
dition than  those  of  any  part  of  France  hiB  has  traversed. 

He  says  very  naturally — ^*  I  should  like  to  know  did  reason 
of  this."  Now,  as  he  had  found  the  people  of  France  better 
off  than  the  people  of  En^and,  and  as  die  people  of  Normandy 
seemed  to  him  better  off  than  the  rest  of  the  people  of  France, 
we  might  expect  that  he  would  seek  ^  this  reason**  in  some  dr- 
cumstances  which  existed  in  Normandy  ttsdf,  and  whkdi  had 
nothing  to  do  with  the  rest  of  France  and  nothing  to  do  with 
England.  - 

But  no :  an  idea  suddenly  strikes  him,  viz.  that  the  people 
of  Normandy  fare  better  than  the  rest  of  the  people  of  France 
because  there  is  some  resemblance  between  them  and  the  peo- 
ple of  England,  who,  according  to  him,  fare  worse  than  the 
people  of  the  rest  of  France.* 

Down  then  with  the  pyramid  of  observations  I  have  been 
building  up  I  Let  us  congratulate  the  unfortunate  Euf^ish  pea- 
sant, whose  melancholy  face  is  turned  hopefully  to  the  Poor- 
house!  he  is  in  the  best  possible  system,  in  the  best  possible 
world — and  if  the  peasant  of  France  be  adually  better  off 
than  himself, — by  every  rule  of  philosophy  and  political  eoo- 
nomy  he  ought  not  to  he  so.  Happy  consolation!  I  wish  Mr. 
Cobbett,  when  he  was  considering  the  present,  had  turned  hk 
horse^s  head,  for  a  moment,  towards  the  past.. 


*  He  says  he  was  told  that  tke  Mpanw  coadidoB  of  Nonaaadj  is  aaw^eta 
the  large  estates  which  formerly  exiatod  time,  aad  wUck  ilill  to  a  aoHaift 

ilrgrec  remain. 
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What  was  the  Norman,  living  on  milk  and  on  raw  flcdi, 
clothed  in  the  skin  of  some  wild  beast,  the  worshipper  of  Thor 
and  of  Woden  ? 

What  was  the  Norman,  when  the  affrighted  population  of 
France  murmui*ed  at  their  altars,  A  furore  Normamarmm  li- 
bera noBj  Domine  ! 

What  was  the  Norman,  when  he  took  possession  of  Sidy, 
besieged  Constantinople,  conquered  England,  and  carried  Us 
fierce  Leopard  within  the  walls  of  Antioch  and  Jemaaleni? 

Is  it  not  the  same  spirit  of  activity,  the  same  cast  of  prudence, 
which  the  old  chronicles  have  given  him,  in  his  days  of  rapiBf 
and  adventure,  that  with  the  progress  of  society  he  has  tians- 
planted  into  the  pursuits  of  agriculture  and  commerce? 

The  character  of  the  Norman  has  been,  at  all  times,  diffintDt 
from  that  of  the  races  with  which  he  is  now  intermingled :  en- 
terprising, calculating,  industrious; — not  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances certainly,  but  his  horse  is  not  independent  of  cir- 
cumstances;— yet  feed  and  exercise  that  horse  as  you  will, 
though  it  shall  become  more  or  less  fat — more  or  leas  sleek— 
and  more  or  less  active — it  will  be  always  superior  to  the  ani- 
mal which  grazes  in  a  barren  paddock  in  Picardy,  and  always 
inferior  to  the  barb  which  roves  in  Arabia,  or  the  thoroughbred 
which  runs  at  Newmarket. 

Mr.  Cobbett  supposes  that  the  custom  of  primogeniture  pre- 
vailed exclusively  in  Normandy,  and  that  the  superior  agricul- 
tural prosperity  of  Normandy  is  owing  to  the  remaining  effects 
of  such  custom. 

There  are  three  facts  to  state  in  opposition  to  this : — 

First;  The  custom  of  primogeniture  did  not  prevail  all  Ofcr 
Normandy. 

Secondly;  Since  its  abolition,  the  agriculture  of  Normandy, 
which  according  to  Mr.  Cobbett's  reasoning  ought  to  have  dege- 
nerated, has  in  reality  most  considerably  improved. 

*'  L'usagc  dcs  jacheres,^'  says  M.  Loriol  in  his  Description 
ffeoffrnphiffuc  vt  atntistifjttc  de  In  France^  lately  published— 
^*  Tusage  dcs  jacheres  ctajt  autrefois  general  en  Nornuuidie,  oui» 
il  se  perd  de  jour  en  jour.  Au  commencement  de  ce  siSde  elles 
pouvaicnt  dej«^  i[vQ,  evaluees,  pour  le  departement  en  general. 
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ik  moiti^  seulement  da  sol  qu'dtes  oecupaient  de  1 790  &  1 792, 
et  aujourd'hui  on  ne  les  suppose  gnire  que  du  dixi&me  des  tenes 
consacrto  h  la  culture.*** 

Lastly;  If  Mr.  Cobbett  had  gfven  a  look  at  thoi^  parts  of  Nor- 
Diandy  in  the  hands  of  great  proprietons  and  those  parts  of  Nor- 
mandy which  are  cut  up  into  small  properties,  he  would  have 
found,  that  if  the  maintenance  of  large  estates  ouf^t  to  be  favour- 
able to  their  culture,  it  is  still — strange  to  say  I  those  very  districts 
of  Normandy  the  most  divided  which  are  the  best  cultivated.f 

Mr.  Cobbett,  however,  had  not  time  for  this — ^he  was  obliged 
to  be  o(T,  leaving  us  and  himself  in  a  strange  perplexity,  which 
is  hardly  dispelled  by  the  following  sentence: 

^^Tbis  (the  effects  of  the  law  of  primogeniture)  fa  a  subject 
full  of  important  considerations,  one  that  I  should  like  to  see 
ably  discussed,  but  certainly  one  which  I  never  bestowed  a 
thought  on  tUl  I  entered  this  famous  province  of  Nonnandy." 

Now,  this  is  singular  I 

As  long  as  Mr.  Cobbett  travelled  over  Franob,  merely  observ- 
ing what  he  saw,  he  thought  the  people  ot  that  country  very 
comfortably  arranged; — but  directly  he  began  to  reflectonthe 
cause  of  their  condition,  he  discovered  that  they  ought  to  be 
plunged  in  the  deepest  misery  and  distress! 

No  marvel  then  that  a  gentleman  who,  under  these  circum- 
stances, took  much  the  wisest  way — who,  seeing  all  the  folly  and 
vanity  of  personal  research,  did  not,  I  am  pretty  sure,  give  him- 
belf  the  pains  of  such  information — no  marvel  then  that  a  gen* 
tieman, — with  merely  the  report  of  our  factory  ^committee,  and 
the  report  of  our  poor  law  conunissioners,  and  the  tables  indi- 
cative of  the  increase  of  crime  in  Great  Britain,  piled  up  upon 
his  library  table, — should  have  rubbed  his  hands  a  little  phara- 
saically,  and  rejoiced  at  the  happy  contrast  which  existed 
between  the  people  of  his  own  contented  land,  and  those  of 
the  "well  dressed" — "well  employed" — ** cloak-covered^ — 
*'  cow-keeping" — *'  fine-bread-eating**— **  wine-breakfiurting  ** 
wretches  on  the  other  side  of  the  channel. 

"  For  thiH  and  other  tranBlations  not  giveii  in  notea— See  Appeadix. 

;-  I  may  quote  that  very  intelligent  gentleman,  M.  de  Tocqnefille,  who  b 
known  to  uh  for  hin  work  on  America,  and  whose  family  poMeM  estates  in 
iliat  province,  an  one  of  my  authorities. 
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CHAPTER  XI 

Mr.  Maccnlloch  on  Um  eilocts  of  the  dmaioii  of  property  m 
gumenta :  Pint,  "A  eense  of  their  inferioritj  in  younger  eUldraa  viH 
them  to  make  extraortlinary  exertions  after  wealth;**  Sec«Nidl7»  "Thilthr 
biaa  in  the  headi  of  great  families  to  pronde  tor  yonngwr  childm  Ml  ti 
the  public  establishments  is  rery  faint.** 

Thb  fable  of  Achilles  is  but  an  allegory.  The  wieeet  and  tb 
strongest  have  a  part  that  is  vnlneraUe  to  every  coward  aad 
every  fool ;  and  far  be  it  from  me  to  derive  any  pert  aatisfaGlioa 
from  the  proof  which  I  shall  venture,  somewhat  presmp- 
tuously,  to  give*  that  a  very  able  man  may  be  betrayed  by  Insir 
and  prejudice  into  a  very  negligent  composition.  The  error  oi 
the  author,  I  am  about  to  criticise,  has  been  the  eommoB  ciror 
— the  error  which  too  usually  follows  us  into  all  our  jodgneils 
of  men  and  things;  the  error  whioh  allows  us  to  perceive  ao* 
thing  right  where  we  see  any  thing  wrong;  the  error  whkk 
leads  the  liberal  to  despise  the  tory  as  a  blockhead ;  the  tor; 
to  loath  the  liberal  as  a  traitor;  the  error  which  teaches  the 
fanatic  to  believe  there  is  no  safety  out  of  his  creed ;  the  poli- 
tical economist  to  believe  there  is  no  fact  at  variance  with  hii 
theory. 

If  Mr.  Macculloch  had  been  satisfied  with  fairly  oompariag 
the  advantages  and  disadvantages  of  the  two  syiteins  vadsr 
which  property  may  be  disposed  of; — if  he  had  stated  oeitaia 
principles,  as  likely  to  affect  that  system  which  it  prevaleat  ii 
France,  acknowledging,  at  the  same  time,  the  anbordiBtfaioa 
of  such  principles  to  various  influences — many  of 
even  beyond  the  scope  of  our  dim  intelligences;  if  he  had 
nized  the  faults  inherent  in  the  custom  of  primogenitara,  as 
well  as  those  attendant  on  the  custom  of  equal  sncocMNi;  1 
be  had  seen  the  causes  which  sometimes  counteract  and 
times  counterbalance  the  dangers  of  a  law,  which  in  the 
try  of  which  I  am  writing  has  produced  evil  as  well  aa  good ; 
— but  certainly  not  the  evil  which  mere  speculation  might  bavt 
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induced  iis  lo  anliuipale; — 1  hliaulO  have  paid  (liiil  respect  to 
him  as  a  philosophei*  wbicK  1  iiuw  wiUiIiold  from  liim  na  an 
enthusiast.  "  Enthusiast,"  I  say,  for  a  man  may  be  an  enthu- 
siast, though  a  compiler  of  facts  and  an  arguer  witli  figured; 
and  God  ooiy  knows  the  miachief  thai  is  committed  by  gen- 
llemet)  wliose  wisdom  consists  mostly  in  their  appearance,  and 
who  conceal  more  than  iho  madness  of  Sir  Launcelot  beneath 
the  grave  and  solemn  aspect  of  Dr.  Syntax. 

But,  sensible  of  the  delicacy  of  my  task,  I  wish  to  sirip  it  as 
much  as  possible  of  the  usual  vagueness  of  pi-esiimplion ;  and 
while  1  dojustice  lo  the  arguments  of  Mr.  Maccullocb,  by  laying 
them  us  plainly  as  possible  before  my  readers,  to  do  alao  justice 
to  bis  undei'standiog,  by  showing  how  liltle  those  argumeatB 
could  have  met  with  his  serious  consideration. 

MR.   MACCULOCH'S  AROUMENT.— i. 

The  prrjudicM  of  most  polilkal  iihilosophcn,  ngaliut  ihe  tu»loDi  of  priroo- 
geniliirc,  «eem  lo  ml  on  no  wild  roundaiion;  for  Ibe  insiilullun  orruilom 
of  primogeoilure,  bf  giving  Ibo  esuu  to  ihe  eldcgi  son,  torcH  Ihe  others  to 
(|nittb«  boroeur  Iheirhlher — and  lAc  xme  Ihejf  mutt  feel  qflheir  b^erioHtg 
to  point  of  wealib,  as  coai[iarcd  wilb  the  bcml  ot  their  lanUlj,  will  be  a  mo- 
live  lo  Ihcm  lo  mabe  oilmoTdinnry  ctertions,  whie\  could  n*(  have  kad  m^ 
exiflmre,  if  their  patrimaniei  had  btm  equal  lo  hit. 

Now,  SO  much  of  this  is  correct :  it  is  advisable  lo  give  so- 
ciety a  stimulus  to  enrich  itself — Why  is  this?  to  render  society 
happier?  but  if  the  stimulus  you  empio;  to  make  people  hi^t- 
pier,  only  makes  them  more  miaerable — you  then  defeat  (be 
object  you  have  in  view,  by  the  method  you  take  lo  attain  it. 
Is  it  not  80  ? 

Mr.  Maccullocb  aaye  :  "  The  law  of  priaogenitnre  will  beat 
make  a  nation  rich ;  and  riches  are  a  mewu  of  happiaeH; 
therefore,  the  more  rich  you  make  a  natim,  the  more  happy 
you  make  it." 

Tbe  opponent  to  the  Uw  of  primogeniture,  if  tbe  af^gumenl 
were  to  rest  upon  this  ground,  mi^  not  find  itdiBoolt  to  rehle 
his  antagonist. 

"  Riches,"  he  would  say,  "ate,  aa  youofaMrve,  a  iM«M  of 
happiness;  but  they  are  noi  htqiiniMM.  If  Iba  tnethod  you 
pursue  to  make  a  nation  weallhy  embitters  Iba  pursoit  and  tbe 
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possession  of  wealth,  if  the  method  you  take  to  give  people  Ae 
means  of  enjoying  themselves  deprives  every  one  of  eDJoymeit, 
you  are  the  last  of  legislators  and  philosophers,  thou^  ycm 
may  call  yourself,  the  first  of  political  economists. 

What,  according  to  you,  is  the  result  of  your  law  of  pri- 
mogeniture ? 

A  community  consists  of  so  many  fiamilies ;  a  family  of  so 
many  children. 

On  the  eldest  bom  you  bestow,  not  what  is  to  satiify  iim, 
but  what  is  to  make  those  who  are  begotten  a  year  or  two 
after  him  restless,  envious,  and  discontented.  **  The  9enm  theg 
are  to  feel  of  their  inferiority  in  point  of  wealih^  is  to  uidbee 
thetn  to  make  extraordinary  exertions^  not  to  gratify  dMir 
own  wants,  remember,  but  to  equal  another's  fortune ! 

There  are  five  brothers :  to  one  the  father  says,  ^  I  leave 
you  more  than  you  want,  because  it  will  make  your  brothen 
wretched  until  they  have  as  much."  Tothe  four  other  brothen 
the  same  kind  parent  observes,  '^  I  have  left  you  leae  than  yo« 
want,  that  you  may  ha^e  no  peace  till  you  have  more  tho 
you  require/'  The  one  is  to  have  every  appetite  pampered,  ia 
order  that  the  others  may  have  every  faculty  worn  out. 

Obsi^rve !  if  the  younger  brother  found  himself  in  hit  proper 
place — if  he  felt  contented  at  being  poor  when  his  elder  bro- 
ther was  rich,  the  whole  value  of  your  system  wonld  bo 
gone  :  where*  you  make  four  contented  persons,  you  make  km 
paupers ;  it  is  only  where  you  make  four  miserable  persoas 
that  you  have  a  chance  of  making  four  rich  persons;  and  yea 
have  contrived  all  this — who  would  suppose  it  I— for  the 
of  whom  ?  not  of  the  four  poor  persons — not  of  the  one 
rich  person — you  have  consulted  the  well-being  of  nobody,  a 
order  to  make  every  body  well  off. 

You  cannot  tell  me  that  the  course  you  pursue,  as  best  ibr 
that  indefinite  creature  called  society,  is  best  for  any  one  of  tho 
creatures  of  which  society  is  formed ;  thus,  to  a  nnmelesi, 
shapeless,  insensible  whole,  you  sacrifice  every  one  of  the  red 
reeling  sensitive  parts;  and  this,  because  a  nation  should  k 
rich,  you  esteem  making  a  people  happy.'^ 

It  may  be  possible,  therefore,  to  substitute  for  your  rtimahs 
Xo  the  acquisition  of  wealth,  another  stimulus ;— not  so  sCiiMg 
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perhaps,  as  that  it  replaces,  but  nevertheless  better ;  because, 
inaicad  of  bein):;  inimical  to  the  happiness  which  wealth  is  to 
procure,  it  may  in  itself  conlaJD  elements  of  enjuyment. 

Is  such  the  custom  of  equal  succession  ? 

A  man  starts  in  the  world  with  4001.  a  year.  He  (jnadniples 
ihis  and  has  at  the  end  of  his  days  four  children.  He  says,  on 
bis  death-bed  to  each  of  these  children  :  "  I  started  in  the  world 
with  400/.  a  year—  I  have  succeeded  in  the  worldi  I  have  made 
myself  a  name;  1  have  mode  myself  a  fortune ;  and  1  have  the 
happiness  to  leave  each  of  you  just  what  1  myself  began 
with." 

Here  there  is  no  envy,  no  jealousy  worVing  upon  the  three 
brothers  to  become  as  rich  as  the  eider  one — filial  admiration, 
parental  affection,  a  respect  for  their  parent's  memory,  a  desire 
to  do  as  much  for  their  own  children — these  are  the  emoliouK 
you  inspire! 

Contrast  such  emotions  with  those  you  have  been  eulogizini^I 
tbey  are  surely  more  consistent  with  human  nature,  if  they  are 
BOt  so  powerful  over  human  amhiliou.  The  abolition  of  the 
law  of  primogeniture  does  not  destroy  all  indncement  to  indus- 
try. It  substitutes  one  inducement  for  another — an  inducement 
which  may  be  weaker,  hut  which  is  better ;  more  pious,  more 
Boble;  not  only  exciting  the  energy,  but  elevatiui;  the  character, 
and  developing  the  affections ;  less  productive,  it  may  be,  of 
wealth  which  is  a  means  of  happiness,  but  more  connstent 
with  happiness  which  wealth  is  intended  to  procure. 

The  opponent  to  the  law  of  primogeniture  might  reply  Oms, 
and  rejdy  with  success  if  (he  advantages  of  primogeniture  de- 
pended upon  the  argument  with  which  Mr.  Alaoonlloch  prinei- 
pally  defends  it :  i  say  "  principally  defends  it,"  becanae  iAuA 
follows  is  rather  an  excuse  for  its  defects  duun  a  proof  ef  ilf 
merits. 

ARGUMENT  8. 

11  bu  iDniellines  hern  (niggenWiIlT)  cnntendeil  Uiit  ihn  nintom  of  pri- 
mogeniture is  injurlau!.  Iircause  ll  InlcrMti  Ihe  leadiug  fuiiilio  uf  llifl  ct.un- 
Irj  in  Ihe  support  of  eipviDlve  iiubllc  cslabliihnirnlfL.  In  which  Ibelr  Tuungrr 
I>ro(h«n  are  commonlj  plA<'fi1, 

Tbit  biu,  if  il  tnWj  niu,  trmm  in  Iw  m-g  faint.  In  mi  far  m  llir  «it- 
miniilrnlinil  or  public  )Uflirr  i*  rixiciriml.  Ihi-  tminitrr  lirxiirheanr  rrpil  (»- 
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niilies  liavo  certainly  evinced  no  verp  pariiatlar  desin:  fo  emtrojadk  tifm  Iki 
many  lucrative  iiluatiorm  it  affords. 

Tlic  advantages  held  out  by  the  amiy,  to  a  man  who  hts  been  fwlwlfy 
browjht  upf  arc  rertainly  in  a  pecuniary  polnl  of  view  Tery  fkr  fto 
ing ;  and  had  the  bias  in  question  been  so  strong  at  wpwamled,  It  it 
ing  that  some  more  strenuous  eflbrts  should  not  hafe  bean  rrk.  kf  Ik 
vcallhi  cr  classes,  to  get  the  pay  of  the  officers  augmented. 

Much  has  been  said  about  situations  in  the  colonics;  dul  tHmtkt  mtn ■! 
miginaUjf  acquired  to  provide  situations  for  any  particular  ciaia.  ^  It  ci- 
lend  the  commerce  of  the  country;  and  at  this  moment.  If  we  eiecflafev 
of  the  higher  appointments,  the  oikert  are  om  tmtmumiyJUied  hj  the  mi  d 
manufacturers  and  merchants  as  by  those  of  landed  goillemeB. 

And  supposing  outlets  for  the  latter,  in  the  army,  nary,  and  chaitii,  vcR 
narrowed,  //  would  merely  oblige  a  greater  number  qftktm  to  tmkr  ^m  ttr 
more  lucrative  ptirntitM  of  comtnerce  and  mam^faelvrtg,  a  rfcmy  nM, 
trhether  advantageous  or  not  to  othert,  fvoutd  he  anything  but  iltfurima  fc 
tkem. 

I  confess  tliat  if  I  thought  what  Mr.  MacGulloch  said  uliivaar 
of  the  law  of  primogeniture  not  very  slroDgt  what  be  lajs  is 
apology  of  it  appears  to  me  even  more  strikingly  wwk. 

In  the  iii*si  place  as  to  the  law  :  ''The  younger  hcucbciol 
great  families  have  evinced  no  particular  desire  to  encTMrh 
upon  the  many  lucrative  situations  which  it  affords.^^ 

The  law  happens  to  be  a  very  hard-working  profea|M4Mi,  ui 
an  the  fame  and  fortune  to  he  acquired  at  it  depend  npii^e  npoa 
the  public  than  upon  the  government,  no  persona  tm  bMy  ^ 
enter  upon  the  laborious  offices  of  that  tsareer  who  Imiv€  nol  a 
considerable  degree  of  talent  and  industry  to  devole  (o  al.| 

To  say,  therefore,  that  the  younger  branohea  of  Ihe  gRU 
families  do  not  do  tiiis — is  to  say— what?  that  tko  law  of  pi- 
mogeniture  fails  where  it  ought,  according  to  JUr.  Mamnlkwh*! 
previous  argument,  to  be  most  successful — that  i(  actually  Uk 
in  inspiring  that  very  industry  and  energy  whi^b  baaaUiS 
little  while  ago,  it  was  its  peculiar  principle  and  meat  li 
beget ! 

But  is  it  true  that  the  younger  branches  of  these  families  do 
not  run  after  the  honours  and  lucre  of  the  legal  profiBMoa. 
where  those  honours  and  that  lucre  can  be  mosteasily  obtained?^ 
liCt  us  even  take  the  heads  of  these  families! — Let  ns,  andk 
Mr.  >Ia(Tulloch,  look  at  that  list  of  sinecurists  whioh  we  owe  1^ 
the  industrv  of  the  once  radical  Sir  James  Graham ! 
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Lord  Ullcntioruuiib:  Ibe  chief  Clerk  of  l£lDg«  Bench  i  rros,  ei},92}i  H  I 
Hon.  W.  H.  I.  Sfotr;  receiver  nf  ihc  fines  of  itic  cimii 

iirCtMncery ilu  14  S 

Do:— Hegts[rBro(amtlB<riU ,.     .     .     .     I,RI6  13  8 

Do;— Clerk  at  Ihc  Ivttcn  (itilenl 553  U  11 

Eari  Balbursi;  CIotIi  ofthe  Crown           1,1BS  5  I) 

"  But  the  army  and  navy,  to  a  mau  genteelly  brougbl  up, 
are  certainly,  in  a  pecuniary  point  of  view,  far  from  alluring ; 
and  had  the  bias  Id  queslioD  been  so  sliotig  as  it  has  been  repre* 
sented,  it  is  somewhat  surprising  that  some  more  strenuous 
eFTorls  should  not  have  been  made  by  the  wealthier  classes  to 
get  the  pay  of  the  officers  augmented ." 

Without  cavilling  al  that  rather  indctinite  expression-^ 
"f/rnlev//it  hTovght  «p"  and  which,  seemingly  intended  tO 
apply  to  Duke-lets  and  Earl-lets,  is  most  scandalously  unjust 
if  it  exclude  any  of  (he  butcbei-'s  and  baker's  sons  who  are 
•'  most  genteelly  brought  up"  in  the  various  "  genteel"  semina- 
ries at  Turnham  Green,  Pimltco  and  Clapbam — without  cavil- 
ling at  thai  expression  "  i/enteeUif  hrnutjkt  tip"  and  supposing 
Mr.  ^Taccullocli  to  mean   what  his  words   do  not  precisely 

That  the  wealthy  aristocracy  are  not  to  be  found  in  the  army 
and  navy,  because  if  they  were,  they  would  take  care  that  the 
army  and  navy  were  a  more  lucrative  profession.  If  this  be 
Mr.  Macculloch's  meaning,  as  from  page  460,  to  which  I  reEer, 
it  would  appear  to  be,  he  is  certainly  adopting  a  very  novel 
view  of  the  subject. 

Why,  no  one  has  ever  yet  pretended  todeny  that  the  syatem 
of  high  purchase  and  low  pay  in  the  army  is  exclusivdy  for  ifae 
purpose  of  favouring  the  weahhy  classes;  it  gives  them,  udlbem 
only,  the  opportunity — in  lime  of  peace — (fur  danger  and  ne- 
cessity level  many  distinctions)  of  arriving  at  the  bead  of  their 
profession. 

This  has  always  been  candidly  avowed,  and  indeed  boasted 
of  and  defended,  as  the  peculiar  advantage  of  oar  nilituy 
system  over  that  of  other  nations ;  and,  indeed,  where  you  have 
a  rich  aristocracy  at  the  head  of  the  civil  goremmeDt  of  Ibe 
stale,  it  is  necessary  for  Ibe  safely  of  that  govemmeM  to  have 
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the  army  filled  with  the  aristocracy,  and  imlmed  with  iUprm- 
ciples. 

Iq  fact,  what  the  aristocracy  of  blood  did  in  France  by  pri- 
vilege, the  aristocracy  of  wealth  has  hitherto  done  in  Kngl«n<i 
by  money ;  and  so  far  from  attacking  the  system  of  the  army  by 
ilself,  I  say  it  must  be  defended  and  maintained  ai  pail  of  a 
whole,  so  long  as  that  whole  is  maintained ;  but  in  Gh>d*8  nane, 
let  it  be  avowed  and  defended  boldly,  and  not  falsely  denied  or 
pitifully  excused ! 

The  navy  is  a  different  matter.  On  our  navy  our  exiatoaee 
depends  as  a  nation  abroad,  nor  does  a  navy  threaten  our 
government  at  home.  It  is  not  necessary,  therefore,  for  tlie 
support  of  an  aristocracy,  that  the  navy  should  be  aristocratic, 
while  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  vital  interests  of  the  countr;, 
if  merit  were  not  allowed  a  fair  encouragement  in  this  profcaiios 
Thus  the  system  of  purchase  does  not  exist  in  the  navy;  sad 
for  that  reason  the  navy  is  less  fashionable  than  the  army,  aod 
less  favoured,  by  the  opinion  of  society,  than  in  this  great  naval 
country  it  ought  to  be. 

Now  for  the  colonies.  ^'  Colonies  were  not  orig^malljf  at- 
(juirrd  in  order  to  provide  situations  for  a  particular  daas." 

is  there  any  body  who  wanted  to  know  this?  Does  any  body 
want  to  know  that  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  was  not  politely  rr- 
quested  by  Sir  Italph  Winwood  to  go  and  find  bim  a  little 
provision  for  his  younger  children  in  El  Dorado  ? 

The  question  is  not  why  the  colonies  were  acquired,  but  to 
whom  the  colonial  appointments  have  been  given;  and  ^  at  this 
moment,''  observes  our  author,  ^*  if  we  except  a  few  of  At 
hhiher  appointments,  the  others  are  as  commomlj/  filled  by  cbe 
sons  of  manufacturers  and  merchants  as  by  the  sons  of  landed 
gentlemen." 

This  must  be  very  satisfactory — ^*  The  colonies***  says  Mr. 
Macculloch,  '*  were  acquired  not  to  provide  for  our  aristocrac}, 
but  to  extend  our  commerce;''  and  he  then  adds,  witb  marvel- 
lous simplicity,  '^  Things  are  just  as  they  should  be!**  for  to  the 
hw  situations  in  those  colonies,  esperialtff  acquired  far  At 
purpoHPs  of'  rommercPy  the  sons  of  merchants  are  actually 
admitted  on  the  same  footing  as  if  they  had  nothing  to  do  wilb 


;  ind  it  is  only  Ti-oin  the  fiit/h  situationa  in  our 
commercinl  roloiiien  llint  vitr  rummer riiil  men  are  ex- 
c  In  lied  ! 

But  Mr.  Maccullocli's  ailment  is  nol  at  an  end — 

"Suppofling  tbat  tlie  existing  uutlcts  fur  (Le  latter  (sons  of 
manufacture ra,  merchants,  etc.)  in  the  army  and  navy  and 
church,  are  narrowed,  itirll-nierely  ohiige  a  greater  number 
of  them  to  enter  upon  the  liiore  lucrative  pursuits  of  commerce 
and  manufactures,  which  (by  parenthesis)  "  would  be  much 
bettei'  for  them." 

What  a  pity  Mr.  Maccullocli  had  not  nourished  in  France 
half  a  century  ago!  how  satisEsictorily  he  would  have  proved 
to  the  Tiers-etai,  that  never  were  men  so  wiong  in  their 
lives  as  the  people  of  this  cla^s — while  they  grumbled  at  not 
being  admitted  into  the  army  or  honoured  by  the  court — A 
cause  for  complaint — good  heavensl  It  was  the  greatest  blesa- 
ing  that  could  befall  them — it  was  a  custom  intended  ex- 
pressly for .  their  happiness  and  advant^e— 'for  it  merely 
obliged  them — unraaaoaable  meol  to  enter  upon  the 
"  more  lucrative  porsuits  of  commerce  and  mftnnfactarea." 
How  rich,  how  happy,  how  commercial  ana  how  manu- 
factufing  Frantx  ouf^t  to  have  been  at  that  time  I— ^' 

Woe  then  unto  you,  my  countrymen,  who  think  there  ia 
any  object  in  the  world  worth  the  toil  aller,  and  the  posseswon 
of,  lucre!  woe  unto  you  who  lo<^  with  emulation  on  the 
wreath,  yet  green,  which  decks  the  brows  of  the  Duke 
of  Wellington  I  which  hangs  unfaded  on  the  tomb  of  Lord 
Nelson!  woe  unto  you  who  feel  inspired  by  the  reputation 
of  a  Byron  and  a  Scott,  of  a  Herschell  and  a  Babbage — 
who  sigh  after  the  vales  of  poesy,  or  who  would  climb 
the  mountains  of  science!  Woe  unto  you  whose  pleanira 
and  whose  ambition  are  not  wholly  concentrated  in  the  ac- 
quisition of  wealth — whose  thoughts  lake  o.  rangi-  licyoDd  the 
dingy  purlieus  of  yonder  dark  and  fog-brcaihinff  alley — woe 
unto  you!  if  money  do  not  make  yonr  fflicily,  it  imght  lo  do 
so — riches  and  the  pursuits  of  rirhesareall  that  should  pamper 
your  heart  or  dazzle  your  imagination  1 

Happiness  is  only  lo  be  found  on  one  road,  and  there  ia 
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the  commentary  on  Dr.  Smith's  Essayi — by  wmy  of  a  ngn 
post! 

It  is  with  these  general  reflections  that  Mr.  MaocuUoch 
commences  his  observations  on  the  present  state  of  property 
in  France, 

Whatever  may  be  my  own  opinion  on  the  law  of  prioiogB- 
niture,  I  confess,  with  a  proper  portion  of  reiqiect  for  one 
who  is  my  superior  in  age  and  reputation,  that  the  cause  docs 
not  seem  to  me  to  have  gained  very  considerably  hitherto,  hj 

its— GREAT  DEFENIXER. 


CHAPTER  XII. 

Mr.  MdccuUuch'tf  Cuatradiction^— Asiertions— Aotkoritiea, 

Now,  there  are  two  contending  sentiments  to  which,  as  I 
pursue  my  subject,  I  am  more  and  more  disagreeably  exposed. 

*'  Consideration  for  a  person  whose  talents  I  acknowledge ; 
consideration  for  the  truth,  which  I  believe  the  reputation  of 
those  talents  has  greatly  tended  to  obscure.^' 

The  last  sentiment  is,  I  confess,  the  strongest;  and  thus  1  ven* 
ture,  deferentially,  to  display  some  of  the  singular  contradic- 
tions, and  to  repeat  some  of  the  singular  statements,  which  the 
distinguished  author  whom  I  have  just  alluded  tohaa  published, 
in  respect  to  the  disposition  of  property  in  the  conntry  of  whi<l 
I  am  treating — published  with  a  carelessness  it  is  diflkult  to 
account  for,  and  a  coiiiidence  it  becomes  legitimate  to  imitate. 

COMUADICTIONS,  p.  10^. 

*'  IIm;  slruDK  predeliitiuii  t-iiUTlaini'd  by  the  great  bulk  iif  Ike  cfeikkcB  ut 
persons  engaged  in  the  business  of  aKriculture,  Tor  Ike  punoils  of  Ikck 
rathors,  haR  been  rcinarknl  b)  every  one  in  an\  degree  cunnvcted  villi  nirai 
alTairs;  and  it  is  ob\ious  that  the  oxistenn*  or  a  law  compel  ling  ever)  fatbrr 
io  di\ide  his  estate  eiiuall)  nniunji:  his  rbilrireii.  must  alToni  Ihr  crrali^  firi 
'.ilios  for  uralihin::  this  snrMial  inrliii;ili>  n 
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From  this  you  would  Gonclude,  thai  the  prevailtig  passion 
n  France  would  be  for  the  acquisition  oflandi  which  is  actually 
he  case. 

Bnt  mark,  page  467  : 

The  rule  established  by  the  eiitting  French  law — (ihii  nde,  which  was  to 
live  such  a  vent  to  Uie  natural  desire  topot$eiMkmd,y^fKMnatitrmU§hkhtM 
he  greater  number  to  anuuM  numied  Jbrtunes  in  preference  to  Umd  P**      ^ 

P.  466.—ODe  quotation  from  Mr.  Birkbedc  says, ''  that  the 
>eople  in  the  towns,  as  in  the  country,  are  growing  poorer  and 
>oorer — that  both  are  alike  rather  retrograding  than  progress- 
ng.''  The  very  next  quotation  from  M.  Laffitte,  p.  469, 
Jraws  a  marked  distinction  between  the  people  of  the  towns 
ind  the  country,  and  says  that  the  people  of  the  towns  are 
ill  that  they  should  be  for  the  time  at  which  they  live. 

*'*'  The  people  in  the  towns  are  rather  retrogade  than  pro- 
jrcssive." — Birkbeck, 

**  The  manufacturer  of  our  towns  is  as  much  at  his  ease,  as 
aduslrious,  and  as  able,  as  a  man  of  the  times  ought  to  be.*' 
-  Laffitte. 

M.  Laffitle^s  asscrdon,  in  respect  to  towns,  anniliilates  Mr. 
tirkbeck's :  but  M.  fjaffitte's  assertion  in  respect  to  the  country, 
|uoted  p.  167,  as  an  excellent  authority,  is  pretty  well  contra- 
licted  by  Mr.  Maciilloch  himself,  p.  465.  These  are  the  two 
cnlences  : — 

'*  Our  agriculture  ih  as  poor,  as  iguoraut,  as  in  the  days  of 
t^udality/^ — .17.  Laffitte. 

^'  That  the  couditiou  of  the  agriculturists  of  Frauce  has,  ou 
be  whole,  cousiderably  improved  since  the  revolution  (1789), 
eems  certain  /" 

It  is  ouly  by  contradictions  that  we  could  be  prepared  for 
;ie  statements  which  follow,  and  which  really  seem  selected 
)v  the  purpose  of  startling  all  belief. 

*  Mr.  Macculloch  may  i»ay  that  these  two  teatrndeit  apply  difiercDtty ;  that 
I  the  one  cane  he  alludes  t«»  the  passiun  of  the  son,  which  will  he  to  cultivate 
mil;  in'the  other,  to  th«>  cleHire  of  the  father,  which  will  he  to  save  money. 

Rut  if  a  man  is  a  falhrr  at  thr  rlohc  of  his  career,  he  b  also  very  frequently 
father  at  (he  coromencement  ol  it. 

Either,  then,  thr  rlrsire  to  save  money  for  hhi  children,  will  influence  his 
loice  ot  jifr.  '  I  the  (1<  :iiir  to  po^css  land  will  affect  bis  savin}:  money  for  hi.s 
•  ildrrn. 
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Isl.  ' '  Tbe  effect  uf  the  present  law  fills,  and  will  fill,  the  eoantrj  wItt  a 
wretched  population,  destitute  qftke  deitire  ofritingmike  worid.* 

2nd.  *'  It  is  said  by  the  admirers  of  the  French  law  of  fDCcetsiony  thai  il 
has  introduced  peace  into  families;  that  the  insolent prerogatlfe of prteogr- 
niture  being  abolished,  the  children  look  upon  each  other  et  brolhen,  aid 
entertain  the  warmest  affection  for  iheir  parents.  *" '  lit  ponil  tf/mti^  A— wm, 
H  hat  had  a  prcciaeljf  oppoiite  ^ect.^* 

Now,  I  will  ask  any  Frenchman,  Carlist,  Lonis-Philippist, 
or  Republican,  whether  two  statements  more  contrary  to  bet 
could  be  made  than  the  two  I  have  quoted  ? 

What! 

'^  The  French  destitute  of  the  desire  of  rising  in  the  voridf 

Even  31.  Giron,  in  his  very  able  publication  from  whidi  Mr. 
Macculloch,  though  he  does  not  allude  to  this  authority,  woild 
seem  to  have  borrowed  some  of  his  arguments  and  opinions^ 
even  M.  Giron,  in  his  very  able  publication  againMi  the  dmste 
of  property,  says — *^  Cela  fait  que  chacun  vent  viwre  comiK 
il  a  vecu  chez  son  p^re  :'*  *  a  fair,  though  not,  perhaps,  an  ei- 
cessive  stimulus  to  industry !  but  without  quoting  authorities, 
which  on  this  point  would  be  innumerable,  I  beg  any  one  to 
go  into  a  village  in  France;  what  will  he  see  there? — tbe 
peasant  devoted  to  the  hope  of  purchasing  a  piece  of  land,  or 
extending  that  which  he  possesses. 

Into  a  town  of  France — what  object  meets  his  eyes?  The 
young  adventurer  packing  up  his  small  bundle,  and  starting,  ibr 
Paris,  where  he  hopes  to  be  minister,  as  Thiers;  or  marshal, 
as  Lannes;  or  first  consul,  as  Bonaparte. 

Where  is  the  man  who  goes  to  the  bureau  de  la  guerre^  aid 
hears  of  the  crowds  of  volunteers,  sixty  thousand  on  one  ooet- 
sion,  rushing,  to  the  standard  of  France  on  the  slightest  whisper 
of  its  being  unfurled. 

Where  is  the  man  who  goes  to  Paris,  and  converses  with  oee 
of  the  three  hundred  and  forty  high  public  functionaries — ^with 
one  of  the  four  hundred  and  ninety  persons  in  the  law — ^witk 
one  of  the  one  thousand  one  hundred  and  forty  members  of  the 
Institute  and  the  University — with  one  of  the  eighteen  thoe- 
sand  four  hundred  and  sixty  clerks — with  one  of  the  nineleai 
thousand  soldiers — with  one  of  the  forty -seven  thonsudsts- 

*  Evrrv  one  wirih«*B  to  live  m  he  baa  lived  with  kia  fiitker. 
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denbi;  ay,  and  1  will  eveu  say,  with  nae  of  the  two  Itundred 
and  ninety  thousand  of  ibe  working  classes  in  ihal  metropolis, 
— where  is  llie  man,  who  has  ever  spoken  to  any  of  the  per- 
sons, forming  these  vast  bodies  of  active  and  euleiprizing  men, 
who  will  (ell  you  that  the  evil  from  which  France  at  pi-esent 
suffers  is,  a  carelessness  to  rise  in  the  world;  ao  indiHerence 
lo  any  kind  of  dislinction  ? 

And  now  for  the  peace  and  affection  which  the  present  law 
has  introduced  into  families  1  I  will  merely  say,  that  one  ofthe 
effects  of  this  law  Las  been  actually  a  change  in  the  Freocb 
language.  The  father  formerly  said  "  thou"  to  his  son  as  he  did 
his  servaai;  the  son  now  uses  the  singular  pronoun  (o  his 
father  as  be  does  to  his  friend. 

To  any  one  who  knows  the  force  of  the  singular  pronoun 
in  French,  the  example  1  give  will  he  sufficient  proof  of  the 
assertion  1  fearlessly  make; — viz.  that  the  most  lemarkahie 
change  has  taken  place  since  the  revolution  of  1 78fl,  in  fa- 
mily intercourse  and  friendship.  Even  while  I  have  been 
writing  these  pages,  numerous  instances  have  occurred  within 
the  circle  in  which  I  have  been  living,  of  that  good  will  between 
brothers,  which  arises  from  their  equality,  and  that  filial  conli' 
dence,  and  alTeclIonate  familiarity,  between  parents  and  their 
children,  which,  spring  naturally  from  mutual  indep«Ddence.  * 

Thus,  I  have  ventured  to  show  some  of  the  contradictions, 
and  to  contradict  some  of  the  statements,  of  Mr.  Macculloch.  1 
now  approach  his  authori'ien- 

And  first,  in  respect  to  authorities — when  wo  quote  writers, 
(the  writers  of  another  country  more  especially),  it  seems  lomC, 
that  we  should  observe  certain  rules — for  instance: 

Wc  should  stale  the  character  and  weight  of  the  persons  from 
whom  we  quote. 

Wc  should  make  some  allusion  to  the  fact  of  other  writers,  of 
equal  character  and  weight  (if  such  be  tbti  caso),  being  of  B 
contrary  opinion. 

We  should  cite  no  work  partially,  so  as  to  give  an  idea  that 

*  In  some  depBrlineDU,  !■>  liir  ilui'irtiuvul  uf  Ir  Cnrreui  far  in>tuir*, 
where  tliecastomoTraTOiiriiig  tin' clricut  child  prrtaili,  ibe  ttniatral  diffirreni'a 
ii  remarkable  ip  the  munen.  nl'  the  inhnhilind ;  anil  I'liud  ara  tttn  firt. 
petuated  from  brolhen  to  their  il'icrnilaDls. 
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its  author  ih  more  favourable  to  our  own  opiDion  than  he 
really  is. 

Now,  in  none  of  these  respects  do  I  find  Mr.  Maocnilodi  fo 
fair  and  candid  as  a  person  of  his  weight  and  reBpectability 
ought  to  be. 

The  principal  authorities  he  cites,  are  : 

M.  Rainville,  secretary  to  M.  de  Viildle,  a  protege  of  (be 
Jesuits,  and  anxious  to  bring  back  the  old  system. 

M.  de  Bonald,  a  man  indeed  of  ability,  but  a  royal  and  re- 
ligious enthusiast. 

M.  Laffite,  who  I  think  would  be  found  not  hostile  to  (be 
French  law  of  succession,  though  he  may  find  fault  with  the 
backwardness  of  French  agriculture. 

The  Due  de  la  Rochefoucault,  who  rather  blames  the  mad- 
ness with  which  land  was  seized,  in  the  smallest  diviaionSy  at  a 
particular  period  (the  revolution  of  89),  than  the  general  systen 
of  dividing  property  by  bequest  under  ordinary  circumstances. 

But  give  these  authorities  all  the  weight  you  can  desire — are 
there  no  authorities  which  counterbalance  them  ? 

Monsieur  Rov,  \ 

u         (if  Mold,  I       The  moit  practical,   bimi 

Decazes,  >         moderate,  and  able  slale»- 

Pasquier,  I         men  in  France. 

(Je  Talleyrand, «  / 

Then  Messieurs  de  Morel  Vendee,  ('harles  Dupin,  -{-    Lonol, 
and  a  long  list  of  others,  who,  to  use  Mr.  Alacculloch^s  e\- 
pression,  ^^  might  be  multiplied  to  any  extent.'*     Are  not  ihe^e 
more  important,  as  French  authorities,  in  favour  of  the  law  ol 
division  than  any  that  have  been  cited  against  it  P 

There  remain  Mr.  Kirkbcck  and  Mr.  Young,  English  au- 
thorities.    Mr.  BirklM^ck's  pamphlet  is  a  very  curious  one,  and 

'  See  the  speech  ui'  Miralu-au  tbat  lie  read  in  the  NationtI  AMenM) 
.i^ainst  auhfctilbtioDB. 

f  La  di^iNion  dea  pruprieleK  qui  hVni  optrt-e  Kur  toaa  lea  poiaU  d«  Irrn- 
loirc,  .1  prodiiit  uotf  alsiiiKt'  pins  iinifriritit-nifnt  rcpundue;  die  a  damme  Aet 
moyons  dr  i)i«'ii.e(rf  o(  k\v  haiilc  u  lit-iiucoup  df  ruiiiilk'a  qui  nVn  jnuis»aifai 
point  dauN  uiit*  opoquc  aiiU'iit'ur* .  l>'uo  .lutri.  coU  /<>  /'H'jrts  lie  ruidaMii' 
•mt  prornit^  dti  travail  a  licauvitnp  tlVii\riiTri.' 

I»    in. — Forres  Pniductivc.;  cl  i'ouiHitn  lalts. 

So  apfain— Kn  ritntcmpl-inr  |. -^  inmi' iim>  piit::ii  >  qii^    I.1  Tranrr  a  fiif  t 


» 


;i 
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resembles  greatly  Mr.  Cobbetl's :  and  now  I  niusl  ootice  Mr. 
Macculloch's  first  and  principal  quotation!  He  cites  a  long 
passage  i"  /"'"'j/'  '*/'  '/*''  wretched  comlition  of  the  Prenph, 
from  pages  34  and  35.  At  the  end  of  this  passage  he  slops. 
But  is  the  sentence  slopped  ?  No ! — tbe  immediate  words  ibat 
follow  are,  //p(  theji  fllie  Freiirh  )  m-cm  hnppii-r  ihiin  we 
nif." 

And  then  oonliuutng,  "  bt'in^  much  on  a  level  among  them- 
selves, and  possessing  tm<m^h  to  !>upply  their  temperale  wants, 
thvij  feel  no  degradation.  Wc  spend  our  lives  in  painfvl  en- 
deavours to  advance  ourselveii  and  our  children;  having  no 
means  of  improving  their  condilioD,  they  submit  to  necessity, 
and  spend  their  lives  contentedly." 

I  do  not  accept  Itlr.  Birkbeek'a  opinion  as  a  decisive  one;  — 
bis  pamphlet,  though  able,  contains  many  contradictions,  hul 
I  say,  "  Ought  any  one,  quoting  one  sentence,  in  proof  of  the 
French  people  being  mh'-rabU,  to  leave  out  liie  next  sentence, 
which  says  that  they  are  happif?"  II'  a  people  are  morally 
happier  by  being  materially  poorer,  (the  case  as  slated  fay  Mr. 
Birkbeck,)  it  is  as  interesting  to  the  statesman  and  the  legislator 
to  know  that  this  people  is  happy,  as  it  is  to  know  that  this  people 
is  poor. 

But  I  just  wiah  persons  to  see  what  kind  of  authority  Mr. 
Birkbeck  is,  for  "  the  prominent  evils  in  ibe  social  eoiulilion  oi 
the  pe<^le  of  France." 

At  the  very  entrance  of  this  gentleman  into  France,  be  ex- 
claims at  once,  p.5, "  There  u  more  apptaroHce  tjfenJoifmeHt 
and  le*»  t>J'  positive  snfferinfl  thmt  I  ever  beheld  before,  or 
had  any  conception  of. 

P.  II. — "  Every  object  denotes  prosperity  and  comfort.  Since 
I  entered  the  country,  I  have  been  looking  in  all  directions'  tot 
the  ruins  of  France ;  for  the  horrible  effects  of  the  revolMion, 
of  which  so  DiiM^  is  said  on  our  side  of  the  water ;  but  IuImA 
ol  a  ruined  country,  1  ieefieUt  Hffhhf  cnltnated  aai  towwa 
fidl  of  inhabitants. 

"  No  houses  tumbling  down  or  empty — no  ragged,  wiiMh6dr 
looking  people!  ,  ■  ." 

"  I  have  inijuircd,  and  every  body  aanmreB  me,  that  agrioal- 
Uu-c  has  heeii  'in/')"riiifi  mplithi  for  the  last  twcntj-fivc  yenrs; 
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Ihat  the  licbes  and  comforts  of  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  havf 
beefi  doubled  since  that  period;  and  that  vast  improvement  hsi 
taken  place  in  the  condition  and  character  of  the  comiooa 
people.  On  my  first  landing,  I  was  struck  with  the  respectable 
appearance  of  the  working  class ;  I  see  the  same  marke  of  eos- 
fort  and  plenty  wherever  I  proceed.  I  ask  for  the  wielcM 
peasantry,  of  whom  I  have  heard  and  read  so  much;  but  I  am 
always  referred  to  the  revolution ;  it  seems  they  vanished  /Acs.** 

Again — p.  22. 

^^  The  labouring  class,  here  is  certain  mtich  higher  cm  the 
social  scale  than  with  fts.  Every  opportunity  of  collecting  infor- 
mation on  this  subject,  confirms  my  first  impression  that  there 
are  very  few  really  poor  people  in  France.  In  England,  a  poor 
man  and  a  labourer  are  synonymous  terms;  we  speak  familiarly 
o(  the  poor  J  meaning  the  lahourxnfj  clann;  not  so  here.** 

But  you  will  say,  '^  Mr.  Birkbeck's  evidence  may  still  be 
against  the  division  of  property,  and  he  may  attribute  this  pros- 
perity to  some  other  evident  cause."  Just  hearken  to  the  see- 
tence  following  that  I  have  just  quoted  1 

^'  I  have  now  learnt  enough  to  explain  this  diflerenoe;  and 
having  received  the  i^mne  information  from  EVEar  quarter  ^ihitm 
is  no  reason  to  doubt  its  correctness." 

^^  The  national  domains,  consisting  of  the  confiscated  estates 
of  the  church,  and  the  emigrant  nobility,  were  exposed  to  sale 
during  the  pecuniary  distresses  of  the  revolutionary  government, 
in  small  portions^  for  the  accommodation  of  the  hwesi  order* 
of  purchasers,  and  five  years  allowed  for  completing  the  pay- 
ment. This  indulgence,  joined  to  the  depreciation  of  assignals, 
enabled  the  poorest  description  oj'  persons  to  become  fno- 
prietorn^  and  such  they  are  almost  universally;  possfssing; 
from  one  to  ten  acres.  *" 

^'  And  as  the  education  of  the  poor  was  sedulously  promoted 
during  the  early  years  of  the  revolution,  their  great  advanee  is 
character,  as  well  as  condition^  is  no  mifsteryj** 

It  will  l>if  iwen  that  bere  ihe re  is  another  contnulictioB  is  Hit.  Mmn^ 
loch^tf  authoritips : 

Mr.  Rirklierk  gri^en  thr  \»'ry  hU(p  oCthingh  whirh  folluwed  thv  i«%«l«tiM 
«f  A9  (whirh  the  Due  <le  U  Rnrhrfouraiilt  Kpoke  oT  u  •■  ml),  M  H  m^ 
mntafi^f*. 
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I'.  SO, — Prom  St.  I'ierre  lo  Moulins — the  lower  daises  ap- 
penr  IfHn  oumfurlable  -,  au  uld  cu<;losed  country,  which  probaUy 
furniehed  no  Ktnatl  iillnimenln  for  the  poor,  on  the  sale  of  Uie 
oational  domains. 

"  I  liad,  as  I  sugpecled  Jrom  their  appearance,  thatyeir  ol 
ihe  peasantry  here  ai-e  proprietors" 

P.  51.  MoDtpellier. 

"  From  Dieppe  to  this  place,  we  have  seen  scarody  a  work- 
ing animal  whose  condition  was  not  exc^enL  Oxra,  boriM^ 
and  now  mules  and  asses,  fat  and  well-loaJ(ing,  but  not  pam- 
pered. This  looks  Uke  prosperity.  And  when  I  Add  that  we 
have  not  seen,  among  the  labouring  people,  one  such  famidnd, 
worn-out,  wretched  object,  as  may  be  met  with  la  every  partMh 
of  England,  I  had  almost  said  in  every  farm ;  this,  tn  a  country 
so  populous,  so  entirely  agiicultiural,  denotes  real -prosperittf. 
Again,  from  Dieppe  to  this  place,  I  could  not  eai^  point  oirt 
an  acre  of  waste,  a  spot  of  land  that  is  not  induttrioutly  culti- 
vated, though  not  ahoayt  well,  accortUitg  to  imr  nofjoiw."  * 

Will  any  one  believe  that  this  is  the  writer  whom  filr.  Mao- 
culloch  cites  in  an  isolated  passage  as  an  authority  for  "the 
prominent  evils  in  the  social  condition  of  France  ?"  ■]- 

I  proceed  to  the  other  English  author,  on  whose  opinions  we 
are  told  to  rely. 

"  France  is  threatened  to  be  overpowered,  not  only  with  a 
redundant,  but  with  a  potatoe-feeding  population,"  (p.  480); 
"  by  persevei'ing  in  this  system  (the  division  of  property),  it 

■  ■'  France,  so  peopled,  to  cuUivaitd,  DIodcralel;  (axed,  withoDt  paper 
mnaey,  uitliouf  tilheii,  wilhont  pour-ratci,  almolt  unf JtMif  pour ;  with  excel' 
l«nt  roads  in  eierj  direclion,  led  oveiflowiog  vitb  coni,  ud  wioe,  end  oil, 
must  W  and  really  is  a  rich  coonlry.     Yel  thtrt  are  few  rich  imiiBiiitaUg.'' 

t  Thvreix,  faoHCier,  iatheAppcDdixtO  llie  Secund  Edition  of  Mr.  Birk. 
brck'i  work,  a  vialeut  attack   ii|>un  tbe  ab<jijj<ii  i  il<  .-^i.-ati>.  i>u 

accouDt  i.f  ibe  manner  in  wbicl'  infill  atfi>l  i!..   .-..  l,.  n.  r  ,. hut  not  k 

word  in  proof  of  lliis;  nor  dote  U  once  Wriki;  tiii.i  io  Lis  (>raciir"l  xliiCfViitioiit 
previously ;  it  comM  ■■  an  after  suKgcstiuo  from  a  correepoDdrnt— perhap* 
Mr.  Maccullucb  hlniself.  Bnl  Mr.  Uirkheck  bei  beio  gone  Dpon  lb*  tulwar 
idea,  tliai  property  will  go  on,  under  llic  I'reDcli  law,  indeliiiilelj  ditiiliog.  1 
■ball  sbnw  tliat  such  i*  not  tbt:  case  pn-wntly.  But  wbat  Mr.  Murcalloch 
maintains  i».  that  at  tLe  time  Mr.  Rirkheck  wrote,  thi-  Diviiiun  of  Properly 
had  been  faalelul.  He  qaotea  Mr.  Birkbeck  to  proti  tbia,  and  tie  whole 
nf  .Mr.  Birktwck's  book,  with   llie  tjaefliati  o(  «M  paiaaee.  >■  DDtorioutly 
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will  soon  exceed  the  populousness  of  China,  where  the  potrid 
carcasses  of  dogs,  cats,  rats,  and  every  specie!  of  vermiD  and 
lilth,  are  sought  after  with  avidity,  to  sustain  the  wretches  hon 
onlv  to  be  starved." 

Alas ! — for  a  long  time  the  poor  Frenchnuin  has  beea  painted 
with  a  frog  on  his  plate — but  now  he  is  to  eat  all  lnmd»  of  fillh 
and  vermin ! 

Is  it  any  consolation  to  know  that  this  was  progneaticaled  In 
Mr.  Young,  upwards  of  forty  years  ago  ?  That  the  system  of 
which  he  complained,  a  system  which  had  immemorially  p^^ 
vailed  in  many  parts  of  France  without  quite  producing  tboic 
disastrous  effects,  has  not  only  been  persevered  in,  hot  enkigsd 
upon  since  the  prophecy  was  announced,  b  this  any  conso- 
lation? 

Mr.  Macculloch  answers,  **No! — if  such  was  Mr.  Yomg*i 
opinions  in  1 789 — how  much  more  reason  would  he  have  br 
coming  to  such  a  conclusion  now,  when  almost  all  the  large 
estates,  then  existing  in  the  country,  have  been  broken  up,  and 
the  succession  of  small  patches  generally  regulated  hy  law.** 

Is  Mr.  Macculloch  right  ?  * 

There  was  a  philosopher  who  once  predicted  that  if  a  comet, 
which  was  then  making  its  appearance,  were  to  continue  vi- 
sible for  three  weeks,  it  would  destroy  the  world ;  the  philo- 
sopher died,  and  the  comet  continued  visible  for  six  weiks  in- 
stead of  three,  and  the  world  was  not  burnt.  The  people, 
who  are  ignorant,  said,  *'  if  the  philosopher  were  alive,  he 
would  sec  he  had  been  mistaken/'  ^^  Mistaken,"  said  another 
philosopher,  the  defunct^s  friend,  *^my  friend  predicted  that  the 
world  would  be  destroyed  if  the  comet  lasted  three  weeks,  hov 
much  more  reason  would  he  have  to  declare  that  the  world 


"  Supp(»»e,  reader,  that  you  lay  it  down  as  a  priBciple  tliat  Mjr  caaM  will 
prodare  the  most  deplorable  effectf.  Sappose  that  cm«w  derelopt  sad  er 
lendM  ifMplf  prodi)^ioDsly,  and  that  it  prndacet  none  of  the  effeets  pffedictcd- 
doeH  it  not  neem  aa  clear.  \\m  that  Scotland  in  on  the  north  side  of  the  Tvctd, 
that  your  cause  having  increased,  and  none  of  yonr  effsctii  ha?nig  beeo  pf«- 
duced,  thiit  yon  have  g^atly  exaggerated  the  inflnenre  of  yovr  caaae  ? 

If  the  people  of  France,  instead  of  eating  filth  and  vermiD  is  I8S4,  liveasrh 
better  than  they  did  in  17H9,  and  that  the  land  ( the  terrible  diviMM  of  wUrk 
Has  to  have  driven  them  to  such  extremity)  has  been  still  nore  diTidcd,  wi«U 
you,  A  gloomy  pmphrt  in  17K9,  have  been  confirmed  f»r  ahakeo  io  toot  prr- 
airtionsiii  IHIU   > 
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would   be  ck^lroyetl    now,   when    llie  couict   liu 
weeks!'" 


CHAPTER  Xlll. 

TInw  lu  Property  Ulikrljr  In  go  on  DiTiding—Whal  the  Uw  r<>»pec ting  lbs 
DiTisioD  or  Proprrtj  in  France  ia— Table  of  PrnpiMtieDltlbjrrtpil  hi  thvLn  diI- 
Inn— Check*  lo  nitisiDO. 

Although  Mr.  Hirkbeck  and  olhcrs  have  seen  no  eupeuia) 
evils  from  Iho  tliviMon  vf  [irupcrly  in  France,  at  ii  cxUls  at  pre- 
sent, maDy>  and  Mv.  Itiikbeck  among  ibe  number,  have  ima- 
gined that  enormous  evils  must  ncreesurily  ensue ;  and  this, 
from  falling  into  the  vulgar  belief,  Ibat  lam)  will  goon  sub- 
dividiDg  ad  iii/initHai,  because  ihc  law  favours  Us  division. 
The  extent  lo  which  the  division  of  land  will  be  carried  is  ]>ro- 
bably  the  most  imporlant  part  of  the  subject  under  our  coa- 
sideralion. 

Now,  thfi'L-  are  two  mistakes,  which,  in  reasoRinn;  on  the 
conduct  of  mnakind,  we  are  equally  liable  to  comniil. 

"Men  ate  wholly  govern^  by  their  iatereM,"  Myauuie. — 
Exaggeration  ! 

"Men  are  not  governed  by  their  inte^eslB,  but  by  their  pas- 
sions," say  others. — Exaggeration ! 

Men  are  partly  governed  by  their  passions,  partly  by  iheir 
interests. — The  course  which  they  take  is  moally  a  compnuuise 
between  the  two. 

"Oil  il  aura  benefice  ii  diviser  les  terres,  le  worcellemeBt 
aura  lieu,  loutefois  jusqu'au  point  seulement  ob  ion  axcte  don- 
nei-ait  de  la  perte  ;  et  iJk  ou  il  y  aura  avantage  &  ne  poin(  diviwr, 
oil  m^me  h  accrotire  la  piopnete,  la  conservation  ou  I'agglo- 
nlcratioQ  se  praliquei-onl,  et  cela  tamt  fd'tV  y  amra  b^ntfiee  d 
h  fairer  '—J*,  de  Morel  VencU.    ' 

'  "  Where  there  is  u  ad«Bnt>g«  in  diTuUDg  IuhI,  iIm  di*UM  wiH  take 
place  :  only,  hnwcver,  to  lliU  point  whan  id  ascMi  will  inrirfu  Imb;  tmi 
there,  where  it  will  be  adTanlageoiis  not  to  difidt  ar  Maa  tit  laewtw  ■  pro- 
perly, lh'>  ciiOHervnliiin  ortlie  agslonieration  will  take  pltM.'' 
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This  is  a  charmiDg  theory ;  but  rather  too  efaaraiiiig  to  he 
precisely  true. 

^' Le  morcellement  des  terres  crotl  en  raison  gfomitriqne: 
chez  les  petils  proprielaires,  ce  inal  se  fait  sentir  &  la  premMre 
generation:  chacun  cependant  reste  attache  k  la  petita  fractioi 
de  propriete,  et  se  tourmente  pour  en  tirer  une  chAive  wb- 
sistance  qu'ilaurait  g^gneeavec  moinsde  peine  et  plus  de  proGt 
dans  une  autre  profession.  II  meurt  jeune/  et  ne  poavant 
vivre,  lui  et  ses  enfans  de  sa  propriete,  il  ravage  celle  de  so 
voisins.^f — M.  de  Bonald. 

This  is  a  most  deplorable  picture,  which  would  undoubtedly 
be  correct,  if  men  were  wholly  indifferent  to  existence,  and 
the  comforts  of  existence,  and  likely  to  submit  to  hard  labour, 
starvation,  and  early  death,  when,  by  a  change  of  system,  they 
could  support  themselves  happily  alive  to  a  good  old  age. 

Property  will  not  cease  being  divided,  just  at  the  nuMneH 
most  advantageous  to  the  pecuniary  interest  of  the  proprieCor 
— because  he  is  proud  of  the  possession  of  property ;  neither 
will  it  go  on  dividing  to  an  infinite  extent — because  he  is  sen- 
sible to  the  necessities  of  life. 

Where  the  law  favours  the  division  of  landed  property,  it 
will  be  divided  perhaps  more  than  it  ought  to  be ;  but  where 
the  law  favours  the  agglomeration  of  land,  it  will  also  be  agglo* 
meratcd  more  than  it  ought  to  be.     No  system  is  perfect. 

There  is,  however,  this  difference  between  the  two  systems: 
— in  one  case  the  small  proprietor  is  at  once  obKged  to  aimH 
don  his  estate  when  it  ceases  to  provide  for  his  subsistenee ;  in 
the  other,  the  great  proprietor  is  only  warned  io  decreeue  hif 
estate,  when  his  profits  diminish. 

But  let  us  see  what  the  French  law,  affecting  the  ditpfttal 
of  property,  really  is. 

After  a  parentis  death,  the  property  of  that  parent  is  to  be 
equally  divided  among  the  children,  with  this  exception — that 

"  Hill  life  is  increafieil  by  at  least  §even  yeara  since  the  last  kalf  ccatwy. 

I  '*  The  diviMion  uf  land  increases  ia  geometrical  propreaiioD.  Aaoif  ikr 
small  prtiprieturii,  the  t'^il  ik  felt  at  the  liritt  generation;  every  oae,  howeivr, 
remuinh  attached  to  his  little  fraction  of  land,  and  tormenls  hinaelf  ia  otdtf  t» 
derive  from  it  a  scanty  suhniBtence,  which  he  would  ha?e  gained  witk  leas  fMia 
and  more  profit  in  another  profemtion.  I'e  dies  young,  and  not  bring  able  to 
)l«e  Oil  iiisown  pni|>erly.  deniNiiU  that  of  hiH  neighbours.'* 
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(be  parent  baa  a  rig^l  to  leave  a  pari  (Penfant  (i.  r.  a  child's 
share)  to  any  child,  over  ani)  above  the  porlion  which  would 
come  to  that  child  fram  equal  parlilloa.  For  inslaoce,  if  a 
man  has  five  children,  he  may  leave  a  fifth  lo  the  one  he  pre- 
fers ;  if  three  children,  a  third ;  if  iwo,  a  double  portion. 

The  efTccts  of  this  ]aw,  aro : 

1st.  To  make  the  child  independent  of  bisfather^t  aversion, 
but  expectant  from  his  father's  love. 

2ndly.  To  make  the  parent  depend,  for  the  extent  of  hia 
power,  on  the  extent  of  his  family ;  and  as  the  greatness  of  the 
one  is  measured  by  the  snoallnesa  of  the  other,  a  powerful 
check  is  created  to  an  overabundant  population. 

Thus,  ibe  same  law  which  provides  for  the  support  of  ibe 
child,  provides  also  for  the  authority  of  the  father ;  and,  while 
it  (ends  to  the  division  of  property,  contains  a  principle  inlended 
for  its  limitation.  Nor  is  this  all ;  exactly  as  the  authority  of 
ibe  father  requires  strengthening,  the  limit  to  the  division  of 
property  becomes  more  strong. 

We  see  then  that  the  law  of  France  posaessea,  even  in  ita 
Idler,  a  notable  provision  against  the  miscbieb  which  it  is  con- 
ceived likely  to  produce.  But  it  is  not  only  in  the  letter  of  a 
law  that  we  are  to  look  for  its  effects — the  gpirit  of  a  law, 
which  iliff'uxen  property,  is  (o  give  a  desire  to  tacrea>e,  and 
lo  retain  pToperly. 

The  pauper  ^nd  the  be^ar  have  no  restraint  put  upon  ihur 
passions,  and  ihcy  propagate  their  species  with  the  reddessness 
of  men  who  have  no  hope  in  the  future,  and  only  one  present 
pleasure  to  enjoy.  The  peasant,  who  has  a  small  piece  of 
land,  lives  under  the  increasing  desire  to  preserve,  to  increase, 
and  to  transmit  that  land.  He  receives  four  acres  from  his 
father,  he  (oils  unceasingly  (ill  he  can  acquire  eight,  and  it  is 
not  often  that  he  increases  his  family  beyond  the  ratio  at  which 
his  property  has  increased. 

The  increase  of  population  in  France  has  not  only  been  laaa 
Uian  the  increase  of  population  in  the  other  great  countries  of 
Europe;'  it  has  been  less,  as  I  have  once  before  had  occuion 

*  Tliin  iloeii  nnl  quite  accord  with  Mr.  Yoaog'* progaoiticBlion. 
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to  observe,  than  (he  increase  of  every  other  species  of  pover 
and  wealth  in  France  itself. 

Annual  increase  of  population  : 

In  Prussia S7,087  indlfldiuU. 

Great  Britain 16,667         » 

Ixiw  Countries 18,379         » 

The  Two  Sicilies.     .     .     .  11,811 

Russia 10,527  u 

Austria 10,114         4 

Fram-c.  5,530         » 

Ck.  Di^in,  p.  35. 

Innoase  Annual,  in — 

Population J 

Horses I 

Sliccp I  •} 

( 'onsumption  indicated  by  indirect  taialion  3 

Dillo,  by  ortroi 3  J 

Operations  of  Industry,  as  by  patents.    .  3  * 

(yinulation,  as  by  post 3  J 

CumnnerGC,  as  by  Custonts 4 

Industry,  as  by  Coal 4 

Ditto,  by  Iron 4  i 

l)itl«),  by  the  Press i  1 

Ck.  Dupntf  Inlr.  itU. 

Iksides,  in  the  law  of  division  resides,  (o  a  certain  eiteit' 
the  law  of  union.  If  the  father  gives  a  portion  to  his  daqgllcr. 
the  son  i*eceives  a  portion  with  his  wife,  and  as  nuuriagcsii 
I'^rance  are  regulated,  in  some  degree,  by  interest,  what  goff 
iway  on  one  side  returns,  in  a  great  measure,  on  the  other. 

Among  the  old  nobility  who  rescued  any  property  from  tk 
rpvohition  of  1 789,  you  will  usually  find  that  property  ratkr 
to  have  augmented  than  diminished,  during  the  last  tireslv 
years. 

Among  the  peasantry  who  have  once  obtained  any  lair  per* 
tion  of  property  by  (lieir  toil,  yon  will  usually  find,  not  pcrhif 
the  identical  property  which  the  father  possessed,  bat  aprt- 
|>rriy  r(|iial  to  it  in  tlie  hands  oi  the  son. 

TlKM^asrs  where  |»roprrty  multiplies  its  divisions  are,  whcrr 
nnnv  now  propoi  ties  ^^tail  ii|>.  IVom  one  large  property  heis^ 
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sold.  But  as  even  in  these  cases,  the  persons  triio  purehase 
land  are,  for  the  most  part,  those  who  already  j[KN»e8B  it ; 
twenty  estates  are  increased  to  ten  that  are  created.* 

There  are  many  feelings,  then,  which  arise  from  the  dispo- 
sal of  landed  property  in  small  divisions,  which  are  in  them- 
selves inimical  to  its  indefinite  sub-division.  There  are  like- 
wise circumstances  directly  opposed  to  such  a  system  of  small 
divisions,  which  tend  to  moderate  their  excess. 

Any  person  travelling  over  France  will  observe,  though  the 
system  of  division  may  not  in  every  identical  instance  be  exactly 
regulated,  as  M.  de  Morel- Vend^  supposes,  by  its  advantages^ 
that  yet  it  is  carried  to  a  far  greater  extent  in  those  places,  and 
under  those  circumstances,  where  it  is  least  calculated  to  be  pre- 
judicial, or  most  calculated  to  be  the  reverse. 

As  in  vineyards  for  instance : 

Th6  quantity  of  land  in  which  the  vine  is  now  eulti^ 

vated hectares    2,017,667. 

The  number  of  Proprietors  .     .    .     .     2,174,019. 

Here  is  land  in  almost  its  extreme  division — but  whyP 

The  quantity  of  land  thus  cultivated  has  been  only  increased 
by  one  quarter  since  1788;  the  value  of  the  produce  has 
doubled. 

^^  Le  morcellement  des  terres  est  subordonne  aux  localit^s,^f 
says  the  Rapport  des  G^om^res  en  chef  du  cadastre.  Thus, 
in  some  places  where  division  is  not  disadvantageous,  property 
will  be  exceedingly  divided;  so  in  others,  where  great  division 
would  be  rniuous,  it  will  not  take  place.  Now  there  is  a  much 
smaller  portion  of  France  where  a  very  minute  division  of  pro- 

*  The  high  price  which  such  estates,  sold  in  small  lots,  prodaoe,hat  led  to 
two  false  conclusions.  Some  have  quoted  this  price  as  a  proof  tkftt  small 
pieces  of  land  produce  the  most  to  the  cultivator;  others,  as  an  eyidence,  that 
all  large  estates  will  soon  be  sold  in  small  lots.  Estates  sell  for  the  most  part 
in  8mal]  lots,  because  in  acountrj  where  there  are  only  small  fortanet,  there 
cau  only  be  competition  for  small  pieces  of  land. 

Ai)  large  estates  will  not  be  sold  in  small  lots,  because  that  passion  for  pro- 
perty, which  will  instigate  the  small  proprietor  to  buy  property  beyobd^iti  Tft- 
lu(%  induces  the  large  proprietor  to  keep  his  property  when  he  can  getaoffe 
than  its  value  for  it.  F*ew  estaies  arc  sold  in  France,  which,  for  some  reason 
or  other,  are  not  obliged  io  he  sold. 

;    Th<  tJl\lsion  ot  lands  will  vary  according  to  their  situation. 
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periy  is  possible,  than  where  a  teDdeiicy  to  agglonMnitkni  m 
prescribed. 

In  those  districts  where  great  raanufactures  have  raited  the 
price  of  labour  to  such  a  height,  that  it  is  impmrihlo  to  cahivate 
otherwise  than  by  the  plough^^in  the  forests,  in  (he  great  pMte- 
rages,  and  'Maudes''— in  those  countries  where  the  proprietor 
can  neither  sell  nor  transport  his  crops,  and  is  therefore  ohKged 
to  create  immense  flocks  wandering  over  inuneme  plains,  ii 
order  to  obtain  a  produce  which  transports  itself — in  aD  these 
districts,  forming  a  considerable  portion  of  France,  the  Decent} 
of  great  properties  is  instituted  by  a  law,  independent  of  man. 

Such  are  many  of  the  causes  to  which  we  must  attribalc 
what  at  first  sight  may  appear  a  phenomenon,  but  which,  ne- 
vertheless, is  a  fact,  viz. — 

The  very  slight  increase  in  the  division  of  the  soil,  notwidi- 
standing  the  law  seeming  to  favour  its  extreme  and  continued 
sub-division. 

In  1826,  when  "la  loi  d'atnesse''  was  agitated  in  France. 
and  an  attempt  made  by  the  ministry  to  institute  something  Eke 
a  system  of  primogeniture,  it  is  to  be  remarked  that  thegovera- 
ment,  although  pressed  on  all  sides  to  present  the  chambers  wiik 
some  statistical  proof  of  the  increased  division  of  landed  pro> 
perty  (a  proof  easy  for  them  to  procure,  and  which,  ibr  the 
departments  adjoining  Paris,  they  might  even  have  procnred 
during  the  time  that  the  debate  was  continued),  evaded  thede^ 
mand,  and  presented,  instead  of  authentic  (acta,  nothing  bat 
vague  and  desultory  observations. 

There  was  one  person  at  that  time  peculiarly  qnjJified  is 
form  a  just  opinion  upon  the  subject,  as  well  from  the  high 
ministerial  situation  he  had  lately  filled,  as  from  his  pecaliar 
attention  to  agricultural  pursuits,  and  the  political  moderatios 
for  which  he  had  always  been  distinguished.  In  a  speech  d^ 
livered  3rd  April,  M.  Decazes  gives,  as  the  result  of  his  ovi 
personal  and  practical  experience,  facts  exceedingly  diffiereit 
from  those  which  would  be  deduced  from  Mr.  Yonng^s  ui 
Mr.  RlaccuUoch's  theory. 

'*  Charun  do  noii»  pouvnit.  plus  ou  moins  ais^mcnl,  se  procnrer  ob  m«aA 
larilo  pour  Ic  g(»u>crnpmeui,  plus  dinirilo  ptMir  It^  imlhidiM,  noa  fom  0 
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toUUU  dF  la  Frnncs,  mait  pout  un  puliit  parlkuUer  qut,  one  toU  connu,  wr- 
litail  d'appr^iation  puur  le»  aulres. 

"  ie  I'ai  rait,  MeHieura,  en  partle  pauc  rarrondlucmenl  qui  m'esl  plut 
particuli^rcment  conns,  el  a  la  priwpfriifS  duquel  la  reeonnalssatice  ci  tout 
lea  MDiimens  de  la  nature  mo  cammaiuleni  de  porlet  ud  InUtft  plus  spiciil. 

"  A  no  petit  Dombre  pr£s,  loiu  lushabilsns  y  soni  prnprijlaires.  L'amour 
de  la  propriili  y  Mt  poussA  au  plus  haul  dogr6  ;  (hei  les  pirc»  comme  cbci  1m 
eoDuis ;  cbez  Im  rlcbea  comme  chez  les  piuvres,  elle  c»i  Ie  aeniiment  cl  bi 
bcMin  dominant. 

"  Le  partage  ^gal  dej  succcKiont  i  est  la  regie  la  plus  commune,  ct  la  plus 
B^nfrAle  :  U,  cumme  dam  la  majorlU  des  aulres  anon df (semens  dc  France, 
)m  pcKonnci  aisilea  j  disposcnt  rarement  de  la  portion  dlsponible.  Les 
cienples  en  jont  si  peu  Tr^quens,  que  je  n'en  sais  pas  uh  leul  auiour  de  moi, 
dui*  Bucune  classe  de  la  society,  les  pajsans  eieept^;  ct  pour  cein-cl,  ce 
n'esl  pai  dix  prfciput  ettller  qu'lU  digposent  lorsqu'lls  le  Tont,  mais  de  telle  ou 
telle  pi^cedc  terre,  detclle  ou  telle  quotil^  delcur  luccesslon  ;  nonparpr^ 
Jtmue  iabiluelte,  au  profit  de  leut  ainA,  mais  le  plus  sonvent  par  reron- 
KoiMtance  pour  celul  de  lean  enfans  qui  eit  resii  auprds  d'eui,  qui  a  parlogd 
Uon  travsui,  qui  a  teigni  Unr  eieiUttic. 

"  Eh  bieu  7  dans  cet  Bmindlisement"  (where  llie  division  was  most  likelT 
la  have  been  eicessiye),  "  lorn  gu'U  y  ail  ea  marcellcmenl  dans  les  douse 
ann^  qui  viennent  de  s'toiuler,  ity  a  ni  aggtamiration. 

En  1SI5.  lo  nombre  del  r61es  s'l^levall  it  qaarante-deui  mille  el  quelques 
cents;  en  1R!B,  par  uiic  dlminuiian  annuclle  el  successive,  ce  r.hiltrc  se 
rtduit  a  pris  de  quaranle  mille ;  de  sorte  que  raggloiiiinUoa  en  dls  uu  t  M 
de  deui  mille  eulei  envitoii,  ou  de  deux  quaranliimes. 

"  Je  ne  pretends  pas  qo'il  en  ait  t\t  sinsl  dans  lous  les  arrondiuemens  do 
rojaume ;  cepcndant  Ic^  autres  Tenseignemens  Isolds,  que  qaelqnea-nns  de  nbs 
collies  onl  eu  la  bonti  de  me  fournlr,  soul  loin  d'Ctre  conlralics  k  I'nemi^ 
que  )e  viens  de  citer."  * 

in  merely  wished  lo  have  (he  best  of  the  srgumeiit  over 
Mr.  Macculloch,  1  would  now  quote  his  own  statement,  vir. 
"that  in  1816,  there  were  10,414,121  taxable  properUes; 
and  subjoin,  on  the  autfaoriliefl  ofvaiions  publicists,  the  calcu- 
lation that  in  1830  there  were  about  10,000,200  of  auch  pro- 
perties. 

In  the  analysis,  printed  at  the  begiDDiDg  of  (his  work,  I  did 
give  such  a  calculation  derived  from  the  best  sources  then  af  B^ 
command;  but  owing  lo  the  kindness  of  the  French  ministry  of 
Finance,  I  have  since  been  able  to  prooura  a  very  valnable 

'  See  Appendix  fur  IruslalioiL 
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statement  of  the  changes  which  have  taken  place  at  three  differ- 
ent epochs  in  each  department. 

The  annexed  table  then  gives,  undoubtedly,  a  continued 
increase  in  the  division  of  land,  but  it  is  a  very  small  increasr, 
and  such  as  might  be  effectually  and  easily  counteracted. 

And  here  wc  should  carefully  distinguish  between  the  eqnal 
succession  of  property,  which  it  is  impossible — whatever  il!^ 
merits  or  defects — for  the  government  in  France  to  change, 
find  the  system  of  unnecessarily  cutting  and  clipping  up  pro- 
perties, which  it  is  not  only  pobsible,  but  necessary,  for  thr 
government  to  alter. 

P.  dies,  leaving  six  fields  and  three  children.  Is  it  necessary, 
in  order  that  P.'s  children  should  be  equally  provided  for,  that 
each  of  P.*s  fields,  as  it  now  frequently  happens,  should  be 
equally  cut  up?  ^     Certainly  not. 

This  is  a  cas^.  in  which  the  law  might  safely  interfere,  and 
check  a  subdivision  of  the  soil,  which  can  only  be  disadvao- 
lagcous,  without  affecting  the  division  of  fortunes,  which  is  ac- 
companied by  many  advantages. 

Besides,  a  wise  remission  of  the  ^tamp  duty  on  such  decd> 
as  were  required  for  the  coiisolidatiou  of  small  properties, 
would,  of  itself,  tend  greatly  to  destroy  those  oxtraordinan 
rases  of  subdivision,  which  sometinu's  exist  from  the  law  €\ai-( 
iiig  more  on  the  snio  of  a  patch  of  ground  ihan  it  is  worth  ( • 
the  purchaser. 

Again,  many  of  (lir  v\  Wa  lo  ho  complained  of  at  present  aeew 
likely  to  docroase,  nol  only  from  the  enlargement  uf  eslalca. 
tf  estates  enlarge* ;  but  from  other  causes,  if  the  division  oflani^ 
romain,  as  I  beiicvc  it  will  do,  unioli  what  it  is. 

As  tlti'  (KMSiuit  liecoiuos  more  intelligent,  he  will  heun 
iindci'staiid  tlir  naiure  of  his  proporly,  and  the  force  of  hi* 
means.  Instead  vifwidonin^  the  enclosure  of  his  field,  he  will 
deepen  the  nclin(\>«s  of  its  .surface,  .ind  if  he  is  soinetiuie>,  .1: 
present,  tallirr  iiidii<\-d  to  adtl  to  ir,-^  lililc  ^pnl  of  ground  lliai 
to  impiovr  it,  in  j>r:>[H)i  tun  to  tlir  rvtont  uf  his  error  will  I*- 


•  « 


y  U  ill'  rii>»it'«  \\i  I.I-  til        /'  ^  '■    ,/.-.    I  ■•/• 

I  •'  niiH«  I  ll-  III'  iii  •    I  •  I    .     )   ■:    (     li-      I     I       !   t    .1  ■    i     -'-ii   iii|i    I'M  t '    «!•   >  I 
I'll    'I I'    '■•'  /'*■'/■■/  '.I    /i      '.I    i...:n     ■   •  «  '•■  /    i".  •      r.i.'-. 
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ihe  beneficial  lesull  of  hi.s  expericncfl,  Vluicovur,  ttic  expc- 
ritnmlB  which  individuals  nre  incapable  of  allenipting,  il  n  (he 
duty,  and  will  probably  be  the  objeol,  u!  Ihc  public  adminiu- 
Iration  to  underlake. 

At  present  there  arc  two  experimental  farniB  supporlcd  by 
the  goverameDt  willi  this  inlention,  and  the  Dumbei'  should  be 
so  increased  at  to  apply  lu  ihe  different  voiiations  of  soil,  rli- 
mate,  and  vegeiaiion. 

Let  us  take,  then,  all  these  circunuIaDces  into  considoratiaq : 
— The  small  increase  io  tba  number  of  propertiet ,  dunug  the 
last  thirty  years,  under  every  circooutonoe  raost  favourable  b> 
their  increase — The  possibility  of  checking  such  increase  ky 
easy  and  paternal  legislation,  which  would  not  affisct  the  exist- 
ing law  of  succession — The  circumstances  which,  if  the  division 
of  land  remain  as  it  is,  or  were  even  to  progress,  woeld  diml- 
sish  the  evils  attendant  upon  it. 

Let  us  take,  1  say,  all  these  circumstances  into  eonaideratioo, 
and  I  think  we  shall  allow,  that  whatever  may  be  Ihe  evil  nsk- 
turally  resulting  from  the  anii-primogenital  law  of  FraBofl,  it 
is  not  likely  to  be  greater  twenty  years  hence  than  it  is  at  the 
moment  at  which  I  am  now  writing. 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

Il  I*  ihe  prrsenl  stale  of  Frmice  that  we  have  Ui  cuuidcr  wiUutot  ftan  for  the 
futore,  in  rfspecl  to  tlita  qnealion — Polly  uF  comparuoni  between  Fnsce 
And  KnglanJ,  and  France  and  IrelaoJ — A  nnall  Lcnee  differanl  irom  a 
small  Proprietor — A  bad  ajsten  of  agricaUnre  made,  by  energy,  a  good  oae 
— Mure  [lergODi  occupied  oa  Land  bj  iti  DiTJaioo  tbu  there  naeil  be'-Po- 
palalian  made  more  agricalturai — Hannfactnriog  Populatiuu  eouldend 
— Difference  between  the  courae  la  be  patned  in  Eoglattd,  and  advice  to  be 
given  In  France. 

It  is,  then,  the  present  state  of  prosperity  in  France  that  we 
have  to  consider,  w'llh  a  Judgment  no  longer  under  the  iofloenec 
of  thai  terrible  hobgoblin  of  indefinite  subdivision  by  which  we 
base  been  perpetually  alarmed  as  to  the  future. 
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Those  who'coDtend  against  the  existing  stale  of  proficity  ia 
that  country,  begin  by  telling  you  that  in  Englaad  landed  pro- 
perty is  agglomerated;  in  France  landed  property  if  divided; 
— that  England  is  better  cultivated  than  Franeey  sad  that 
therefore  the  agglomeration  of  landed  property  b  better  far 
agriculture  than  the  division. 

I  need  hardly  say,  that  it  is  impossible  to  derive  any  ac- 
curate result  from  a  mere  comparison  between  Finghnd  mi 
France. 

The  more  extensive  a  country  is,  the  more  variety  it  adnitf 
in  language,  character,  and  habits:  the  more  it  ia  deprived  o( 
natural  and  artificial  communications,  tbe  less  fikeiy  is  it  to 
adopt  and  circulate  improvements. 

'*  Quand  j'habitais  les  ports  de  la  Flandre,**  aaya  M.  Charia 
Dupin,  <^  et  surtout  ceux  de  la  Provence,  j*<tais  tonjonrs  Aoaae 
d*entendre  des  gens  du  pays  distinguer  lea  hommea  nes  u 
centre  de  la  France,  en  les  appelant  des  Fran^iots,  et  lea  traiter 
en  etrangers.  ***♦»*♦•  Loraqn^en  1825, 
1826,  je  me  suis  oocup6  de  procurer,  &  la  classe  ouvriire  de 
nos  d^partemens,  les  plus  simple  elemens  dea  scieaees  appli- 
quees  aux  arts,  je  suis  tombe  dans  un  etonnement  dont  j'aipeiie 
encore  k  revenir,  en  voyant  que,  sur  tous  les  pointa  de  nos  im- 
mense fronti^res,  h  Bayonne  ainsi  qu^k  Dunkerqne,  k  Stns- 
bourg  ainsi  qu'k  Quimper,  h  Montpellier  ainsi  qu%  Mnlhoosr, 
Tun  des  obstacles  les  plus  grands  que  les  profeaaeura  avaiest 
rencontres  s^est  trouve  dans  la  difficulte  de  faire  entendre  le 
langage  expressif  et  correct  de  la  langue  fraufaiae  h  dei 
hommes  qui  no  pensent  couramment  qu'avec  le  aeoours  dl- 
diomes  etrangers  ou  de  patois  barbares.**  * 

France  is  more  extensive  than  England,  admila  won  varie- 
ties in  language,  character,  and  habits,  is  less  amalgnwaled  by 
natural  and  artificial  communications  ;  it  ia  oonaequenlly  kn 
likely  to  adopt  and  circulate  improvements.  Whatever  dif- 
ference, therefore,  exists  between  the  agricnltnmi  abde  d 
England  and  France,  it  is  absurd  to  attribute  the  whokof 
that  difference  to  the  different  system  of  sucoeasion  In  iha  iv« 
countries. 

*  See  Appendix  fur  traiuflation. 
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Besides,  when  we  speab  of  the  dilTerciit  state  of  agriculture 
in  England  and  France,  we  must  not  forget  that  agriculture 
bas  been  encouraged,  in  the  first,  by  an  immeiise  prcmiuui, 
more  especially  during  the  war;  aod  that  it  bas  moreover 
owed  much  to  the  habits  of  speculation  and  expenditure  spring- 
ing from  an  extensive  commerce,  which,  though  not  entirely 
independent  of  our  law  of  inheritance,  are  certainly  not  incor- 
porate with  it. 

But,  if  a  comparison  between  England  and  France  is  of  little 
value,  a  comparison  between  England  and  Ireland  is  slid  more 
absurd.  Poor  Ireland  I  if  any  body  wants  to  show  that  this 
or  that  is  pernicious  to  a  state,  away  he  speeds  to  you  for  an 
example. 

*'  See  what  Catholicism  produces,"  says  the  Protestant ; — 
•'  look  at — Ireland  1" 

"  See  what  an  established  church  produces,"  says  the  din- 
penler ; — "  look  at — Ireland !" 

"See  what  a  centralized  legislation  produces,"  says  the  re- 
pealer;—" look  at — Ireland!" 

"  See  what  the  want  of  a  provision  agaiiut  mendioly  pro- 
duces," says  the  poor-law-syBtem-man ; — "  look  al — Ireland  I" 

"  See  what  a  division  of  land  produces,"  says  Mr.  Haccul- 
loch  ; — "look  at — Ireland  1" 

Unhappy  monopolist  of  misfortune — loo  true  is  it — my 
poor  sister  country,  that  we  may  always  turn  to  you  for  a 
calamity ! 

But  alas  1  if  we  wish  for  admonition,  let  us  look  for  it.  Dot  id 
any  part  of  your  condition,  but  the  whole.  The  driest 
scratch  becomes  a  gangrene,  when  the  blood  of  all  ibe  body 
is  corrupt :  and  it  is  ridiculous  to  talk  of  the  effects  of  ODe  mis- 
chief ia  a  state  of  society,  which  is  travailed  by  every  miscfaief 
under  the  sun. 

What  system  of  agriculture,  I  should  like  to  know,  would 
flourish  in  a  nation  planted  by  hostile  races,  and  severed  by 
contending  creeds ;  amongst  a  people  perpetually  engaged  iu 
plots  and  pillage  ?  If  the  same  system  of  agriculture  prevaileil 
in  France  and  in  Ireland,  the  elTccls  of  tlie  system  would  be 
different,  as  in  every  other  respect  the  two  Guunlrieit  differ. 
But  the  same  system  does  not  prevail,  and  never  did  prevail. 
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A  small  Icssoo  is  not  the  same  pei'son  as  a  tmall  proprielor ; 
the  system  of  subdivided  leases  has  all  the  erils,  and  Boae  of 
the  advaatages,  of  a  system  of  subdivided  propertiei.  There  is 
a  charm  in  the  word  ^'  own"  which  awakens  all  our  prudcace, 
and  stimulates  all  our  exertions. 

Let  us  have  no  comparisons,  then,  between  France  and  Eng- 
land, or  Ireland  and  France. 

There  are  reasons  of  themselves  sufficient,  not  that  agrical- 
tnre  should  deteriorate,  but  that  it  should  not  improve  eo  nuch 
as  it  otherwise  might  do,  under  the  law  of  inheritance  esta- 
blished and  popular  in  France. 

The  more  property  is  divided,  the  more  space  is  oocapied 
by  inclosures ;  the  more  property  is  divided,  the  more  space 
is  occupied  by  paths  and  roads,  by  which  the  diflerent  parcels 
of  land  are  to  be  approached ;  the  more  property  is  divided, 
the  less  liberty  exists  in  respect  to  crops ;  you  must  plant  at  tbr 
same  time  as  your  neighbours,  for  you  cannot  traverse  bis 
ground  after  his  crop  is  sown;  the  more  property  is  divided, 
the  less  means  are  afforded  for  accelerating  production  by 
cattle  and  machines ;  the  more  property  is  divided,  the  les» 
chance  is  there  of  any  person  being  able  to  indulge  in  those 
speculations,  by  which,  if  the  fortune  of  the  individual  be 
sometimes  injured,  tlie  industry  of  the  country  is  almost  al- 
ways improved. 

These  are  general  facts  composing  a  theory,  which  as  « 
theory  it  would  be  very  difficult  to  refute  ;  but  does  it  realize 
the  expectations  it  should  give  rise  to — in  the  case  belbre  ns  ? 

According  to  this  theory,  wherever  there  is  a  varj  laife 
property,  laud  ought  i  >  be  much  better  cultivated  than  it  is 
upon  a  very  small  ouc— and  yet — make  the  comparison  is 
France,  and  you  wii!  generally  find — as  I  have  said  is  the  ease 
in  Normandy — thai  ihe  very  small  property  is,  to  say  tlie  least, 
as  well  cultivated  as  the  very  large  one. 

According  to  this  theory,  the  more  the  soil  of  France  has 
been  divided,  the  worae  the  soil  of  Frauce  ought  to  be  culti- 
vated, and  yet  with  (lu*  division  uf  the  soil  tii  France,  hds  aii- 
\anord  the  .ir(  (»l  4'iilti\  ilioii. 


*     *  li'.lKs.iIlt  <    '-I   iM  :iiii  .    ,,    ^  ^.  «iiiit    iliili."  louU>  li>  il4to€t>j  It.*  C 


It  is  DOt  llinl  Ihc  itivision  of  prnporly  iltieir  Ik  favuiirabln  <o 
•  the  culUvalioa  u(  l»u(l,  but  that  it  in,  and  has  bcon,  itcconi' 
paDicd  by  circumslaDces  more  llian  siifficieDt  to  cuiiolerbalanoc 
llie  disad vantages  likely  to  proceed  from  il. 

Id  the  first  place,  we  must  aol  forget  that,  with  the  distinc- 
tion of  a  great  landed  aristocracy,  was  desti-oyed,  beyond  the 
possibility  of  revival,  all  (hose  feudal  privilcgeii  and  disastronit 
imposts  under  which  France,  before  the  revolution,  was 
weighed  down. 

Id  the  second,  wc  must  remember  that  every  thing  in.  s 
country  is  affected  by  the  presiding  spirit  of  n  uouDlry ; — the 
iadividual  receives  a  magnetic  force  from  tlie  imjiulse  that  ia 
affecting  the  Gommuaily.  /»  n  democract/  ((f' properly,  tl"' 
paur  jiTiiprielor  hn$  aueHtirifif  which  l/ie  f/rfal  pnipriflfi' 

Among  any  people,  this  would  he  the  OMC  ;  but  particularly 
among  the  French  ;  for  anions  (ho  French  llie  division  o! 
properly  lias  given,  lo  an  old  and  powerful  pas!>ron,  n  new  tinii 
proltlable  vent. 

Through  the  dark  slreeta  of  Pari«  rattled  Uie  «idUazoBed 
coach,  and  along  the  broad  road  to  VerMilles,  iwboMl  the 
splendidly  liveried  and  the  gaily  capariaoaed  equipages  of  the 
embroidered  and  brocaded  court ! 

How  was  the  vanity  of  the  great  proprietor  displayed  P  ia 
the  wanton  and  extravagant  expenditure  of  his  property ! 
How  isthe  vanity  of  the  small  landed  proprietor  dis[4ayed  ?  in 
the  daily  and  difficult  accumuUtton  of  his  prf^rty  I  The  hiw 
of  equal  succession  may  not  have  creal«d  a  now  MDtiBBettt,  bal 
it  has  engaged,  I  repeal,  an  aacient  one  ia  a  new  4ireotioni 
The  small  proprietor,  in  dciiance  of  tnany  rules  wbioh  eondeMB 
him  to  increasing  poverty,  struggles  on  to  increaaiog  wealth; 
his  land,  which  should  be  badly  cuUivaledi  is  well  cultivated, 
because  it  is  cultivated  witli  passion.  If  be  ought  not  to  be 
ahle  to  manure  it,  he  does  manure  it,  because  be  dreams,  biB 


iTiAliiiiiM  s'  fconi  ^rrriic*  ilah.*  nnt  plus  srindr  pmpMtian  qne  \»  popJmiti'.'* 
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lives,  he  breathes  for  it ;  because  he  coUeds  every  little  bit  of 
dung,  and  turns  every  little  bit  of  bone  to  edventage.  Ht 
rises  at  four  o'clock  to  cultivate  his  own  strip  of  gronnd, 
he  would  not  rise  till  six  to  cultivate  the  ground  of  m 
All  his  energies  are  developed  in  a  bad  system  of  agrieeltere, 
and  thus  it  becomes  a  good  one. 

I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  France  is  so  well  cohivaled  ai 
England — it  is  not  even  so  well  cultivated  as  it  might  be—tfill 
it  is  far  better  cultivated  than  any  mere  agrtGiikoral  theor; 
would  induce  us  to  suppose. 

**  But  by  the  division  of  the  land  more  persons  are  oeeepiel 
on  it  than  are  necessary  for  its  cultivation.** 

I  grant  it: — an  estate  in  the  possession  of  one  proprietor 
may  be  properly  farmed  by  ten  persons ;  but  if  this  estate  wen 
divided  into  fifteen  properties,  it  would  occupy  fiffiteen 
and  not  be  better  cultivated  either. — The  labour  of  five 
then  is  lost. 

The  population  does  not  produce  as  mudi  as  it  might 
this  is  the  fault  1 

A  beggar  was  taken  up  the  other  day  as  a  vagabond.  '^Hov 
do  you  gain  your  livelihood?"*  said  the  magistrate;  **Bf 
epilepsy,  please  your  honour,**  said  the  beggar. 

There  are  countries  which  live  in  the  same  manner ;  whkk 
draw  their  power,  their  riches,  their  force  from  the  convul- 
sions into  which  they  are  thrown  by  a  peculiar  oonstitntioo. 

The  disease  is  profitable ;  but  it  is  still  a  disease. 

The  greater  the  amount  of  the  population  in  every  eonalry. 
which  depends  wholly  for  existence  upon  the  labour  it  does  for 
others,  the  greater  struggle  will  there  be  among  that  popolatioB 
to  sustain  an  uncertain  existence ;  and  the  greater  effort  tk 
country  Vill  make  in  every  industry  by  which  capital  is  to  be 
increased,  and  labour  employed. 

A  people  in  this  situation  will  become  more  energetic — mon 
enterprising — more  productive — more  restlese — more  labo- 
rious— yet,  dark  by  the  side  of  the  picture  which  eahibits  tbc 
riches  and  activity,  will  come  forth  the  table  that  displays  ik 
crimes  and  the  misery  of  the  population ;  and  the  legislator  viU 
find  that  he  has  not  merely  to  consider  how  a     lion  may  k 
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made  mostweallhy,  but  how  the  pursuit  of  weaUb  may  be  made 
most  accordant  wilb  morality,  and  its  diairi  bill  Ion  most  com- 
palible  with  enjoymeul. 

ir  it  were  only  necessary  (o  coasider  the  riches  of  a  country, 
in  order  to  consull  ihe  prosperity  of  a  people,  what  would  be 
the  case  ? 

The  revenue  of  England  is  about  550  millions.  The  re- 
vemie  of  France  3^0  millions. 

The  revenue  of  England  then  is,  in  respect  to  its  population, 
double  the  revenue  of  France; — but  will  any  one  pretend  lo 
say  ihal  the  great  mass  of  the  people  are  twice  as  well 
off? 

Turn  lu  M.  Vilteueuve'n  utliiujatiou  I 

One  twentieth  of  the  population  (t.  e,  1,600,000  w 
32,000,000)  he  reckons  as  "poor,"  in  France. 

One  »ixtk  of  the  population  (t.  e.  3,900,000  in  23,400,000) 
as  poor,  in  England!!! 

Has  this  pauperism  been  diminishing? 

From  official  tables  laid  before  the  Houm  of  Conunom,  It 
appears. 

l80I,PopulationorEDgluid,    8,331.434 
1831,  ditto  13,009,338 

i.  e.  the  popiilalioD  increased  about  one-third. 

But  during  this  time  there  has  taVen  place  a  great  diOierenee 
in  the  value  of  money,  and  there  has  also  been  a  reduction  of 
(axation  in  many  of  the  common  articles  of  subsistence. 

Prices  iii  March,  1814,  aod  in  March,  1834. 

per  lb.  per  It, 

Moist  Sugtr.     .     .  lid.  B  i{d. 

Candles.       ...  I&  »  flj 

I'urk 15  •  7 

Soap 15  a  Oj- 

Itudcr 18  >  13 

Cheese 10  ■  8 

Lard IS  ■  ft 

.Salt,  per  buibel.     .  SI  i.  >  9*.  9d. 

Moreover,  we  must  note  an  extraordinary  improvenwil, 
e^ppi-ially  of  late  years,  that  every  one  practically  acquainted 
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with  the  subject  will  allow — in  the  administrative  economy  of 
the  poor,  ir  then  pauperism  had  increased  in  an  equal  ratio 
with  population  (i.  c.  by  a  third),  the  same  sum  which  wai 
applied  to  it  in  1801  would  more  than  suffice  in  1881. 

Is  this  so  ? — 

1801, 8369,504 

1831, 6,509^486 

Pauperism,  then,  instead  of  costing  nearly  as  much  as  is 
1801,  costs  nearly  double,  and  has  consequently  increased  is 
a  ratio  of  2  to  1  faster  than  population.  But  at  the  very  time 
that  the  poveily  of  the  country  has  been  making  this  frightfol 
advance,  its  riches  have  been  increasing  in  an  equal  d^ree. 
The  exportation  of  manufactured  goods. 

In  1803,      ....    ^22^2,102 
1831,      .  60,090,123 

^'  Ay,"  1  may  be  told — '*  the  poverty  has  been  increasing  is 
one  part  of  the  country,  and  the  riches  in  the  other.'* 

fiCt  us  see!  we  will  first  take  the  three  most  important  com- 
mercial and  manufacturing  districts,  in  two  of  which  wealib 
has  more  than  quadrupled  within  the  thirty  years  I  have  been 
referring  to, — has  poverty  decreased  ? 

In  Lancashire  :  Poor  raieM. 

In  1801,  the  poor  rates  amounted  to  £  148,282 
1  od  1 ,       .  2v3y82o 

In  Middlesex: 

In  1801, 849,200 

1831, 681,567 

In  Nottinghamshire  : 

In  1801, 44,220 

1831 72,717 

Now  let  ub  turn  to  the  agricultural  districtal  The  agri- 
vuUui(>  of  Kngland  is  more  advanced  than  the  agriculture  of 
I'ranrc,  and  the  more  perfect  agricultural  system  employs  a 
smaller  niinihur  of  hands  than  the  less  perfect  one. 

Ami  what  is  (he  ^(atc  ol  (he  agrieullural  population  in  Ea^- 
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laadP  What  ]»  ilicir  Mak'  in  Norlolk,  wliurc  ngriculliirc  n, 
perhaps,  brought  lu  ihc  greatest  pcrfeolion  i'  I  could  appeul  to 
an  abtn  pam|ihlei,  wrillen  by  a  (iractical  man,'  which  declares, 
that  unless  extensive  alteration  lake  place,  the  utter  annihilation 
of  all  property  will  be  the  con»^|uence  of  tlic  accumulatioo  of 
useless  poverty. 

But  if  I  Fullow  tiie  same  lost  I  have  hitherto  adopted,  a  (est 
which,  though  not  perfectly  accurate,  is  sufficiently  so  to  justify 
the  line  of  argument  I  am  pursuing.  If  I  fallow  this  test  in 
three  agricultural  counties — 

Tbcpoor  met  wcrv.  iHUi  Ih:ii. 

NoriM,     ^    .  f.iou,733       tnu.asT 

am«  *     ,  137,140  >ta,59S 

CAi(,t  SiM,M«        a4&,»i« 

Increase  <>/*  crime  in  these  six  counties : 

isn.  iBsi. 

Lancathirc,  1,963  8,35! 

MiJdletei,  1,713  S.SU 

iN'olllngtuiin.  .                          SSI  SU 

Norfolk.  SB2  54ft 

t:t9ei,  969  607 

Kent,  590  640 

looking  then  at  those  counties  where,  in  two  diffierent  luMS, 
the  principle  of  produdng  most  by  the  smallest  quantity  of  la- 
houi'  has  been  carried  to  its  greatest  perfection— the  experi-  , 
mcnt,  as  far  as  the  happiness  and  virtues  of  the  people  are 
conrcrncd,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  completely  suecesBTuI. 

Hut  one  of  the  great  objections  to  the  division  of  landed  pro- 
pcrty  is,  that  it  swells  the  amount  of  the  agricultural  population, 

"It  should  be  remembered,"  says  Mr.  Macculloch,  monrn- 
fiilly,  "(hat  Ihc  possession  of  a  small  piece  of  groimd  pvte  « 

Mr   RLrliarJiiun,  urilcyjud. 

i  Increase  or  population  ia  1801.  1831. 

NoUinRham,  ....  140,350  ithMU 

Lancashire 67«,7Sl  1.3S0,B64 

Miclillegei, 81S,IS9  l.33t),MI 

Norrolk, 169,733  nH),a57 

Es.',e\.            137,140  J79,S9» 

Kent ■     .  900,508  H45,S1X 
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feeling  of  independeace  to  a  small  capitalist  and  a  poor 
which  he  cannot  otherwise  experience:*' 


^'The  occupiers  of  small  pieces  of  ground,  though  umfctmhi 
almost  (singular  expression!)  in  a  less  comfortable  aitnatioo 
than  journeymen  tradesmen,  are  still  nevertbeleia  the  oljecto 
of  their  envy.** 

Terrible  thing !  the  occupiers  of  small  pieces  of  gronnd  an 
the  object  of  envy  to  journeymen  tradesmen  who  get  more  to 
<>at;  and  the  proprietor  actually  values  the  independence  of  hii 
situation  as  much  as  the  goodness  of  his  meal. 

Terrible  thing !  a  rural  life  is  more  agreeable  than  a  mana- 
facturing  one  ;'^ and  people  may  be  induced,  even  When  they  do 
not  gain  so  much  by  it,  ^*to  gratify  this  natural  inclination.** 

If  independence  be  an  object  of  envy — if  a  life  spent  among 
green  fields,  and  nourished  by  pure  air,  be  more  natural  to  tk 
perverse  inclinations  of  man  than  the  additional  three-half- 
pence a-day,  which  he  may  gain  by  having  no  independence, 
which  he  might  procure  amidst  the  putrid  atmosphere  of  a  daii 
and  crowded  workshop  in  the  pent  city — 

<^Woe  and  desolation!"  exclaims  the  disappointed  philoso- 
pher.— "  Had  I  been  God  Almighty,'*  said  Sir  Godfrey  Kneller. 
'*  how  much  more  beautiful  should  have  been  the  sons  and  the 
daughters  of  the  earth !'" — ''Had  I  been  God  Almighty,**  sajf 
>Ir.  Macculloch,'' how  much  wiser  should  have  been  the  genera- 
tion of  men ! — none  should  have  been  visited  by  the  miserabk 
thought,  that  there  was  any  joy  in  the  fair  sunshine,  health  ii 
the  fresh  breeze,  or  happiness  in  the  humble  cottage !  Had 
I  been  God  Almighty,  no  one  should  have  envied  a  man  his  oi- 
i'urtunate  independence,  or  believed  that  there  was  any  thi^g 
worth  having,  save  that  additional  three-halfpence,  whidi  ik 
journeyman  tradesman  is  so  ridiculous  as  not  to  prize  ahovf 
f!very  other  consideration  upon  earth." 

And  so,  in  all  discussions  which  take  place  in  England  onik 
rorn  laws,  on  free  trade,  on  the  agglomeration  of  landed  pro- 
perty, it  is  taken  by  one  ]>arty,  the  party  to  which  I  more 
rially  belong,  as  au  incontrovertible  maxim  that,  if  we 
ronfine   our  population  exclusively  to  towns  and  to 
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factures,  the  nation  must  necessarily  profit  most  considerably, 
because  it  would  produce  more. 

I  remember  a  gentleman,  a  person,  moreover,  for  whose 
good  opinion  I  have  much  respect,  exclaiming  in  the  House  of 
Commons,  that  he  wondered  how  I,  whom  he  was  kind  enough 
to  call  his  enlightened  friend,  could  be  of  a  different  opinion. 

My  opinion,  however,  if  I  may  presume  to  have  one,  is,  that 
a  nation  does  not  always  profit  most  considerably  when  it  pro- 
duces most;  my  opinion  is,  that  even  England,  though  espe- 
cially a  commercial  and  manufacturing  community,  has  other 
sources  of  greatness  beside  such  as  are  to  be  found  in  her  com- 
merce and  manufactures,  and  that  benefits  have  actually  their 
bounds,  which  it  may  become  dangerous  and  impolitic  to  pass.* 

I  see  the  advantage  of  collecting  a  population  into  towns,  but 
I  see  also  the  disadvantages ;  and  those  disadvantages  I  should 
dread,  if  any  unlimited  system  was  to  be  worked  out  to  an  ex- 
travagant extent. 

I  look  not  merely  to  the  momentary  production,  but  to  the 
health  and  happiness  and  character  of  a  people,  on  which,  let 
us  rest  assured,  depend  a  nation^s  prosperity. 

FACTS   AS   TO   THE   UNHEALTHINESS    OF 
MANUFACTURING   TOWNS. 

='-         "  He,  whose  duty  it  is,"  says  Dr.  Kay,  in  speaking  of  the  vi- 
-:      sitation  of  tbc  cholera,  **•  to  follow  the  steps  of  this  messenger 

—  of  death,  must  descend  to  the  abodes  of  poverty,  must  frequent 
the  close  alleys,  the  crowded  courts,  the  overpeopled  habita- 

T.  lions  of  wretchedness,  where  pauperism  and  disease  congregate 
~~  round  the  source  oj^  social  discontent  and  political  disorder 
^  _iw  the  centre  oj'onr  large  towns^  and  behold  with  alarm ^  in 

—  the  hotbed  of  pestilence^  ills  that  fester  in  secret   at  the 
rerif  heart  of  society, ^^ 

-^        *'  There  arc  a  few  incontrovertible  facts,"  says  Dr.  Robert- 

^~       *    A  country  is  no  more  powerful  and  great  solely  on  account  of  ill  wealtL , 

•  ~ — ",  (hail  it  is  linppy  only  on  that  account ;  it  is  powerful  and  great  for  the  energy 

.^      and  the  character  which  the  pursuit  of  wealth  creates,  but  that  pursuit  nius 

he  properly  directed  to  the  character  that  is  to  be  produced;  and  if  less  riches 

><re  att.tiurd   ulirrc  nobler  puMtions  are  developed,  poor  is  the  spirit  of  the 

'' j.'-islatoi  wli<»  sols  aiiv  dignily  above  that  of  ih*'  luind. 
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son,  **not  adverted  to  perhaps  by  the  seeloded  political  wrila; 
but  which  those  who  mingle  in  the  busy  world  of  a  vast  maaa- 
facturing  community  will  scarcely  refuse  to  admit     Oaeof 
these  is,  that  sedentary  and  other  occupatioos,  whleh  whoOj 
exclude  the  artisan,  at  all  seasons,  and  from  a  very  early  §gtt 
from  the  pure  air  and  the  gi-een  face  of  nature,  generally  giir 
rise  to  some  degree  of  derangement  of  the  health,  maailiBBlsd 
primarily  in  the  stomach  and  bowels,  and  also  render  the  mmi 
torpid  and  irritable :  further,  that  this  uncomfortable  eonditioi 
of  body  and  mind,  existing  in  almost  every  individnal  of  grol 
masses  of  people,  crowded  together  in  factoriea,  and  in  Ik 
narrow  streets  and  yards  where  they  have  their  Imbilalioei. 
is  apt  gradually  to  increase  and  to  be  aggravated  by  the  vfrj 
means  but  too  commonly  adopted  to  obtain  relief:  whidi  mt, 
habitual  and  frequent  drunkenness,  the  stimulua  of  cmde  ml 
fantastical  politics,  the  still  stronger  stimulua  of  riot  and  if- 
roar,  and  not  unfrequently,  as  the  recent  annals  of  our  eonalr; 
unhappily  attest,  of  savage  or  malignant  crime.** 

The  state  of  the  cotton  manufacturers  has  ooenpied  tbesl- 
tention  of  Parliament  since  1802,  when  the  late  Sir  R.  Fed 
obtained  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  protection  of  parish  if- 
prentices  employed  in  them. 

In  1819,  the  hours  of  labour,  and  the  ages  of  children  wmk- 
ing  in  cotton  mills,  was  first  regulated,  and  since  that  time,  ip 
to  1831,  four  other  acts  passed,  having  in  view  the  urn 
object. 

The  irremediable  circumstances  of  this  occupation  are,  a 
themselves,  melancholy  to  consider.  The  small  partides  of 
cotton  and  dust  with  which  the  air  is  impregnated  in  sock 
factories,  almost  necessarily  maintain  a  perpetual  irritation  d 
the  lungs,  which  leads  frequently  to  consumption. 

Add  to  this,  meagre  food,  a  sickly  appetite  craving  excitenctf. 
and  toil  of  so  unvarying  and  unremitting  a  kind,  as  almost  IB 
extinguish  in  the  cotton  weaver  the  habits  and  faculties  of  i 
man. 

*  "  When  we  cunsider  the  anremitted  Uboor  of  the  whole  popvlatiM «» 
f^aged  in  the  Tarioas  brancheH  of  the  cotton  muafactiire,  cwr  woafe  ^ 
be  leu  excited  by  their  fatal  demoralization. 

*'  Prolonf^d  and  exhanntlng  labour,  continned  from  day  to  day.  aad  fr* 
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Turo  to  olher  trades,  wbal  a  frightriil  picliire  ol'  toil  1 


jeir  to  for,  u  not  calcalited  to  dfelop  llie  inleliBctnal  or  morsl  fHculliv* 
^mkn.  The  dall  routine  of  cctathim  dmdger)',  io  which  the  lanie  mecliii- 
Dical  pnicesa  it  iaceiHstly  repealed,  reaeinbleB the  iBrmaol  o{ Sityphat, — toil, 
litetkt  rock,  rtcmii  ptrptluallg  an  l^i  weariej  operative.  The  (aiDd  gallirrfl 
neither  itores  nor  Rtrcnglh  trom  the  riKtstnDt  axIeDSloD  of  (lie  iddbcUs.  'llic 
inlellect  idoinberB  in  aupioe  iDcrlusig,  but  the  ^ou»r  part«  iif  uur  mtiire 
obtain  ■  rmnk  dcTelopmeaL 

"  To  cundeuiD  men  to  mrb  severity  ol'  toil,  iw,  in  aome  meuure,  /□  crllieale 
in  Aim  Ike  iaLilt  of  an  aniaiai.  Uc  becomes  reckleu.  He  diiregardi  the 
di«tingnishiDg  kppetiles  and  babiU  of  Lb  apeciei.  He  liv«i  in  sigiiidid  wreleb- 
cUdcu.od  meagre  fuoi],  and  etpsndB  hi>  sDperfluoiu  guias  in  debauclier;. 

"  Th«  popidotinn  employed  in  the  cotton  fiielDriea  riiies  nl  Gie  o'elrHlk  in 
tbe  noniint; ;  worlu  in  the  milli  from  six  till  eight  o'clock,  and  retons  bome, 
for  half  an  hour  or  forty  nuDuLes,  to  hreallfajt.  This  neal  generall;  caniilitii  of 
tea  or  coffee,  with  a  little  bread.  Oatmaal  porridge  la  auoietiBWa.  bill  of  late 
rarely  naed,  and  chiefly  hj  the  man ;  but  the  alimoln*  nf  tea  i*  preferredi  aad 
eipecially  l>y  the  women.  The  lea  ia  nlraoat  alwaya  of  ■  bad,  and  aotnetimc* 
of  a  deleleriooB  i^ualily  ^  llie  InfiuiDii  ia  weak,  and  little  or  ao  milk  la  addfld. 
Tbe  operatives  return  tu  Ibe  milla  and  work^hopa  onlil  tueWe  o'clook,  when 
Sn  hour  i<  allowed  lor  ilinoer.  Amoo^  Ihoae  who  abtain  the  lower  ratea  iif 
iragea,  thia  meal  generally  couiata  of  boiled  potato**.  Tbe  mean  of  potatova 
ia  pnl  into  one  large  diih  ;  nieltsd  lard  and  butter  are  poured  upon  thev,  aod 
•  few  pieces  nf  fried  fat  bacon  are  aometimea  mingled  with  them,  and  but 
Mldom  a  little  meat.  Tbey  all  plnuge  tkeir  apooun  into  the  diab,  and  w4tb  an 
animal  eagemeaa  aatiify  the  crann)^  of  Iheir  appetite.  At  the  expiraUon  of 
Ae  boar,  they  are  all  agarn  eBpioyHl  ill  ih«  workihopa  ur  iDilla,  ulierc  iboy 
ontiuue  until  aeven  O'clock  or  a  later  huar,  when  they  generally  a^aiB  in' 
dulge  in  the  mk  i>I'  tea.  olUn  mingled  with  fpiiJt*.  acconpaDiHl  by  ■  liUU 
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^  Arc  we  to  wonder  that  -the  proportion  of  dettlu  to  tki  pofip 
lation  in  Lancashire  is  1  to  55 — greater  than  in  any  oCkr 
county  of  England — excepting  Warwick  (52) ,  Surrey  (51), 
Kent  (50) ,  and  Middlesex  (47), — and  considerably  abovo  da 
average  of  England  which  is  1  in  58. — that  in  Manehert»,  k 
is  in  I  45,  and  in  Glasgow  something  more?  Bat  diie 
of  calculating  is  one  the  most  favourable  to 
because  persons  of  a  healthy  habit  die  freqoendy  ia  Ai 
country,  when  attacked  by  acute  disease,  from  tha  ^Mal  ef 
prompt  attendance. 

**  In  manufacturing  towns,  the  case  is  widely  diflaraal. "  (I 
quote  a  very  remarkable  pamphlet  published  in  I8SI9  enIM 
^^  Enquiry  into  the  state  of  the  manufacturing  Popnlatioa.^ 
Few,  if  any,  die  from  want  of  medical  assistance. — ^They  an 
supplied  with  every  aid  which  skill  or  diarity  can  bestow  |  lil 
the  diseases  which  prevail  are  of  a  nature  which,  wUkomi  mai- 
denly destroying  life  or  even  shortening  ii  nmUrinUj^ 
deprive  it  of  health  and  enjoyment^  and  render  ii  liltlsafa 
than  A  CHRONIC  malady. 

Who,  living  in  the  neighbourhood  of  oar  maanfactarin 
establishments,  has  not  seen  children  eniermg  tAm  af  ta 
or  twelve  years  of  age  with  the  beaming  eye^  the  roMjf 
and  the  elastic  step  ofyovth ;  and  then  losing  the 
light-heartedness  of  early  existence^  andtheooloar 
plexion  of  health,  and  the  vivacity  of  intellect,  and  the 
bility  to  care,  which  are  thenatural  characteristic!  of  that 
age,  under  the  withering  influence  of  laborious  confiaeiOHl,  9 
oxygenated  air,  and  unwholesome  diet  ? 

Nor  is  it  only  the  children  brought  up  ia  health  who  are  ino- 
culated with  disease-,  others  receive  this  malediction  iiMitkv 
birth. 

The  mothers  who  are  employed  from  home,  are  obIi|^  ft 
put  out  their  infants  to  nurse,  where  the  cries  of  those 
little  beings  are  stopped  by  opium,  and  their  diaeaai 
vated  by  spirituous  liquors/ 

1  have  dwelt  thus  long  upon  the  health  of  a  maaiifiieiarac 


*  The  qaantity  of  opium  wbicli,  from  habit,  loi 
of  taking,  in  almost  incredible,  and  the  effectjiare  cntrripowdlii^ly 
Erf  n  when  the  infants  have  a  healthy  appearance  at  birth,  tkey  •laart  ■■' 
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population,  because  it  seeoui  a  fact  g^oerally  overlooked.    I 
would  DOW  call  attcDtion  to  their  conduct. 

In  the  course  of  my  enqiiiries  on  this  su1>j[eet,  I  have  ^met 
with  two  or  three  tabl^s,  Uj^riously  compiled  and  quoted  from 
many  authorilies,  tl^e  names  of  which  are  respectable.    ' 

I  should  have  given  them,  for  they  proved  what  I  d^  not 
doubt,  viz. — that  a  far  greater  number  of  crimes,  tmon  eqw* 
cially  crimes  against  property,  are  perpetrated  in  the  mana- 
facturing  than  in  tl^e  agricultural  countries  of  Europe.  But 
Btrange  to  say,  on  referring  to  such  official  documents  as  were 
within  my  reach,  (hough  I  came  speedily  to  the  same  result  as 
the  tables  in  questioii,  I  hardly  found  one  of  their  figures  cor- 
respond with  those  before  me^  There  is,  in  general,  I  believe, 
onuch  guess-work  in  the  framing  of  tl^ose  imposing-looking  sta- 
tistics, which  are  meant  at  once  to  settle  the  doubting  reader. 

Common  sense  is  here  better  than  any  arithmetical  rhetorie; 
amd  all  the  principles  of  human  nature  will  tell  us,  that  men 
congregated  into  great  multitudes,  surrounded  by  obgeeta  of 
?ase  and  luxury — a  contrast  to  their  own  poverty — ^aefniriog, 
imidst  their  sedentary  pursuits,  some  knowledge,  but  receiving, 
n  the  present  state  of  society,  no  corresponding  moral  educa- 
jon,  undergoing  perpetual  alterations  from  high  wages  to  low, 
uid  having  their  wants  regulated,  therefore,  by  no  fixed  means 
>f  supply,  must,  of  all  persons,  be  most  likely  to  acquire  habits 
>f  thieving  and  peculation. 

The  facts  published  by  the  Board  of  Trade  lead  us  to  the 

tame  conclusion.     Taking  the  six  counties  I  have   already 

lamed  : 

MANUFACTURINO  COUNTIES. 

1831.  Crimes.       Population.      Crimes.      Popoiation. 

Lancashire     1 

Middlesex       I  1     in         488       or       e,lSS  In    9,9S0,715 

Nottingham    ) 

AQRICULTURAL  COUNTIES. 

Essei 

Kent  }  1     in         510       or       1,796  in      917,4  SS 

NdrfollL 


ormly  l>econie,  in  a  few  months,  pany  and  sickly  in  their  aspect,  and  Tery 
arge  numberi  fall  victims  to  bronchitis,  hydroceplialas,  etc 
Gin  hIso  is  given  to  infants,,  in  a  [manner  certain  to  increase  the  diaease* 
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But  discard  Norfolk  (a  doubtful  county)  and  lake  : 

MANUFACTURING  COUNTIBS. 


1831. 
Cheshire.     .     . 
Lancashire. 
Middlesex.  .     . 
Norlhamberland. 
Nottingham. 
Stafford.      .     . 
Warwick.    .     . 
York.     .     .     . 


Crimes. 

518 
8,858 
3,514 
108 
316 
644 
655 
187 


Popalation. 
334,410^ 

1,336.856 

1,358,541 
888,918{ 
885,380 
410,483 
336,088 

1,167,888' 


Crime. 
1     In 


ftfMi 


Total. 


Berkshire.   . 
Essex.         .     . 
Hertford.     . 
Kent.     .     . 
Hampshire. 
Westmoreland. 
Wiltshire. 
Defonshire. 


0,388  5,808,706 

AGRICULTURAL  COUNTIES. 


801 
607 
104 
640 
567 
17 
568 
300 


145,380^ 
817,837 
143,341 
470,1751 
314,313^ 
55,041 
330,181 
404,168^ 


Crime.     PopataliM 
I     In     #.§57 


ToUl.     .     .      3,880     .     .    8,887,785^ 

I  lay  far  greater  stress,  however,  upon  the  opinion  vhkk 
that  intelligent  gentleman  at  our  Home  Oflfice,  Mr.  Cnppcr,  i* 
conversant  with  this  subject,  has  decidedly  expmaed  to  wft, 
than  from  any  such  necessarily  imperfect  calculation*  ai  tbit 
I  have  gone  into— I  lay  far  greater  stress  also  upon  the  vkn 
which  all  who  have  observed  our  manufacturing  diatridi  bw 
remarked,  which  vices  must  at  once  be  the  paronta  and  of- 
spring  of  crime. 

Drupkenness,  then,  seems  a  vice  habitual  among  WMft  w 
nufactiiring  populations,  and  is  even  in  a  certain  degree  o- 
cusable,  inasmuch  as  it  proceeds  from  the  debility,  end  thea^ 
cessity  for  stimulants,  attendant  upon  much  confinement 


when  tliry  complain  of  tlioi»e  pains  in  tlieir  atuiuacki,  wkkb  ■ahealthy 
prodaccd. — Dr.  Kay. 

*  Tlie  bf  ht  authority  wc  have  for  the  number  of  Crimea  coaiBittcA  ■ 
nnniherof  comniittaln,  which  cannot  be  perfectly  acxnrato;  mm  have  i 
6cially  )MiMi>lii-d  any  con.sf-ititive  statrnu  lit  \vat  by  veiU',  CM"  fitf  a 
>rar>  tiikfii  t«'i;«  thiT,  itf  rriiin*  :ind  po|ml.itirn. 
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Neither  is  it  aslonishiog, — where  bo(h  sexes  arc  addicted  Id 
'  Jrinb,  in  a  continued  stale  of  itDoatural  irrilalion,  and  proniis- 
fluously  brought,  at  a  very  early  age,  into  daily  communion — ■ 
that  the  senses  should  be  marked  by  an  early  and  sterile  ex- 
dtcmenl. 

"  The  fact,"  says  our  inquirer,  *  "  undoubtedly  is  that  tb« 
licentiousness  which  prevails  among  the  dense  population  of 
manufacturing  towns,  is  carried  to  a  degree  appalling  Lo  con- 
template, baflling  all  slaiistical  inquiries,  and  to  be  learned  only 
from  the  testimony  of  personal  observers/' 

Such  are  the  habits  of  our  maDufacturing  towns,  not  sketch- 
ed by  me,  but  by  persons  long  and  well  acquainted  with  them. 

Hut  let  me  draw  a  concltiding  picture! 
There  is  somewhere  in  the  world,  ^a  city  where — 

Oaif  halj' of  the  inhabitants  are  so  utterly  destitute,  as  to 
have  their  offspring  brought  into  the  world  by  the  aid  of  public 
charily. 

Three  fourths  of  the  inhabitants  so  sickly  as  to  be  under  me- 
dical treatment. 

The  cases  of  charitable  relief,  to  this  cily,  doubled  in  four 
years,  and  in  a  population  of  1 42,026,  the  acts  of  parochial 
relief,  each  continued  through  an  indePinile  period  of  time, 
were  321,172. 

Here,  iu  687  streets  inspected,  248  were  unpaved,  53  par- 
tially paved,  1 13  ill-ventilated,  352  containing  heaps  of  refuse, 
slagoant  pooia,  ordure,  &g.  tkc 

Here,  in  6951  houses  inspected,  960  wanted  repdr,  I4SS 
were  damp,  452  ill-ventilated,  2669  wanted  white-washing. 

The  houses  of  the  poor  sometimes  surround  a  common  area, 
into  which  the  windows  and  doors  open  at  the  badt  of  the 
building. 

Porkers,  who  feed  pigs  ip  the  town,  often  contract  with  the 

■  And  id  aildiiion  to  overt  mcti  of  cio«,  there  i>  ■  CMrwMH  tnd  gnnwnKw 
of  fveling,  and  an  habitual  indecvncj  of  conTirwttiDD,  wliiob,  we  wontd  fftin 
hope  aod  belivve,  are  not  the  prtTU'ling  characlerUtid  nf  nur  eouutr]''  Ths 
fflect  of  thia,  npoa  themiDdsDf  tie  ymng.  wiJI  readily  h«  riinenivfllr  and!* 
it  lik«ly  that  any  initriKtion,  or  I'ltucntion,  or  Sonday  Khoalii,  or  KroHuui. 
can  cuuniericl  the  baleial  inflaeiKo,  ihi-  cuatagioD  of  tbU  moral  dcprBtitji 
vihWh  rcii^dg  uround  them! 

Ini/mrf  inlo  *>■'  llfl-  ■•flAi  «iitn«fnrtiir'-ti!  /'.iilaliem. 
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inhabitaBts  to  pay  aome  amall  aum  for  the  rant  o(  :lk0ir 
which  is  immediately  covered  with  pig-atiea.  and 
into  a  dung-heap  aod  receptacle  of  the  peatilent  gierlMB*  npot 
which  the  aDimala  are  fed,  aa  alao  of  the  refuae  i^ich  ia  warn 
heedlessly  flung  into  it  from  all  the  surroundtng  dweUopi 
The  offensive  odour  which  sometimes  ariaea  from  thoaa  aiaas 
cannot  be  conceived. 

Add  to  this  I 

One  privy  on  an  average  to  250  persons ;  and  4S0  gin- 
shops  among  a  people  thus  reduced  by  sickneaSi  |MuiperisBi, 
and  filth. 

*^  I  observed,*^  says  a  person  residing  on  this  spot,  "  the 
number  of  persons  entering  one  of  these  (gin)  shops  in  five 
minutes  during  eight  successive  Saturday  eveningSt  and  at  va- 
rious periods  from  seven  till  ten  ;  the  avenige  reank  waa  112 
men  and  163  women ^  or  275  in  forty  minutea,  which  ia  miaal 
to  415  per  hour. 

**  It  is  painful  to  know  that  children  and  yonng  ffiris  are  ini- 
tialed into  this  fatal  practice  at  a  very  early  age.*^ 

Now  what  town  am  I  describing  ?  What  pari  of  the  world 
am  I  alluding  to  ?  Where  is  this  wretched  haunt  of  loathaoaM 
misery  and  vice? 

Let  us  visit  it !  we  shall  see  commerce  gathering  into  har 
storehouses  the  produce  of  every  clime ;  and  indnatry,  toii^g 
with  indefatigable  zeal,  to  surpass  in  wealth  all  the  natiom  af 
the  world.  The  city  I  have  been  describing  is  MamcknUr — 
one  of  the  first  manufacturing  cities  in  the  first  wannfaftnriag 
country  in  the  universe ! 

You  may  tell  me  that  this  is  a  necessary  aaeriOee  of  hi 
happiness  to  human  grandeur,  and  that  our  nation  wsonld 
have  been  so  powerful,  but  for  the  incessant  Ubonr  nf  iH 
people. 

1  acknowledge  it,  as  I  acknowledge  that  the  pyramida  wonll 
never  have  been  built,  if  the  race  of  Egypt  had  no 
slaves. 

But  you  may  tell  me  that  the  vices  of  a  system  are  not 
sarily  compatible  with  its  existence,  and  that  the  great 
the  English  need  not  be  so  miserable  a  race,  yet  that 
might  remain  the  mart  of  the  world.— I  acknowledge  it ;  aad 
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I  ought  say  id  Enghmd,  do  not  dun^jo  your  sjfileiii,  htk  mike 
every  endeavour  to  deatrdy  its  defeolil  still  I  mnm,  that  sniMig 
BQch  a  system  in  England,  loaded  with  such  debela»  I  ahenld 
pause  before  I  told  Pranee,  in  the  stem  voice  of  imperative  phi- 
losophy, to  imitate  the  course  we  had  pursued. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  preserving  whal  ensts  by 
amelioration,  and  changing  what  is  good  in  the  hope  of  im^ 
provement 

1  remember  to  this  day  a  picture  which  hmig  up  over  the 
door  of  my  little  study  at  Harrow,  the  pictnre  of  a  very 
robust  and  corpulent  couple,  in  oonsultatioA  with  a  quack 
doctor. 

**  What's  the  matter,  my  friend  P**  says  dio  pharmacopolist 
**Why,  sir,  we  eats  wery  well — ^we  drinks  wery  well — we 
sleeps  wery  well ;  but,  somdiow  or  other,  we  bi9i»  wery 
queerish.''  <*  Ha !  ha  I — ^yon  eat  very  well — yon  drink  very 
well — you  sleep  very  weD. — HI  give  yon  something,  good 
people,  that  will  take  away  all  those  disagreeable  symptoms." 
I  wish  I  had  the  picture  before  me  now ;  I  would  ventnre  to 
send  it  with  my  very  humble  compliments  to  some  one  of  the 
gentlemen  whose  voyages  I  have  had  occasion  to  notice,  or  if 
I  might  take  so  great  a  liberty,  I  would  present  it,  most  re- 
spectfully, to  Mr.  Macculloch  himself. 

There  is  something  really  too  absurd  in  the  calm  and  de- 
cided way  with  which  we  tell  a  people,  whom  we  confess  to 
be  decently  well  off,  that  if  they  did  but  know  it,  they  are  in 
the  most  melancholy  condition. 

Nor  is  this  all ;  although  I  believe,  with  the  persons  from 
whom  I  have  largely  quoted,  that  many  of  the  evik  I  have 
observed,  as  existing  amongst  ourselves,  are  capable  of  a  re- 
medy, I  yet  believe  that  there  are  certain  evils  we  must  be  con- 
tent to  submit  to. 

A  manufacturing  population  will  be  more  liable  lo  those 
physical  complaints  which,  in  affecting  the  digestive  organs, 
create  at  once  a  disposition  to  discontent  and  to  drink:  it  wil 
then,  under  equal  influence  of  education,  be  more  liable  to 
moral  depravity  and  to  political  agitation :  its  lot  also,  more 
exposed  to  local  fluctuations,  is  more  dtfiieuh  to  reconcile  to 
stable  legislation. 
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*'Ti6iK  ^i  M.  Pasqnier,  2901  Maidi,  1S26,  "^  m'  tt  » 
snbi  dans  ce  pays  (rAngleterre)  des  consequences  qui  mkittM 
de  fixer  ralttention  des  l^islaleurs  et  des  honunes  d'Ant  Pov 
quiconque  ne  se  dissimule  pas  de  combien  de  chances  soul  en- 
loures  les  travaux  manufacturiers,  il  est  permis  de  n*Mre  psi 
sans  inquietude,  &  la  longue,  sur  le  sort  d'une  masse  anflst  con- 
siderable d*individus  auxquels  une  guerre  malheurense,  oa  nne 
habile  rivalil^,  peuvent  enlever  presque  subitenaent  la  pin 
grande  partie  de  son  existence — ^* 

But  if  a  country  like  England,  occupied  by  a  race,  alow  of 
disposition,  and  capable  of  much  endurance— if  such  a  coiuh 
try  has  any  thing  to  fear  from  a  large  manuCscturing  popolatios 
— what  would  be  the  case  in  France? 

Evoke  the  events  of  Lyons  I  See  a  people  impatient  of  sof- 
fering,  eager  of  hope,  careless  of  consequences,  fitting  ii 
every  house,  barricading  every  street,  and  signalizing  each  dii- 
astrous  epoch  of  commercial  speculation,  by  a  political  revoh- 
tion  or  revolt! 

Besides,  with  the  manufactures  of  England  is,  in  a  certaia 
degree,  connected  the  naval  power  of  England,  and  we,  ik 
children  of  an  isle,  my  countrymen,  must  be  great  as  a  naval 
nation. 

But  if  wc  are  destined  to  carry  to  new  lands  the  cares  and 
interests  of  civilization — we,  whose  home  is  on  the  ocean,— 
another  (ate  is  attached  to  the  people  who  have  to  defend  ihooe 
interests  on  yonder  continent. 

What  the  English  are  as  a  maritime  people,  the  Frendi  an 
as  a  military  people — and  show  me  the  successful  army  wW 
was  not  drafted  from  an  agricultural  population  I 

Besides :  The  division  of  landed  property,  in  ****H'T|[  lo 
the  soil  a  large  proportion  of  the  inhabitants  of  France,  lot 
only  makes  good  soldiers,  but  makes  good  soldiera  of  gooJ 
citizens. 

The  recruit  who  leaves  his  father's  cot  for  the  camp,  reCniii 
from  the  camp  to  cultivate  his  own  field ;  he  does  not  raafij 
lend  himself  to  the  government  against  the  nation,  bfirantr  k 
is  part  of  the  nation. 

^'  Avcc  unc  plus  grande  division  des  propriety,  TespnC  it 
proprietairc  s>c  repand  necessaircinent  dans  une  plus  graa'f 
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portion  de  ia  sociA^-^;***  tbtf  Mboarkig  daawi,  ekewhere  de- 
nounced as  the  lovers  ofehange,  become  here  the  proleelMi^of 
order ;  and  to  thie  warrior  uprises  ai  interM  not  tttfetior  to 
that  of  his  sword.  -."-%■,: 

A  country  of  proprietors  may  know'maaytnuisitkMMvVit  H 
can  know  no  convulsions:  and  wfaiB  the  rewrfntion  of.  1880 
differed  from  that  of  I789|  it  was  beeanse  the  one  wai  a  revo- 
lution of  paupers — the  other  a  revohUiOB  of  pinoprietoi!!. 


CHAPtER  XV. 

Though  the  example  of  Prance  maj  not  be  a  wtae  tme'  §of  aH  ooviirieil  lo 
imitate,  it  appears  a  wise  one  for  Wr  to  liaveadopted«i^I%e  Li^w  efPlriif^i 
nitnre  not  aanctioned  bj  ptifaie  rigH  tlMiogli  it  may  be  by  fnUio  ndranAtJie 
—Real  results  arising  from  it— Past  condoct  defecti?e— Paike  of  Arialoeraey 

in  England. 

It  rollows,  from  all  I  have  just  been  saying,  that  thoagh  I 
in  no  wise  mean  to  assert  that  the  example  of  France  ought 
to  be  universally  followed,  yet  that  I  believe  the  laws  of  suc- 
cession she  has  established  for  herself,  capable  of  salutary  mo- 
dificalioos,  are  the  best  adapted  to  the  character,  the  position, 
the  happiness  of  her  people. 

Her  riches  do  not  increase  so  fast  as  ours  ;  but  they  increase 
in  a  happy  proportion  with  her  intelligence  and  population. 

The  comforts  of  the  great  masses  of  her  inhabitants  are,  to 
say  the  least,  as  great  as  those  of  our  own  labourers — and  upon 
the  whole  their  condition  is  better.  To  use  the  words  of  Mr. 
Birkbeck,  ''  there  are  in  France  none  of  those  exhibitions  of 
profligacy  which  disgust  you  at  every  step  in  our  country  vil- 
lages— no  ragged  wretches  staggering  home  from  a  Glthy  ale- 
bouse — Dor  is  this  to  be  attributed  to  poverty;  the  earnings  of 
the  labourers  are  at  least  one  third  more  in  proportion  than  in 
England."— (P.  101— 2.) 

*  M.  Pafiquier. 
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In  fact,  the  man  who  cultivates  his  own  field  b  morally  a 

different  man  from  the  one  who  cultivates  the  field  of  another. 

It  is  with  a  nobler  and  a  better  mind  that  he  pumea  his  toil 

He  has  a  motive  for  energy  which  at  once  awakes  hia  pmdence 

and  develops  his  affections.* 

It  is  the  feeling  of  independence  which  Mr.  Maeealloch 
condemns,  and  which  property  gives,  that  raises  the  heart  of  tht 
French  peasant;  making  him  a  better  soldier,  a  better  citiiea, 
a  better  husband,  a  better  father. 

But  if  the  passion  for  property  has  improved  the  character 
of  the  lower  classes,  the  division  of  property  has  produced  a 
beneficial  effect  upon  the  character  of  the  upper. 

It  has  replaced  the  ridiculous  ostentation  of  the  old  conrtly 
time,  by  a  perfect  indifference  to  stile  and  show. 

It  has  brought  into  manly  companionship  the  naan  of  weahh, 
ihe  man  of  letters,  the  artist  and  the  legislator,  the  Doble  ni 
the  manufacturer  of  cotton;  it  has  destroyed  prejudices  whiek 
have  been  long  passing  away  in  Eaglaad,  but  which,  wo  aunt 
not  forget,  existed  in  full  force  in  France  but  fiftj  yean 
ago. 

It  has  made  a  parent  the  friend  of  his  child,  instead  of  tkr 
patron ;  it  has  made  the  son  obey  his  father  from  affection, 
instead  of  adulating  him  from  interest  **  iUi  I  on  le  voit  trop,^ 
said  Mirabeau,  in  that  celebrated  oration  read  by  M.  do  TU- 
leyrand  after  his  death,  **  ce  sent  les  p^res  qui  out  fait  ees  loii 
(the  old  laws  then  existing),  mais  en  les  faisant  ils  n*ont  peMf 
qu'k  leur  empire,  et  ils  ont  oublie  leur  patemiti;**  yes;  tk 
parents  of  those  times  thought  too  much  of  their  power,  too 
little  of  their  paternity ! — nor  can  I,  for  my  own  part,  bov 
before  that  prejudice  which  arises  from  an  absurd  oonfMiou  of 
ideas,  and  concedes,  because  a  man  may  dispose  of  his  br- 


*  "  It  is  usual  for  a  youth  of  flixtePD  to  hire  himself  u  mdoMt 

agriculture,  and  when  he  Hrri\fM  at  twenty  one  or  twentj-two,  to   

400  or  500  franrti— (16/.  or  *20/.V-With  400  franc*,  ke  Iwjs  a  cotti^  o^ 
marries; — hiH  wife  han  probably  a  little  portion.  He  hag  an  oppoctaBity ■!» 
of  buying  1,500  square  toises  (nearly  an  acre  and  half,  Engligh)  of  vocakiviisrf 
mountain  land — rocky  and  poor,  but  fit  for  viaes— for  Una  h«  yya  aftgaay 
twenty  francM,  and  becomes  proprietor,  haviag  a  coMlaat  reaooret  of 
l»U  industry  in  winter,  wh*»n  work  may  be  scarre.*^-— f BrrMedl^,  p.  eO.) 
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ttiae  as  he  pli^ases  during  hi*  life,  thet  he  bae  the  mum  pri- 
vilege after  his  death. 

There  is  as  much  differenoe  between  the  rigkt$  of  a  Hunt 
iUive  and  dead,  as  b^weem  deaih  emd  Kfe, 

The  rights  you  derive  from  society  are  the  result  of  dutiea 
you  have  to  perform  to  society ;  tidk  then  of  the  rights  of  • 
defunct — what  are  his  duties? 

How  maoy  instances  arts  there  where  the  testament  wfahdr 
asserts  the  one,  violates  the  otherl  How  many  instanoen'  are 
there,  where  the  dead  man  commits  an  act  of  injustice  fram 
behind  (be  tomb,  which  he  dared  not  have-oomaitled  in  tfM 
fece  of  public  opinion  I 

It  is  not  the  dead  father  who  has  rights,  but  the  living  eon. 
He  has  a  right  to  the  fortune  left  in  the  world  by  the  persons  who 
brought  him  into  the  world.  He  has  this  right  equally, 
ther  he  was  born  first  or  last.  The  pareal  has  no  natnriilpo^ 
over  the  goods  he  has  left  behind;  they  bdoog,  in  sau|ih 
justice,  to  all  his  children.  But  the  slate  has  *  power  to  supsr- 
sede  private  rights  on  public  grounds — aad  bere — and  hero 
alone — is  the  basis  on  which  the  la^  of  primogeniture  can  he 
founded,  or  the  custom  sanctioned  and  maintttued. 

Alas!  for  the  mother  who  has  watched  her  four  sons  receiv- 
ing the  same  education,  and  imbibing  the  same  desires;  who 
has  guarded  the  equality  of  thdr  boyhood, and  is  now  expecting 
the  moment  when  lifers  inequalities  are  to  commence,  and  they 
who  have  been  play-fellows  and  brothers  are  to  become  ac- 
quaintances and  men!  Lo!  to  one  a  fortune,  which  pampers 
desire — to  the  rest,  a  poverty,  made  insupportable  by  educa- 
tion. Alas !  I  say,  for  the  mother  who  sees  her  youngest  bom 
thrown  into  the  worid — tortured  by  its  ambition  and  exposed  to 
its  temptations — crossing  the  seas  to  climes  which  harbour  peiH 
tilence  and  death;  sitting  hi  the  morttmg  of  life,  surrounded  by 
dark  cares,  in  the  gloomy  comer  of  a  counthig  house;  diivm,  in 
the  despair  of  an  unsatisfied  and  querulous  existeneCi  to  the  turfr 
to  the  gambling-bouse,  to  Crockford^s,  toNewmaikit!  Mrihaow, 
across  that  bright  spot  in  the  heart  where  hope  was  made  mmt^ 
patible  with  honour,  passes  the  up-springing  shadow  of  thoir 
mean  and  desperate  thoughts  which,  whilethey  offer  only  on  ig- 
noble object,  excite  a  terrible  determination.    I  see  yon  too,  mk 
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Iiappy  woman!  gazing  bitterly  on  the  blighted  and  drying-np 
youth  of  yonder  daughter — on  the  cheek,  ydlow  and  pak,  oa 
the  bosom  disappearingt  and  the  eye  fading ;  I  see  your  agony  « 
you  turn  away  from  the  encouragement  of  that  poor  girTaaflee- 
tiona,  because  forsooth  she  loves  a  younger  brotker,  and  has 
but  a  poor  sister's  portion !  Who  shall  comfort  yon  by  aayiag 
that  your  eldest  bom  keeps  his  thirty  hones  at  MelUm,  ni 
can  give  1,000/.  with  facility  for  the  embraces  of  a  harlot  I 

But  in  this  private  injustice,  there  is,  I  do  not  deny  it*  a  great 
political  combination.  Individual  affection  is  not  aacrifieed 
without  the  idea  of  procuring  state  advantage;  a  certain  dan 
is  created,  defending  the  crown,  protecting  the  people — a 
certain  class,  carrying  into  the  state  that  principle  of  oonaenra- 
tion  to  which  it  owes  the  transmission  of  its  own  power — fur- 
nishing, in  its  names  and  its  position,  a  history  of  the  past  and 
an  example  to  the  future. 

The  real  and  great  result  of  the  system  of  inheritance, 
adopted  by  France,  as  compared  with  that  system  which  still 
maintains,  and  which,  let  me  allow  the  truth,  is  still  cherished 
by  many  of  all  classes,  in  England, — ^is — not  the  minute  and 
dangerous  division  of  land,  but — the  separation  of  land  fnm 
the  name  of  its  hereditary  possessor.  The  soil  of  a  province 
may  be  no  more  divided  than  it  was ;  but  in  ten  yean — stiH 
having  the  same  number  of  proprietora — it  may  have  changed 
those  proprietors  fifty  times.  Thus  ends  the  connexion  betpeea 
a  particular  family  and  a  particular  spot  of  ground ;  a  conneiioni 
which  whatever  be  the  barbarity  of  its  origin,  we  have  long  been 
accustomed  to  consider  natural,  and  to  environ  with  our  tender 
respect.  Thus  perish  those  associations  that  yet  cling  to  the 
venerable  avenue  and  antiquated  porch — associationa  whidi— 
let  us  not  deny  it — decorate  human  nature,  and  ghre  to  the 
present  generation,  so  insufficient  in  itself,  the  memory  of  times 
gone  by.  Thus  pass  away  those  feelings  which  of  iU  tai^ 
the  peasant  to  believe  he  was  born  under  the  wing  of  a  legi- 
timate protector;  feelings  which,  whether  feudal  or  patriarchal, 
sprang  from  something  stronger  than  prejudice,  even  if  the) 
be  not  consecrated  by  philosophy. 

Adieu  to  yon  vestiges,  dim  and  daily-fading,  of  other  da\^!— 
You  vanish  aUogether,  should  that  principle  vanish,  which  lus 
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placed  England  for  ceatui'ies  under  the  sway  of  an  aristocracy, 
not  forge [fu I  ofilseir,  but  still  mindful,  I  ailmil,  of  ihe  greatness 
and  the  honour  o\  the  country. 

You  who  would  defead  this  aristocracy,  will  best  do  so— 
aot  by  denying  its  Taults,  but  by  placing  by  ibe  side  of  those 
faiilU,  its  virtues;  not  by  saying  that  it  is  careless  of  place,  re- 
pudialive  of  pensions,  uocurrupled  by  kingly  favour  or  vulgar 
applaufte ;  but  by  asserting,  that,  in  spite  of  its  various  tempta- 
Uoos,  and  ils  various  transgressions,  it  nevertheless  has  had  a 
heart  alive  lo  its  conotry's  greatness,  and  not  insensible  lo 
populat  rights.  This  aristocracy  it  was  which  carried  through 
the  camps  of  contending  parlies — which  saved  from  the  fanatic 
hands  of  Cromwell,  from  the  faithless  guardianship  of  Charles^ 
which  rescued  from  the  tyranny  of  James,  and  did  not  lay  at 
the  feel  of  William — those  inspiring  principles  which  make  a 
nation  consist  in  a  nation's  people,  and  of  which  the  English, 
though  they  may  now  be  surpassed  by  (heir  disciples,  were  the 
great  original  apostles.  This  aristocracy  it  was  which,  whed 
the  aovereigns  of  Europe  were  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  a  military 
despot,  alone,  and  fearlessly  placed  themselves  athwart  hia 
path.  Nor  would  there,  perchance,  at  this  moment,  be  a  de- 
mocracy in  France,  if  at  the  time  of  which  I  am  speaking,  there 
bad  not  been  an  aristocracy  id  England  1  In  trudi,  the  pobiUty 
of  this  country,  notwithstanding  their  errors,  has  been  a  groat 
and  illustrious  race,  such  as  few  chronicles  can  show  and  few 
naUons  ever  possessed  {  nor  would  I  be  the  mean  ami  n^jutf 
traducer  of  a  body,  that  may  have  a  date  assignad  to  it,  bal 
of  which  the  f^ory  and  the  recollection  will  long  remBia. 

If  such  a  nobility  fall — it  will  lall,  not  because  it  vas  tth: 
posed  to  the  rant  and  cant  of  any  raving  demagogna  htt 
because  placed  in  a  new  state  of  society  its  old  place  no  kwfii 
remains  to  it;  because  inheriting  the  posseiaioiu  of  other liMH* 
it  has  not  inherited  the  respect  which  yet  attaches  to  yMhtf 
portraits  incur  ancestral  hallsi  because  other  ideal  hftve  tNfCtd 
other  superioriUes,  and  stript  an  order,  still  disposed  to  si 
of  all  (aith  in  ils  force  I 
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BOOK  V. 


But  we'll  detcuC  on  gtiiend  iMilar». 

This  is  a  qrttein,  not  a  tatira.— PKMNI't  Fi 


CHAPTER  I. 


The  two  quMtioDf  still  left  to  treat. — ^Tke  conditioB  of  locMty  •mi  tU  ar. 
tbod  of  government  among  the  FMich  people. 


The  reader  who  has  kindly  followed  me  thus  far,  will  be 
sible  that  I  have  very  imperfectly,  but  still  with  aome  induibT. 
attempted  to  bring  before  him  a  variety  of  subjects  which  kai 
me  naturally  to  those  I  am  now  entering  upon. 

In  the  first  volume,  after  a  description  of  the  gay  capilil  if 
France,  to  which  a  voyager's  attention  is  first  direoied,  I 
for  the  peculiar  characteristics  of  the  French  people. 
characteristics,  partly  the  effect  of  temperament,  hot  paillj 
likewise  the  effect  of  accident  and  c  istom,  induced  me  to  Mvd 
back  over  such  events  as  it  was  fair  to  presume  the  prrsfiafp 
neration  had  been  affected  by.  The  state  of  ezisling  partis 
(the  postscript  to  all  past  history)  furnished  me  then  of  neeeHilf 
with  a  few  pages.  But,  from  the  character  and  Uilorj  of  a 
people  arise  certain  influences  by  which  present  parliM,  aoah 
times  sensibly,  sometimes  less  visibly,  are  directed  towards  At 
future. 

Such  influences  I  ventured  to  describe.  One,  liowervar,«if 
omitted ;  for  I  felt  anxious  to  trace  its  power  through  the  i^ 
gans  by  which  an  age  expresses  itself,  before  I  treated  diiecif 
of  itself.  Literature  in  its  various  branches,  including  the  piV 
— religion,  and  those  new  doctrines  which  are  sailed  phil»' 
Sophies — all  furnished  me  with  proofs  that  the  state  of  f^ 
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perty  in  a  country  extends  over  every  thing  within  it  Thus  I 
came  to  the  state  of  property  in  France ; — and  of  that  I  have 
just  been  speaking. 

Now,  it  is  on  the  character,  on  the  history,  on  the  state  of  pro- 
perty in  a  nation — expressed  in  various  ways — that  the  aoeial 
condition,  and  the  method  of  government  in  that  nation, 
depend. 

These  are  the  two  questions  still  left  to  us  : 

The  condition  of  society — ^the  method  of  government — ^in 
France! 
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CHAPTER  II. 

"    Tlye  aociabilitj  of  the  French— Charm  of  Prencli  aodetjr— DetcripUon,  tnhf, 
E  ,     .--     tajingi— Ptcti. 

r 

The  first  thing  that  strikes  one  in  social  France^  is  th^.  cb** 
racteristic  sociability  of  the  French  people.  A  Frenchman  can- 
not be  alone ;  he  lives  for  the*  niovement  of  a  crowd,  and  the 
clang  of  conversation.  You  would  hardly  find,  from  Calais  to 
Marseilles,  three  persons  of  that  large  class  in  England,  but 
more  especially  in  Germany,  who  pass  their  lives  with  th^ir 
own  thoughts.  No  reputation  that  Frenchmen  possess — no 
situation  in  which  they  are,  can  reconcile  them  to  the  loss — 
^Mkot  of  friendly  intercourse  with  those  whom  they  esteem  and 
love — that  we  all  prize :— no  :  what  they  pine  at  losing  is — the 
argon  and  chatter  of  a  parcel  of  persons  totally  indifferent  to 
^ein.  There  was  Madame  de  Stacll,  who  saw  only,  in  the 
success  of  her  works,  the  filling  of  her  drawing-room !  *  and 

,  even  in  the  woods  of  America,  *^my  countryman,*'  says 

montey,  *'will  often  quit  his  cabin,  and  take  a  walk  of  five 
Ikundred  leagues,  just  to  have  a  chat  in  New  Orleans  i  ^   ■    • 

The  German  dislikes  conversation,  for  it  distracts  him  from 

'*  Mod  salon  redevint  p«nple,  et  je  retroof  ai  ce  plaiair  th  cauter  a  PmrUt 
«)ui  j'avoue,  a  toujoum  ete  pour  moi  1e  pliu  |iiqaMit  de  tona.** 

11  • 
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his  meditalions.  The  Englishman  dialikes  eonvenation,  for  it 
distracts  him  from  his  affairs.  The  Frenchman  both  thiaka  aad 
acts,  in  order  to  talk  about  what  he  has  done  and  nfladri 
upon. 

Thus,  society  is  divided  into  small  diques  and 
every  one,  by  tacit  arrangement,  is  allowed  lo  apeak 
and  to  collect  around  him  a  kind  of  social  republic, 
member  of  which  takes  a  conventional  intereat  in  the  olhcrV 
affairs.   Every  circle  has  its  great  men,  its  very  great  sea,  aad 
its  GRNius, — like  the  Chinese,  considering  all  without  it  batik 
corners  of  the  world.    This  renders  France  the  only  eoimtn, 
perhaps,  where  a  foreigner,  going  from  place  to  place,  ni 
from  house  to  house,  may  form  a  juster  estimate  of  persons  sW 
opinions,  than  a  native  can  do;  for  the  native  is  leaa  a  dtim 
oi  his  city  than  of  his  clique.     He  sees  things  throu^  a  glan» 
which  can  only  carry  to  a  particular  distance,  and  whidi  calj 
represents  through  the  medium  of  a  particular  colour.  Ndhiag 
is  so  happy  for  inferiority,  or  so  fatal  to  superiority.    Hie  o« 
is  flattered  into  the  belief  of  talent,  the  other  into  tlie  bcKaf  if 
perfection.    But  if  the  statesman  and  the  author  anfiBr,  k  n 
impossible  to  say,  without  experience,  how  much  social  i 
course  gains.    Society  becomes,  in  fact,  a  Cunilyy  invested 
the  charm,  and  yet  relieved  from  the  monotony  of 
The  poet  feels  a  pride  in  the  success  of  the  orator,  the 
that  of  the  poet.    The  mineralogist  is  enchanted  with  the 
covery  of  the  chemist ;  and  the  chemist  rejoices  in  that 
has  been  made  by  the  mineralogist    The  beauty  takes 

terest  in  the  conquests  made  by  her  circle,  aad  the ^ 

in  the  marriages.    The  stranger  who  enters  a  certain  diani||  | 
room,  finds  himself  immediately  amongst  a  number  of  tntflk  \  ^ 
and  becomes,  in  an  instant,  if  he  pleases,  the  (riend  of  alL 

You,  who  observe  the  world,  will  frequendy  have  wocu^tt 
no  one  admires  gaiety  so  much  as  a  persoii  of  a  aerioos  lantf 
mind,  and  that  in  two  bosom  friends  you  may  often  find  Ar 
pattern  of  joviality  and  ease,  and  the  model  of  frigidity  and  fa^ 
mality.  I  believe  there  is  much  of  this  in  the  way  in  wiMki* 
Englishman  is  struck  by  France,  and  the  attaclunent  whick' 
he  reside  there,  he  will  be  apt  to  feel  for  it. 

The  easy  and  uiuTeakiug  manner  in  which  the  world  m^ 


in 
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on  all  its  hinges,  the  facility  with  which  you  may  see  every 
thing  that  is  to  be  seen,  and  go  to  every  place  that  is  to  be 
gone  to ;  the  noiseless  st'jp  with  whidi  you  ^ide  into  the 
circle  accustomed  to  receive  you,  and  to  which  you  are  usher- 
ed by  no  trumpet-sound  of  invitation ; — the  eamleafiiesi  with 
which  you  can  slip  from  sodety  into  solitude,  and  from  so- 
litude into  society,  without  any  question  as  to  where  you  have 
been,  or  any  effort  to  regain  your  dropped  acquaintanoe; — the 
familiarity,  and  yet  the  variety,  which  attends  your  stqiii,  as  yoii 
'  tirive  from  house  to  house,  in  seardi  of  one  thit  dudi  occupy 
^    you  for  the  evening; — the  happy  way  in  whidi  letters,  and 
'    science,  and  even  politics  and  the  arts,  are  mingled  together  itt 
'    happy  and  dassical  confudon; — all  this — so  different  from  the 
'    well-dressed  drudgery  with  whidi  we  toil  to  keep  in  dght  of 
^    a  monotonous  crowd — the  perpetual  effort  and  the  perpetual 
■^    failure  to  be  amused — the  miserable  Morning  Poet  notoriety, 
^   which  glimmers  upon  a  miserable  race,  as  the  substitute  for 
'•  reputation; — all  this,  which,  concentrated,  forms  a  lund  of  sun 
■  for  sodety,  and  breadies  upon  it  the  lanaroni  feeling  of  eenleii, 
■*  voluptuous,  independent  enjoyment — all  this — by  the  woitt, 
^  and  stiff,  and  jaded  Englishman,  accustomed  to  nothing  of 
■^  pleasure  but  die  wearisomeness  of  its  chase — is  wdcomed  with 
^  a  grateful  sense  of  delight,  such  as  he  never  before  experienced, 
^  and  never  afterwards  forgets. 

There  is  one  difficulty,  in  a  chapter  of  this  kind,  which  a 
writer  necessarily  has  tp  encounter.     Some  people  expect  him 
to  depicture  every  drawing-room  he  has  entered,  and  as  a  re- 
turn for  the  civility  he  has  met  with,  to  set  forth  with  severity 
tbe  eccentricities  of  his  hosts :— others  again  accuse  him  of  fri- 
volity, if  he  descends  from  dissertation,  and  deem  that  the  dignity 
of  an  aiithor  should  elevate  him  above  all  descriptions.    A  mi- 
^lerable  and  frivolous  curiosity  I  should  be  loth  to  indulge;  but 
May  object  is  to  interest  all  classes  of  good-natured  persons; 
>ehile  I  do  not  deem  any  thing  beneath  a  writer's  attention, 
"^irhich  amuses  a  reader  without  perverting  him,  and  pourtrayt 
4a  country  without  insulting  it. 
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DESCRIPTIONS. 

A  Public  Sitting  of  the  Institute— El o^e  fiuebrc. ' 

Behold  that  old  grey-headed  academician  in  apectaclw,  aii 
that  young  and  smirking  coquette  in  feathers;  and  thaidanlf 
with  a  gold-headed  cane;  and  tliat  veteran  with  the  grudcMi 
of  the  legion  of  honour !  But  you  are  not  at  the  Operm — lar  at 
the  Theatre  Frangais — nor  at  the  Vari£t&.  Yoa  an  9i  Ik 
Institut !  At  a  public  sitting  of  the  Institut — and  aages  aad  mI- 
diers,  and  heaux  and  beauties,  are  all  come  to  listen  lo  jnwkr 
gentleman  with  a  manuscript  before  him  and  two  glasM  if 
water !  Thus  it  is  that  science,  as  smart  as  fashion,  talks  ts  ikr 
world  with  the  air  of  the  world,  about  one  of  her  departed  pis- 
fessors.  For  in  France  she  is  not  a  recluse;  the  finest  gMlk- 
men  and  ladies  are  on  terms  of  visiting  acquaintance  with  kr- 


The  Chamber  of  Peers. — This  room  at  one  of  the 
of  Paris,  and  in  that  Hotel  of  the  Luxembourg  where  ihs  K- 
rectui7,  entering  upon  their  functions  with  two  diaiiB  aai  < 
table,  maintained  the  war  fearlessly  against  Europe — b  pifK; 
and  unimposing,  in  the  form  of  a  semicircle,  and  surronnMh* 
boxes  like  a  theatre. 

Every  peer  has  his  chair  and  his  bureau,  and  from  tha  fn* 
that  reigns  on  all  occasions — state  trials  excepted — yom  wtf 
guess  pretty  well  that  this  assembly,  though  it  contaias  mm, 
of  the  most  distinguished  men  of  the  day,  has  no  very  arii* 
share  in  the  government.  The  most  inspiring  thing  abeilil»> 
the  Austrian  flag,  which  now  once  again  waves  over  the  |R* 
sident's  head,  enlivened,  to  all  appearance,  by  tta  long  sqsai 
in  M.  de  Senionville's  cellar.^ 

TheChamberof  Uepctties. — M. yeMtemU  beaucfmffU^ 

vivement  de  sa  place ;''  from  this  very  common  and  desiiipt* 
phrase,  our  idea  of  a  French  deputy  is  taken,  andif  wedrewfa* 

*  Tli4*ii(;  trophieN  vvere  Hup|NMied  to  )\A\e  been  taken  from  Paria  at  ikta*' 
of  the  orcupation ;  hut  no  :  they  had  l>een  carefally  and  aacwdj^-tety  cH^ 
folly  ami  verretly  prejter^ed  by  the  (irand  Refereadaire,  wbo  whiea  kit  f>^ 

tiffm  ih  doiiMed,  »pp«'Hl«(  tn  thl.n  glorious  e\hun»tion. 
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nurimagination.we  should  paial,  as  the  Chamber  of  Deputies,  an 
aijsemblage  o(  little  genllemen,  all  gesticiilalia);  very  much,  and 
shrieking  from  tboir  places,  iaaccompanimeDl  to  one  gesliculaliag 
Ktill  more,  and  shi'iekiugstilMonderat  the  tribune.  Bui  this  would 
not  be  a  fair  portrait.  The  newspapers  which  give  these  descrip- 
tions are  Tar  more  gesticulalory  than  the  oratoi's  they  describe. 
The  French  chamber,  DOtwithstandiag  the  "  i>i  le  Preaititmt 
^miue"  — "  ici  la  clutmbre  est  en  (■meule,"  is  upon  the  whole 
more  orderly  than  ours.  ?io  gentleman  ever  testifies  his  oaluntl 
propensity  lo  bray  or  to  crow,  nor  are  there  even  such  violenl 
coughs  caught  there,  as  the  air  of  the  House  i)f  Commons  ii 
frequenllj—  and  as  it  seems  to  me,  I  confess,  sometimes  very 
naturally — impregnated  with.  The  interruptions  ton,  that "  thn 
orator"  (to  use  the  magnilicent  expression  given  the  gentleman 
Bpfabing  in  France)  meets  with — are  rather  of  a  nature  to 
animate  and  draw  him  on.  than  lo  put  him  out.  It  is  not  in- 
attention, but  attention  which  is  apt  to  he  noisy.  It  is  only  the 
person  accustomed  lo  the  agitations  of  popular  assemblies  who 
espericnces  interruption,  and  he  who,  if  a  skilful  master  of  bis  ' 
Art,  has  frequently  studied  how  lo  procure  a  remark,  a  conlra- 
diclion,  or  a  senile,  gladly  seizes  the  occasion  to  bring  forth  at 
an  impromptu  retorl,  the  more  elaborate  pari  of  his  discourse. 
What  would  our  discussions  appear,  if  the  countenances  of 
the  audience  were  watched,  and  its  whispers  noted  i* — "  Hen 
Mr.  O'Connell  frownnd," — "  Here  Lord  Stanley  started," — 
*'  Here  Sir  Robert  Peel  looked  attentive," — "  Here  Lord  John 
Bussetl  smiled," — "uiovemeutofimpatiencctolheleft" — "move- 
ment of  anger  to  the  right,"  "  the  House  much  agitated," — 
*'  the  speaker  evidently  affected,  cried  order  three  times  in  a  so- 
norous voice."  The  difl'erence  is  more  iu  the  reporting  than 
tile  proceedings.  The  ringing  of  the  bell,  to  be  sure,  is  inda- 
corous,  and  the  president's  manner  too  much  that  of  a  school- 
master, who  says,  "  hold  your  tongue  I  be  quiet  sir !  don't  Ulb ! 
mind  your  lesson!"  &c.  The  tribune  also,  though  less  formal 
than  one  imagines  it,  still  gives  a  theatrical  and  rhetorical  tone 
to  the  discussion,  whicti  is  admirably  avoided  in  the  simplidty 
of  our  own  debates. 

FatscH  £lo4U!eiic&.— The  style  of  French  eloquence,  indeed, 
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in  this  popular  assembly,  is  thai  whick  alrikaan  KngKih  liiteaer 
the  most,  because  it  is  what  he  least  expects,  or  is  least  accw- 
tomed  to.  With  the  exception  of  Monsieur  Duptn,  wlio,  whh  s 
good  deal  of  pedantry,  mixes  up  the  ease  and  ahmptacM  of  ov 
own  way  of  speaking,  reminding  you,  now  of  Lord  BraogJiaH, 
and  now  of  Mr.  O'Connell, — with  the  exceptkm  of  M.  Difb, 
and  I  must  add  M.  Thiers,  who  carries  into  discuflsion  aB  tkc 
is  witty,  brilliant,  and  striking  in  conversation — with  thasa  Iwo 
exceptions,  the  parliamentary  men  of  France  procead  whh  s 
stately  and  solemn  march,  totally  inconsistent  with  oar  ideM  of 
the  most  frivolous,  and  lively,  and  volatile  people  apon  aaitb. 
Certainly  it  would  be  very  difficult  for  anyone  who  read  Ik 
two  discourses  translated  into  German,  and  who  waa  aoquaiald 
solely  with  the  characters  of  the  two  countries,  to  halievathit 
Lord  Brougham's  light-hearted  and  passionate  aSurioa  m 
Reform  was  delivered  by  the  Lord  Chancellor  of 
that  Monsieur  Royer  Collard's  profound  metaphyaicd 
sition  on  the  peerage  was  the  popular  speedi  of  the  Cbamkr 
of  Deputies.    The  two  nations,  on  crossing  the  threahoid  of  thaf 
representative  assemblies,  seem  to  exdifuige 
life,  the  animation,  the  action  of  the  Fren«di  citisien 
the  English  orator.     Tlie  cold,  abstruse,  and  deeply  refleetiw 
spirit  of  the  English  philosopher  transmigrates  into  the  volatik 
person  of  the  French  statesman.    And  this  is  to  be  renurisal: 
even  in  the  first  French  Revolution  except  in  momenls  of  pe- 
culiar excitement,  when  men  were  striving  for  their  lives,  rslhcr 
than  contending  for  any  legislative  theory,  the  aaaae  eoldaai 
philosophic  tone  was  perceptible.     The  usual  style  of  the  pis' 
sionate  and  impetuous  Mirabeau  himsdf,  whose  diameter  aaJ 
energy  were  rather  displayed  in  short,  abrupt,  aadtisBeiyai- 
clamations,  such  as  the  reply  to  M.  de  Brezi,  than  inlaBgdMMi' 
discourses,  wore  so  much  the  appearance  of  the  calm  nadh 
tation  of  the  closet,  that  he  was  commonly  accused  of  tiptjatiBg 
the  lectures  of  Monsieur  Dumont. 

Ifow  is  it  that  the  character  and  the  eloquence  of  a  peopir 
are  in  such  direct  opposition  r  To  say  that  the  orator 
iIh^  French  chamber  and  cxieinporizes  inonrs,  is  not 
biiicc  most  of  the  Frrncli  speak  extempore,  without  any  ten 
uppmrni  j)i rmrditaf ion      Ht'sido,  il  the  cx-cathedrA qwcie» ^ 
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oratory  were  not  id  gome  degreie  oonformable  with  the  gealiis 
of  the  place,  it  would  not  occasionally  be  received  and  admired 
there.    To  account  for  tbisi  we  must  reinemberi  that  that 
love  for  detail,  and  that  paftion  for  generaUties  by  which  the 
two  countries  are  reqieotively  charaGterisedi  are  stngnlarly  re-   ^ 
markable  in  their  respective  eonstitntions.    In  Englandf  the  .f 
progressof  improvement  has  been  slow  and  piece^ineil;  we  lunre  t 
added  on  a  little  here,  we  have  cut  off  a  little  there,  and  we  - 
have  continued  mending,  and  sometimes,  ihoiq^  not  ftequsaaly, 
adding,  from  casual  motives  of  expediency.    We  have  argaed 
upon  legislative  questions  as  upon  tumfnl^  9^ ;  but,  with  one 
exception  only,  we  have  never  solved  the  dements  of  soeiety  in . 
order  to  recompose  it    We  have  never  taken  abstMet  yi0w&!] 
of  our  form  of  government,  and  attempted  tob^se  it'on  giniersl  '^ 
principles.    Even  in  momenta  of  duingo,  we  have  miiopM  the 
language  of  Burk^,  and  considering  our  constitution  ^asaered 
l^pM^,"  rather  asserted  the  justice  of  restoration  ihm  die  ne- 
cessi^  of  improvement 

It  rarely  happened,  therefore,  previous  to  tike  few  lest  years, 
that  in  the  questions  agitated,  thm  was  wherewithal  to  engross 
the  whole  mind  and  faculties  of  the  statesman,  w  deeply  to 
excite  the  attention  of  the  assembly  or  the  public  Doddington's 
Diary  furnishes  us  with  amunng  instances  of  the  manner  in 
which  an  opposition  went  about  looking  for  a  grievance.  The 
subjects  ordinarily  brought  forward  derived  their  importance 
less  from  themselves  than  from  the  opportunity  they  afforded  to 
two  parties  of  delivering  battle.  The  excitonent  was  in  the 
strife,  and  not  in  its  cause.  A  personal,  passionate,  amusing 
way  of  speaking,  therefore,  naturally  introduced  itself,  without 
the  charm  and  colour  of  which  a  debate  would  frequently  have 
resembled  Uncle  Tom^s  dispute  with  nephew  John  on  the  dif* 
ference  between  a  chestnut  horse  and  a  horse  chestnut. 

In  France,  on  the  contrary,  when  the  builder  in  1789  took 
tbe  trowel  into  his  hands,  the  first  stone  of  the  building  was  not 
laid.  The  principle  on  which  it  was  to  be  deposited  and  con- 
secrated was  the  subject  of  long  deliberation.  The  rights  of 
man  were  declared,  before  any  attempt  to  deduce  social  happi- 
ness and  political  power  from  them  was  made.  There  was 
rnoiigli  in  the  gigantic  questions  which  started  every  instant 
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into  discussion,  to  fill  the  mind  of  the  pditiciaii,  and  to  arral 
the  attention  of  those  to  whom  he  was  commnBicating  namwai 
important  truths.  A  philosophical  treatise  was  wanted,  ratkr 
than  a  spirited  harangue;  and  it  was  only  at  the  Call  of  the 
Girondists,  when  principles  were  forgotten  and  penone 
contending — less  indeed  to  obtain  the  honoun  of  the  etate 
to  escape  the  revolutionary  scaffold — that  we  find  frequent  ip^ 
cimens  of  another  eloquence  in  those  beautiful  and  impamioari 
bursts — one  of  which  escaped  from  Madame  Roland^s  nnlbrti- 
nate  admirer,  who  vainly  hoped  and  declared  that  hia  voiee— 
'^  qui  plus  d'unefoisavaitportc  la  terreur  dans  ce  palaia  d*o«ele 
avait  precipite  la  tyrannic,  la  porterait  aussi  dans  TAmedes  see- 
lerats  qui  voulaient  substi tuer  Icur  tyrannic  h  oelle de  la  royaale.** 

A  Ball  at  the  Tuileries. — You  drive  into  the  oonri-jarl, 
get  out  at  one  of  the  great  doors.  The  staircaae  to  the  liglbt 
is  broad  and  straight,  with  two  columns  at  the  top.  The  lailr 
of  rooms  you  enter  fine.  The  first,  white  and  plain ;  the  aecoad* 
surrounded  by  a  kind  of  balcony  and  pannelled  with  the  pictars 
of  different  marechais.  The  third,  very  large  and  haadaof , 
and  leading  to  another  that  contains  a  velvet  canopy  and  throae ; 
the  riflh  is  the  last. 

Before  you  is  company — such  as  it  is  described^-of  a  maiti 
kind;  ^'one  might  fancy  oneself  in  Heaveni**  said  a  lady 
me — '^for  there,  also,  there  is  no  distinction  of  penoaa." 

This  is  abused  and  sneered  at;  very  ignorandy  and 
iously,  as  it  seems  to  me.  A  gentleman  or  noUeBun  haa  Au 
society;  but  a  king  is  of  all  societies.  He  is  the  head  of  iht 
nation,  and  not  the  head  of  a  clique. 

At  all  events  these  balls  represent  Franee*  and  the  cpecfci 
and  are  interesting  on  that  account. 


A  MiNisTKR^s  Receptiox. — Hereyouare8tnid[,in: 
by  the  splendid  hotel  of  the  minister,  and  manner,  aimple  wai 
plain,  of  the  man.  In  fact  you  see  two  parts  of  society;  tbemaa- 
ners  of  old  times  and  the  ideas  of  new,  but  iU-j<Hned  togethsr- 

There  i.s  not  a  courtier  but  speaks  the  language  of  a  rapa^ 

The  mofit  mHfrnificrnt  haiU  ^ere  thoM  ol' Charles  ibf  Teath     tW  brtirr. 
;:nlatril  and  Hrtfil.  Bona|i<irtr'ii. 


)icaD,iiur  a  republican  w)iu  does  not  ait  un  a  chair  rich  with  the 
liixitry  of  Louis  W. 

The  ministers  of  one  end  of  tlie  town  receive  one  night, 
those  of  the  othei'  end  another.  The  same  troop  ruslies  from 
salon  to  salon — diplomates  and  deputies,  generals  and  procu~ 
reurs-generauK. 

But  the  person  fur  whom  tliese  soirees  are  really  wanted  )» 
— ^ihe  provincial  gentleman,  who  would  honestly  imagine  thai 
no  government  existed,  if  he  could  not  see  it,  and  talk  to  it,  and 
court  it. 

The  bow  and  the  smite  lie  receives  is  hailed  as  "  la  loi  vi- 
vante,"  and  he  enters  the  court  yard  of  the  president  of  ihe 
council  with  the  same  saered  feeling  of  security  with  which  he 
Jays  his  hand  upon  the  code  of  the  constitutivn. 

A  Member  of  the  Opposition. — Monsieur lives  an  tnii- 

ttifme  in  a  small  apartment,  the  salon  of  which  opens,  as  is 
frequent  in  I'Vancc,  to  the  chamhre  n  cmtchfr.  Every  thing  is 
as  decent  and  simple  as  possible  in  the  furniture  and  arrange- 
ment of  the  apartment,  aad  there  is  an  air  of  respectability 
iibout  it  aud  llie  owner,  i.'omplL'(i'ly  luifjiish.* 

" Did  you  read  my  article  in  the  National p "  "I  on^t  to 
know,  for  I  was  in  the  last  campaign  in  Spain,  and  I  lay  that 
the  army  is  in  a  state  of  the  most  deplorable  inBubordination." 
"  We  have  nothing  to  do  with  her  (the  Ducbefls  de  Berri),  she 
uught  to  be  taken  before  the  proper  tribunals."  "  Oui,  la  dis- 
section etait  trSs-belle" — "of  course  you  have  a  box  for  Victor 
Hugo's  new  drama" — were  the  mingled  sounds  that  I  once 
heard,  and  which  proceeding  from  no  common  assemblago  of 
journalists,  generals,  deputies,  doctors,  lawyers,  and  men  of 
letters,  gave  an  idea  of  the  manner  in  which  profemong  in 
France  are  intermingled,  as  well  as  of  the  ranks  of  which  the 
opposition  is  composed. 

TtEADTv  or  THE  Empire. — Theapartment  ofMadame ,fiUed 

'  Monalear  '  it  allogelher  wortlij  of  hi*  repatktion ;  modantti  MCa- 

•  iim*,  active,  «l<iqucDl,  und  liked  by  >11  pMliei.  ihaagh  known  to  b»  d«T«t*d 
til  his  own.  On  Midime,  «t  nnce  remarkable  for  ber  riHnp,  her  wit,  ■■* 
hrr  clianns.  f\--n  n  atill  longer  cnln^um  might  be  written. 
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with  large  fauieuils,  beautiful  poroelaiii,  bobkHMttt,  ftatuei, 
bronzes,  etc.  is  a  model  of  luxury  and  good  Uale.  The  bdy 
heraelf,  equally  celebrated  for  her  mannen  and  bar  wit,  and 
exercising  at  one  time  no  inconuderable  inflnenee,  ralUBS 
many  of  the  charms  and  all  the  originality  for  iriiidi  Ab  was 
once  distinguished.  Never  was  person  more  quidc,  more  vi- 
vacious, more  powerful,  or  more  extraordiiuiry  in  conver- 
sation. 

She  jumps  upon  a  subject,  kicks  it  here,  an4  kicte  H  tliere ; 
thumps  it  about,  without  respect  and  in  all  directions;  then  she 
stops  breathless,  and  before  you  can  colled  yonrMlf  for  replji 
seizes  another  subject  and  treats  it  in  the  same  manner.  {No- 
thing can  be  compared  to  her  eloquence,  her  fire,  her  manmr 
of  deciding  a  question  in  a  phrase,  or  painting  a  pemonhya 
word.  A  stranger,  however,  might  be  startled  to  hear  hsr 
speak  of  Bonaparte. 

^^  Oh  1  le  petit  homme,  il  eCait  cbarmant  I  des  denta  oomme  im 
perles,  toutes  petites,  toutes  petites— des  mains  mignonnm  il 
se  parfumait — oh !  il  etait  gentil,  il  dtait  gourmand — le  petit 
homme  1'* 

Thb  Successful  Journalist. — Monsieur  de first  hit  npoa 

a  method,  since  become  common,  of  making  his  fortnne  hy  a 
paper.  He  announced  formally,  that  a  society  of  good  royeials 
was  formed,  with  a  journal — his  own  journal,  of  eouiss  for 
their  organ.  The  society  was  generous,  prizes  were  to  be  givta 
for  the  best  essays,  the  literary  youth  of  Franoe  were  invilad  Is 
enter  a  noble  field  of  competition,  and  the  tern  lettered  ga 
men  of  wealth  were  also  invited  to  subscribe  funds  for  ttia 
laudable  undertaking. 

Such  was  the  project  announced  during  the  teitoieiieh^  and 
when  loyalty  was  at  its  hei^t.  The  prospeetns  took,  eontri- 
butions  flowed  in,  the  society  received  and  answered  a  very 
flowery  and  golden  correspondence — and  who  formed  the  so- 
ciety ?  and  who  wrote  the  journal  ?  and  who  received  the 
subscriptions  P  and  who  gained  the  prizes  ? 

Monsieur  de alone  formed  thesociety ;  Monsieur  de 

alone  wrote  the  journal ;  Monsieur  de alone  touched  the 

subscriptions ;  Monsieur  de alone  gained  the  priaea. 
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A  Gkntleman  of  tbf.  Old  Hegimk, —  Tlie  Marquis  de , 

with  powdered  hair  and  a  gicat  deal  ol'  viry  line  linen,  was 
all  tbe  Taahion  in  the  time  of  Louis  \VI.,  and  saw  Madame 
IXibarry  dine  with  Louis  W. 

"  Whai  do  you  think  of  society  now  and  ^lauicly  Uien,  Mar- 
quis?" 

"For  society— lo  those  who  lived  when  I  did,  there  is  no 
society  now.  Mow  cua  there  he,  when  here  was  my  young 
friend  (bowing  to  a  young  gentleman  opposite),  who  was  near 
cutting  my  throat  just  now,  because  we  do  not  quite  ngree  in 
political  opinions?  When  I  was  a  young  man,  Sir,  the  only 
thought  and  occupalion  was — how  shall  we  most  amuse  our- 
selves ?  All  the  wit,  all  the  talent,  all  the  energy,  which  is  now 
woriiing  itself  out  to  such  a  variety  of  ways,  was  then  concen- 
trated in  creating  pleasure."  "And  luxury.  Marquis?"  "How 
can  you  talk  of  luxury? — the  only  luxurious  creature  of  modern 
society  iliat  I  remember,  is  gone,  disappeared  altogether.  The 
courtezan  is  as  antediluvian  as  the  mammoth.  In  my  time  she 
kept  her  carriages,  had  her  most  beautiful  and  classically  epi- 
curean apartment,  or  her  delightful  petUi^  maison ;  where  she 
gave  Koirees  far  more  difficult  to  get  to  than  those  of  the 
queen.  She  studied  the  art  of  giving  pleasure  as  a  science; 
every  ihiag  about  ber  breathed  that  volupte  and  that  desire  to 
which  she  devoted  herself — and  then  her  convenatioa  wmm 
piquant  as  her  person  I " 

"  But  how  did  she  support  sU  this  estravaganee  ?  "  **  Oh  f 
she  lived  either  with  a  gambler  or  a  grand  seiggeT.    I  iri^ 

member  your  father.  Monsieur  de ,  saying,  when  he  had  h)at 

everything-— du  nun'ns  pttU-ja  garder  Julie  et  Mm  caMokt ! 
The  Prince  de  Soubise,  in  my  time,  kept  se^o  ftguWOlM) 
who  had  each  their  allotted  night  He  allowed  then  Ior*W»  m 
the  meantime,  but  they  were  pereoiptorily  to  be  <^  tht  BofelMn^ 
Poor  Segur,  I  pemember,  was  very  math  in  love  witl^sv  ^ 
them,  Mile.  AdAle.  '  (Mil  Prinoa,'  said  some  one  to  hin^'if 
you  knew  the  pain  you  ^ve  poor  8^r  every  Tniaday  I' 
'Maig  ifu^a-t-ildoiKf'  *Haim^Adile:  •Qiwb  o^nu/ 
et  pourquoi  ne  me  Ftmt-ih  pa$  ditf  SOt  M  viswdni  j^u* 
JHnqiCA  ce  ijve  cfla  loit  pasMt—ciela  poMera.'^ 
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A  Notary. — Is  my  English  reader  a  ward  in  dianoery?  if  so, 
he  has  been  more  than  once  in  Lincoln's-Inn.  What  comfort- 
less chambers  are  those  of  his  most  respectable  aolicilorl 

Well,  he  goes  to  Paris  to  a  small  entresol  in  a  largo  hAld! 
He  is  shown  into  a  little  boudoir; — the  table  is  oovored  with 
splendid  pieces  of  Sevres,  and  the  chimney-piece  loaded  with 
or-moulu.  A  book-case,  surmounted  by  every  variety  of  Venui, 
fronts  the  chimney,  and  contains  the  most  richly  bound  and  the 
most  splendid  gilt  books  in  the  world. 

Is  he  at  his  lady^s? — no ;  he  is  at  his  lawyer's — ^who  will  be 
with  him  in  five  minutes  in  the  splendidly  brocaded  dressing- 
gown  of  the  courtier  of  Louis  XV. 

A  Literary  Lady. — Climb  up  two  or  three  pair  of  stairs- 
pull  the  bell  at  a  small  door — and  enter  a  Httle  room,  simple  sad 
in  good  taste.  There  is  a  doctor,  a  couple  of  journalists,  a 
poet,  a  bookseller,  and  a  mathematician !  The  doctor  cures  bis 
patients  by  magnetism;  the  journalist  intends  saving  his  country 
by  a  war,  a  bankruptcy,  and  the  guillotine ;  the  poet  writes 
long  romances,  which  he  calls  lyrics ;  the  bookseller  despises 
Walter  Scott  and  Lord  Byron,  but  respects  the  manner  in  which 
they  are  printed.  The  mathematician  is  a  clever  man  and  makes 
love  to  the  lady:  and  the  lady,  half  poet,  half  journalist,  half 
physiologist,  half  author,  and  half  coquette,  talks  to  the  doctor 
about  magnetism,  to  the  journalist  about  guillotining,  to  tbe 
poet  about  romances,  to  the  bookseller  about  printing,  to  the 
mathematician  about  love,  and  to  the  last  visitor  about  ail  thcM. 

A  Philosophic  Modist. — The  Demoiselle  F......  modist,  aged 

twenty  years,  living  Rue  du  Faubourg  St.  Martin,  hadooatBBfltsd 
the  bad  habit  of  play.  Gay  and  pretty,  she  had  many 
and  some  had  presented  money  with  their  heart;  but  her 
for  play  was  such,  that  in  less  than  three  years  she  lost  iM>,000 
francs.  She  then  began  to  sell  her  furniture;  and  alas!  the 
more  her  distress  was  known, tbe  less  pressingber  lovers  became. 
At  last,  too  idle  to  work,  and  too  distressed  to  live  witbont 
it,  she  determined  to  put  an  end  to  her  existence,  and  chose  the 
first  day  of  the  year  for  her  project. 


Bui  before  lifchting  the  ckarcoali  *lie  wri)l<!  tlie  folluwiog 
lellCF  lo  her  mother  : — 

"My  dear  Mamma, 
"  The  year  just  passed  Las  been  to  me  a  very  unhappy  one — 
thope  that  the  one  now  commeaciDg  nili  bring  you  tho.'iecoR- 
solalions  you  stand  id  need  of.  You  know,  my  dear  mamma, 
that  for  some  time  past  my  resouices  have  been  daily  dlminish- 
JDg.  It  is  painful  to  live  lu  privation  after  one  has  been 
accutiomed  to  luxury.  It  u  disagreeable  to  work  after  one 
has  been  free,  and  accustomed,  from  early  youth,  lo  follow 
one's  pursuits,  and  one's  pleasures.  Then  forgive  me,  my 
dear  mamma,  if,  having  lost  all  those  advantages  I  ought  to 
have  been  careful  of — 1  do  not  now  want  to  sigh  over  my 
misfortunes. 

"  Alas  1  my  pen  refnses  to  obey  my  will,  or  I  would  paint  lo 
you  all  my  past  tribulations.     But  death  is  waiting  for  me, 
aad  I  shall  be  gone  before  midday.     So  I  kiss  you,  my  dear 
i«,  as  I  ]o^'e  you,  that  is  to  say,  with  all  my  soul. 
'  Your  respectful  daughter, 

"  JOSBFBINB . 

I,  Jan.  1,1839." 

fQaiiItt  dti  Trihtmaux.J 


A  Wise  Cocker  db  Cabkiout. — "  They  want  lo  make  me 
join  them,  Sir,  in  their  ^meules  and  nonsenie. 

"  Ma  foi,"  [  said  to  myself,  "  et  qu'est-ce  que  tu  as  Hi,  t<H, 
sousl'empire?"  "Cocher  de  cabriolet." — "And  underCharlei 
X.  ?"  "  Cocher  de  cabriolet." — "And  under  Loui»4>biiippe?** 
"  Cocher  de  cabriolet." — "  And  if  there  were  a  republic,  what 
would  you  be  ?"  "  Cocher  de  cabriolet.  Alors,  que  la  dynastie 
Bille  comme  elle  pourra.  Je  ne  m'en  mdlerai  point,  iniri'qin 
ne  serai  jamais  que  cocher  de  cabriolet.'" 

'  "Failh,"  iMiidto  mjself,  "  «nd  whU  hiTe  you  bwn— jod— ii»d»  4a 
the  empire  ?"  "  Cocher  de  cabriolol."— "And  niid«r  Chirlu  X.  ?"  "  Cookr  4a 
cabriolet."— "And  under  Lonii-Pliilippa  ?,"  "  Cochei  de  Ckbrialatj''-^"  nd  If 
ilicrp  vm  a  rrpuhlic,  wbit  would  yoa  l>«  ? "  "  Cocher  de  c«faridet.    Then  kl 
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A  Military  Porter. — **  I  met  my  porter,  jfdlerday,**  miA  a 
gay  officer  to  me,  **  my  porter,  who  is  an  old  aoUier  of  the 
'  vieille  garde*  with  my  sword  in  his  hand.  '  II  is  at  brif^  nov 
as  ever  it  was,'  said  he.  ^  I  did  not  know  it  had  ever  hen 
soiled,'  said  I.  *  Alas!  yes,  Sir,  I  had  some  words  jfesleidtj 
with  a  carabineer;  we  met  in  the  momingi  and  thii 
that  you  see  passed  through  his  body.  Pauvre  garfonl  3 
tombe  I2i  raide  mort/  '^ 

TRAITS. 

IMPORTANT  NEWS. 

"  My  dear  Cecile, 

''THE  FATHER  left  yesterday  the  port  of  Haraeilles,  iatk 
ship  called  '  Le  Prince  hereditaire.'  The  captain's  aans  ii 
Viandlo.  You  first  announced  to  me  his  pErjoenmrn  bom 
prifion.    1  announce  to  you  his  departurb  from  the  wesL 

''THE  FATHER  has  quitted  the  west!....  let  thb  great CmI 
resound  in  the  ears  of  all  men  and  of  all  women  1 1 1 — 

"  &c.  &G.  dec.  dec. 

"  Rodreguer  BUrraglt. 


n  * 


**24M  September,  year  of  the  mother. 

A  Reading. — This  kind  of  demi-publicity  still  rontinnos,  sad 
keeps  the  vanity  of  the  author  in  breath  until  he  has 
his  work.  If  he  is  writing  a  tragedy,  he  will  read  it  sosna  by 
if  a  novel,  chapter  by  chapter.  Nobody  is  invited  who  is  Ml  a 
good  admirer,  except  on  very  rare  oocaaionSi  I  renaanabsr  eae 
of  these — a  gentleman  had  written  a  comedy  whieh  ha  thev^ 
too  indecent  for  the  stage — and  in  order  to  make  np  his  OMalt 
invited  the  most  modest  of  his  female  aoquaiatanoa  to  hear  it 

A  Pension. — The  persons  one  meets  at  these  phuMa  are  oo  as 
average — a  French  colonel  on  half-pay — an  English 


the  dynasty  go  on  as  it  will.     Til  not  meddle  with  it,  who  ■hall  ^KrajB 
rocher  de  cabriolet." 
*  Copied  verbatim. 


HANNERH.  yn 

-a  couple  of  jouroalists — and  a  respectable  old  English  lady 


with  her  youngest  daughter. 

The  Enf^iah  mother  does  not  know  French,  and  has  gone     i 
to  a  pension  in  order  that  her  daughter  may  learn  it.     The     | 
French  colonel  sits  at  dinner  between  the  two — and  aednces 
the  simpering  girl  under  the  mother's  unsuspecting  apron. 

The  English  at  the.  Cafe  oe  Paeis. — I  remember  bdag 
seated  at  the  window  of  thb  caf(§  near  a  very  decent  En^^iflh 
family.  "Very  good  chicken!  capital  wine!  it's  YoLsey/' 
says  the  gentleman,  ^^Volney,"  you  know  my  dear,  (very 
loud  !)  called  after  the  famous  travdier."'' 

Duels  of  the  CnABiBEa. — You  can  buy  what  are  called  **  lea 
balles  de  depute."  These  balls  evaporating  in  the  air,  are  sure 
to  do  no  mischief  to  the  senatorial  combatants.  Was  there 
ever  such  a  criticism  on  the  age  ?  Meti  fight  for  homout  and 
cheat  it, 

*  I  would  not  pass  by  thii  sulvject  withoat  one  or  two  words  of  regret  giTen  . 
to  mj  unfortanate  coaDtrymeo.  Go  to  Calmii,  Boulogne,  any  of  tlie  Britieh 
visiting  provincial  towns,  or  even  to  Paris  itself^  aiid  tee  the  queer  figvree  who 
are  passing  themselves  off  as  models  of  English  elegance.  Jost  look  at  their 
pincbed-up.  or  broadened-out  brimm'd  hats,  their  indescribably-cut  coats,  their 
whitikertt,  their  mustachoes,  their  swagger,  their  ignorance,  their  insolence 
and  recollect  to  yonr  horror  that  the  costume,  and  the  ton  that  would  hardly 
be  tolerated  in  Burlington  Arcade  or  Covent  Garden  nioon,  are  very  soberly 
considered  by  the  French  people,  who  have  never  passed  the  channel,  as  a  fair 
specimen  of  the  tip-top  taste  and  breeding  of  their  outlandish  neighbours* 
Ag^in,  pass  where  you  will  on  the  Continent,  and  be  sure,  if  anything  ?ery 
extraordinary,  very  ridicaloos,  very  impertinent  be  done,  be  sure  it  b  one  of 
yonr  countrymen  who  has  the  honour  of  doing  it !  If  any  man  li?e  in  mors 
scandalous  indecency  than  the  habits  even  of  Italy  will  allow,  be  sure  it  is  a 
native  of  that  country  which  prides  itself  on  its  especial  prudery  and  morality. 
If  any  body  be  noted  for  a  greater  freedom  of  language,  and  a  more  nacoa- 
sciooable  incontinency  than  another,  ten  to  one  but  it  is  a  lady  of  that  laad  , 
which  is  so  }>roud  of  the  modest  purity  of  its  women. 

England  abroad  and  England  at  home,  thank  heaven  1  are  in  this  respect 
two  countries  as  different  as  Ramschatka  and  Otaheiti.  People  of  all  sexes 
and  all  classes  seem  to  take  a  pride  in  eonvincing  the  world,  that  they  cknage 
their  climate,  and  that  if  they  conduct  themselves  with  decency  and  propriety 
in  May  Fair  and  Fleet  Street,  they  can  be  guilty  of  every  species  of  iade* 
corum  when  in  sight  of  the  Champs-Elysees  and  the  Coliseum. 


«a 
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SAYINGS. 

Carlism. — ''  Cetle  pauvre  priocesse  (the  DncheM  of  Bmi 
elle  donnait  de  si  jolis  bab!*"  such  is  the  attaehmciiit  of  one  UT 
the  Faubourg  to  the  heroine  of  la  Vendfe. 

Love  of  Nature. — A  young  Frenchman  was  abusing  Italy  is 
nothing  extraordinary. — "  Ah !"  said  Madame — ••  yon  wereaoc 
there  when  M.  de  Laval  was  minister.*' 

'  Conjugal  Virtue. — <'  La  vertu  d*une  remme  marMe,  cVat  dr 
gardcr  son  anianl  m^me  quand  il  lui  d^plait.** 

Obedience.—  **  Certainement,"  said  a  yoang  lady,  very  9^ 
riously,  to  one  then  about  to  be  married — **  lea  femmet  doivcai 
ob^ir  dans  les  petites  choses,  mais  leshommes  assorteettt  div 
les  grandes.'* 

y^  Absence. — **  I  do  not  love  my  husband  enough  to  leave  hin 

Ancestry. — ^'Je  me  moque  des  mesanoMres;  jugei  doic, 
mon  cher,  ce  que  jc  dois  faire  des  vAtres.**  * 

Tyranny. — "  What  a  tyranny  we  live  under  I**  aays  a  p} 
carlist.  "  And  where  have  you  just  come  from,  Sir?**  **0h' 
from  Prague ;  two  hundred  of  us  went  to  oflTer  our  homage  If 
Henry  V.''  ''  And  is  this  generally  known?**  •'  O 
every  body  knows  it." 

"  To  be  sure  it  is  a  terrible  tyranny  you  live  ur^^  *' 


^^lEs  of  Relationshh*. — An  enraged  husband  was  ahml  n 
^lay  the  lover  of  his  wife. — **  An    e,  malhearem  P*  cried  Ik 
lady,  ^'  tu  vas  tuer  le  pdre  de  tes  enFans.**-}* 


*  I  laugh  at  my  own  anceitora,  jad(|^  then,  ny  dear  fieUow,  what  I  mi^  ^ 
with  vonrit. 

i  Stop,  uiihafipy  man  !  yuu  are  about  to  kill  tkc  father  of  ysw 


I 


UANNBfta. 

"1 

PABAQRAFHS  TUAT  SUCCEED  BACli  OTHl^H  IN  A  NEW^FAPRR. 

aTATUTIQCB.— LECUDN  OF  IIONObH 

»oi»:.. 
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Grpst  »rMi.      .           1 

Wh  uiiiiited,   tiT 

Orand  officcre.  .          IS 
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CommaDtlcrs.    .        99 

niimbM,   Ift    apeah 

Officers.      .     .       4111 

of  ihc  df«is  which 

Utc  gueen   wore  nl 

Oie  coiirl  ball.    »V 

INNMDfmON    PSIMAIRB. 

A(Hf<n     lo     Tvpair 

this  errur.  Not  only 

There  are  inFranre  1 ,9SS,O0U 

WM  Her  M»jMiy'» 

cbildren,   nbo  receive   primar) 

lullclUiKagQinceai, 

intlruction.    Tberc  arc  41,000 

toll  degani.     The 

tcboolt;   ud  upward!  ol    11, 

(ovo   was  — wArte 

private. 

"rt»r<iK.,8-t.  *«. 

.. 

A  report  or  M.  le 
Malrede  Harselllc* 
retatti  (o  ut  the  grave 
iVMnvBoiencci     wid 


from  ibe  piltbed  bat- 
tles fought  daily  be- 
tween the  two  parties 
amoDg  rA<  Childrm 
in  dilTcrent  quarters 
of  the  town. 
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Then  follows  a  list  of  the  jury  for  the  department  of  the  Seiw. 

Surely  these  paragraphs,  thus  ruoniDg  and  blended  together, 
give  no  bad  picture  of  France  as  it  is.  Her  impetuoua  youth, 
her  military  honours,  her  primary  instruction,  her  jury  lial,  Bad 
then — the  gown  embroidered  with  roses! 

Thus  have  I  sketched,  as  illustrations  to  my  sulgectv  two  or 
three  scenes  and  portraits,  and  even  noted  a  few  tniu  and  ob- 
servations.    I  will  now  throw  together  a  few  iSacts. 

or  books  published  In  1833,  1  find  Poetry  of 

different  kinds 975 

Modern  law,  the  sciences,  natural  history, 

and  administrations &S8 

ilomances,  NoTels,  and  translations  of  the 

same 355 

Histories,  narraUTCS  and  the  like.  ...  tl% 

Phik>sophy,  metaphysics 10!i 

Travels  and  fine  arts 1 70 

Devotion,  Theology,  etc SS5 

Theatrical  pieces  In  verse  and  prose.  179 

Foreign  books  of  different  languages.     .     .  004 

Pamphlets,  libels,  prospectusses,  and  speeches  4,S4e 

Total.     .  7,011 

What  do  we  see  here  ? — in  the  first  place,  an  enonnoos  ap- 
petite for  momentary  and  frivolous  discussion ;  that  one  eipecled ; 
— but  by  the  side  of  it  behold  a  love  for  the  sciences,  fornalnnl 
history,  and  the  theories  of  government,  which  we  mi^  have 
supposed  less  general  amongst  so  volatile  and  ezcttaUe  r  ■■'—'•' 

Then  again,  novels,  poetry,  and  the  drama,  thoM 

of  literature  that,  judging  from  the  surface  of  things, 

have  deemed  most  iu  abundance,  furnish  less  than  metqihjrMii 

devotion,  history,  and  the  arts. 

Novels,  etc.  Including  translaUons.  S55 

Poetry t75 

Drama I7Q 

709 

Metaphysics 109 

Devotion «S5 

History 919 

The  arts 170 

790 
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And  now  if  we  take  the  theatres!  there  we  find  the  retnms 

of: 

\ 

The  Op^ra,  dancing  and  French  mnsio-;^ 

The  Porte  St.  Martin,  M^lodrame; 

Vaudcfille, 

Vaal^UM,  >  little  farces ; 

GymoMe, 


} 


(o  be  as  much  as  the  twelve  other  theatres  of  Paris,  indudiiig 
the  Theatre  Frangais,  the  Op^ra  Comique,  and  the  Italian, 
Opera  put  together. 

Turn  we  to  the  Institut!  who  are  the  candidates? 

M.  Chateauneuff,*  an  historian. 

]VL  de  Salvandy,  a  very  remarkable  periodical  writer.f 

And  M.  Scribe,  the  well  known  and  happy  farce  writer — Oft 
this  occasion  as  on  others  successful. 

In  the  exposition  at  the  same  time,  I  remark — porisfliis. 
unuseful  in  tracing  the  habits  of  a  population — 

15,000  clocks,  average  |>rice.  t50  firanei. 

40,000  pairs  of  flambeaux.     .     .  SO  » 

3,000     do  candalabres.    .     .     .  SQO  « 

60,000  glass  cylinders.       ...  10  » 

Lustres  and  lamps  to  the  value  of  .  1,000,000  » 

Small  articles  of  bronze.     .     .     .   1,800,000  » 

More  costly  do 9,000,000  » 

In  all  this,  there  is  a  strange  mixture  of  different  and  opposr 
ing  qualities,  such  as  are  to  be  found  ia  a  nation  not  moidded  in 
a  day,  but  which,  on  the  contrary,  has  passed  through  a  variety 
of  changes,  and  presents,  in  its  molten  mass,  a  variegated  and 
heterogenous  composition.  We  see  old  tastes  by  the  nde  of 
new,  and  new  tastes  which  almost  seem  incompatible  with,  the 
old! 

The  everlasting  appetite  for  scandal  and  science ! 

The  love  for  the  melodrame  and  the  joke! 

The  struggle  between  history,  metaphysics,  and  (aroel 

The  luxury  of  tastes,  and  the  mediocrity  of  fortunes. 

Author  of  "  i\\e  Hititory  of  the  great  Captains. '^ 
;   The  author  of  "*  Alonzo,''  which  alio  had  four  editiooa,  and  of  ^'the  Hi»- 

♦oi\  of  PoIuihI." 
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YOUNG  FRANCE. 


CHAPTER  III. 


Modern  Cataline — ^Joornalist — Drammtitt — Snicide-  'Soft  of  >  tallcnr- 
— Monsieur  Marraote  Fathay— Baron  de  Roylii^- 

Artist — ^Yonng  Doctorf,  and  Philoaophen  of  the  hoar. 

Let  us  seel  There  has  been  a  conspiracy.  Who  are  il  At 
bar?  a  cabinet  maker,  a  certain  number  of  shoemakerty  a  lock- 
smith, a  painter,  a  button-maker,  an  engraver,  a  stM^pkeepo', 
a  doctor,  and  a  lady,  whose  more  peaceful  oocupatimi  iatoik 
at  the  counter  of  a  cafe.  All  eyes  are  of  oourie  turned  vpn 
the  lady  and  the  chief  of  this  terrible  band,  whoM  plots  km 
disquieted  the  dreams  of  the  good  citizen  King,  and  lumcini 
the  arms  of  his  valorous  national  guard. 

Come  forth,  most  renowned  Cataline  I  *^  Who  are  yon?*  **! 
am  the  son  of  a  proletaire  (peasant).  I  belong  to  that  dhs 
which  the  rich  repudiate  and  misunderstand.  My  Umftt  ii 
irritable  and  nervous; — chafing  at  little  obstacles — calm 
a  battalion  with  fixed  bayonets.  I  do  not  know  so 
as  I  should  wish  to  know,  for  education  is  not  gratnitoni  k 
France. 

*^You  ask  me  my  life. — A  boy,  enlirting  asvohmteer,!  Ibm^ 
under  Napoleon's  eagles.  The  restoration  came,  I  ratnmedll 
my  father's  cottage,  and  shared  the  rude  labours  of  theoU  ■«. 
From  that  cottage,  the  revolution  of  July  called  ttie.  IV 
charter  was  violated.  I  wished  for  a  republic.  Wonndcdoi 
the  28th,  1  leaped  into  the  louvre  on  the  29(h. — In  the  Tai- 
leries,  a  sabre-cut  maimed  this  hand.  In  the  rue  de  RohaOf  < 
ball  entered  this  shoulder.  As  I  behaved  in  July,  so  I  behaved 
in  June.*' 
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President,  **  You  are  aeeused  at  that  time  of  homicide  with 
premeditatioD.'' 

Republican.     "  I  know  it." 

President,  '^  You  rao  about  the  street^  shouting  '  To 
annsT  " 

Republican.  "Yes." 

President.  "  Did  you  distribute  cartouches  ?" 

Republican,  "  Whea  they  were  wanted." 

President.  "  Did  you  not  Gre  upon  a  battalion  of  the  line?^ 

Republican.  "  I  traversed  with  ten  coqirades  the  whole 
of  the  first  line.     Eight  fell,  and  I  retired  by  the  street." 

Such  are  the  answers  of  a  slight  young  man,  with  hollow 
cheeks,  penetrating  eyes,  and  black  moustaches. 

He  had  fought  for  a  republic.  What  did  he  want  ?  A  go- 
vernment without  appointments,  without  taxes.  Things,  he 
thought,  would  go  well,  if  left  to  themselves.* 

Here  is  one  of  your  "  Young  France,"  a  type  of  that  reckless 
and  imaginative  youth,  ever  ready  to  rush  on  the  cannon. 

Born  of  poor  parents,  with  but  little  education,  of  daring 
character,  impracticable  ideas  and  good  intentions; — con- 
sumed by  unemployed  energies  and  dissatisfied  ambition. 

Requiring  action  from  his  temperament ; — the  very  soul  of  a 
state  at  war ; — a  canker  into  its  repose  in  peace. 

Let  IIS  (urn  to  auotber  class  and  another  type! 

''  It  happened  to  me,''  says  i\I.  Janin,  '*  as  it  has  happened  to 
all  men  of  letters,  present  and  past —  I  entered  a  literary  career 
without  knowing  it,  and  without  wishing  it.  I  was  a  writer,  in 
ignorance  that  i  did  write; —  by  necessity,  as  every  body  is." 

Oil !  i  remember  my  mother,  her  cottage  by  iheRhAne  side, 
and  the  cliligence  which  carried  me  to  Paris,  on  a  speculation; 
for  my  fatlier,  and  my  uncles,  and  all  my  family  thought  me  a 
real  prodigy,  and  so  did  the  ladies  of  my  village,  to  whoai  I 
\\  rote  verses,  and  who  said  that  all  I  wanted  was, — a  little 
education. 

Thus  was  1  sent  to  the  ^'famous''  college — (for  ray  friends 
were  determined  that  every  chance  should  be  in  my  favour) — 
in  (he  ''Jhtn  fits''  college — which  had  gained  the  prise  that  year, 
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and  which  I  and  my  friends  considered  it  a  matter  of  conrae 
that  I  should  gain  the  year  following. 

''  I  passed  three  years  at  that  college,  did  not  gain  the  prixe, 
and  learned  little  for  my  pains ; — that  is  to  say,  I  learned  nei- 
ther mathematics  nor  languages,  nor  history,  nor  indeed  toy 
kind  of  literary  lore;  but  I  learned  something,  I  confeu,  of  the 
world's  lore ; — for  1  learned  how  one  makes  friends,  and  hov 
one  keeps  them,  and  also  with  how  little  science,  and  how  little 
merit,  and  how  little  industry,  one  may  get  on  in  life. 

"  This,  after  all,  was  no  despicable  kind  of  knowledge.  My 
comrades  had  friends,  and  prospects  dependant  on  friends. 
What  alas!  has  become  of  most  of  them 7*^ 

I  had  no  expectations,  no  friends,  beyond  the  walls  of  tkii 
memory-haunted  place — no  friends,  save  an  old  grand-annt. 
eighty  years  old,  who,  hobbling  along,  the  dear  old  creatire! 
by  the  aid  of  her  hooked  stick,  came,  at  last,  to  take  me  to  her 
garret,  an  quatrh^mr,  to  which  she  had  brought  all  our  old 
country  furniture, — the  chairs,  the  table,  and  the  little  sob  and 
bed,  the  very  same  I  kuew  so  well  j — and  there  we  lived  fiav 
happy  years  of  my  life. — Oh!  what  four  happy  yean  thoK 
were!  How  many  passions  given  to  the  wind!  how  much  oie- 
less  poesy!  what  sighs  wafted  to  the  clouds!  what  labour,  loo. 
to  gain  my  little  livelihood  as  I  could  !f 

''  Those  years  passed  by  me  like  a  day.  I  desired  nothias. 
feared  nothing,  I  envied  nothing.  Living  with  ray  fricndi 
having  now  and  then  with  them  a  joyous  and  savoury  repstf, 

*  **  Some  bandied  on  the  nea,  slain  in  battle;  some  fell  in  Oraeca^  takm  bf 
surprise;  many  have  fallen  in  the  Bois  de  Bonlogiie,  by  mswonlsiiab  «■ 
corner  behind  a  tree ;  others  again  have  loat  their  memorj\;^tmd  tkea,  vkil  i 
host  have  perished  by  different  modes  of  raicide — the  TaodeTiUe,  tW  wm^ 
tlie  epic,  tlie  hazard  table,  and  love. 

**  1  ^aw  them  on  the  threshold  of  our  college,  I  nw  then  qait  il  w  Wa- 
tiful !  so  laughing!  so  gay  I  so  full  of  youthful  folly. 

**  Fiet  us  pray  for  them  V' 

t  *'  In  the  first  place.  I  gave  lesAons,  at  so  much  aleuon ;  I  taofht  a  thst* 
sand  things  1  kne\t  little  about;  for  instance,  Latin,  Greek,  hialorj,  ^aaiia 
phy,  and  Heaven  knows  what  I»eKideH  :  Td  have  taught  Hebrew  or  8yfMC,d 
1  had  been  asked  :  any  thing  but  mathematics.  Mathematici  use 
teach  without  knowing  tliem.  and  this  is  why  1  have  ever  had  a  great 
for  mathcmatirM. 

I  maile   tny   srholars  iinderM.tiHl  little  from  ni}    lessons;   bat  Ihey  iKt^ 

•«n)ohoil*         '''4'\    |:--'itI        <m>«-)|'. 
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happy  ID  the  happiness  of  my  old  aunt,  and  sticking  up  iipunit 
the  wall,  when  I  could  buy  them,  great  red  and  bine  dmbs, 
which  I  thought  very  beautiful,  and  which  were  called  Greeks 
then,  as  they  would  be  called  Poles  now.  ; . ;;.  - 

^'That  was  life!  and  what  heroines  1  with  what  hums  I 
Alexandrine,  Rose,  Liii, — German,  Spanish,  Frenchi — i^reat 
lady,  or  little  grisette — all  suited  us. 

"  Thus  I  and  those  like  me  lived  from  day  to  day,  tmsiiiig 
to  chance;  with  little  effort,  no  variety,  and  but  slight  priva- 
tions. 

^^  But  I  meant  to  speak  of  my  entry  into  literature;  how  was 
it?  Many  volumes  could  be  written  on  a  iiterarf  life  in  Fraooel 
I  mean  merely  to  write  of  my  own.  It  is  short,  bui  ii  will 
give  a  pretty  good  idea  of  the  literary  life  ofmjf  epoch, 

'*  One  evening,  I  remember  it  well,  I  was  walking  hmakr 
wards  and  forwards  before  that  theatre,  wbieh  I  then  thoflim 
the  perfection  of  the  dramatic  art,  '*  TOpira  Comique,''  revolt* 
ing  in  my  mind,  with  no  small  degree  of  agitation,  whether  I 
would  or  would  not  give  the  44  sons,  that  the  Opira  Comique 
at  that  time  exacted  at  its  portal. 

^'  At  this  critical  moment,  whom  should  I  see  but  a  young 
man,  whose  acquaintance  I  had  made  in  the  Luxembourg,  by 
my  dog  making  the  acquaintance  of  his  dog,  and  who  had  then 
under  his  arm,  the  arm  of  an  elegant  and  beautiful  lady.  What 
were  my  feelings  when  he  proposed  to  me  a  place  in  his  box, 
a  place  by  the  side  of  that  elegant  and  beautifoi  lady,  who  was 
no  less, — my  heart  thrilled, — than  a  singer  at  the  opera ! 

'^  My  friend  was  a  journalist — his  happiness  decided  my 
profession:  I  became  a  journalist  too;  and  a  journalist  I  shall 
die,  because  I  was  walking  one  beautiful  summer's  evening  W* 
fore  the  door  of  the  Opera  Comique/ 

*  Not  that  I  complain,  in  Raying  this,  of  a  litermry  life.    1  aa  fsr  inm 
beiog  no  un^atefal  towards  the  noblest  career  in  this  ngt  o£  lilMrtjr.    A 
literary  life  in  France  has,  at  all  times,  been  a  life  apart  and  amidst  Ae  fiWi 
cleurs  of  the  world;  it  is  better  than  that  now;  it  is  a  life  apart  amidst  Ae 
powers  of  the  world. 

The  man  of  letters  is  what  the  Grand  Sei^eur  was.  They  have  both 
taken  their  plarr  in  our  institutions— they  are  both  citizens,  bat  citizens  out 
i»f  the  crowd,  in  npite  of  the  crowd — citizens  apart— citizen  aristocratSy  to 
:,:i\  the  truth,  1\\  pashion,  by  sentiment,  by  thooght.  and  by  rrpntation. 
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"  It  is  but  the  rii*st  step  thai  makes  us  fear — in  a  balloon,  oa 
a  raiiroad,  as  the  editor  of  a  paper^, — tliere  you  are  seated 
fortably  and  caini;  and  (here  is  the  crowd  below  you,  treml 
and  affrighted — t-oiM  tout! 

"  Our  age  is  the  age  of  free  thought,  of  independi 
age  is  tlie  age  of  the  press — the  golden  age  for  the  periodical 
writer.  Happy  then  and  proud  am  i  to  belong  to  that  prcMi 
to  be  a  periodical  writer. 

**  When  I  commenced,  what  existed  in  France  had  nn  m- 
mensc  appearance.  It  appeared  a  universe  to  a  gay  joumaliii 
of  twenty.  Well,  it  is  all  gone — all — vanished — gone,  Hea- 
ven knows  where — gone,  and  devoured  by  the  journal,  thai 
power  so  frail  and  dwarfish  when  I  commenced  my  carecfi 
exposed  as  it  was  to  the  arbitrary  will  of  a  censor,  who  wouU 
cut  )ou  off  a  thought  as  an  executioner  does  a  head. 

*^  By  what  niins  am  I  surrounded !  What  a  gulph  betwcci 
the  time  when  I  first  mended  my  pen  to  write,  and  now  whn 
I  take  it  up  to  trace  the  recollection  of  things  gone  by ! 

'^  At  first,  I  was  a  writer  unknown,  a  writer  of  the  oppoii- 
lion  by  epigram — harassing  and  attacking  the  ministers,  of 
whom  I  knew  little,  and  who  knew  less  of  me.  Later,  I  rthr 
from  the  little  newspaper  to  the  s^reat  newspaper — from  ibe 
popular  journal  to  the  aristocratic  journal,  always  the  samf 
man,  in  spite  of  what  people  ha%'e  thought  proper  to  say,  al- 
ways of  the  opposition,  now  here  and  now  there. 

"  They  who  reproach  me  with  having  passed  from  one  pa- 


The  man  oflftterrt  (if  kmIhy,  Iihsi,  uitli  hiA  pen,  an  exUtrnce 
l^ained,  quite  as  much  as  lian  tli«*  urlvnrsite,  or  tlit*  n'ttary. 

The  coutitUution   nxiUI  not  f'XiKt  without  debatea  and  diprmMiim  wt  tit 
kinds,  for  and  ai^aiont. 

The  journal  tr-day  in  umrv  tLaii  a  waul,  it  i»  a  dut\*  It  is  a  BCccMit)  •< 
every  niorninp:.  of  every  fvenin};,  of  «*\ery  hour.  The  jonmal  U  tfce  reptw' 
duclinn  of  a  ^hole  life,  public,  lilfrary,  philoMiphir,  Caking  all  the  iliadc*  vt 
society,  from  the  first  to  the  last.  This  power  {guides  at  will,  and  violeatb 
rvrry  one  and  every  thin^ :  power  inrxorable,  devouring  iCa^lf  vken  it  ha* 
nought  4-Im*  to  feed  upon !  l>o  you  know  how  ui.iny  wrilfuv,  actiir^paaainBair 
und  devoted,  it  rpf|uir**s  1o  suflirr  ti>r  all  its  »'xi)>encirii|  and  all  ils«aBt»,  aai 
.ill  its  lif^  .' 

Ho  yon  know  into  wImI  n  :r^ilph  Miihout  bottom.  4ie  ihrowi  it  rvery  iatui 
.■nrh  a  niuhitiuli  nl  |ia.xsi(m<4,  nt  u\«,i>.  of  p.iradovs,  of  foilira.  ofriery  ihia: 
ihiih  is  f  itt;«  ihUumI  In    th*   hrari.-oiil    p4»sion.  virrj*.  and    Tinufsof  atf 
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per  to  aaotber,  cannot  reproacli  me  with  liavitig  eliangEil  front 
one  ophiioD  to  another  ;  always  allacking  whatever  I  ihuughl 
strong;  the  enemy  of  the  powerful ;  never  guided  in  my  hosti- 
lities by  my  interest,  and  ever  quilting  that  aide  which  became 
the  vidOTious  one.  This  is  why  I  left  my  little  liberal  journal 
of  the  opposition  when  it  IriuinF*"  '  under  M.  Martignac;  this 
ifl  why  I  left  my  great  royalist  jour'.,fll  of  opposition  the  day  that 
M.  Polignac  eame  into  power. 

**  Opposilioii  has  been  my  life, '  us  to  others  is  the  support 
of  power,*"* 

Such  is  the  most  popular  journalist's  description  of  his  life 
»aA  opinions. 

And  now  we  will  pass  from  the  journalist  to  the  dramatist 
— to  the  criticised  from  the  critic; — and  here  again  we  find  a 
gentleman  bis  own  biographer. 

" I  was  not  twenty  years  old  when  my  motlier  one  morning 
entered  my  room,  came  to  my  bedside,  kissed  me  weeping  and 
•aid — 

"  '  Mon  ami,  je  viens  de  vendrc  lout  ce  que  nous  avions  puur 
payer  nosdeltes'.'- 

"  '  Eh  bicn  !  ma  m£re  P':]^ 

"  '  Eh  bien  I  my  poor  child,  our  debts  paid,  (here  remains  to 
us  253  francs — ' 

"  *  A  year?' 

My  mother  smiled  bitterly — 

"'In  all?' said  I. 

" '  In  all.' 

*' '  Well,  my  mother,  I  will  take  the  flAy-three  francs  and 
start  (his  evening  for  Paris.' 

'*  *  And  what  will  yon  do  there,  moo  panvre  ami?' 

" '  III  see  t))e  friends  of  my  father,  the  Doo  de  B^ne, 
Sebastiani,  Jourdan.' 

"  '  Do  as  you  will,'  said  my  moAer,  kissing  me  once  more 
— '  perhaps  it's  the  inspiration  of  God' — and  she  went  out. 

"  IVIy  first  visit  was  to  Marshal  Jourdan;  tie  had  some  vagne 

■  Itiio  vritrr  octaa  to  coMider  that  tu  ba  tkwjt  in  tiw  »nwitiM  is 
alua]'*  In  be  riiDnialent,  and  tlml  It  malteri  aol  what  joa  nppOM. 
r   My  rliild,  I  havt  jmt  sold  rrnything  \ir  h»d  to  piy  nur  df hl». 
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recollcclion  of  my  father,  it  is  true ;  but  had  never  heard  that 
he  had  a  sod.  I  left  him  iu  ten  minutes,  very  imperfedly  eoa- 
vinced  of  my  existence. 

^^  I  next  went  to  General  Sebastiani.. 
''  The  general  was  in  his  *  cabinet  de  travail;*  bur  or  fifc 
secretaries  were  writing  undec  his  dictation,  each  oC  whom  hai 
upon  his  bureau,  besides  hro(>en,  his  paper,  and  hia 
a  gold  snuff-box,  which  he  presented  to  the  general 
he  stopped  before  him  in  those  perambulations  which,  like  Ik 
maladp.  imayinaire^  he  conducted  across  his  chamber  now  ii 
one  direction,  now  in  the  other. 

'^  My  visit  was  short ;  whatever  might  be  my  oonaideratMM 
for  the  general,  I  had  no  wish  to  become  his  snuiF-boz  bearer. 
''  The  day  after,  I  presented  myself  at  General  Foy^s. 
''  I  was  introduced  into  his  library;  he  was  then  oomfM 
with  his  History  of  the  Peninsular  War.  At  the  momcnl  I 
entered,  he  was  writing  on  one  of  those  tables  which  lift  np  mi 
down  at  pleasure ;  scattered  around  him  were  speeches,  mapi 
and4ialf  open  volumes. 

"  Turning  round  with  his  accustomed  vivacity,  and  beariag 
the  door  of  his  sanctuary  open,  he  fixed  his  penetrating  ejfci 
on  me — 1  trembled. 

'' '  .Monsieur  '  '  ^  *  *  *  p'  ^\i  he,  »  ^re  you  son  of  the  ge- 
neral who  commanded  the  army  of  the  Alps?* 
" '  ^es, general.' 

*' '  C  ''Halt  un  brave.    What  can  we  make  of  yon  ?* 
'' '  Any  thing  you  like,  general.' 

^^  The  next  day  I  returned  to  the  hotel  of  the  general,  he  wai 
my  sole  hope. 

'' '  Eh  bien,'  said  he,  your  business  is  settled.  You  are  sa- 
pernumerary  clerk,  with  an  appointment  of  1,200  FraBCS  per 
annum,  ^  in  the  office  of  the  Duke  of  Orleans!*  ** 

This  is  the  opening  scene  in  the  theatrical  life  of  one  of  Ar 
iirst  writers  of  the  French  stage,  j*  But  there  are  other  pre- 
tenders less  fortunate. 

'^  A  few  days  ago/'  says  a  late  journal,  *•*'  a  body  was  draggeJ 
from  the  Seine,  near  Pont  St.  Nicolas,  the  dead  body  of  a 

Mmiiii  .')()/  ',    M.  Aii-xuBilrr  IIubu. 
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youDg  man  aged  Iwenty  years.  It  was  the  body  of  a  yoang 
poet,  by  name — Jules  Mercier.  Id  his  pocket  was  found 
an  elegy  entitled,  ^  A  Emma^  and  bearing  the  date  of  April 
last. 

'*  At  the  bottom  of  the  elegy  was  the  following  note — *  This 
piece  ought  to  have  been  part  of  a  collection  that  my  editor 
should  publish  immediately.* 

**  It  is  now  about  a  month,"  continues  the  journal,  '*  since  a 
youog  man  presented  himself  at  our  bureau,  and  asked  to  speak 
to  the  editor  of  our  paper.  The  editor  was  absent,  and  one  of 
our  contributors  received  him. 

**  He  was  a  young  man,  about  twenty  years  old,  with  a  coun- 
tenance pale,  interesting,  and  betraying  suffering.  Thb  young 
man  was — Jules  Mercier. 

^^  He  offered  with  a  timid  air  a  little  roll  of  paper ;  the  roll 
contained  some  verses,  entitled,  *  To  Lelia !'  These  verses  we 
could  not  receive,  having  already,  a  few  days  before,  inserted 
some  on  the  same  subject,  and  bearing  the  same  title.  A  week 
after,  the  young  man  returned,  bringing  another  set  of  verses, 
which  he  begged  us  to  admit ;  though  the  space  they  would 
occupy  was  considerable. 

''  This  piece  was  called  '  The  Gulph.*  We  promised  that 
it  should  be  examined. 

*'  The  young  poet  seemed  well  satisfied,  and  promised  to 
come  the  next  day  and  receive  our  observations. 

*'  We  expected  him  the  next  day — he  did  not  come.  We 
are  never  to  see  him  more.** 


But  what  dark  and  cadaverous  gentleman  is  yonder,  with  a 
slight  moustache,  pointed  beard  and  tuft,  and  long  hair,  stndc 
up  in  the  middle  and  combed  down  on  each  side,  so  as  to  hang 
upon  his  shoulders  ? 

That  gothic  chevalier  is  the  son  of  a  tallow-chandler,  comer 
of  rue  St.  Denis.  He  does  not  think  that  the  reign  of  chivalry 
is  gone.  No !  but  that  he,  the  son  of  the  tallow-chandler,  has 
become  the  chevalier. 

Thus,  here  and  there  the  prestige  of  an  aristocracy  remains; 
hilt  then  every  one  thinks  he  may  be  an  aristocrat. 
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Just  listen! — 

Monsieur  Manuote  Faliiay,  the  respectable  son  of  m 
able  bookseller,  publishes  some  poems.   ^*  FatliAy,** 
''  Fatty/'  is  a  most  unpoetical  name,  and  the  poems  have  lidk 
success.    What  happens? 

Behold,  in  a  new  edition,  ^'  Fathay,^  odious  appelblml  kii 
disappeared,  '*  de''  is  before  the  '*  Marmole,"  and  **AlphoMi'' 
before  the  *^  de,''  and  read  instead  of  **  Poems  by  Haraoif 
Fathay,"— 

**  Poems  by  Alphonse  de  Marmote.**  Alpbonae  da  Maraole! 
Who  would  dream  that  a  name  so  aristocratic  and  00  soaona 
should  have  been  formuled  (I  use  the  French  expreieioa)*  froa 
plain  l^Iarmote  Fathay,  the  plebeian  signature  of  a  gss^ 
natured  young  bookseller. 

But  so  it  is,  and  half  the  world  who  doubt  in  christisBil! 
believe  firmly  in  the  nominal  identity  of — 


(( 


Alphonse  de  Marmotel*' 


Nor  is  this  a  singular  transmogrification! 

I  was  sitting  the  other  day  at  the  cafe  de  Paris;  a  tikn 
with  red  wheels  drove  up  to  it,  and  a  gentleman,  with  a  Bro^ 
dignagian  beard  and  whiskers  to  match,  descended  therebw- 

His  hat,  of  singular  shape,  was  nicely  balanced  on 
of  his  head,  displaying  an  immense  ckevelure  on  the 
His  coat  built  about  the  skirts  in  the  stern  £sshion  of  a  Dekk 
frigate,  was  hien  de  ciei,  *  His  waistcoat^  as  ifsiifigstsij 
dazzling  as  a  well  shaken  kaleidescope,  opened  in  the 
to  display  a  green  satin  neckcloth,  be-pinned  and 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom  like  a  lady's  stomacher.  This 
dividual  was  nearly  six  feet  high,  and  having  taken  a 
survey  of  his  undusted  boots, entered  the  cafe^huaaaiiv 
and  pnllinp:  about  his  curls,  and  brandishing  hia  eaae,  aa^ 
making  as  much  as  possible  of  all  that  appertained  to  hiahrfr 
and  magnificently  apparelled  person, — '•Eh!  bnt^fmir^Bmrm^ 
said  a  creature,  to  all  seeming  of  the  same  genua,  who  «*»  ' 
standing  at  (he  entrance  of  the  small  room  to  the  right  picki^F 

•  sky  blue. 
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his  (eeth.  ''  Do  you  know  who  that  is  ?  "  said  the  friead  I  was 
diDiog  with.  We  were  sitting  at  one  of  that  Une  of  tables  to 
the  left,  and  nearly  opposite  the  door,  which  the  Baron  had 
entered. 

''Not  I,  indeed/'  said  I. 

"  Well,  I'll  tell  you  more  ahout  him  than  he  dunka«  I  dare 
say,  that  any  body  here  is  acquainted  with. 

''A  lady,-— do  not  ask  about  her  virtue!  first  pointed  oul  to 
we  yonder  hero.  It  was  at  the  Yari^t^ — we  were  in  a  little 
dark  box,  and  could  not  be  seen;  he  was,  as  you  may  suppose* 
in  the  most  conspicuous  part  of  the  theatre. 

'' '  Voilk  un  homme,'  cried  the  lady,  'qui  me  doit  beauoonp, 
— beaucoup,—  beaucoup.^  * 

"  Now,  as  I  suspected  my  friend  of  being  rather  mora  addicted 
to  borrowing  than  to  lendingi  I  uttered  with  great  naivety  a 
rather  surprized  '  Cammenif^'f 

"'  Oui,  onV*  said  she. 

''  That  young  gentleman  was  the  son  of  a  a  French  washer* 
woman,  who  said  his  father  was  an  Enghsh  getteral.  For  OMIiy 
yeai*s  the  old  man  had  the  malice  to  doubt  this  very  credM^bte 
fact,  and  for  many  years,  in  consequence,  moil  Mil,  que  voi&iJi^ 
ran  about  in  very  ragged  deshabille^  carrying,  not  unfrequently, 
a  well-filled  basket,  now  of  clean  and  now  of  dirty  clothes, 
from  and  to  the  maternal  garret. 

"The  aptitude,  however,  which  a  death -bed  creates,  to 
believe  in  miracles,  convinced  the  old  gentleman,  when  he  was 
about  to  die,  that  he  might  have,  could  have,  and  must  have 
begotten  the  unfortunate  and  long  forgotten  Albert. 

"A  will,  in  consequence,  was  made,  a  fortune  bequeathed,  a 
soul,  perhaps,  saved,  and  a  dirty  lad  who  went  to  bed  with 
five  sous  in  his  pocket,  awoke  the  heir  to  100,000  fr,  per 
annum,  inscribed  sur  le  fjrand  livrp, 

''  Albert  was  then  19  years  old.  His  mother  washed  for 
me. 

"  '  Take  my  advice,'  said  I  to  the  mother,  '  return  this  very 
nightall  your  customers'  dirty  linen,  and  start  yoiiby  tOHOorrow's 

*  See  there,  a  in.in  who  owes  me  a  fi^reat  dealo-m  great  deal. 
I    How  is  that  1' 
i  My  friend .^Miioni  you  all  Bee. 
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diligence,  oflTto  your  province.  As  to  your  son,  I  will  nuke 
gentleman  of  him/  The  old  lady  listened  to  my  ooumdi, 
which  I  actually  advanced  500  francs  in  support  of;  and  Mon- 
sieur Albert  was  told  that  two  little  rooms  in  my  apart msm 
were  at  his  service.  Well,  1  kept  him  quiet,  and  had  bia 
taught  to  read  and  write, — he  never  made  a  very  good  icholar; 
— and  to  ride  and  to  walk; — oh!  mon  Dieu,  what  pains  I  hat 
with  his  elbows;  and  to  put  on  his  hat,  and  to  swing  his  slick, 
— you  see  he  is  always  swinging  his  stick!  and  then  what  drim 
we  had  in  theBois  de  Boulogne  before  I  could  makehiael 
decently  in  a  cabriolet,  or  hold  the  reins  like  a  christian. 

''  At  last  Albert  only  wanted  four  months  of  coming  of  iffe. 
'  Go  and  travel,'  I  said  : '  that  is,  go  to  my  aunt  in  the  coonln, 
(I  have  got  an  old  aunt  in  Auvergne),  and  wait  there  til  I 
write  to  you.' 

'^  Well,  I  took  a  large  apartment  for  him  on  the  BouleianlH 
and  had  it  magnilicently  furnished,  with  a  little  boudoir  m 
ffoihhivc.  I  had  then  all  his  table-cloths,  and  all  his  kaifsi 
and  forks,  and  all  his  porcelain,  and  all  his  pocket  handkerchicb^ 
handsomely  worked  with  a  coronet,  and  the  day  before  Ik 

arrival  came  a  large  packet  from  the  country — to  the  Barm 

*  *  * 

• 

^'  Would  you  believe  it?  for  the  (irst  week  of  his  arrival  1 
sent  him, — in  different  handwriting  too—  souie  by  the  twopeasf 
post,  some  by  the  general  post,  some  by  a  page,  some  by  a 
groom,  and  some  by  a  commissionaire — five  hundred  and 
sixty-two  letters,  all  properly  addressed,  *  To  the  Baron  *  *  *.* 

'*  From  that  week  he  was  '  liaron'  to  all  the  workL  Ha 
servants  said, '  3Ionsicur  le  Baron,*  1  said  '  Monsieur  le  Baron,* 
his  new  acquaintances  said  '  Monsieur  le  Baron/  and  he  IubmV 
signed  himself  *•  Le  Baron  de'  with  all  the  natural  dignity  of  a 
hero  whose  history  was  incorporated  with  the  crusades. 

'^  The  young  gentleman  who  walked  into  the  caftfi  just  now,"* 
continued  my  friend,  '*  is  the  identical  Baron,  who  owes  so 
much  to  the  good  lady  to  whom  I  owe  his  history.** 

This  is  a  fact ! 

But  some  titles  are  more  ancient,  and  accompanied  wilb 
i^reater  worth. 

The  young  >1.  do — ,  who  was  lately  compromised  ialbe 
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iffair  of  La  Vendee,  is  a  liberal  royalist  or  the  school  of  ChA- 
tcaobriaad  anil  ItlarligDar,  and  one  of  the  most  dislinguisbed 
among  the  joung  nobility. 

Never  seen  at  the  Tuilerirs  during  the  prosperity  of 
Cbwles  X.,  immediately  on  arriving  from  Algiers,  he  hurried  to 
Lnlworlh,  and  disdaining,  as  he  says,  lo  control  a  sentiment 
which  be  thinks  chivalrous  and  noble,  by  prudential  calculs- 
tiODs,  he  has  ever  since  beenready  for  any  enterprise,  however 
dcaperate,  which  the  misguided  family  in  exile  hare  felt  in- 
cUoed  (o  aauction.  He  will  neither  permit  himself  nor  any  one 
cbe  (o  reason  vith  him  on  this  sub|ecl.  "  If  the  mob  had  been 
rmsonable,"  he  says, "  they  would  never  have  ventured  with  an 
amy  of  hackney  coaches  to  overthrow  the  ancient  dyniuly  bI 
Bambouillet." 

-  One  observes  in  this  young  man,  more  strongly  than  in  any 
hitance  I  ever  saw,  how  much  depends  on  circumstances:  the 
benumbing,  soporific  effects  of  prosperity,  and  the  advantages 
wfaidi,  in  the  development  of  intellect  and  character,  adversity 
kaa  the  merit  to  bestow. 

Five  years  ago  — was  a  French  dandy— occupied  with 

little  but  his  horses,  his  tilbury, — hb  neckcloths,  bis  waistcoats, 
and  pantaloons.  Hurrying  from  amusement  to  emuscment 
—the  only  lliought  that  ever  came  across  him  at  limes — was 
ilhal  he  was  bored.  With  an  easy  income,  and  one  of  the  most 
, illustrious  names  in  Prance  (at  that  lime  a  fortune),  handsome, 
, graceful,  and  just  married  to  a  wife  in  every  way  accomplished, 
I  be  had  all  that  could  be  desired  ;  and  yet,  despite  of  lliis,  there 
jii  no  comparison  in  the  measure  of  respect  which  he  received 
fhom  those  who  knew  him  then,  and  that  which  i»  paid  him  by 
(those  who  Luun  liiiu  now. 

t  The  life  he  leads,  and  bas  led  aince  the  revolution  of  1830 — 
is  curious  as  a  specimen  of  (hat  pursued  by  many  of  bis  class. 
Por  the  last  two  years  be  bos  spent  eight  months  of  each  year 
>•)  •  lonely  cb&teau  in  the  country,  with  his  thoughts  and  books. 
lt«  has  dismissed  even  the  apprarances  of  pleasure — horses, 
H]uipage,  &c.  In  Paris  he  goes  no  where  but  to  the  club :  at 
■ome,  he  never  receives  visitors,  and  is  only  lo  be  found  by  one 
>'k-  two  friends,  whom  he  invites  (o  a  dinuer  which  Is  nowijic 
ft^angcd  on  their  account.    If  he  has  any  society,  it  is  that  of 
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artists  and  men  of  letters,  who,  b|        iHaia 

throw  a  dignity  and  poesy  about  1  ofiht  UMfiiii 

general  the  society  of  that  set  of  royaliita  to  wblA  he  kimp 
— partly  because  the  head  of  their  party  (M.  do  CUktnakiHri) 
inspires  a  respect  for  his  distinction — and  partly  heBaimlhw 
is  in  their  own  feelings,  and  politics,  and  hanrdooo  iitMliMi,t 
something  noble,  imaginative,  and  dangerous,  wludi  aseli  k 
thoughts  and  sympathies  higher  than  thoae  of  the  offdna; 
kind. 

But  hostile  as  are  the  ardent  and  highs-ptrited  joatkd'  Ai 
Faubourg  St.  Germain  to  the  Prince  chosen  by  the  waiiti 
there  are  few  amongst  them  who  attach  any  divine  rigblitAi 
principle  of  hereditary  succession.  They  consider  it  sinifljni 
link  between  the  past  and  the  present;  as  a  gunmnles  of ili- 
bility  and  durability,  as  a  decoration  and  iilustmtion  Is  Ai 
throne,  but  not  as  the  sole  foundation  on  whioh 
be  founded. 

As  the  party  of  Henry  V.  has  some  few  rational 
amongst  the  young  nobility,  so  the  party  of  Louit-PhBifi 
enlists  from  the  higher  hourgeoine^  and  die  gentry,  a 
number  of  young  men  of  serious  habits  and  very 
formation. 

These,  as  a  class,  however,  belong  rather  to  the  Yi 
France  of  the  old  regime  which  they  opposed,  than  Is  ik 
Young  France  of  the  new  regime,  which  has  emhraesd  ikm 
They  were  the  young  men  who  wrote  in  the  Globe,  and  kt 
quented  the  salon  of  the  Due  de  Broglie;  a  eold, 
reasonable,  pale-faced  set  of  young  men,  who  d 
in  a  quaker^s  uniform,  and  have  a  code  of  polities  ae  printf 
their  persons. 

Born  to  be  the  particans  of  the  juste-nulien,  they  m^f/^ 
conscientiously  and  with  intelligence,  the  govemnMni  of  Lni^ 
Philippe,  and  only  commit  the  error  of  mis-jndgiag  ths  dr 
racter  and  the  temperament  of  the  French.    They  will 
be  respected;  they  can  never  be  beloved;  and  in  a 
will  be  honorable,  they  must  resign  the  hope  of 
among  their  fellow  countrymen. 

I  know,  many  of  my  friends  in  France!  that  yon  blaasAt 
juste-milieu ;  you  detest,  you  abhor  the  juste-milien;  fkm'^ 
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much  to  say  against  it,  I  aoeord  to  you.  Bat  good  liea:?eDsI  to 
what  is  not  one  driven  as  an  anchor  from  the  restless  nonsense 
which  I  have  heard  promulgated  with  the  frantic  air  of  phflo- 
sophy,  by  some  of  those  who  are  for  launohing  the  state  vessel, 
nidderiess,  and  compassless,  and  ballastlesi,  on  the  immense 
ocean  that  lies  immeasurable  before  youP 

Monsieur  D*^*,  a  young  artist,  a  hero  of  July,  and  decorated 
with  the  blue  ribbon,  called  on  me  the  other  morning.  He 
hates  the  government — why  ? — "  It  is  not  noble  and  pure.**  He 
wishes  for  another — but  what?  **  That  is  not  his  business;  all 
he  undertakes  is,  to  destroy.'*  Then  a  constituent  assembly  is 
to  be  called  together;  a  constituent  assembly  nominated  by  die 
poorer  classes,  because  the  poorer  cUu8e$  are  the  mo9t  mi- 
telliyent. 

''Well,''  said  I,  "  what  would  yon  first  abolish^ 

''Ohl  les  charges  surtouti  Les  honnMes  hornmes  feront 
les  affaires  pour  rien.  II  ne  faut  point  de  droits,  ni  dlmp6tS| 
ni  de  police.  Le  peuple  est  conservateur;  on  Fa  vu  I  Pkris  et 
ik  Lyon.  Cast  inutile  de  prendre  des  pr^utions  eontre  !e  bon 
peuple."* 

''And  what  is  your  especial  grievance  now?  " 

"  Some  people  have  not  enough,  and  some  have  a  superfluity 
— and  this  must  be  remedied." 

"How?" 

"Oh!  that  is  not  my  affair.  Les  pdres  de  famille  arran- 
geront  tout  cela.  D'ailleurs,  FMucation  doit  £tre  gratuite.'^f 

"But  you  say  the  people  are  already  so  well  educated!  Be- 
sides, ir  you  educate  the  people,  somebody  will  pay;  if  they  (the 
people)  do  not, — the  state  must;  but  if  the  state  pays,  there 
must  be  taxes,  and  then,  wbere's  your  theory?" 

"  C'est  cgal! — Je  r£ve  de  belles  choses ;  nous  les  verrons.  11 ' 
faut  chasser  cctte  canaille;  tons  les  gens  d'^nergie  pensent 
comme  moi.    II  y  a  des  associations!":]^ 

*  Appointmenti)  above  every  thing.  Honest  men  will  nuMinge  4ke  pablio 
affairs  for  nothing.  We  mast  bave  neitber  excise,  nor  taxes,  nor  police.  Tfce 
people  is  conservative  ;  we  saw  this  at  Paris  and  Lyons.  It  is  vselois  to  take 
precautionR  against  the  people. 

t  The  fathers  of  families  will  arrange  all  that.  Brides,  edvettion  ilMNild 
be  gratuitous. 

\  Never  rainil.     I  dream  heantifal  things.     We  shall  see  Aott  yet.    Bttt 
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<'  What  18  the  aim  of  your  aflsociations?** 

**  To  associate — to  know  our  number.'* 

**  But  have  you  do  especial  idea  attached  to 

"  Yes ;  que  le  moude  soit  plus  henreux*'** 

And  many  young  men  in  France  are  like  H.  D**% 
of  great  things  and  sublime  things — vast  pyrunjdal 
tions — enormous  at  the  base,  imperceptible  at  the 

There  they  go,  promising  you  a  new  future^  a  new 
deluge,  and  a  new  political  creation ;  the  Noaha  of  tbcir  tii 
and  carrying  about  the  ark  of  salvation  from  the  Bookfirii 
to  the  Palais  Royal,  from   the  Vaudeville  to  tho  VarMtis 
sauntering  at  a  caf(6 — ogling  a  grisette — flourishing  a 
humming  an  opera, — saying  you  are  a  brute  if  jfou  do  nol 
the  extravagances  of  Victor  Hugo,  or  a  rogne  if  you  do 
fess  that  M. should  be  first  Consul  of  the  Republie. 

Reader,  if  I  wished  to  give  you  an  idea  of  this  sedM  if 
**  Young  France,''  I  could  do  so  exactly.  Look  at  Mile  D^S8il,t 
in  the  uniform  of  Napoleon!!! 

There  is,  however,  a  darker  and  more  serious  group  in  Ail 
otherwise  unimposing  picture. 

1  have  spoken  of  the  brave  and  ignorant  republican,  if  ikt 
clever  and  careless  man  of  letters,  of  the  adventurous  mi 
successful  poet,  of  the  sensitive  and  enthusiastic  suicide,  if  ikt 
vain  and  would-be-fashionable  sonneteer,  of  the 
nameless  noble,  of  the  chivalric  and  rational  royalistyof 
and  sensible  ministerialist,  of  the  wild  and  vaguOf  aud 
native  and  well-meaning  artist;  every  character  I  have 
is  a  mirror  of  many  more.  But  lol  with  arms  folded  aul  ^i 
compressed,  a  more  thick-browed,  and  deep-thinking  youA! 

Here  is  the  band  which,  from  a  good  education 
dent  temperament,  build  up — with  much  learning  and 
impossible  theories. 

Strange  to  say,  even  in  that  science  which  has  tanghc  us  is 
look  with  iotclligence  into  the  Heaven  above  our  heeds ;  whiA 
has  led  us  from  consequence  to  consequence  throuf^  the  nijs- 


Hrvt.  lot  UN  riiul  these  rascals.    Every  bodjr  with  energy  Ihiaks  •■  1 4«w 
are  associations. 

*  That  thr  world  may  be  more  happy. 

t  A  Tfry  cli'Ver,  iropudeDt-ifrnkinfr  little  actress. 


J 
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terioufi  sygtems  of  a  thousand  worlds — even  in  this  exact  ai^d 
sublime  science,  there  is,  (on  account,  perchance,  of  its  very 
sublimity  and  exactitude,)  but  a  deceitful  guide,  when  wa 
would  thread  the  labyrinth  of  human  philosophy,  or  navigate 
the  storms  of  political  life. 

Strange  to  say,  much  that  we  blame  as  vague  speculation, 
has  been  derived  from  logical  and  dogmatical  conclusion^ 
Much  that  we  have  considered  as  the  wild  ravings  of  a  distem- 
pered imagination,  has  resulted  from  the  desire  to  introduce  a 
precise  and  mathematical  absolutism  into  thought  and  action* 
^  Hence,  of  late  years,  in  France,  the  singular,  and  to  many, 
'    unaccountable  spectacle,  of  the  greatest  theorists  among  men 

least  addicted  to  visionary  pursuits. 
^        Go  into  yooder  salon,  where  you  meet  the  young  doctors  and 

*  philosophers  of  the  hour!  ^ 
^       This  legist  carries  the  principle  of  equality  lo  flur,  thaLh*  V 
'   telTevertbvre  is  uu  diUeieuueln  iiitellect;  that  philofitqdl^r 

imagines  the  superiority  of  one  individual  over  another  so  di- 
^  vine,  that  he  would  have  set  no  limits  to  Bonaparte^s  despotism. 

Here  is  the  christiao  geologist,  who  has  just  composed  a  new 
"^  Genesis  1  There  is  the  practical  experimentalist,  who  has  just 
^  performed  a  new  miracle  1  The  philosopher  proves  we  shall  have 

mi^3*  ^nd  the  moralist  counsels  promiscuous  intercourse. 
^  There  is  a  mixture  of  sense  and  nonsense,  of  virtue  and  vice, 
**  of  learning  and  want  of  sound  wisdom,  about  this  race  which 
'   sometimes  astonishes  a  foreigner,  and  sometimes  amuses. 

*  True ;  they  are  free  from  what  the  man  of  books  or  the  man 
'  of  solitude  would  call  'Mgnorance.*'  They  have  learned  most 
'  that  study  teaches,  or  meditation  inspires.  But  there  is  a  know- 
ledge of  human  kind  and  of  human  affairs,  which  the  practical 
miogling  with  the  one  in  its  variety  of  climes  and  races,  and 
the  practical  handling  of  the  other,  except  in  rare  and  ahnoit 
miraculous  instances,  can  alone  give. 

It  is  this  knowledge  which  sets  us  on  the  right  side  of  that 
^most  invisible  line  which  separates  the  possible  from  the  im- 
ipossible;  the  ingenious  theory  from  the  profound  reality;  the 
Bofiy  speculation  on  what  will  never  happen,  from  the  sober 

*  S«e  **  New  Philosophiet.'* 
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and  derivative  divination  of  what  is  about  to  come  to  pas.  b 
is  this  knowledge  which  elevates  the  sophist  into  the  philoM* 
pher;  the  speculator  into  the  statesman:  it  is  this  kiiowM|i 
which  alone  decypbers  the  mysterious  scroll  on  whidi  Proii- 
dence  writes— THE  NECESSITY  OF  THINGS. 

When  Pythagoras  and  Plato  conceived  the  idea  of 
a  philosophy  to  their  countrymen,  they  considered  it  a 
sary  part  of  their  undertaking  to  visit  Egypt  and  the  Indies,  lii 
to  acquaint  themselves  with  the  countries,  and  the  hiftoryyiii 
the  civilization  of  the  counti*ies  which  surrounded  them.  Kk 
so  the  more  positive  and  impatient  founders  of  wftHamm 
Paris ! 

They  live  in  a  ''  set,"  they  talk  in  a  ''set,*'  they  thidLiii 
;  ''set,"  and  their  thoughts  are  thus  frequently  most 
when  they  conceive  they  are  most  enlarged;  and  their 
next  to  unintelligible,  when  they  deem  that  they  haw 
at  the  ne  plus  ultra  of  perspicuous  expression.  They 
those  ideas  to  be  most  general,  which  they  hear  most  freqsMil; 
repeated,  and  those  terms  to  be  most  explicit,  whieh  thej  Ink 
invented  as  mere  pass-words  among  themselves. 

As  for  other  countries,  they  never  take  them  into 

The  wants  of  the  present  epoch,  and  the  philosophy  of  Ai 
present  epoch — always  supposing  that  these  are  to  affect  b 
manity  in  general — are  never  considered  but  as  the  wailii' 
the  present  epoch,  and  the  philosophy  of  the  present  epoch  ■ 
France. 

Christianity  is  to  disappear,  and  a  system  of  univerMl 
ciation  to  take  place,  because  there  are  in  Franee  s 
unfavourable  to  the  one,  and  favourable  to  the  other,  ft 
mind  of  England,  the  mind  of  America,  the  mind  of  Genm^ 
at  least  as  influential  over  the  world's  doctrines,  as  that  of  C 
enlightened,  but  somewhat  variable  neighbours,  are  comik0 
as  natural  eircrvcscences  from  the  solid  spirit  of  a  Freadi  is^ 
gination. 

I  do  not  say  this  in  despite,  nor  am  I  inclined  to  throw  d* 
a  momeutary  ridicule  upon  the  powerful  workings  of  fici^ 
rous  and  ingenuous  persons,  whom  1  believe  to  be  mdt^ 
by  the  noblcbt  desire,  viz.  that  of  elevating  and  'mjprc^ 
mankind 
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,    But  the  miscliiel'  of  jejeune  creeds,  is  their  ever  acorapanying 
intolerance-,  and  wliea  I  see  youag  men,  wlio  have  tliought 
much,  but  wbo  have  beheld  little,  atlogether  ignoranl  of  other 
laods,  haviug  but  a  partial  knowledge  of  their  own,  necessarily 
unacquaiDted  w'lih  the  practice  of  government,  not  easily  deli- 
vered of  even  their  own  visions  of  philosophy,  set  up  unhesita- 
tii^ly  some  newly  invented  standard  for  every  man's  honesty 
and  intelligence,  and  deem  without  scruple  that  all  who  do  not 
,   submit  to  it  are  rogues,  or  fools,  or  despots,  or  aristocrats,  1  own 
.    tbat  I  do  feel  a  strong  desire  to  speak,  not  against  the  preacb- 
■Dg  of  great  ohsngci;  in  society  and  religion,  if  the  necessity  for 
tbeie  changes  should  force  themselves  after  long  and  deep  me- 
1  dilation  upon  our  sober  consciences  ;  but  against  the  adopting 
.  hastily,    and    preaching    intemperately,    such    strange    and 
L  itartlii^  doctrines   as   those  which   it  is  impossible  for  the 
^lilosopbers  of  the  medical  and  polytechnic  schools  to  have 
imbibed,  except  on  very  superficial  reasonings,  and  very  brief 
.  ohwrvation. 

^       "  Stand  upon  the  ancient  roads,"  says  Bacon,  "  and  see 
which  is  the  good  and  the  right  one,  and  walk  on  in  thaL" 
Antiquity  descr  velh  so  much  reverence  as  that  we  should 
'  rest  (hereupon,  and  Grst   diacover  whioh  is  the  bat  way ; 
tiun — when  the  discovery  is  well  made,  we  mly  lake  pro- 
gression. 

But  if  a  man  will  begin  with  certainties,  he  will  end  with 
doubts  ;  whereas,  if  he  be  content  to  begin  with  doubts,  b» 
-will  end  with  certainties. 
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CHAPTER  IV.. 


pMcribe  different  claflsee  of  French  locietj-— The  middle  clui  k  difncMi 
France  from  the  middle  claBs  elsewhere,  and  more  embned  witk  the  ipin 
of  other  classes — Still  the  character  of  the  sho^^keepera  od  tke  wUe  fR 
vails— Chamber,  Jory,  National  Oaard,  Sic  in  the  handi  of  Aiai 


I  WILL  now  divide  what  remains  for  me  to  say  on  tUiflk 
iect,  into  a  view  of  the  different  classes  of  French  lOGiflCf  . 

THE  MIDDLE  CLASS. 

The  middle  class  in  France  holds  a  parlicolar  position,  m 
is  different  from  any  body  that  we  should  call  by  the 
name  in  any  other  country. 

In  England  the  middle  class  is  entirely  composed  of 
engaged  in  trade,  the  lower  branches  of  commerce,  faiaoii 
attorneys,  and  persons  retired  from  business,  and  living  oaik 
small  capital  they  may  have  acquired  in  it.  Their  respectaUq 
is  great,  their  views  and  feelings  sensible  and  moderatf^  ta 
their  influence  has  been  much  exaggerated :  it  is  rrmhfd  b^ 
tween  the  great  fortunes  of  the  aristocracy  on  the 
and  the  extensive  elective  franchise  of  the  workinf 
the  other. 

In  America  there  is  no  especial  middle  dass  ;  all  the 
is  composed  of  our  middle  class.    This  dais  were  its  ^inBiBi 
founders,  and  have  been  its  constant  settlers. 

In  France  there  is  a  middle  class,  not  like  the  nation  is  A■^ 
rica,  not  like  the  middle  class  in  this  conntry,  but  a  atfli 
class  composed  of  the  ruins  of  an  old,  and  the  rlcmmli  rf* 
new  state  of  society.  We  see  there,  as  in  tb^se  strata  of ii 
earth  where  we  find  the  mingled  fossils  of    nimab,  aal  ^ 
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fisb,  and  of  herhs,  some  antediluvian,  llic  (races  of  a  migltty 
shock  which  threw  into  uocxpecled  compunionship  things  oocc 
heterogeneous,  and  buried  the  witnesses  of  a  former  world  in 
the  womb  of  the  present  one.  Not  only  did  the  revolution  of 
89  break  down  the  fortunes  which  separate  ranks — it  broke 
down  the  habits.  During  that  terrible  reign,  in  which  a  noble 
name  waa  a  title  of  proscription,  the  lower  classes  lost  all 
deference  for  the  upper,  and  the  upper  all  contempt  for  the 
lower. 

The  feelings  which,  on  either  side,  had  kept  the  two  por- 
tions of  society  apart,  disappeared  ;  and  as  the  victories  of  the 
consulate  succeeded,  elevating  the  peasant  to  the  eommand  of 
provinces  and  armies,  and  carrying  a  successful  soldier  of  for- 
tune to  the  topmost  pinnacle  of  power,  even  (hat  halo  which 
•beds  itself  upon  the  aristocratic  mansion  and  (he  princely 
palace,  descended  upon  the  cottage.  High  place  and  great 
consideration  obtained  by  a  ijualily — which,  for  the  very  rea- 
•on,  perhaps,  (hat  it  is  the  most  common  among  men,  is  the 
most  commonly  respected, — high  place  and  great  considera- 
tion— (he  cotisequencc  of  succe^isful  valour — crca(ed  a  nobility 
without  ancestors,  and  which  had  frequently  its  relations  among 
the  humbler  orders  of  (he  people. 

Here  the  daughter  of  an  illustrious  race,  brought  up  bj  a 
mother  almost  starving,  with  no  fortune  and  Httle  education, 
was  too  happy  to  espouse  the  son  of  a  grocer,  whose  bill  it 
would  have  been  dilTicuU  to  pay.  Here,  too,  (he  son  of  a  gro- 
cer, risen  into  a  di9(iDguished  general,  emulated  the  equipage, 
lived  in  (he  society,  and  perhaps  married  in(o  one  of  (he  fami- 
lies of  that  courily  set,  who  enchanted  the  modern  master  with 
the  ancient  recollections  of  Versailles.  All  men  had  been  every 
thing,  and  connected  with  every  body,  during  those  few  event- 
ful years,  which  only  form  half  the  life  of  (his  generation,  bnt 
which  will  be  the  history  of  a  republic  and  an  empire — to  pos- 
terity. The  middle  class  in  France  then— I  mean  (hat  clasa 
who  have  a  moderate,  or  what  we  should  call  a  small  fortune, 
and  move  in  an  ordinary  sphere  of  life — cannot  be  said  to  liava 
altogether  one  particular  set  of  habits,  or  one  particular  net  of 
recollections,  or  one  particular  set  of  desires. 

The  seigneur  has^W/Zen  into  this  class,  the  tervant  has  n«f« 
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into  it,  and  these  changes  have  taken  plaoe,  and  tkb  nnnlgi^ 
mation  haa  been  brought  about,  not  by  the  steady  htrnd  olTmtt^ 
that  great  but  slow  revolutionist,  but  by  the  mmiing  blow  of 
Fortune,  which,  altering  the  position  of  men,  atill  lenirw  tlmr 
manners  and  their  memories. 

Thus,  though  the  middle  cUss  in  France  may  to  a  eaitaia 
degree  represent  what  may  be  called  the  shopkeepetSy  atill  it 
does  not  wholly  represent  them ; — while  the  shopkeepers  thea- 
selves  are  not,  if  I  may  thus  express  myself,  lo  completely 
shopkeepers  as  in  other  countries.  They  are  more  ooBMded 
and  more  in  the  habit  of  mixing  with  other  persona  and  othv 
classes.  They  have  less  of  frugality  and  caution,  aad  laoie  of 
elegance  and  luxury  in  their  tastes  and  pursuits.  They  Kit 
in  intimate  companionship  with  the  artist,  the  literalenr,  the 
soldier;  and  feel  no  sort  of  barrier,  either  between 
and  those  who  have  not  yet  risen  into  their  sphere,  or  bet' 
themselves  and  those  whose  fortunes  are  superior  to  theirs. 
It  is  because  they  are  not  so  much  a  body  apart  in  France 
in  other  countries,  that  they  better  fill  the  station  that  is 
ed  to  them  in  the  French  nation.  They  have  not,  lo  the 
extent,  those  feelings  of  caste  which  belong  lo  the  middliag 
order  in  governments  where  ranks  have  been  less  mingled, 
history  is  less  violent  and  confused.  They  do  not  iael 
to  the  lower  classes,  nor  so  distinct  from  the  higher. 

Still,  the  man  who  has  sunk  from  opulence  to  medioerity, 
the  man  who  is  rising  from  indigence  to  wealth,  is 
partial  to  order  and  tranquillity;  and  here  the  middle 
France,  though  composed  so  diflTerently  from  that 
is  moved  by  the  same  impulse.  Containing  the  soldier,  it  ■ 
averse  to  war,  and  springing  in  part  from  the  lower  ranhs  of 
the  people,  it  is  averse  to  revolution.  Besides,  though  the  mUAi 
class  in  France  is  not  exclusively  a  class  of  shopkeepers,  ihoq^ 
the  shopkeepers  in  France  are  difl'erent  in  many  reapects  fna 
those  in  countries  where  they  form  a  rank,  as  it  were,  of  tbdr 
own, — yet  it  is  the  shopkeepers  who  compose  the  moot  bdh 
and  important  part  of  this  class;  nor  are  they  wholly  withort 
the  feelings  and  disposition  natural  to  their  odling.  Hie  gi- 
vernment  of  the  middle  class,  then,  is  sometimes  called  **  tk 
government  ol  thesliopkcepers/'  and  represents  oufficieBt  of  ii* 
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cbaractemlics,  when  we  oppose  it  to  what  might  be  callei) 
•'  the  governtneDt  ol  the  army,"  or  "  the  government  or  the 
arifltocracy,"  or  "the  government  of  the  working  classes,"  to 
justify  such  a  description. 

I  say  "  the  government  of  the  middle  class,"— for  it  is  the 
object  of  the  preseutconstitulioD  in  France  lo  give  this  class 
(though  within  a  very  limited  sphere}  the  legal  and  represen- 
tative power  ol'  the  stale.  The  chamber  of  deputies,  the  muni- 
dpal  councils,  the  juries,  are  all  the  representatives  of  this  body 
— voting  the  public  mooey,  regulating  the  provincial  adminis- 
tration, wielding  the  judicial  power,  and  thus  maintaining  in 
Ibe  will  of  the  government  that  unity,  which  a  centralized  ad- 
ministralion  gives  to  its  force. 

"The  lav  t«ki-s  .1  fair  i<«iiinaic  of  the  dilhreDt  lDflaeoi:e!i  tad  opintotu, 
wbicb  In  our  ilotr?  ot  euci«t]  are  tlie  must  proper  to  advance  ibv  eauM  ot 
ciTtliiaiioD  andibi'  interest  otlbe  couotrr.  h  it  neceturi  lo  taj,  ibat  thrte 
Dplnloni  and  Itic^i-  inllDciicn  are  Ihe  opinioni  and  Ihc  InHueiKea  at  tbe 
mkldle  classes,  whost'  accegslan  lo  power  li  the  grealesl  and  most  pcoliiflc 
rciDlt  of  our  Bfly  jean  ot  revotniion  ? 

"And  whenpfnptc  In  a  spirit  moie  philosophic  tbaDpoHllr,  reproarb  ni 
for  Dol  eslablisbiiie  li(-tweeR  all  the  opinions  and  all  tbe  Influences  a  perfeM 
equilibrium— Winn,  in  Ihc  name  of  Ihe  people  who  lake  no  part  in  Ihe  dia- 
pnte,  these  peI^llIl4  cumplain  thai  the  law  gives  to  what  thej  call  the 
shopkeepers  a  diiiJi'ii  prepun iterance,  they  only,  in  mj  idea,  derlare  that 
tbe  electoral  law ,  us  il  I'llsis,  is  ([""d,  Jusl  aerordin^  to  ihe  principles  of  ItH) 
revolution,  and  adapted  lo  Ihe  wants  oriocietj. 

' '  To  whom  indeed  ought  power  lo  t»e  given,  tf  not  to  that  hwrpeWifa  of 
wbora  we  spealt?  To  Ibe  aiitUKnejT  I  un  far  from  tmdemliiing  tbe 
services  that  those  classes  have  rendered  tn  former  limes,  or  lo  dtaj  tke 
kind  of  historical  pomp  whidi  *UU  snrronnds  them.  Bui  Ike  Utndnl  nwal 
tee  thai  Ihe  lime  for  an  an'tloeraty  it  gone  bg. 

"To  Ihe  classes  the  most  numerons  and  Ihe  poorest  r 

"  I  know  not,  for  mj  own  part,  if  Ibeae  clasM*  will  ever  arrive  at  Mieb  a 
degree  of  lnlel1i|;ence,  of  dvilliatloB,  and  of  leisure,  ai  will  five  tb«ii  Uw 
power  of  Koverning  instead  of  being  govemtd;  ImiI  IUs  I  kaov,  that  at  Ibe 
present  time  Ihej  are  not  arrived  at  tbi*  state  ot  cipacllj ;  ibal  at  all  eveati 
we  mnst  Rovcrn,  not  by  lliem,  bnt  for  tbem. 

"To  the  middle  classes,  then,  lo  Hie  mbldle  elaases  atone  iMloogs  tbe 
finvcrnmenl  of  France!" 

Such  is  the  language  of  Monsieur  Diivergier  D'Hauraone, 
one  of  the  most  dislinguished  among  the  yoting  depaties  of  tba 
jiislc-milicu. 
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THE    ARISJOCRACY. 


CHAPTER  V. 


Aristocracy  still  found  'in  the  drawing-room— DriTeii  from  ike 
of  goTemmeDt  of  tko  middle  claw— Bonaparte*!  two 
Btmction  of  majorats — Impossibility  of  hereditary  pcera^  ia 
reapecting  present  peerage  and  fault  of— 

*^  An  aristocracy  in  France,^  says  Monsieur  Duvei^^er,  ^  b 
gone  by." 

Let  us  go  (o  Paris  with  this  idea !  Who  is  at  the  head  of 
society  there  P  The  king?  the  court?  that  handsome  and  nfU- 
favoured  prince  whose  apartments  are  so  tastefully  adorned  ia 
the  Pavilion  Marsan  ? 

To  the  king,  and  his  court — to  the  prince  who  is  to  beki^ 
and  to  liave  a  court — behold  1  yonder  salons  of  the  elect  art 
barred,  banned ! 

To  whom  does  the  banker  bow  so  low  ?  To  the  lady  in  fa- 
vour at  the  illuminated  Tuileries — or  the  dame  who  reotivo 
in  a  dark  hotel  in  the  Rue  St.  Dominique? 

You  tell  me,  Monsieur  Duvergier,  that  the  aristocracy  is  gOM 
by.  I  know  no  country  where  it  is  more  alive — in  the  draviag- 
room. 

There  is  a  club  at  the  corner  of  the  Rue  de  GraauMMCi 
composed  of  the  persons  best  known  in  society  at  Patia. 

The  Due  de  Luxembourg,  the  type  of  the  old  aristocracy,  b 
chosen  president  by  a  great  majority. 

Rut  enter  a  new  arena!  a  complimentary  address  is  to  hi 
presented  to  M.  de  Chateaubriand.  * 

*  On  account  of  the  pamphlet  containing  that  famous  ph 

^  Votre  fils,  Madame,  est  mun  Roi,** 
addre^.trd  tn  thr  Diuhciisc  dc  Berri. 
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The  addrMs  u  to  produce  a  sensation :  who  shoold  prestnl 
it?  The  young  royalists  hold  council  together. 

What  person  do  they  select  to  place  at  their  head — thia 
time  P  Do  the  young  journalists  and  bankers  and  rentieri  sebei 
Monsieur  de  Luxembourg,  or  Monsieur  de  Fitz-James;  or  M<mi- 
sieur  de  Montmorency  ?  No;  but  the  Due  de  Lusembourgy  the 
Marquis  de  Fitz-James,  select — Monsieur  Thomas. 

^'  We  have  got  a  capital  person,"  said  a  Carlist  to  me.  '*  We 
have  got  a  capital  person  to  present  the  address;  a  Monsienr 
Thomas! II  Dieu  merci, il  n'y  a  rienjd'aristocratiquedans  ce 
nom  ft."  * 

This  is  the  circumstance  to  be  remarked  in  France,  a  Gircuni* 
stance  puzzling  to  most  strangers. 

That  class,  which  we  call  the  aristocracy,  at  the  same  time 
takes  the  lead  in  private  society,  and  the  tail  in  public  aflhirs. 

Defeated  in  the  market  place  and  the  forum,  it  has  ea« 
trenched  itself  in  the  salon ;  and  if  driven  from  the  chamber 
finds  a  consolation  in  breaking  the  hearts  of  the  deputies'  wives. 

An  aristocracy  then  and  the  pretensions  of  an  aristocracy 
still  exist  in  France,  where  an  aristocracy  and  its  pretensioiii 
can  do  little  harm.  When  I  say  '*  harm,"  I  may  be  using  a 
wrong  expression. 

That  elegant  and  graceful  clique  which  flitted  but  five  years 
ago,  in  all  the  suavity  of  power — for  it  is  not  power  that  is  in- 
solent and  exclusive — round  the  royal  person;  hostile  as  a  fa- 
voured band  to  the  interests  of  the  people,  forms  as  a  discon- 
tented faction  the  best  opposition  to  a  court  They  who  would 
sneer  at  the  just  rebuke  of  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  will  writhe  be- 
neath the  courtly  satire  of  Madame  de  Noailles;  and  even  Na- 
poleon, after  unhesitatingly  crushing  the  constitution  and  the 
press,  hailed  more  than  once  before  the  whispered  censure  of 
a  little  brocaded  circle,  who  respected  his  power  to  make 
kings,  and  smiled  at  his  efforts  to  make  chamberlains. 

We  may  trace  the  fall,  1  mean  the  political  fall,  of  the  old 
nobility  in  France  to  Richelieu  and  tp  Louis  XIV.;  undoubtedly 
they  humbled  the  pride  and  weakened  the  provincial  power  of 
the  feudal  chieftains ;  but  it  is  singular,  as  an  historical  fact,  that 

*  Thank  (2oU !  tberc  ia  nothing  ariNtocratic  in  thia  name. 
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the  rise  of  thai  commercial  cla»,  on  whidh  M. 

the  present  government  to  be  based,  and  whieh  certttalj  pbcei 

the  present  monarch  upon  his  throne,  was  more  nipiiiisllj 

owing  to  the  accidental  reign  of  a  Prince  of  the  House  of 

Orleans. 

^*  In  the  middle  of  a  populous  part  of  the  town,  helwei  fht 
streets  o(  St.  Denis  and  St.  Martin,  extends  intheaamediieslNi 
an  obscure  passage,  450  feet  long  and  5  broad,  bordeied  oa 
either  side  by  about  ninety  houses. 

"  It  is  called  Rue  Quincampoix ;  at  a  celebrated  epodi  Hon 
called  la  rue,  as  Rome  was  called  la  ville.  The  two  eitrs- 
mities  of  this  street  or  passage  were  occupied  by  a  gueid,  mi 
fortified  by  an  iron  grate,  which  opened  at  six  in  the  mommf 
and  closed  at  nine  at  night.  The  nobility  entered  by  one  mi, 
the  vulgar  by  another;  but  the  barrier  anee  pa»Med^  ike  wmi 
fraternal  equality  reigned  within,^* 

This  was  the  vortex  amidst  the  hissing  eddies  of  yMA  Ai 
materials  of  two  revolutions  were  first  forged. 

At  the  head  of  a  banking  company  sat  Philippe,  B^gcilff 
France,  and  grand  seigneurs  and  sovereigns  petitioiied  te  k 
introduced,  under  such  illustrious  auspices,  to  the  minoi  eel  Ai 
mysteries  of  jobbing. 

What  was  an  aristocracy  ready  to  sell  its  birthright  for  a  MB 
of  pottage,  and  which  threw  the  prestige  of  ita  nobility  it  Ai 
feet  of  a  set  of  swindling  Jews  and  broken  ? — Evety  mt 
sideration  had  been  sacrificed  for  the  sake  of  flaooey,  mi 
money  became,  in  consequence,  the  sole  meaeure  of  coat' 
deration. 

In  vain  then  were  the  velvet  hats,  and  nodding  |rinmB|  mi 
graceful  mantles  of  the  ancient  chivalry  of  France  I 
and  simple  body,  which  represented  the  intereala  of  ■ 
and  commerce,  all  eyes  in  1789  were  fixed;  and,  whvii 
Tiers-Etat  declared  themselves  the  National  AsaemUyt 
one  felt  that  in  fact  they  did  represent  the  nation. -[- 

•  See  Lemontey— LouiB  XV. 

t  l^aw  it  was  who  founded  that  reiga  of  the  bourgeaUim  wkich  

the  Giroode,  he^ao  recommencing  after  the  empire,  and  haa  exiili4aHt  Ai 
revolution  of  July,  amidst,  as  1  have  elsewhere  said,  a  Tarietj  of  ialaf  r* 

opinions  thatarf  oppossd  to  it. 
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And  now,  over  the  gorgeous  Miperioriliei  of  tlie  peit,  roll 
heavily  the  wheeb  of  the  revolution.  Napoleon,  after  the  18th 
of  Bnimaire,  becomes  first  magistrate  of  France ;  but  what  is 
society  around  him  ? — to  use  his  own  expression — **  a  mass  of 
pulverized  ruius,^ — no  part  does  he  find  more  solid  and  ele- 
vated  than  the  rest,  on  which  the  seat  that  he  holds  may  repose, 
or  the  throne  to  which  he  aspires  may  be  raised.  He  sM|^t 
then  to  form  an  aristocracy;  but  a  new  aristocracy — consistent 
with — nay,  naturally  arising  out  of — the  new  ideas,  by  which 
the  old  one  had  been  consigned  to  the  tomb. 

In  the  **  Legion  of  Honour^  was  incorporated  a  body,  whidi, 
distinguished  for  arms  and  letters,  possessed  the  two  titles 
which  at  the  time  obtained  national  respect 

But  the  empire  succeeded  to  the  consulate :  an  hereditary 
principle  was  to  govern  the  state,  and  not  wishing  that  the 
transmission  of  his  sceptre  should  be  a  political  anomaly,  Bo- 
naparte placed  the  fortune  of  his  favourites  upon  the  pedestal  to 
which  he  had  raised  his  own  power. 

Hence  the  institution  of  majorats  :  which,  lying  for  the  most 
part  in  a  conquered  territory,  were  given  with  the  double  oljeet 
of  attaching  the  nobility  to  the  crown,  and  its  conquests  to  the 
empire.* 

*  Majorats  were  unknown  in  the  old  French  law,  and  w«re  fint  inftituttii 
under  the  imperial  r6^me. 

The  emperor,  by  the  decree!  of  30th  Aogoft,  1800,  created  a  mimbir  oC  dif- 
ferent {p^eat  Hefs,  but  in  foreign  countries,  which  were  to  be  gifen  to  great  atr- 
Tices,  and  descend  by  order  of  primogeniture  frem  maU  to  wuiU, 

The  alienation  of  these  fiefs  in  foreign  conntriei  was  anthorised  an  ikm  tonr 
dition  that  other  estates  should  be  acquired  in  France  and  trammitted  is  the 
aame  manner. 

A  clause  always  enjoining  the  acquisition  of  aoch  proper^  VjN'S  aaa  is 
caae  of  defect  of  male  issue. 

This  was  one  species  of  mijorat. 

There  was  also  another ;  the  emperor  being  anthoriaed  to  oreale  a  aigorat 
in  favour  of  any  citizen  who  should  ha?e  distingoiahed  himaelf,  wfaieh  midorat 
was  totbe  founded  with  the  citizen's  own  pri?aie  propertj. 

In  respect  to  entails,  they  were  first  limited  to  the  eecond  degree  hj  aa  or- 
donnance  1 747,  and  afterwards  prohibited  14th  Angoet,  180S.  Bat  they  were 
again  introduced  by  a  law  3rd  October,  1807,  in  an  exooptioaal  eaoa  that  ox- 
pressed  : — 

''  Neanmoins  les  biens  libres  formant  la  doUtion  de  titrei  h^r^ditliiot  qae 
Teropereur  aurait  irigcen  faveur  d'un  prince  on  chef  de  famille  pomrroot  Itre 
^     transmis  hereditaireraent.'' 
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In  the  first  instance,  this  extraordinary  penouge 
vemed  by  theopinionsorbis  time;  in- the  second, he endcttToared 
to  impose  upon  that  time  bis  own  ideas. 

But  in  the  attempt  to  turn  hack  the  current  which  had 
him  so  far  forward,  even  the  greatest  man  whom  hiilorj 
recorded  was  unsuccessful ;  and  thus  the  reign  of  BoDsparte 
remains — but  an  episode  in  the  history  of  the  French  raf»- 
lution. 

Hark  I  at  the  very  moment  that  I  write,  a  new  craah  is  hearl 
among  that  feudal  vchafaudarie  which  this  Charlemagne  of  the 
nineteenth  century  sought  to  raise  amidst  the  ideas  of  R 
and  (he  recollections  of  the  convention.* 


In  all  theiie  laws  the  emperor,  im  in  eviUeDt.  bad  the  obiect  im  ni 
rreating  and  perpetuatiofj^  an  ariRtocraGv  fonnded  on  merit. 

They  were  attacked  in  diKUMion  on  three  difierent  groands  ;^ 

1.  As  contrary  to  the  best  principles  of  political  economy. 

9.  As  opposed  to  the  best  rules  of  legislation. 

3.  As  hostile  to  the  soundest  interests  of  morality. 

On  the  ground,  it  was  said,  that,  b}  making  any  properly  inalienable,  y« 
took  it  out  of  commerce  and  circulation.  The  reTenue  of  thote  majeeais  Aai 
were  founded  un  the  property  of  the  emigrants,  was  valued  at  fo«r  milliMi  d 
francs. 

On  tlio  M^cond  ground,  it  was  ur;;ed  that  it  established  in  perpetBitj  an 
iint'qual  lot  nniongiit  fumiiios,  and  an  impediment  to  merit. 

Oo  the  third,  the  numerous  jiocial  evils  arising  out  of  the  poverty  af  ms 
part  of  a  family,  and  the  evhorbitant  wealth  of  another,  vrere  demoMtoaltd. 

•  LAW  RELATIVE  TO  THE  ABOLITION  OP  M.\JORAT8,  A!(D 
SIBSTITUTIONS  OK   ENTAlUS. 

Article  1.  All  majorats  are  interdicted  for  the  future. 

!2.  All  majorats,  or  portions  of  majorats,  founded  with  private 
fiirr  the  promulgAtiun  of  the  present  law,  and  which  before  sock 
sliiill  not  have  been  trnnitmitted,  will  return  to  their  founders. 

3.  I'he  majorats  of  the  same  nature,  created  before  the  pronalgaliaa  nf  this 
law,  ^lls*il  onl)  hi*%e  rH'ect  iu  favour  of  those  whu  shall  be  in  ponacMMB  ef  As 
proptTlieK  thus  ailet  tid.  or  who  hhall  have  acquired  the  rigbt  to  dab 

•I.  Ne\erlhelehs.  in  the  cane  fore  wren  (by  tlie  article  %  above),  tbe 
«  innoi  be  alienated  or  mortgaged  by  the  founder,  if  be  ii  married  i 
i  realiiin  ol'the  majorat,  or  before  the  present  law,  or  if,  baviny 
•lower,  he  has  children  from  liie  marriage  he  coniracied. 

So  aUo  ill  re^pert  to  the  inruniheut,  when  hi-  shall  have  married i 
institution  ol  (he  m.iM>rat. 

*  Tlii«  Jnil  till-  fiilliiwiii,;  .iriii-lr  \%i-re  iiiu'rieiJ  in  favour  of  the  woiiin«,  wba,  oarv 
•iiarTia;;f«  iiri  .i.w.ii  •  ni  .i:i.i  i  >  f  i  .ui-iJ.iIkmi  in  faniilii*«.  lull  bem  imlacrd  mutl  f*» 
'm'iIi  iuin.iif>  i.i.'li  r  s\\  1,1    iioi.i,  rii;;ui.!»  uiid  ix{>«i'iatioii<. 
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purely  if  any  proof  wprc  wanting  for  the  jiislifiGaiion  of  those 
0,  live  years  ago,  proclaimed  the  Jtnpi»STbi)ily  of  supporting 
hereditary  peerage  in  ihe  country  of  which  I  am  wriling, 
h  pmof  would  be  found  in  the  present  enaclmeni  of  laws, — 
rs  (liclated  less  by  (he  head  than  the  heart  of  the  nation, — 
,-s  the  most  popular  among  that  middle  dass  which  M. 
vei^ier  says  mnft  reif/n, — laws  dcstroyipff  the  sole  fonn- 
■on  on  which  an  aristocracy  of  descent  can  be  maintained. 
Let  us  be  sure  of  this!  when  lliere  exists  any  body  in  a  slate, 
ngled  up  in  tbe  people's  concerns,  but  about  which  the  people 
1  uo  inleresi — a  body,  Ihe  opinion  of  which  can  be  crushed 

the  will  of  a  minislef,  without  exciting  a  murmur  in  the 
lion — Ihe  persons  whose  titles,  under  such  circumstances,  the 
march  may  attach  lo  the  peerage,  are  ofno  more  importance 
lo  those  whose  names  he,  with  the  same  benevolence,  aHixes 

ihe  pension  list.    They  are  debtors  to  Ibe  royal  bounty,  but 
15  are  not  investeil  with  public  consideration. 
The  object  of  a  second  chamber  is  ihe  inslltulion  of  a  courl 

naiJonal  appeal.  For  lis  decisions  to  be  valid,  such  a  court 
■si  be  independent  of  the  crown,  and  respected  by  Ihc  people; 
-for  its  decisions  (o  be  jusi,  such  a  court  must  be  intimately 

NrTertbpleH,  llir  poueuor  of  tbc  majnnit  c*a,  with  tlui  cmwat'of  hii  wife, 

ipiweaflheiirnpfH},  for  the  oUbliihineDt  of  tkair  ceinBODobikh«B,«ithiB 

:  linitanrtliP  civil  codr. 

3.  If.  ntllie  tliiiF  nftlie  prcienl  law  being  prouDlgatrd,  there  exulexpectkali 

racceuinn,  married  sioce  the  ceatioo  of  a  majorat,  there  ihall  be  in  their 

roar  an  excrption  to  articles  3  and  3,  and  the;  will  in  eooMqaence  reeaite 

B  majorat,  and  enjnj  il  in  conformitj  with  the  rediictioBa  eatimmi  fa  nr- 

le  4. 

S.*  The  iihnreii  which  llie  }aang;er  children  or  wiilowi  1.I111I!  have  iitiairrd 

er  properlj  composing  inch  maJDr&ta  ihill  be  preacrred  lo  Ihrm. 

7.  *  The  dolatinna,  or  the  portiooB  of  dotation*,  cnnalxlinK  of  propprty  nib. 
:led  to  tlie  right  of  returning  to  the  rtlte,  will  cnnllnne  la  be  held  and  trmna- 
itted  according  lo  tbe  article  of  invoatitare,  ami  wlihuut  prrjudiceto  Iho 
:pect>tianR  opened  bj' the  law  of  &th  October,  1<4|  ] 

8.  The  dispoailion  of  the  fire  ahoTe^amed  article*  are  ^pKcahle  tm  A* 
lUila  made  in  virtue  of  ihe  law  of  tilth  Hajr,  ISM. 

P.  Aboliihed  in  ever;  thing  contradictory  to  the  preient  law  the  Mt  ■«- 
erial  of  3(lth  March  IHOIt.  the"  tMafiMC'mn((«''o(lhe  14th  An^qjtfonowii^, 
,d  the  decree.  a(  the  mi,  of  March  ISOH,  and  the  law  of  11th  May,  IBM. 

■    InllicpTiTcJiiie  ariirtn  mcnliim  oal)  bii  been  made  oTnaionitifaiindcdaa  pri- 


ri 
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connected  willi  the  habits,  the  state  of  properif 
and  the  state  of  society  in  that  country        re  it  i 

But,  even  before  these  later  edicts,  MuiibQ  ike 
times  of  the  restoration,  vhat,  in  France*  was  tke 
chamber  P 

There  it  stood!  the  image  of  Nebuchadaesiar^s  idol.  Ol 
ils  front  were  written  great  names  and  historicftl 
its  head  was  of  gold,  but  its  feet  were  of  day. 

It  could  not  bean  efficient  body  in  the  govemiiMal  of  Fi 
for  it  was  not  a  body  analogous  with  the  sociely  of  Fi 

If  the  property  of  the  peerage  were  allowed  to  iiad«fi  At 
ordinary  rule  of  succession,  royalty  had  beforeit  a  aiiall  a^^ 
of  families  whom  it  might  be  necessary  to  gain  for  polideal  fth 
poses,  and  easy  to  gain  by  ministerial  and  courtly  faToai^ 

If,  on  the  contrary,  laws  were  made  for  the  cootinaal  am- 
mutation  of  wealth  in  thesefamilies,  there  was  created,  ia  a  Mi 
where  the  whole  nation  was  interested  in  a  particular  di 
bution  of  fortune,  and  the  social  political  consequences 
from  it, — a  small  baud,  perpetually  alone,  and  aloof 
uation — a  band  which  must  have  ideas,  and  habits,  aad  i 
rests  totally  different  from  those  for  whom  they  were 
ing. 

Leave  this  body  in  the  ordinary  condition  of  their  felev  ci- 
tizens, and  you  deliver  them  into  the  hands  of  the 
separate  them  and  their  cbildren*s  children  from  their 
citizens,  and  you  destroy  that  identity  which  is 
the  governor  and  the  governed. 

Besides,  in  forming  a  chamber  which  ought  to  couipiiw  lb 
superiorities  of  a  country,  it  is  always  necessary  to 
what,  in  that  country,  will  most  readily  be  considered  sb: 
rities. 

If  ancient  descent,  if  large  fortune  form  those  diiti 
which  the  people   most  willingly  acknowledge 
descent  and  on  large  fortune  base  your  upper  chaoiherl 

The  possessor  of  a  largo  fortune  may  be  looked  up  to  far 
protection  in  a  country  where  there  is  a  great  class  pnsuBijf 
large  fortunes.  | 

Siirh  is  still  thr  vnse  in  Kngland. 

Tlio  possessor  dfanrinit  dcsr<^nt  is  looLrd  up  to  in  a  coaBtr>. 
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dir  great  noblos  of  which  enjoy  an  indepcaduDl  existence,  and 
are  by  action  and  history  connected  with  the  popular  cause. 
Such  v/ns  the  case  in  England, 
t  But  show  me  a  state  with  thirty-two  millions  of  inbabilaiils, 

and  where  there  are  not  above  1 ,500  landed  proprietors  wilh 
I     1,200/.  a  year!' 

i  What  sentiment  wit!  a  great  Tortune,  entailed  on  a  few  families, 
create?  Respect  and  confidence? — no :  suspicion — suspicion, 
irf  because  instead  of  being  the  guarantee  to  a  large  class  that 
1  their  condition  will  be  maintained,  these  few  families  exist  as 
M  a  perpetual  source  of  fear  to  the  country,  (hat  its  esistence  will 
iri  be  changed. 

■^  So,  if  I  lind  amongst  a  nation  become  deeply  attached  lopo- 
■■  pular  privileges,  a  nobihty  which,  during  the  days  of  its  gran- 
m  dcur  was  nourished  by  courtly  favour,  I  know  that  the  names 
^  vhich  revive  national  antipathies  will  not  be  proper  condnclors 
M    to  public  respect  ? 

0  The  two  conditions  necessary  to  hereditary  legislation  exist 
t  not  in  France ;  and  if  you  give,  as  a  reason  for  its  institution,  (he 
J  advantages  it  once  produced  in  England,  yon  may  as  well  ad- 
f  vocate  the  culture  of  the  sugar  cane  in  Norway,  because  it  flou- 
rished in  St.  DojuJugo. 
.,  But  the  most  amusing  cireumstance  in  the  tery  remarkable 
(  discussion  which  took  place  a  short  lime  ago  in  respect  to  the 
s  nature  ofthe  peerage  in  France,  wai  thisi 
jr  All  the  necessities  on  which  an  hereditary  assembly  is  fonnded 
— nobody  desired.  A  different  distribution  of  property,  a  great 
^reapect  for  privileged  orders — God  forbidl 
^  The  state  of  society  out  of  which  such  an  iDStitntion  nafu- 
^^^rally  arises,  was  declared  to  be  abominaUe  on  all  sides;  it  was 
the  institution  itself  that  a  few,  no  doubt  very  wise  statesmen 
j-^««iil  philosophers,  wanted,  without  any  of  its  effects,  or  uy  of 
,^^ite  causes. 

^^     This  isolated  peerage  was  not  to  be  directly  connected  with 
-     he  country,  but  something  separate  from  the  country;  not  a 

*  ■  AbDul!)39propcrticip>rfToin  4,000  ta&,00Orruo*—tb<eihflflkMrre- 

tnut. ;  Imt  as  olber  properlici  joiaed  ure  in  tba  kaad*  of  tka  (WM  pi—iMW. 
mm   1.40D  tn   1,500   i«  klHnil   the  c«loBlttion.— 8m  IntradMlioa,  n«aee, 
.      Ltt«r>ry,  .Swis),  and  PnlillMl.'— p.  Xti. 
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body  reposing  upoa  80,000*  great  proprietom — tlui  wat  df- 
nounced  as  most  atrocious — but  a  nice  little  body  of  300 
persons,  dropping  from  (he  clouds,  for  there  seemed  nolhiig 
on  earth  they  could  arise  from,  and  totally  distinct  (ron  eicry 
body  and  every  thing  around  them. 

An  aristocracy  may  be  still  possible  and  desirable  in  Fi 
but  not  an  hereditary  aristocracy.  For  qnalities  that 
individual  respect,  individuals  might  be  chosen,  who  would  farn 
a  body  universally  respected;  but  these  qnalities  wonid  aiC  k 
a  pedigree  posteriorating  to  the  crusades,  nor  a  forlttne  ae» 
mulated  under  laws  at  variance  with  the  habits  and  ideas  eflk 
existing  generation. 

Asthe  passion  for  military  glory  was  stronger  during  the  Mm 
time  than  the  pride  of  birth,  so  is  it  stronger  at  the  preseitlint 
than  the  pride  of  equality. 

In  the  reign  of  Louis  XIV.,  the  court  saw,  without  a  mwaK 
the  title  of  ^^  duke,"  which  was  a  right,  submit  to  the  lilk  d 
^^  marshal,"'  which  was  a  gift.  In  the  reign  of  Louis-Phibfpt 
the  nation  elevates  the  distinctions  of  the  camp  above  tlMil^ 
trines  that  denounce  distinctions  among  the  people. 

Nor  is  the  sentiment  inspired  by  success  in  letters.  Ism  ika 
that  which  foliows  success  in  arms. 

'^Les  dieux  que  nous  avons  maintenant,**  said  «  penflii'l 
DO  small   celebrity  lately — '^  ce  sont  la  science  et  Tart; 
sommcs  sccoues  dans  les  theatres  et  dans  la  cour 
ctions  jadis  dans  les  eglises;  les  coeurs  que  nous  avoi 
aux  pr^tres,  nous  les  devons  tout  entiers  aux  philosophsi 
aux  poeles." 

The  French  have  one  chamber  composed  of  the 
of  their  country ; — a  chamber  neither  elected  by  the 
who  are  always  attached  to  the  pomp  and  circumstance  of  I 
nor  by  the  great  proprietors,  who,  whatever  their  faukit 
take  a  noble  aspect  of  public  affairs.    The  chamber  of 
chosen  by  a  small  body  of  the  middle  classes, 
mediocrities  of  France. 

Hyoti  wisii  for  another  assembly,  which  the  king  aW' 

*  Ce  nVst    |)iis  K0,()00  tyrans  que  noas  voulons  impoiier   •■  P'J*i*j  '^r  ,. 
Kfiilement  'MM  iiuliiidus  que  nou5  vouluna  imeittlr  lie  hautcs 
li\  tout  — ,U    77//./ s. 


Tiir  Anisrpcn,\rY.  ai« 

people  sliati  le-ipocl,  ami  lo  w1iii;li  the  oliamber  of  ilepiili<'s  cun 
be  appealed  from,  il  must  be  an  assembly  composed — not  of  llie 
superiorifie.s  of  past  times,  nor  of  foreign  slalcs,  but  of  the  ac- 
iaowledged  and  existing  siiperiorilles  of  France. 

To  create  such  an  assembly,  was  the  intcolion  of  those  who 
fovoded  the  present  chamber  of  peers;  but  I  cannot  but  think 
there  is  a  radical  \ice  in  the  very  origin  of  this  inslitulioti. 

You  wish  for  an  IndepeoileQl  body,  composed  of  |)crsoiiii 
whose  distinciioDs  shall  impose  a  popular  aiilliorily  upon  the 
'  sovereign's  opinions,  or  give  the  sanction  of  superior  capacity 
and  iQteUigence  to  the  counsels  of  the  people's  assembly. 

You  wish  for  this,  and  what  do  yon  do?  yon  organize  thit 
JRtisteace  of  your  political  creation  so  as  lo  cripple  it  at  its  very 
Jrirtb-  ^'ill  those  who  are  named  by  the  king  receive  the  faith 
'*af  the  people,  or  can  they  be  firm  against  the  sovereign's  dis- 
'^easure  ? — Thehead  which  should  bccrowned  with  popularity, 
}•  dishonoured  by  suspicion,  and  the  hand  that  should  he  armed 
-with  independence,  is  paralyzed  by  gratitude. 

.'     LAW  CONSTITUTING  THE  PEERAGE  OF  THE  .' 
MONARCHY   OF  THE    REVOl-UTION. 

K       Louis- Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  to  all  preseat  «nd  to 
''-        come — salul! 

r^   The  chambers  have  adopted — we  have  ordained,  and  ordaia 
f^^  follows: 

:   Article  umijue. — Replacing  28rd  Article  oftbe  Charier. 
^^  The  nomination  of  Members  of  the  Chamberofl^eersbelODgi 
^f^    the  King,  who  can  only  choose  among  the  nolahihtiea  fot 
^^ing.' 
"^  TTie  number  of  peers  is  illimited. 

-  Their  dignity  shall  be  given  for  lile,aDd  is  not  transmiuiUa 
9r    «rder  of  nomination.. 

L.  Pbilipk. 

■=■«!««  «1  ihr  Tnileries.  iOlh  Dec.  1831. 

'    I'lir  NoUbililin,  icr  A|>prntlix. 
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STATE  OF  THE  WORKING  CLA 


CHAPTER  VI. 


State  of  Working  Claites  more  favormble  than  formerly— -DivUMM  i 
-^af  ing  Banks  and  Aasociationa— Popnlation  in  Towns  and  Coi 
Popalation  in  the  former  require  Poor  Lawi— Syitem  existing^ 
the  people  in  towns  are  badly  off,  this  is  ralber  on  accooat  of 
habits  than  want  of  wages — How  to  remedy  this — ^Immedinte  m 
improving  the  Working  Classes,  since  the  Ooremment  which  ] 
the  Aristocracy  must  descend  to  them-*-Po1ice  Regnladoiis  pram 
amongst  them  ^Causes  of  late  disorders,  &c. 

The  monarch,"  \vhose  statue  escaped  (he  revd 
July,  owes  great  part  of  his  popularity  to  the  wisl 
no  doubt  he  as  honestly  expressed  as  easily  forgot,  vi 
every  peasant  should  have  a  chicken  in  his  pot  for  hit  i 
repast  ;** — and  still,  the  desire  which  every  philaiithro| 
to  arrange  society  under  a  law  that  shall  protect  the 
and  advance  the  happiness  of  the  multitude — aod  the  < 
which  every  legislator  Qnds  in  carrying  into  practice  w 
volent  intentions — makes  us  look  with  peculiar  interes 
community,  whence  instruction  is  to  be  derived,  ia  ' 
great  lesson,  to  be  taught  the  rulers  of  mankind. 

From  what  I  have  already  said  of  ^'the  lower  da 
France,  it  may  be  concluded  that  I  have  formed  a  bi 
opinion  as  to  their  condition ;  but  I  would  now  enter  : 
present  state  and  future  prosperity  of  this  body  with  mor 

What  a  different  picture  sliall  I  have  to  draw  from  th 
lis  by  Rousseau,  when  quitting  the  divided  soil  of  Sa 
iii*st  placed  his  foot  on  that  country  over  which  he  was  < 

'  Hcnr)   IV. 


WORKING  CLA88B8.  tijl, 

■ 

K>  exercise  so  powerful  a  sway,  and  which  h«  then  found  in  die- 
possession  of  a  bankrupt  nobilily  and  a  starving  people  I 

In  the  first  place  : 

The  period  of  human  existence  has  increased  by  seven  years, 
since  the  calculations  made  in  1780 ;  and  when  we  consider 
that  this  increase,  here  taken  in  the  average,  ought  to  be  almost 
entirely  given  to  the  poor,  who  have  chiefly  profited  by  it,  we 
shall  have  some  idea  of  the  increased  comforts  and  advantages 
they  enjoy. 

And  now,  much  that  I  have  said  on  the  division  of  property 
comes  again  under  consideration. 

The  number  of  landed  proprietors  may,  certainly,  be  cal- 
eolated  at  five  millions. 

The  number  of  persons,  who,  as  the  head  of  some  trade  or 
industry,  paid  the  tax  on  patents  in  1882,  were  1,I18,S00;— 
add  the  number  of  persons  not  included  in  either  of  the  above 
ienominations,  and  who  possess  mortgages,  houses,  or  shares. 
dT  houses,  or  capital  invested  in  the  funds  I 

Surely  I  may  say,  if  to  these  holders  of  patents  I  add  the 
rarious  possessors  and  proprietors  of  land,  of  hooses,  of  binded 
property,  and  of  mortgages,  there  wiH,  at  the  lowest  estimate, 
be  7,000,000  persons,  which,  allowing  four  for  a  bmily,  make 
28,000,000  interested,  because,  according  to  the  French  law  of 
iuccession,  a  share  of  this  property  will  come  to  them — in  some 
qpecies  of  property  or  other :  there  remain  then  but  4,500,000, 
who  have  not  property,  or  the  expectation  of  it.  ' 

How  many  of  these  have  accumulated,  and  are  still  ac- 
,eiiinulating  the  means  of  independence  in  those  banks,  institu- 
tions  worthy  of  the  social  epoch  in  which  we  live— banks 
formed  by  the  benevolent  intelligence  of  the  rich,  in  order  \o 
^lieve  the  burthens,  and  at  the  same  time  encourage  the  in- 
liistry  of  the  poor — banks  already  existing  in  Amiens,  Avignon, 
ftesancon,  Bordeaux,  Douai,  Dunkerque,  HAvre,  Lyons,  Lu- 
i^vilie,  Metz,  Mulhausen,  Nantes,  Orleans,  Paris,  Rennes, 
^ouen,  Kheims,  St.  Etienne,  Toulon,  Toulouse,  VersaiUes, — 
^d  demanded  in  Annonay,  Carcassonne,  Cherbourg,  Lille,, 
l&con,  Nontargis,  Nancy,  &c.  &c. 
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SAVINGS*   BANKS    FORMED. 


From  1818  to  1830, II 

1832/  .        .        .         •         .    4 

1833,  ...         -         .12 

I8S4, SO 

Siooe,  .SO 


In  1826,  eight  years  after  the  creation  of  theae  catiUa 
ments,  in  a  hundred  persons  depositing  their  saviqp,  tk 
were  not  above  16  of  the  working  classes;  in  18S1,  tk 
were  43. 

A  considerable  portion  of  this  body  indeed  ia  Paiiii  k 
savings  deposited  in  the  savings'  banks,^  and  a  greaft  noik 
also  belongs  to  some  kind  of  benevolent  society. 

The  progress  of  these  benevolent  societies   ia  worth; 
notice . — 

From  1810  to  1830,  were  authoriied  .  185 
From  1830  to  1834,  ...  .32 
Dur'mg    .    .      1834,         ....       27 
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They  are  generally  formed  amongst  workmen  of  the  H 
profession,  paying  a  small  monthly  contribution  (frofli  1  i 
3  francs),  in  consideration  of  which,  relief  is  to  be  tBoitiii 
(about  1  franc  a  day)  when  sickness,  infinnity,  or  aeeiii 
deprive  them  of  employment.  * 

The  earliest  associations  of  this  description  are: — 

That  of  St.  Anne,  founded  for  all  professions  ia  1004,  m 
containing  1 60  members. 

That  of  cabinet-makers  founded  I76Q. 


*  It  iff  to  be  remarked,  that  the  lottery  decreased  \m  wlmoal  lb«  mmt  f 
portion-— in  the  three  first  months  in  1834,  it  bad  diminiAtJI  kf  SjW^ 
francfl  : — it  is  now  abolished. 

f  In  1830,  the  saTingrs*  bank  of  Paris  alone  receiTed  03,184 JK5  tnm 
subdivided  into  751,567  drjinyits  made  by  different  peraona  at  A\t/r* 
times. 


wohkinu  classes.  jw 

TbatoftypograpliiMg,  founded  17S9,  posscsDjag  80  mtrciibciit, 
aai  an  JDcomeof  1,750  francs.  »  > 

The  most  numerous  are : — 

That  of  the  batters,  that  of  the  paper-makers,  that  of  (he 
printers,  and  that  of  the  paialers  on  porcelain ;  some  of  (hcxe 
have  a  capital  of  1 5,000  to  1 6,000  francs. 

The  persons  absolutely  dependent  upon  iheir  daily  labour  for 

support — who  if  thrown  out  of  employment  have  no  kind  of 

resource — must  Decessarily  then  be  small.     The  population  of 

the  rural  districts  are  frugal,  sober,  and  laborious,  anVtous  to 

obtain  a  piece  of  ground^  or  lo  extend  that  which  they  possess; 

proud  of  the  title  of  "peasaul"  which  is  usually  linked  with  that 

.  sf  "proprietor,"  simple,  indefatigable  and  Indepefidenl.     Here 

-jou  will  hardly  find  a  pauper,  except  from  malady  or  accideot. 

i    ,     la  rural  villages,  indeed,  I  have  frequently  found,  upon  io- 

il    quiry,  not  more  than  two  or  three  poor  (I  mean  suppoiled  by 

charity)  in  a  populatiOD  of  1,500— and  theSc  were  persons 

1  iporresponding  with  Mr.  C'obbelt'a  account,  not  onnhle  to  Tmd 

work,  but  incapable  of  performing  il. 

In  towns,  however,  the  case  is  dilTer^'nl. 

M.  Bigot  dc  Morogues,  in  a  work  lately  published,  gives  a 
curious  notice  of  this  distinction,  and,  according  tu  bim,  indeed, 
the  number  of  poor  is  almost  relative  to  the  number  of  large 
towns  in  any  particular  district. 

In  the  towns  of  aboic  30,000  iuha-  Be^ars  Uitder  Hie 

~i       biUnts,  and  ill  the  departments       or  Indigent.  "  Survdituice " 

,      ttiey  belong  to,  we  dud,  be  says,  of  the  Police. 

^         on  10,00(1  inhabiUDM, 

■  '  Ib 36 deparlmrntswhicbbave towni 
^1      iboveSO.OOOperwng. on  10,000, 

Id  ao  dcpDrlmealB  which  have  (a  «ns 

iboveO, 000  persons, on  10,000, 

r  In  tliose  departments  whicli  have  no 

<      (own  above  5,000  perM>D«,  on 

■  10,000, 

Monsieur  de  Villeneuve  draws  similar  conclusions: — 
f*      In  towns  of  above  1 ,500  persons,  he  estimates  one  tenlh  as 
'  jjHiupers. 
s        And  in  (he  rest  of  France  one  thirtieth. 

Id  the  northern  departments,  where  land  is  ie$i  divided  (ban 
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in  general,  and  cultivated  with  larger  capUaU^  there  is  by  far 
ihe  greatest  number  of  indigent;  and  in  the  towns  of  this  di- 
vision, pauperism  has  even  risen  to  an  alarming  extent. 

"  Here,^  says  M.  Villeneuve,  **  ihe  poor  consist  of  workroeo, 
ignorant,  improvident,  brutified  hy  debauchery,  or  enervated 
by  manufacturing  labours,  and  habitually  unable  to  support  their 
families." 

These  statements  are  curious,  for  they  corroborate  much  that 
we  find,  and  which  I  have  ventured  to  remark,  in  England^ 
showing  that  in  France  also  the  greatest  misery  is  frequently  to 
be  seen  in  those  spots  where  wealth  is  on  the  most  rapid  in- 
crease. 

A  new  consideration  here  arises,  which,  as  it  is  connectsdl 
with  a  question  exciting  deep  interest  amongst  ourselves,  I  sbaH 
take  the  liberty  to  speak  of.  People  have  occupied  theoselTa 
much  with  discussing  whether  there  should  be  **  poor  laws,"  or 
whether  there  should  not  be  **  poor  laws,*' — paying  little  atten- 
tion, for  the  most  part,  to  the  state  of  society  to  which  sack 
institutions  are  to  be  applied:  though  it  is  precisely  that  stale sf 
society  which  may  render  them  altogether  useless  or  imperatively 
requisite. 

When  we  look  at  France,  which  has  no  law  upon  the  sn^sdU 
we  find  a  certain  necessity  making  regulations,  and  prapsring 
the  minds  of  men  for  regulations,  according  to  the  variooi 
circumstances  it  has  to  provide  for. 

In  the  rural  districts,  and  in  those  rural  districts  more  cspe 
cially,  where  property  is  in  the  greatest  degree  divided,  tbe 
proposition  of  a  poor  law  would  be  treated  as  absurd. 

Because,  first; — the  labourer  is  not  altogether  depcadasi 
upon  wages ;  he  has  something,  when  out  of  employ,  to  fal 
back  upon,  and  his  patch  of  groand  supplies  the  piaee  of  the 
poor's  rate. 

Because,  secondly; — the  great  mass  who  possess  property. 
have  no  fear  of  the  small  number  who  have  nothing:  and 
because,  thirdly; — the  very  small  number  who  are  out  of  em- 
ploy, and  have  no  bit  of  ground,  or  who,  from  siekaess  er  ac- 
cident, are  incapable  of  working  for  themselves  or  others,  trr 
of  the  same  class,  and  frequently  of  the  sa""'-  -parentage,  n 
those  from  whom  relief  is  to  come ;  therefore  w  is  reqniieJ 
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Itatement  of  the  indigent  population  ( 
statistic  information  respecting  the  same. 
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HUltHlNU  CLAl^KiiK  S)!> 

lo  obliniti  |>ersuii!>  loau  act  of  duty  and  t^barity,  which  llivirtmn 
feelii^,  anil  afl'cclion,  or  iho  ojilnion  of  all  around  Uicin  woiili) 
compel  them  to  perform. 

But  just  in  ttie  degree  dial  you  approach  other  places,  where 
the  labourer  has  nolhiog  lo  depend  upon  bul  his  wages — where 
the  possessors  of  wealth  are  few,  and  nnluraUy  in  dread  of  the 
desperation  of  the  greater  number; — and  where,  moreover,  ibe 
different  distribution  of  Tortune  has  so  separated  the  classes,  bs 
that  the  poor  can  appeal  lo  no  oce  anions;  the  rich,  except  on 
some  regulation  made  among  ihe  rich  themselves ; — there  yon 
observe,  as  in  the  Department  du  Nord,  for  instance,  where  the 
greatest  capitals  are  found,  and  where  four  lowas, 


I'upuUIU'ii, 
Cambral,  (  Itl.SOO. 

Dnnkirk, 

furnish  36,230  paupers; — there,  I  say,  you  observe,  to  use  the 
words  of  M.  Villeneuve,  ipie  la  tare  de*  piinvre*  n'estjort-r- 
ment  introduile ; — and  so,  let  people  reason  as  they  will,  it 
must  introduce  itself,  as  a  wise  and  prudent  policy  of  ibo 
wealthy,  wherever  society  is  Huctuating,  and  the  many  have 
nothing  to  depend  upon  more  certain  than  (heir  casual  em- 
ployment. 

Paris,  the  natural  reservoir  for  the  enlerprize  of  the  kiagdom, 
(out  of  3,347  persons  relieved  in  one  ofthearroDdiwemetitoof 
Paris(l834), 2,196  were  not  of  Parisiaa  birth,  snd  179  not  of 
French  extraction),  gives  no  idea  of  the  stale  of  tranqriil  siiP- 
ficiency  which  prevails  throughout  the  country  in  general;  but 
it  is  there,  that  Ihe  present  system  for  the  relief  of  the  poor  is 
most  developed,  and  can  best  be  studied. 

The  budget  of  that  meU^polb  Gontaina  a  charge  of 
10,186,388  fr.  for  the  poor;'  (be  ud  given  being  UBdw  Iha 
following  heads  : 

*  This  charge  is  supplied  by  Ihe  roHowing  «oiirM«  :— 

Rerenufl  en  argent,  layers,  rerougef,  etc.          ....  l,l>a,tll 

Fermagen  en  nature MIlMa 

KcQles  sur  r£ui I,MI,«< 

Camect  bnwd        9JUa,H» 
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1.  Public esUblishmeDts,  34 ;  13  beinghospilalidcaliBei  to 
the  sick,  aod  cooUioiDg  5,337  beds;  and  1 1  kogpieeg  orhoMti 
where  the  indigeat  aod  iDGrm  may  be  received  to  ibe  amAcr 
of  11,740  persoDS. 

2.  Relief  scdI  to  persons  at  their  owb  hoosea. 

3.  Les  en  fans  trouves. 

'  The  movement,  1 833,  of  ihe  population  in  these  cstabtA- 
ments,  was  as  follows  : 


lndi%idiialft  there  l«l  Jan. 
Admitted  durio;  the  year. 


4,170 
61,765 


Tfltel. 
9.&S7         lS,7t1 

a,l90        64,9U 


65,935       19,747        78,699 

To  these  numbers  are  to  be  added — 

1.  Enfaiis  irouv^s.  in  the  country  or  at  Paris,  on  Ihe  1st  Jan.  (i 
inrludedj.  ......  17,4S5 

t.  Enrans  lrou\es,  abandoned  during  the  year.  5,693 

3.  Children  placed  out  to  nurse  by  the  bureau  dcs 
nourriirs.*  ......  1,760 

1.   Indigent  assisted  at  home 68,986 


Total  number  altogether  being       179,566  t 


Report 


Rentes  Hiir  les  particuliers 

Dons  et  legs. 

Int^rdts  de  rapitaui 

Journ^'es  de  malades,  iiensions  |»ay£e8  pour  TadniiiisioB. 

Produits  int^rieurs,  successions  hospitali^res. 

Mont-dc-Pift6. 

Spectacles. 

Marches  cr^'?K. 

Reccttcs  diverscs.     . 

Subvention  par  la  Villc  de  Paris. 

Subvention  par  1c  d^partement  pour  les  cnfans  trou^^. 

Subvention  extraordinaire  pour  grands  travauz.         • 

Kinploi  dcs  capitaux  de  Tadministration. 


9.68S/.4S 

ll.fl* 
lOOjN 

386je 
81,|M 

931^ 
600^ 


30,011 

3,93M» 

400,10 


10,196,9I» 

*  A  bureau  to  which  pcrMins  ib'sirin^  children  to  nune  can  apply.  TV 
^pplirantM  are  suliraitttd  to  certain  rej^ulations,  and  moat  be  montUy  esv 
miiifMl. 

I  i.  f.  onr  to  ( le\rn  prrMins  in  Paris,  double  tin*  proportion  which  the  p»* 
*>*'ar  lo  tlir  population  in  rrann-  in  ^f'n»'ri*l. 


WUKKING  CLASSES.  HI 

There  are  aUo  a(  [Ii«  nulskirU  o(  Paris,  Urge  CMlablialimeiits, 
or  bouses  of  repression,  wbcre  all  persoas,  wilhout  cm  ploy  m<>  lit 
or  proressiou,  are  received — but  ibcse  origioally  intended  a« 
charitable,  are  almost  become  penal  inslilulions,  and  cbiclly 
coataiii  persons  wbotn  tbe  police  deem  il  expedient  (bus  lo 
dispose  of. 

Tbe  most  interesting  part  of  the  slaCement  I  have  entered 
IdIo,  is  that  relating  to  the  aid  given  the  indigent  at  (beir  own 
houses,  and  which  is  extended,  as  it  appears,  lo  no  less  than 
68,986  individuals;  concerning  whom  I  refer  to  the  annexed 
Etatement. 

This  rehef  is  cbieHy  administered  in  kind,  and  mostlf 
through  the  medium  of  tickets  upon  the  baker,  the  bulcber, 
&c.;  relief  in  money  being  reserved  chiefly  for  the  aged  and 
iolirm. 

This  is  done  by  tbe  aid  of  1 2  bureaus  of  charily  or  bene- 
volence, one  to  each  of  the  arrondissomenls  of  Paris. 

These  bureaux  arc  under  the  superintendence  of  the  prefe<:t 
of  ihe  deparlmenl,  and  the  council  general,  which  has  charge 
of  the  general  ndminislraiinn  of  tbe  hospitals,  hospices,  etc. 

Each  bureau  is  composed  : 

1 .  Of  the  mayor  of  the  arrondissement  (as  presideitt),  and 
his  two  adjuncts;  of  the  curate  of  (bepari8h,aiid  bia  desservans 
(curates  ur  assistants). 

2.  Of  \2  other  administrators  oamed  by  tbe  Minisler  of 
the  Interior,  renewed  every  year  by  one-fourth,  according  to  the 
order  of  their  nomination. 

3.  Of  an  indelinile  number  of  viaiiers  to  the  poor,  .$aA 
"  ladies  of  charity"  (ladies  who  give  up  (heir  time  to  chaiilable 
pursuits)  named  by  the  bureau,  but  not  asuHing  at  ita  ddibei*- 
tiODS,  except  when  invited. 

4.  In  (hose  arrondissemenls  where  there  is  a  proleitant 
church,  of  the  protestant  clergyman. 

5.  Of  a  responsible  agent,  under  tbe  title  of  aecretary  and 
treasurer,  who  receives  a  salary  and  is  obliged  to  giveaecu- 
rily. 

Out  of  Paris- 
Houses  of  repression,  as  established  in   1793,*  have  Been 
'  B)  n  dr(T f  llic  aoih  of  Mij,  ITOO,  (»d  eaailBti  « 
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found  not  lo  answer,  and  they  now  only  exist  where  a  mmber 
of  different  communes  unite  to  form  one. 

Here  too  they  act  like  the  two  establishmeiitfl  I  have  mn- 
tioned  at  the  outskirts  of  Paris,  less  as  charitable  than  aa  peni 
or  restrictive  institutions,  and  are  principally  maintained  wilk  t 
view  of  preventing  the  circulation  of  improper  charaelas 
through  the  country. 


aflsigned,  one  for  the  reception  of  the  infirm  poor,  one  for  tbe 
employment  of  those  who  were  not  unfit  for  Ubonr. 

IBth  of  October,  1793, "  hooMs  of  represnon*'  wer«s 
in  which  every  able  roan  wan  received  and  employed  at  8-4tlifl  the 
wages  given  in  the  canton. 

Every  **  chef-lieu"  of  a  department  waa  to  have  one  of  tbeae  hoonetfi* 
preMion,  and  every  one  begging,  was  to  be  puniidted  in  the  first  inataJKi 
one  yearns,  in  the  second,  with  two  year's  imprisonmeDt 

But  the  most  remarkable  attempt  at  a  really  wise  poor  law  made  m 
times,  was  by  a  decree  published  May  1 1th  1794,  commanding  the 
t>f  "  a  book  of  national  benevolence,*^  divided  onder  three  heada: 

1 .  Cultivators,  old  and  infirm. — ^2.  Artisans,  old  and  infirm.— 3.  Msd^ 
and  widows  of  the  same,  having  children. 

Under  tlie  first  head,  every  poor  man,  sixty  years  old,  faraiahed  wA  ■ 
certificate  attesting  that  he  had  been  employed  for  twenty  years  ia  the  cdb- 
vation  of  the  soil,  was  to  receive  160  francs^a  year. 

The  number  of  such  persons  was  fixed  at  400  for  each  department,  adi 
Hum  of  7,544,000  francs  for  this  purpose  was  placed  at  the  disposal  ti  fk 
cnmmission  of  public  charities. 

Under  the  second  head,  all  artisans  onder  sixty  years  old,  infirm  and  vb 
had  exercised  any  industry  for  twenty-five  years,  were  entitled  to  ItOfasn 
per  ann. 

The  number  of  these  was  fixed  at  200  per  department^  and  the  s^  it 
lotted  2,040,000. 

In  respect  to  the  mothers  and  widows  having  children,  all  mothers  hm| 
two  children  under  ten  years,  and  a  third  at  breast;  all  widows  haTiiy  m 
child  nnder  ten  years  and  a  second  at  breast,  had  a  olaim  to  the  annoal  ifc» 
rity  of  sixty  francs,  and  twenty  francs  additional,  if  at  the  expiration  of  Ar 
year,  they  presented  their  child  alive  to  the  agent  of  the  commnne. 

Six  hundred  and  fifty  wives  and  widows  thus  sitnated,  and  one  ha^M 
and  fifty  widows,  who  had  no  children,  and  who  received  consideraUj  ks 

The  sum  here  allotted  was  3,060,000. 

A  recompense  was  also  given  by  the  same  law  to  any  " muret  JUie** ^ 
virgins  with  children  ! 

The  expense  of  this  project,  however  congenial  to  the  spirit  of  the  timctks 
produced  it,  was  found  more  than  the  state,  bnrthened  with  a  war,  cwM 
bear — and  it  only  remains  as  a  monument  of  the  great  and  beneficent  desipi^ 
which  the  madmen  of  the  republic,  at  the  very  moment  that  thej 
ing  their  fellow-citizens  by  battalions  to  the  guillotine,  no  donht 
plated  :^-8Uch  are  the  contradictions  of  mankind  !  and  such  the  injititicv' 
history  \^hen  it  praises  or  condemns  without  restriction. 
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£ub  commune  has  a  bnrrau  of  charily  nr  bienfuisaDoe, 
similar  lo  those  bureaux  1  have  described  in  Paris,  and  a  Aoji- 
pice  or  house  of  reception. 

These  are  supported,  partly  by  charitable  bequests  wbicli 
form  a  permanent  fund,  partly  by  charitable  donations,  and 
partly  by  the  suni  voted  by  ibe  municipal  council,  a  sum  regu- 
lated by  the  wants  of  the  poor  and  the  capacity  of  the  oom- 

IDUDe. 

The  law  still  punishes  any  valiit  beggar  with  impriaonmenlt 
and  the  punishment  becomes  heavier  \(  he  begs  out  of  his  com- 
mnoe/ 

Invalid  be^ars,  also,  may  for  the  act  of  begging  be  sent  lo 
the  hoapice  or  house  ol  reception,  which,  if  tbey  have  any 
other  means  of  subsistence,  though  the  accommodation  in  most 
of  these  houses  is  good,  they  haic  and  avoid. 

Thus,  there  are  two  methods  of  relief  adopted,  the  one  ad- 
mioistered  at  home,  to  persons  accidentally  reduced  to  want, 
and  who  wish  not  lo  sink  into  the  class  of  heggars  in  per- 
petuity-, the  other,  given  in  houses  of  refuge,  to  persons  less 
sensible  of  shame,  and  who  would  be  inclined  lo  imitate  in* 
digence  in  order  (o  obtain  Ibe  occasional  luxuries  of  wealth. 

But  though  the  people  in  towns,  and  more  particularly  in  ma- 
nufacturing Ion  lis,  seem  liable  to  distress,  it  is  fair  and  neces- 
sary to  say,  thai  tliis  seems  less  aiused  by  Ibe  real  wants  than 
the  improvident  habits  of  ibe  people,  I  may  die  one  instance 
at  Lyons. 

The  whole  Innd-lax  of  the  depaHment  of  the  Rhone  (in 
which  Lyons  is  situated)  is  2,HTH,'iW  francs,  and  for  )0  years 
prior  to  1830,  tiie  annual  amount  of  money  put  into  the  lollery 
in  the  town  of  Lyons  alone,  was  3.400,000  Irancs.f 

1  subjoin  a  tuble  wbicb  I  have  taken  much  pains  to  form^  and 

*  But  tliis  law,  «iicv|)t  in  eilraordiuur;  nues,  wliir*  Ibe  brKIC  '*  '  klW*ll 
Tigabond,  or  lakei  no  jiKim  In  find  (mployuieiit.  i*  rBrely  anlnracil'  A  (■!- 
cnlatioD  that  giv«  t  (IM.I'OO  twR^ra  in  FrsDcv,  MiU«s  tb«t  MO  urro  cnnTicIrd 
of  bfggmg. 

■];  It  loighl  be  »id,  thai  it  wu  tliB  richer  and  not  tlic  pocrer  ctoMP*  bj 
wbum  tbis  mciDej  wu  BuLicribcil :  Ibia  utyfction,  boWFTfr,  i*  ninl  by  tlw  fitot, 
tbat  tince  1S30,  wbca  Ibe  price  oS  the  luiveM  •bares  wax  reiixil  to  two  frauM, 
Ibe  produce  nftlif  vhole  dMrtMCi]  L;  one  half. 
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whicli  states  niany  particulars  relative  to  the  claits  I  am 
iiig  at  Paris. 

As  it  may  be  seen  from  this  tahle,  the  characteristic  wnk- 
Doss  of  the  working  classes  in  France  is  the  desire  for  aoMse- 
incnt,  and  for  such  amusements  as  cannot  be  enjoyed  withoac 
expense.  They  waste  the  Sunday,  very  freiiuently  the  >loodaf 
or  Tuesday,  in  the  guinguettes,  the  theatre;  there  is  no  oonlrtl 
oviT  this  habit.  There  is  no  duty,  no  passion  to  counterbalaaec 
it,  (or  there  is  no  religion,  or  htlle  religion,  in  the  cities  mart 
specially;  neither  has  the  education  hitherto  given  to  the  wori- 
ii:g  classes,  ofTered  more  intellectual  resources  than  the  tavcri 
at  the  hurrlvro^  or  the  spvrUivh  on  the  Koulevards.  IV 
ciiild,  taking  to  any  trade,  having  received  little  instnictioa  dar- 
ing his  boyood,  starts  at  eighteen,  to  make  the  tour  of  Fi 
lie  passes  from  town  to  town,  contracting,  as  it  is  easy  to 
pose,  more  vices  than  virtues  in  his  way,  and  ends  either  Iv 
!seltling  in  the  capital  or  returning  to  his  native  town,  with  iht 
information  he  has  thus  ac(|uired. 

It  docs  not  so  often  happen,  then,  that  a  lair  subsistence  oa- 
not  be  acquired  in  the  towns,  as  that  it  is  either  exlravagaalf 
expended,  or  not  sought  to  be  procured.    The  evil  lo  rtimtj 
is  a  moral  evil,  which  can  only  be  remedied  by  moral  impi 
ineut.     The  new  law  on  education  must  pit>duce  its 
but  there  is  a  particular  species  of  education  adapted  to  iht 
working  classes,  adapted  especially  to  the  working  classes a( 
1'^ ranee,  and  which,  existing  in  France,  to  a  certain  eiitent,  it  ii 
U\  be  expected,  that  an  intelligent  and  philanthropic  ^oweta 
iiicnt  will  attempt  to  improve.     If  you  tell  the  maa  aad  Iv 
wife,  who  are  just  starting  off  for  their  Sunday^s  debauch,  te 
tliey  would  do  much  better  to  come  and  hear  a  lecture  os 
painting  <»r  chemi»try,  they  will  not  be  likely  to  listen  very  pa- 
ficuily  to  your  injunction.     But  if  you  show  them  a  beaati- 
inl  picture,  explain  its  subject,  mark  and  make  them  remark  the 
<  iiaracteristics,  and  the  talents  of  the  artist,  ihey  will  recthr 
\4Uir  lesson  as  an  amusement,  and  have  the  satisfaction  of  leara- 
ing  without  the  su>picion  of  being  taught.     The  same  mat  be 
naid  of  rhcniiMrv,  r\on  «»f  nslrnnoun,  (he  illustrations  of  whirb 
I  reniemhrr  mmmi!l;  wlion  .1  hoy,  with  a  kind   of   mysleriow 
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eur  le  Chevalier,  an  officer  in  ihc  engineers,  of  very 
ible  attainmenla,  insiituicd  sburlly  arierihe  revolulion 
.graluilous  course  of  lectures  upon  Ibis  plan,  and  es- 
adapted  (o  ibe  working  classes.  These  leclureg  were 
I   in  (he  Theatre   Alolii^ie,  and   attended   by   about 

the  working  classes  of  Paris.  M.  le  Chevalier  would 
es  conduct  these  men  to  the  Louvre,  point  out  to  them 
res  most  deserving  alleniioD,  recount  the  history  of  the 
e  subj^t  of  the  piece,  and  every  day  so  eulerlaining  a 
r  found  himself  sitiTOunded  by  new  disciples. 
0  be  regretted  that  these  lectures,  which  commenced 
:  simple  intentioD  oi  improving  the  moral  condition  of 
,  were  afterwards  coaverled  (o  political  purposes.  The 
lent  then  found  itself  obliged  to  discourage  them,  and 
levalier  himself  abandoned  bis  voluntary  profeBsot^hip. 
vhich  time,  though  still  continued,  they  arc  little  al- 
and only  exist  as  a  memorial  of  what  might  be  achieved 
lilar  plan,  and  which,  if  instituted  by  the  government, 
le  under  its  conti-oul.' 

y  be  asked,  of  what  use  is  painting,  of  what  use  is  fais- 
cbemistry  to  the  poor?  I  answer,  that  aU  knowle^  ia 
a  softening  the  mind,  in  opening  the  inteUigenoe; — ill 
Igc  is  useful  moreover  which  comes  as  a  substitute  for 
ore  vicious  gratificalion.     But  a  practical  illustralioo  it 

dt  be  mach  miaandvrBtood,  if  it  be  auppnied  itmt  I  nie«n  to  dan; 
Dti  In  the  poor,  and  candemD  them,  u*  Ibe  roadltion  of  their  dMlia;, 
ipg  toil.  But  ifaere  ire  unnuDMBla  wLicli  tlsvata  Ibe  cbaraeUr, 
:  are  amuse  menu  which  debue  it;  Hisuaeini-nU  whUb  (treaftbcD  ths 
i<urmcnt>  which  tokMt  it.  Tktrr  are  eipenie*  iiIki  which  leti 
veiDi^nt  KDcl  comfort,  at  there  are  rxpenus  which  lead  Id  idlrniu* 
I'be  mone;  ipept  id  driakiiig,  which  ii  an  araoKmrtil.  ia  twller 
a  book,  which,  read  Id  the  familj,  i>  an  amiueiuf  nt  alio.  A  mora 
l>te  piece  of  furnilure,  a  larpr  and  nigre  heallLj'  apirlmnnl,  warnMt 
— ibese  are  not  amusemenl*  certainly,  bul  tbc  poor  uian  would  fre- 
Id  »ell  ill  ibese  reipect*  to  aacritce  •  day's  pleaBorr*.  ia  erder  to 
*hal  will  add  coiuidcrably  to  bil  jvar'i  hippincu.  ll  ii  nnt  that  t 
circumgcribc  the  rrlaxatioos  of  tlie  poor  ibere,  I  only  wiih  to  g)T« 
h  relaxutinnH  a»  wM  Dot  withdraw  thcni  froiu  iadiu\rj  nut  drprit* 
hrir  c I'nrt>. 

n 
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now  before  me; — the  best  proof  for  or  against  a  di 

theory. 

Travel  over  France,  visit  every  great  town  of  that  grc 
pire,  where  will  you  find  the  working  claaaes  most  dc 
their  behaviour,  most  respectable  in  their  appearance?  a 
and  why  at  Metz?  There,  there  are  lectures  estaUisb 
supported  by  the  respectable  inhabitants  and  officers 
town, — lectures  on  chemistry,  history,  etc.* 

The  change  which  has  been  produced  among  the  i 
classes  of  3Ietz  by  these  means  is  something  marveUoas 
to  be  traced  immediately  in  their  manners.  If  you  meet  j 
ing  man,  you  find  him  polite,  polished,  correct  in  his  lai 
easy  without  being  couiidcnt  in  his  conversation.  Yoo 
take  him,  if  he  were  not  worse  dressed  and  better  infonia 
a  respectable  bouryeois  of  Paris. 

There  seems,  1  admit,  something  theoretical  in  these  f 
of  excessive  perfection;  but  in  France — attention  is  inv 
them,  not  by  any  benevolent  dream  of  distant  philaal 
nor  any  prospective  consideration  for  future  generations. 
wisdom  aud  policy  of  the  day,  of  the  hour,  call  the  1^ 
to  active  and  incessant  preparation  for  that  great  scb 
democracy,  now  in  the  first  stage  of  its  development,  but 
is  likely,  even  during  the  lifetime  of  us  whose  eyes  ar 
open — to  have  a  prosperous  or  fatal  trial. 

There  is  that  ^auctity  in  great  names  and  deeds,  thci 
natural  and  almost  holy  a  veneration  implanted  in  us  fori 
recollei'tiuns  and  superstitions,  that  it  is  possible  for  : 
long  to  make  a  stand  on  the  line  which  separates  lb 
from  the  nobility.  But  that  barrier  once  passed,  who  cfti 
moment  pretend  that  all  others  will  not  shortly  give 
^lonsieur  Thomas  and  Monsieur  dc  Montmorency  stands 
in  the  same  position  before  the  state; — can  Monsieur  Tk 
who  pays  200  Irs.  of  direct  taxes,  and  Monsieur  ThoDUU 
pavs  UK)  frs.  stand  long  in  a  different  one? 

It  is  to  this  sentiment  of  their  force — and  also  to  the  p 

*  KuTv  ]if'rM)ii  ixM\  haw  a  ticket  on  applviDf;  lor  it ;  but  if  hr  nii*** 
timr<,  hiff  riiinio  Im  »r.i*iii  Irom  tin-  IIm,  iuid  the  ticket  is  forthwith  rri 
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li  timent  of  their  destiny— it  is  to  the  conviction  (forced  on  them 
from  the  tribune,  and  the  stage,  by  the  press  and  the  revolation 
cf  of  July) — it  is  to  the  tonviction  that  they  have  a  power  unac- 
^i  knowledged  by  the  state,  which  power  is  daily  becoming  greater, 
se  that  we  may  attribute  those  trannent  disorders  that  (or  the  laitt 
■I  four  or  five  years  have  broken  out  among  the  working  classeii, 
as  — now  exercised  against  the  government,  now  agahist  their 

masters. 
A       Few  countries,  indeed,  are  so  called  upon  to  watdi  over  their 
ri(  manufacturing  population,  as  that  France  which  adds  all  the 
m  fickleness  and  Gerceness  of  its  own  character  to  the  frequent 
Mi   variations  and  occasional  severities  of  commerce. 
\k       Prior  to  the  first  revolution,  all  disputes  between  the  different 
^    orders  in  trade  were  confined  to  the  corporations  whidi  had 
each  their  own  banner,  (forming  thus — so  few  institutions  are 
hgi   there  without  their  precedent — a  q>ecijes  of  national  guard) 
^1   their  own  government,  their  own  laws,  their  own  hierarchy^- 
^   an  hierarchy  which  repressed  industry,  but  regulated  its  move- 
^  ments,  and  infused  the  conservative  spirit  of  an  aristocracy 
,  «   into  the  breast  of  the  artisan  and  the  mechanic. 
^  j        The  revolution  which  visited  the  chateau  did  not  spare  the 
i^t  workshop — those  bodies,  the  constitution  of  which  it  mij^t 
0    have  been  wiser  to  alter  and  modify,  were  at  once  destroyed. 
None  could  any  longer  say  that  their  talents  were  unacknow- 
,  X  l^E^^  ^^^  repressed  by  the  society  they  belonged  to ;  but  none 
^^  could  any  longer  say  that  they  belonged  to  a  society  which  had 
1^.  a  right  to  redress  their  grievances  and  relieve  their  wants. 
_^_       These  old  associations — condemn  them  as  we  may — gave  to 
every  class  and  to  every  age  an  assigned  and  an  expected  place. 
^.The  lad  on  quitting  his  parents  found  a  family  in  the  profession 
^^nto  which  he  entered — a  family  which  profited  by  his  labour, 

and  provided  for  him  when  he  was  incapable  of  finding  em- 

^^^loyment.    The  master  and  the  workmen  then  united  together 

to  support  their  trade,  instead  of  struggling,  as  now,  to  divide 

^  —its  profits.     Industry  was  confined  within  certain  channels  and 

)rder  given  peculiar  securities. 
:::»--  ■    The  abrupt  abolition  of  a  vast  assemblage  of  old  laws,  some 
"  "^  '^f  which  must,  even  from  their  long  continuance,  have  created 
necessities — was  followed  shortly  afterwards  by  a  succession  of 
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rieu  laws,  having  fur  tlieir  object  (he  restoration  of  that 
pline  which  had  been  too  suddenly  disarranged. 

The  decree  of  ?2  Oerminai  an  XI  (12  ApriUISOS^.aadt^l 
Friinairc  1  December,  1803  ,  established  the  livret — acccti- 
ficale  which  every  workman,  under  the  penalty  of  hringircairi 
as  a  vagabond,  is  obliged  to  have. '  On  this  certiGcale  is 
his  age,  the  place  of  his  birth,  and  the  name  of  the  persoo  v 
he  last  served,  or  to  whom  ho  was  apprenticed. 

Here  too  the  money  he  receives,  the  debts  he  iiican»  ik 
agreements  he  enters  into,  the  character  he  has  deserved,  an 
all  recorded. 7  On  quitting  one  master,  be  presents  it  lo  ibc 
other,  whose  service  he  is  about  to  enter  : — the  niaaulactain 
knows  the  antecedents  ol  the  man  he  employs,  the  potior,  gc 
the  man  who  travels,  .^oi-disnui^  in  search  of  empio ymenu  k 
this  manner  the  sur^'eillance  of  the  old  corporations  has  ben 
in  some  degree  restored;  so  also,  in  some  respect,  have  ben 
their  tribunals. 

Formerly  the  mayors,  or  rrhevifut  den  nV/cx,  sometime*  ib« 
syndics,  used  to  decide  upon  the  disputes  between  worimra 
and  their  masters.  Such  disputes  are  now  decided  b\  'Jte 
rnnseils  des  pnid^homnirs^  first  formed  18th  March  I8l>6 
These  judges,  composed  in  a  fair  proportion  of  manufacturers 
rhej  dUtlvllern^  and  workmen,  form  a  popular  court,  of  vhicr. 
it  is  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  utilitv. 

At  Lyons  in  I83S,  out  of  :\.*M\i  cases,  all,  except  2S.  ««it 
terminated  at  once,  without  expense,  to  the  satisfaction  of  bock 
parties;  and  the  jurisdiction  of  these  councils,  the  besi  piM 
of  their  advantage,  hah  been  extended  from  affairs  of  fiO  to 
of  100  francs. 

Owing,  as  many  believe,  to  such  regulations,  there 
in  France,  until  within  a  very  lew  \ ears,  any  of  those 
between  the  manufacturer  and  his  workmen,  against  whicbvt 
have  abandoned  all  hopes  of  leguilating. :; 

In  a  report  of  the  rommittee  appoiuied  in  1819  to  iaqsirr 

'  Thr  li\r«rt  hiUi  brrii  rktencipfi  tu  wililien  and  servBaU  in  Ur|p*  !•««» 
,    Oij  ••iiirrinf;   a\\\    M-rvirr.  lii*-    iiiHikiri   wrilr^  ihr  dalr  «»a  ihr  lirrvi. 

ihuhI  hf   %iMlr«l  )i\  liir  piilirr  witLin  tWfDt\-l'our  hnqr. 

\    Aiiv    «inlrul    -.iltrinpl   ,it    lai^in*^   Ma;:r.<i   Mibjrrbk  |hr    furtiripjitiir  if  ■■' 

:wii.  III  Innr  liioit!*!-.    irii|irt«iii]in' nt,  tlir  |ir«>in<<(rr  ;m  ihr^p.  tour,  itr  ferr  •'•'- 

.  u>|ir  i>i  I * 
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intu  Ihc  exposition  anil  ihc  stale  of  manuractuies,  I  i'md  it  espe- 
cially asserted — "(jue  la  France  a  le  bouheur  de  n'£(re  point 
aflligee  par  ccs  dissensioDs,  qui,  dans  d'autres  coDtr(l-e§,  divisent 
la  clasac  ouvri^re  el  lea  manvi fact u hers  qui  la  font  traviiller." 

And  jflhe  artii^an  be  less  salisQcd  now,  it  in  not  because  tlie 
events  that  have  since  occuired  Iia^c  lowered  his  fortunes,  but 
because  tbose  events  bave  incieased  his  expectations,  iind  given 
him  tbe  idea  that  bis  situaliuo  is  to  be  raised  by  a  greater  sliarfl 
of  power  from  the  guvernmeni,  and  a  greater  share  of  profit 
^TOm  the  capitalist. 

The  same  cause  is  at  (he  bottom  of  the  BssocialioDS  which 
«re  for  procuring  the  "  rights  of  man,"  aud  the  heightening  of 
wages^an  equality,  first  founded  on  theories,  and  now  daily 
flstahlishing  itself  in  practice. 


r 


EQUALITY. 


CHAPTER    VII, 


Kqulity  to  be  dUc«t«red  Id  tbc  pnCfdiBg  Okiftwn  Kinf  «f  Engbui  fint 
gcDllemiD  ID  hti  kingdom — King  of  the  French  first  dtiwa — TIm  aCaet  of 
Inw  iota  in  Fruicc  wlint  the  Im  AH  hy  compuljiaB  in  Floranca — Sodal 
■drastngM  of  cqailitj— Politlol  rMiilta  nnccrU  in— Straggle  bttWMn  opt- 
ninnt  and  mnniKr*,  betweon  locnl  foTeruMnt  »ad  WBlralisatio*. 

Wbat  have  we  seen  lu  France?  A  popular  literature  (bit 
acknowledges  ao  pri>  ilegcd  order  uf  t^ritics;  a  cheap  press  that 
addresses  itaelf  to  dl  classes  of  readers ;  a  church  estabhshmeat 
tfaat  embraces  all  teds  ofreligion;  strange  philosophies  fouaded 
on  the  association  of  all  capacities;  a  soil  partitioned  amongst  all 
ranks  of  persons;  an  upper  class,  whose  e&clusive  pretensioni 
are  treated  with  ridicule;  a  middle  class  possessing  great  poli- 
tical authority;  a  working  class  almost  independenl,  and  de- 
manding an  increase  of  riches  and  power. — And  are  not  theie 
things  the  sign  of  that  ffjcl  w^ch_I-tfi,k«,as  a  title  (0  Ihtich^ 
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<'  Tke  King  of  England/'  said  M.  Odillon  Barrot,  "  b  Ik 
first  gentleman  in  his  kingdom; — the  King  of  the  French  ii 
the  flrst  citizen."  The  one  is  the  chief  of  a  long  aristocnlic 
hierarchy,  the  other  the  ruler  over  a  people  who  reeogniie  m 
other  than  personal  distinctions. 

The  principle  of  equality  as  understood,  and  ai  ezirtng  ii 
France,  is  this — A  man  may  be  every  thing;  bnt  hehai  aerifk 
to  be  any  thing;  he  may  be  every  thing  fry  ahiHttf^  he  Imsv 
right  to  be  any  thing  by  privilege. 

What  is  the  question  you  ask  of  any  one  in  Enf^and?— A 
he  gentlemanlike  ? 

What  is  the  question  you  ask  of  any  one  in  France? — A^ 
il  de  Fespritf 

In  these  two  questions  lie  the  genius  of  two  nations,  whkkl 
do  not  compare,  but  contrast 

In  one,  the  nobility  descends  into  the  arena  where  powii 
acquired  by  talent. 

In  the  other,  talent,  as  the  consequence  of  its  power, 
into  the  nobility. 

Does  any  one  want  to  know  what  is  republican  in  the  i 
tions  of  Ihe  French  ? 

That  which  the  law  did  by  compulsion  in  the  republican  Ja^ 
of  republican  Florence,  is  the  simple  effect  of  the  law  ia  tb 
intelligent  days  of  monarchical  France. 

The  Capponis  were  enrolled  on  the  books  of  the  plehot» 
and  the  Fizl-James's  have  descended  into  the  Chamber  of  lb- 
puties. 

'*  Tous  les  hommes  naissent  egaux  et  libres;  aucun  d*enii 
plus  de  droit  que  les  autres  de  faire  usage  de  ses  facJM 
natureiles  ou  acquises;  ce  droit  commun  k  tous  n*a  d*anCrc  K- 
mite  que  la  conscience  m^me  decelui  qui  Texerce,  laqadkb 
intcrdit  d'en  faire  usage  au  detriment  de  ses  semblables.*' 

These  were  the  words  of  Mirabeau  in  proposing  that 
declaration  of ''  the  Rights  of  Man,"  with  which  the 
of  the  National  Assembly  opened,  and  which  (he  existing  p- 
vernmenl  has  ultimately  adopted. 

For  the  pleasures  of  society, — and  by  society  I  mean  e^ 
relation  of  social  intercourse, — there  is  certainly  no  compansM 
hetween  the  efTccts  of  those  feelings  which,  in  France,  briof  i* 


the  same  table  every  variety  uf  cliaracter  and  statioD,  and  ibe 
■ffects  of  those  opposite  feelings  which,  in  Cngland,  draw  a 
barrier  as  fearful  as  ihc  Kubicon  between  Mr.  Roberts  and  Mr. 
R<^rs,  who  are  both  wholesale  or  retail  dealers  in  mutton 
iuet. 

There  is  a  fretfulness  about  every  man's  position  with  us, 
whidi  is  positively  frightful.  He  is  never  easy,  for  there  is  al- 
ways some  Utile  line  of  demarcation  between  himself  and  his 
aeighbour,  which  he  toils  to  pass  over.  The  aristocracy  dc- 
leeods  through  every  link,  fi-om  the  golden  to  the  copper  of  the 
country.  Thr  Duke  of  Devoashire  is  not  more  exclusive  than 
liie  Duke's  poulterer.  Society  is  a  long  series  of  little  uprising 
ridges,  which^  from  the  first  to  the  last,  offer  no  valley  of  re- 
pose. Wherever  you  lake  your  stand,  you  arc  looked  down 
upon  by  those  above  you,  and  re\iled  and  pelted  by  those  below 
you.  Every  creature  you  see  is  a  farthing  Sisyphus,  pushing 
his  little  stone  up  some  Liliputian  molecule.  This  is  our  world! 
.  The  social  advantages,  then,  that  rcsttU  from  equality,  are 
great;  the  political  consequencea  that  may  arise  from  it  are  more 
uncertain. 

For  there  is  this  to  be  said  of  the  French :  a  marked  diffe- 
rence exists  between  ibc  ideas  and  the  habits  of  that  people. 

The  ideas  dale  from  the  revolution  of  1 789 ;  the  habits  deve- 
lop a  longer  history. 

The  ideas  prevent  the  grand  seigneur  from  assuming  a  supe- 
riority over  the  slockhroker.  The  habits  have  carried  down 
to  the  stockbroker  all  the  luxuries  and  some  of  the  airs  of  the 
grand  seigneur. 

Who  has  the  best  box  and  the  prettiest  dancers  at  the  opera  ^ 
Who  has  the  best  horses  at  Ae  race  course  ?  Who  is  "  the 
fashionable,"  the  petit  mar^uj*  of  the  epoch  ? 

That  young  "  agent-de^hange,"  whose  outspread  coatHkirta 
obscure  the  Ore  at  the  club  in  the  Rue  de  Grammont,  dressed 
with  a  simple  pretension,  and  talking,  with  a  doctrinal  air,  of 
the  merits  of  lobster  soup,  and  ministerial  stability. 

The  Hotel  de  Monlmoreocy  has  not  been  destroyed,  but  let 
out  in  apartments,  and  you  see  the  traces  of  the  ancient  r^me- 
in  modern  society,  as  you  find  on  modern  furniture  Hum  Wr 
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rious  and  beautiful  old  damasks  which  decoraled  bar  granJIa- 
therms  apartments. 

The  struggle  then,  is,  and  has  been  since  the  directorship  of 
Barras,  between  new  opinions  and  old  manners. 

Equality  is  in  itself  neither  republican,  as  soaie  people  be- 
lieve, nor  anti-republican  as  othera  suppose.  It  is  repnUicai 
among  the  poor,  anti-i*epublican  among  the  rich ;  the  6rik  k 
makes  jealous  of  power, — the  second  it  makes  anzioas  far 
place. 

The  opinions  that  agitate  one  body  would  establish  f 
cracy — the  desires  that  prevail  among  the  other  would 
blish  a  court.  What  reigns  is  a  system  of  compromise.  Hhr 
is  no  hereditary  House  of  Lords,  and  there  is  a  very  unpopdv 
law  of  election.  The  lower  classes  are  excluded  from  thcg^ 
vernment,  because  the  middle  have  not  left  an  upper.  Nor  i» 
this  all ;  where  there  is  no  aristocracy  to  ease  the  govenBCit 
of  part  of  its  affairs,  there  must  either  he  an  active  and  iDleilh 
gent  democracy  ruling  in  every  village,  or  a  powerful  adiiiiu»- 
tration  concentrated  in  the  executive  authority.  As  the  p- 
vernment  at  one  time  stripped  the  people  of  power,  so  ikr 
people  have  lately  been  acquiring  some  rights  from  the  govect- 
mcnt.  Kut  still  there  is  a  conflict  here — not,  as  with  us,  W- 
tween  the  middle  orders,  who  b^in  to  proclaim  equality,  ui 
the  upper  who  would  maintain  privileges;  but  between  ik 
community  who  demand  greater  local  authority,  and  fikt  » 
Ulster  who  contends  for  prcser\'ing  centralization. 


ti 
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SYSTEM   OF  GOVERNMENT. 


"  The  itij  beat  adminidrBI^an  niiul  ntMunur  a  grrat  dnl  of  opptwitioa,  and  tha 
wonl  oili  Ind  more  Bagiport  tiuD  it  i)iflKriR.''~Bi/itKi.  rAni^iAri  in  Fmch 
Rrvolution 


CENTRALIZATION. 


CHAPTEB  VIII. 

La  Ketululiuu  ■  ileituiue  l>  Frauce — tdca  uf  tbe  CauvrDtion — of  Bon*p*rlc — 
CircomibiDCfs  uf  FnnCF  aad  Eaglaod  in  reipect  In  cflBtnJIiating — LalF 
chiDgeB  in  lyitcm  id  France — Exiitiog  admiBiilralion. 

I'vKflv  (liiag  in  France  is  small ;  FraDce  iUell  is  great, 
latiividualexiglence  in  thiscoiiDlry  isiDsigniUcanl;  for  whrie 
tliisrc  arc  no  prejudices  nf  birth,  no  great  forlunet),  no  esla- 
bliihed  and  fixed  positions,  as  it  weri?,  one  man  is  the  centre  of 
hut  a  small  circle  of  considerations.  Nor  are  there  any  bodies, 
so  formed  and  organized,  as  to  interpose  betncen  the  Rreat 
Riassea  of  the  community,  and  (he  executive  power  of  the  state. 
The  first  revolution,  to  use  an  expression  altribnled  In  Mr. 
de  Talleyrand,  iinbowd  Frnncp.  The  great  corporations. to 
which  I  have  aUuded,  and  so  also  the  ancient  provincial  divi- 
ainns  anil  ad  mi  nisi  rati  ons,  every  inslilulion,  m  short,  which, 
Jinving  local  power,  placed  any  check  upon,  or  rreuled  Any 
barrier  against  central  power,  wils  swept  away. 

All  that  law  coutd  alter — hiAits  and  manners  arc  not  withio 
its  immudialc  jurisdiction — it   did  destroy  and  alter  in  a  mo- 
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ment.  Nor  was  the  terrible  Triumvirate,  over  whose  dooift 
were  written — ^Miberty,  iadivisibility,  and  death/'  without  a 
great  idea;  an  idea  always  difficuU  to  realize,  difficull  then,  bat 
pressed  upon  their  attention  by  foreign  war,  domestic  discori 
and  that  turbulent  and  sanguinary  spirit  which  it  was  at  ooee 
their  object  to  nourish  and  control.  "Liberty  to  all,  tyraui 
over  all,"  was  in  fact  their  motto — words  not  so  incompatiUc 
as  we  may  suppose ;  for  they  simply  determine,  that  in  propor- 
tion to  the  check  which  the  people  have  on  the  govemiiKiL 
should  be  the  power  which  the  government  has  over  tk 
people. 

What  the  men  of  those  times  wished,  was  to  make  the  as- 
thority  which  they  said  should  represent  the  maises,  itnMK; 
the  citizens  over  whom  that  authority  extended,  eqnal. 

An  enemy^s  bayonets  gleamed  on  their  frontier,  a  hoftib 
aristocracy  lurked  in  their  capital,  jealous  rivalries  agitstri 
their  provinces.  To  drive  back  that  enemy,  to  put  down  ika 
aristocracy,  to  tranquillize  those  jealousies  one  thing  vif 
wanted — a  system  of  centralization.  Who  shall  blame  Am 
for  adopting  it  ? 

Bonaparte  arrived  with  a  genius  just  proper  to  consoEdtt 
and  regulate  what  his  predecessors  in  the  revolution  had 
ceived ;  but  into  their  plans  be  carried  a  new  idea. 

He  looked  at  things  with  the  eye  of  a  great  captain. 

He  saw  less,  perhaps,  the  necessity  of  nuiking  the 
over  which  he  was  to  rule,  powerful,  than  that  of  giving  a  ^ad 
and  rapid  impulsion  to  its  power.  What  he  wished  wm^ 
have  a  '  government  that  vibrated  at  his  touch,  whoae  vW 
force  he  was  able  to  combine  instantaneously,  and  to  drive  ii 
one  direction.  Hence  the  civil  and  military  system  of  lb 
empire,  intended  to  unite  so  many  radii  round  a  ooaa* 
centre,  by  the  action  of  which  they  were  all  to  be  impei  stilly 
controlled. ' 

There  have  been  various    doctrines  propounded,  of  liffi 


*  The  principle  c>f  centralization,  though  eitablished  on  veffT 
f^Tounda,  pervades,  to  a  certain  extent,  our  own  gOTemmeBt,  tbo^h  tlii  >^ 
i.i  generally  overlooked.  A  committee  of  the  Hovie  of  Conmoat  10  bMihi 
tribunal  to  ilecide  upon  the  propriety  of  provincial  inprorrment.  IItft.W» 
ever,  the  Kupreme  authority  in  the  popular  assembly  :  in  France  iC  if  Ihf  o^ 
ruti^e  power. 
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years,  amoDgst  ourselvet>,  as  lo  the  excelleacies  or  evils  of  llial 
system  of  uaily  under  wlilch  Freacli  affairs  are  admlDistered, 
and  many  have  considered  ibat  we  havesomethini;  lo  leurn, 
in  this  respect,  from  our  neighbgurs,  whilo  others  have  thought 
that  they  had  rather  much  to  imitate  and  adopt  from  us.  In 
any  consideratioD  we  give  this  subject,  let  us  carefully  separate 
the  circumstances  of  the  two  countries  to  which  we  would  ap- 
ply the  same  principles. 

1  have  already  spoken  of  the  differences  naturally  created 

by  a  great  landed  gentry,  who,  from  their  property  and  station, 

take  the  place  of  the  government,  at  is  were,  and  are  frequently 

"'■Able  to  discharge  its  duties:  besides,  heavy  hands  have  wei(;hed 

oo  England.     The  dominion  of  the  Tudors  coming  at  a  time 

vbeti,  enfeebled  by  her  civil  dissensions,  she  was  plastic  to 

every  impression,  destroyed  many  of  the  differences  then  ro- 

■nainiog  of  her  ancient  divisions-    And  now,  the  mulliplicatioD 

I     of  roads,  of  canals,  the  fecilily  and  (he  expedition  of  con- 

i     veyinces,  have  so  mingled  and  mi](ed  up  the  various  provinces 

I     tc^eiher,  that  a  slight  accent  is  all  that  continues  to  distinguish 

thdr  inhabilanls  one  from  another.    England,  moreover,  de- 

f    fended  by  her  insular  position  and  her  maritime  superiority, 

ii    has  no  occasion,  in  the  administration  of  her  civil  government, 

to  consider  what  may  be  required  as  a  security  from  foreign 

B     aggression.    France,  on  the  contrary,  is  a  continental  empire, 

j    more  likely  than  any  other,  from  its  situalion,  and  the  character 

^   of  its  inhabitants,  lo  be  called  to  arms,  and  demanding,  there- 

^    fore,  evrn  inthe  administrallon  which  is  lo  govern  it  in  peace, 

^    an  attention  to  the  administration  which  might  be  required  in 

g,i    the  event  of  war;  moreover,  it  is  impossible  for  the  most  casual 

g    observer  who  visits  them  not  to  be  struck  by  the  motley  cha- 

,    racter  of  those  various  races  now  collected  under  one  sway, 

p    and  held  together  by  the  Northern  Ocean,  the  Mediterranean, 

the  Allantic,  and  the  Rhine.     The  Breton  speaks  of  France  and 

the  French  as  distinguished  from  himself,  and  tells  you  that  a 

Frenchman  has  bought  this  chJteau,  or  lives  at  that  place,    lo 

^     a  great  part  of  France,  French  is  not  the  longuaga  spoken  by 

I      the  people;  the  west,  since  Ibe  revolution  of  1830.  may  be 

^     looked  upon  as  a  hostile  and  subdued  eovntry.     Ruled  by  its 

priests  and  its  women,  served  by  its  chivalric  nobility  and  Hs 
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martial  peasantry,  superstitious,  adventurous,  determined,  dif- 
ficult to  be  subdued, — the  institutions  which  made  il  indcpea- 
dent  would  render  it  hostile  and  dangerous.  To  keep  the 
fanatic  south,  the  irreligious  north,  the  republican  east,  asd 
the  royalist  west  together  and  quiet,  no  doubt  a  strong  govers- 
ment,  quick  in  its  action,  and  determined  in  its  purpose,  is  ne- 
cessary, and  no  wise  Frenchman  would  desire  a  perfection  it 
the  laws  of  a  country  that  would  tend  to  the  diaorganizatioi 
and  dissolution  of  the  state. 

Looking,  then,  at  the  equality  among  the  French  people, 
which  prevents  the  local  government  of  an  aristocracy — attk 
position  and  divisions  of  France,  which  render  dangeroos  tk 
uncontrolled  local  government  of  a  democracy — centralinliaB. 
if  an  evil,  is  almost  an  evil  of  necessity,  and  cannot  be  abn- 
doned,  though,  perhaps,  it  may  yet  be  capable  of  further  ■»- 
dification.  Already,  as  I  have  said,  many  changes  have  takfi 
pli^ce  since  the  destruction  of  the  empire,  and  more  esperiilij. 
since  the  revolution  of  July,  and  over  these  changes  a  spirited 
wisdom  and  moderation  has  prevailed.  To  maintain  the  siiiy 
of  the  state,  to  stimulate  the  energies  of  the  provinces,  and  ti 
set  bounds  to  the  authority  of  the  executive  govemniflnt,  sfoi 
to  be  the  triple  object  under  which  these  alterations  ongk  10 
have  been  undertaken,  and  have  been  accomplished. 

Here  the  general  councils  have  been  made  elective!,  Ai 
judges  immoveable.  There,  the  formation  of  a  local  lbrce,ii 
popular  principles,  has  placed  a  check  upon  the  nnfiaiai 
power  of  the  regular  soldiery. 

But  as  the  best  key  to  this  subject,  I  will  give  a  rapid 
of  the  civil  and  military  admininistration  of  the  country. 


I 
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CHAPIEII  l.\. 


Mioiatar  of  f^nuice  anil  iyBlemo(T«x&tinD — MioiiUr  of  JualUt  and  JuilieitI 
■jaUiD — Minuter  uf  Policf,  lod  Ibc  uri^n,  rffect,  and  mttiibnte*  of  Ihtt 
afice — Minuter  iif  Cuminercp,  Commercial  Chuuben,  «lc. — Hiniater  a( 
lutraction,  ajatcm  of  silncaiiDn,  etc. — MJiUBtcr  d(  iha  iDlcrior.  and  d«< 
partmcntftl  mad  pjirromrDtal  dliiaiiiDa. 

FINANCE. 

In  (he  Minister  of  Finance  centres  tbe  atlmtDislralion  of  ilia 
public  revenue,  llie  national  debl,  and  ttie  mint. 

He  superintetids  llie  assestsnient  and  collectiun  of  taxes,  di< 
rect  and  indirect ;  and  as  the  centre  to  whom  all  the  other 
ministries  address  their  accounts,  seems  the  most  proper  (o 
mention  first. 

It  is  after  iiavinir  received  the  eslimalea  of  (he  different  ad-   ■ 
miDislralioos,  thai  lliis  mioislcr  determines  how  much  will  bo 
requisite  for  the  service  of  the  coming  year,  and  proposes  in 
advance  a  budget  accordingly. 

The  budget  of  the  stale  fixed,  tbe  lAject  is  to  swure  ito 
payment :  and  in  order  to  uudentand  how  (bis  is  done,  iki* 
necessary  to  know  from  what  sources  (he  public  revMM 
proceeds. 

The  most  important  of  these  are  the  direct  and  iodiraet 
taxes.     The  direct  taxes  are : 

1.  The  house  and  land  tax^inproportion  totbedlvaMnal 
incomi?. 

2.  The  poll  lax,  extending  lo  all  biit  the  mry  poor,  aad 
.imounting  to  the  value  of  three  days'  labour. 

3.  The  door  and  window  tax. 
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4.  The  licences  to  trade/ 

From  the  nature  of  these  taxes,  it  is  necessary,  finl,  to 
provide  for  their  distribntion,  and  secondly,  for  their  per- 
ception. 

In  respect  to  the  distribution,  the  minister  proposes  to  the 
chamber  in  his  budget  the  contingent  of  each  departaient  fcr 
land  tax,  poll  tax,  and  window  tax.  The  councils  of  the  d^ 
partments  fix  the  proportion  to  be  paid  by  their  nrronJif 
ments,  and  the  councils  of  the  arrondissements  the  propoitioa 
to  be  paid  by  their  communes.f 

A  list  of  tax-payers  is  drawn  up  every  three  years,  static 
the  names  of  each  individual,  and  the  nature  and  the  mamM 
of  the  taxes  to  which  he  is  liable. 

This  list,  annually  supervised,  is  signed  by  the  prefect  evci; 
year,  on  or  before  the  12th  of  January,  and  then  beooiKi 
available.  The  direct  taxes  are  made  payable  by  twelfths,  wd 
the  tax-payer  can  be  called  upon  the  first  of  every  month  bt 
the  taxes  of  the  months  previous.^ 

Such  taxes  are  collected  by  collectors  named  in  every  d^ 
partment  by  the  minister  of  finance,  out  of  a  list  preaentedkv 
the  prefect ;  §  and  every  tenth  day,  in  large  towns  at  shorter 
periods,  they  must  pay  the  sums  levied  to  authorities  appoistsl 
for  that  purpose.  These  authorities  are  stationed  in  Cfcij 
arrondissement,  under  the  title  of  receivers  of  arrondissemsit 
and  are  all  subordinate  to  the  receiver-general  of  the  depart- 
ment, who  is  responsible  for  their  intq^rity.** 

The  indirect  taxes  are: 

1 .  On  drink  (i.  e.  wine,  beer,  and  spirituous  liquors),  t 
Produce  of  the  sale  of  the  monopolies  of  gunpowder  and  It- 


*  Tlie  licences  must  be  paid  for  when  iMaed,  except  in 
cases. 

t  The  prefect  fixes  the  houBo  tax  id  th«  departmenCa,  mad  the  lub  aufcr 
in  the  arrondissementA. 

X  Th(«e  who  have  not  paid  their  twelfth  on  the  fint  of  the  month  arc  faUr 
to  proceedings,  which  consist  1.   Of  a  notice.— 2.  Sommons.' 
4.  Sale. 

^  They  must,  hnnever,  he  consented  to  by  the  receiven,  who  at« 
^ibli»  for  theiu. 

*  **  A  conniiuno  which  has  a.  rt>«enue  of  ^0.000  frs.  has  a  receiver  also. 


liBCCO. '  3.  Tenth  of  all  the  commercial  octrois.  <1.  AliscH- 
laneoiis. — Public  carriages. — Cards. — Salt  at  tlicpitn,  and  in 
the  country. — On  stamps  guaranteeing  the  quality  uF  articles 
fabricated  in  gold  and  silver. — On  passage  of  bridges,  icd 
6.  Registration  stamps,  f     6.  Post  and  lottery.  :|: 

The  machinery  of  receipts  is  the  same  as  for  the  direct 
taxes. 

Directors  of  direct  and  indirect  taxes  are  appointed  to  super- 
intend the  method  of  perception ;  and  funclionaries,  called 
*'  inspectors  general,"  who,  travelling  over  the  country,  may 
.  take  any  district  by  surprise,  keepa  watchful  and  constant  con- 
^  trol  over  the  accounts. 

But  the  finance  ministry  is  nol  only  charged  with  the  collec- 
tion of  the  pnblic  revenue,  it  is  also  charged  with  the  payment 
of  the  public  expenses.  The  machinery  it  employs  is  there- 
fore of  a  double  nature. 

By  the  side  of  the  "  receiver  geoeral"  of  the  department, 
there  is  a  paymaster  for  the  department  also.  The  receivers 
31*6  in  fact  the  government  bankers,  and  the  paymasters  the 
government  a^fiiln. 

The  receiver  general,  for  inataoce,  has  so  much  in  hand,  on 
account  of  the  treasury,  in  his  department.  The  treasury  issues 
a  mandate,  or  draws  a  draft,  in  favour  of  the  paymaster,  to  be 
applied  to  a  particular  nse  :  the  paymaster  receives  the  money 
and  executes  the  commission. 

But  as  the  speedy  transition  of  the  funds,  from  the  public 
debtor  to  the  public  creditor,  is  the  great  object  of  the  govern- 
ment, a  board  is  established, called  the  "  bureau  des  fonds,"  for 
this  special  purpose.  Every  ten  days  the  acconuts  of  the  re- 
ceivers general  are  sent  to  this  board,  which  thu.'t  knowing  the 
funds  that  the  stale  has  to  dispose  of,  in  each  part  of  the 

■  Tie  perMD*  kllowfd  lo  >eU  lh*>A 


f  Tlie  rrst  of  tilt  rccsipli  ii  compoavd  uf  the  mtmift  of  public  Untlii,  n( 
rilln  cit'  limber,   produce  of  the   conU^vt  from  ((•millK-bini'r*,  pnifiti  rmtn 


Littery  i«  on*  itboli«h«d. 
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country,  transmits  a  daily  account  thereof  to  the  ministry,  ac- 
cording to  which  the  public  payments  are  regulated.* 

The  different  state  establishments  in  each  of  the  ci^y-n 
departments,  therefore,  whether  military,  clerical,  or  j«£cial, 
are  defrayed,  as  far  as  possible,  by  the  receipts  of  that  pait  of 
the  country  in  which  they  are  situated. f 

The  speedy  collection,  secure  deposit,  and  rapid  payoMit  o( 
the  public  money,  being  thus  provided  for,  the  only 
thing  to  desire,  is  the  clearness  and  correctness  of  the  ai 
through  which  these  different  movements  of  cash  are  lo  k 
traced. 

The  system  of  accounts  in  France,  to  which  our 
was  first  called  by  Sir  H.  Parnell,  has  since  that  time 
ably  occupied  the  attention  of  parliament ;  and  Dr. 
commissioned  for  that  purpose,  has  published  reports 
might  be  more  clear  and  less  voluminous,  perhaps,  but 
are  still  highly  interesting  and  creditable  to  their  author. 

The  merit  of  the  French  accounts  is  in  their  aysten;  i 
system  which  comprises  the  utmost  detail  on  the  one  hand,  mi 
the  utmost  centralisation  on  the  other. 

To  effect  this — the  first  thing  necessary  is  that  all 
based  on  a  recapitulation  of  the  most  minute  particulars, 
be  kept  by  all  parties  in  certain  similar  and  speciGed  forms,  ael 
ultimately  brought  under  one  well-devised  control. 

The  persons  who  receive  for  the  receivers,  the  reoeiveft,  mi 
the  receivers-general  themselves,  must  all  then  maintaiii 
general  journal  and  ledger,  in  which  e\'ery  transaction  is  inl 
entered,  as  it  takes  place,  and  afterwards  copied  out  in  m 
organized  shape  under  leading  heads.  The  copies  of  ihm 
journals  and  ledgei*s,  together  with  the  statement  for  wU 
they  furnish  the  materials,  are  transmitted  at  short  intervablt 
the  ministry  of  finance,  as  are  the  receipts  and  voucheraofAi 
paymasters.  In  that  office  they  are  entered,  and  centnifrf 
in  the  books  of  the  cashier  general,  who  is  at  the  head  of  ik 


*  The  miniMer.  tlirrrfiirr,  ran  »te  at  a  {glance,  what  fuDcIs  %rf 
in  every  part  of  the  empire. 

-|-  But,  an  UiIk  runnot  aluaya  take  place,  a  tranifer  of  reTenae  im 
liccrwiiir)' :  am)  this  transfer  is  ralrulntrd  to  rofct  aunuaily  S,0U0.00U  in. 
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Ireceiveirs  general,  and  in  the  books  of  the  paymasler  general, 
who  is  at  the  head  of  the  paymasters. 

Thus,  every  fact,  whether  of  receipt  or  payment,  h  a  matter 
of  daily  record  and  of  arranged  report  to  the  central  financial 
authorities;  while  the  cashier's  and  general  paymaster's  ac- 
counts are  again  centralized  by  being  brought  before  a  board ; 
\      called  the   '*  comptabilit^  g^nerale!"  which  compares  every 
t     statement  and  looks  into  every  account. 
I  The  Cour  des  comptes,^  as  a  judicial  board,  acts  finally  as  a 

r     oheck  upon  the  *'  comptabilit^  gentle,"   whrdi  is  purely  a 
I^Bancial  board;  and  as  the  one  sees  whether  the  different 
cARBBiactions  are  rightly  stated,  so  the  other  determines  whether 
sJPMqr  formally  and  legally  took  place. 

It  is  after  this  various  superintendence  that  the  public  ac- 
counts come  back  at  last,  collected  into  the  hands  of  the  minister^ 
by  whom  they  were  originally  proposed,  and  who  is  chairged 
with  their  defence. 

It  is  impossible,  in  so  short  a  space,  to  do  more  than  f/ne  this 


^     ^  This  colirt  is  composed  of  a  first  president  and  of  tluree  presidenta  of 
chambers,  of  eighteen  master  councillors,  and  eighty  referee  comkcillors,  of  a 
—      k«og*8  advocate  and  a  chief  clerk  ;  and  was  first  organised  daring  the  empire, 
^^^  *ln  September,  1807. 

^^^    For  itfl  ordinary  basiness',  the  court  ia  divided  into  three  chambers,  each 
^"i^^ropoRed  of  a  president  atad  six  master  councillors. 

The  Hrst,  or  chief  president,  presides  over  the  chtunbers  united,  or  when 

le  pleases,  over  any  particular  chamber.     He  distributes  the  accounts  to  the 

^    'eferees,  and  indicates  the  chamber  to  which  they  are  to  make  their  report 

Z-3h^e  has,  in  short,  the  general  control  of  his  court  and  the  three  chambers* 

,   ^f  MM  his  absence  his  place  is  supplied  by  the  senior  president  of  the  other  cham- 

•^rs. 
^  "       The  presidents  have  the  direction  of  the  business  of  their  respective  cham- 
.>^^  TB ;  and  distribute  to  the  master  councillors  who  form  them,  the  affairs  or 
•  ^^  accounts  of  which  they  are  to  report. 

The  referee  councillors  are  charged  with  the  verification  of  the  accoonta 
-A-Simitted  to  them,  and  may  be  said  to  fulfil  the  duty  of  auditors  as  well  as 
C^^^^ton  ntants . 

>^-      The  king'8  advocate  takes  care  that  the  public  officers  and  receivers  trana^ 
&  t  their  accounts  within  the  period  prescribed  by  law.     He  also  sees  that 
^^   •'^a  chambers  hold  their  sittings  regularly,  and  that  the  referees  do  their  duty, 
to  him  that  the  prefects  address  the  public  accounts  of  their  departments 
en  there  are  any  disputes  concerning  them.     The  correspondence  with  the 
listers  for  the  execution  of  the  decrees  or  orders  of  the  cOort,  is  also  en- 
to  him. 
*!The  chief  clerk  receives  the  accounts  and  foacherslrom  the  public  officers, 
^c)  has  the  <  har^e  of  all  papers. 

Ill 
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general  oullioe, '  which  will,  however^  i  e  to  show  ite  ■■ 
parts  of  that  machinery  by  which  the  <  a  «  vs  of  a  mi^ 
state  are  conducted  with  a  precision  and  regularity  that  ■  wt 
in  the  affairs  of  a  private  commercial  establiahment. 

It  now  only  remains  to  notice  the  local  expenses. 

These  are  in  part  defrayed  by  a  portion  of  a  geacnl  la 
proposed  by  the  minister  in  his  budget,  and  called  ceMimm 
additionncls,7  a  certain  amount  of  which,  set  apart  for  laA 
charges,  is  paid  by  the  receivers  to  the  paymasters  who  difaf 
them.  What  remains  is  met  by  the  budgets  of  the 
of  the  towns  of  chef-liou,and  of  the  commnnes. 

The  budgets  of  the  departments   have    for 
centimes  additionnels,  which  they  %'0t6  as  supple 
those  I  have  already  mentioned,  as  voted  for  their 
chambers. 

Their  expenses  are  those  of  the  prefecture,  central 
detention,  royal  departmental  roads,  \c. 

The  towns  of  chef-lieu  have  the  same  species  ofreeeipc  9d 
expense  as  the  communes,  and  it  is  to  the  budget  of  the  ItfKr 
that  we  ought  especially  to  look  for  local  cxpeoses. 

These  budgets,  which  must  lie  approved  by  (he  sub-pufa. 
if  the  commune  has  only  101)  francs  ordinary  revenue;  bt  ik 
prefect,  if  from  1(X)  to  100,000  francs;  and  by  a  royal 
if  above  that  sum,  are  all  transmitted  to  the  minister  of 
who  has  thus  before  him  the  whole  expenses,  local  as  avi  * 
general,  of  the  kingdom. 

The  revenues  of  the  communes  are  ordinarv  and 
dinnry.     The  ordinary  revenues  are  :  live  additional 
on  each  individual,  claims  on  licences,  fines  for  variooi 
demeanours,  lines  for  non-service  in  the  national  guard. 
customs,  right   of  location  in    halles,    fairs,    markets,  por^ 
w.ilks,  \r.,  fees  for  administration  acts,  income  from  mooi^ 
coutribulions  to  the  service  of  (he  highways. 

The  extraordinary  revenues  are  :  credit  balance  of  h^ 
account,  interest  of  funds  in\e>(ed  in  the   treasurv.  sik  * 

I  li.i\*'  «-n(l«  a^niirfil  til  fli.ir  lulurruiko  tliiii  rlalriurnl  ha  mmch  m 
I'iiri  .ill  liiiimr  il«'l.iil«. 

'Mm  i'i-iitiiiii->  ikiiilitiniiiii  In  riiiiM^t  ni  'Mi  (ini*.  on  tlic  laMl  ta« ;  3 
pir-iMiil    Kill   hin.i:iir.    r  i\  :  III  i.;i  ll.i   li>  M-i    :init  u  inilii«ii  ;  1  oD  tfe 


iovcal)les,  immoveables  ur  luods,  l^acies  and  donalious,  prlcc- 
t  exUaordinary  cutting  of  forests,  rales  to  supply  deficiency  ol 
fdinary  revenues,  loans  and  accidental  receiptii. 

The  disburscmenis  of  a  commune  are  aUo  ordinary  and 
Klroordinary.  The  ordinary  dUbursemenls  are  expenses  ol' 
kbI  adminisli-alion  receivers,  collectors,  payeura,  iVc.  expenses 
f  communal  properly,  national  guard  and  barracks,  poor  laws, 
•iblic  instruction,  religion,  public  festivals  and  unforeseen  ex- 
ODses.  The  extraordinary  disbursements  arc  unusual  expends 
r  administration,  purchase  of  properly,  heavy  repairs,  &c.,  ex- 

Erdinary  expenses  of  national  guards,  extraordinary  expenses 
ublic  establishments,  public  inslruclion  or  religion,  payment 
rrcara,  law  expenses,  accidental  expenses,  &:c. 
The  hospitals  and  bureaux  de  bienfaisance,  as  far  as  tfaoy 
lave  funds  of  their  own.  form  a  separate  budget. 
I  The  whole  receiplsand  expenses  in  1832,  weroas  follow*: 


hDCral  budget,   in  irhicli  arc  Included 

VdepirimcnU 

Mget  uT  eommuni?«. 
rfiWDt  or  clicMieii. 

Mospilals  diiJ  ii>,u9.-B  of  ttceptioo,  oillier 
froiii  ^iRg,    legacies,  or  Ibe  like,   ind 
produce  of  the  wurL  of  pcnout  em- 

1,064.031,800 
IBI,796.00U 
09,308,810 

I,iue,«t«,t7u 

M7,674,17S 
68,13i,UD0 

BureauvdeBienUlsitme/do,      . 

10,815.748 

B.a&B.OSS 

loUI.          -      1,350,717,975 

JUSTICE. 

l.3»il,llta,l7S 

To  the  Minigipr  of  Justice  is  inlruiiled  ibe  organisation  and 
ftir\'eillnnce  of  the  whole  judiciary  system. f 

■   IIoTeiui  or  charily. 

-f  The  tmntiniiltB  I  nl  nil  cinteri  Blid  itutmcliaiii  to  thv  fO]r»l  courti,  and 
■■iiftr  trihoiiBls  Tor  tlir  curi-iilioD  o(  the  Uvb  »ui  rrguUli'iM  Ilf<MnDl|;Bl<^. 

For  iBstance.  Ifac  loriopmidrtice  with  tlip  ndviicatei-gCDera]  and  adtncMri 
r~  the  king  en  nil  ninltfin  cnniniUed  to  tbr  mrveitlaiKP  at  the  minider. 

Tlir  dniy  cirrcportin>;  to  IbckiogDD  aiudcrt  of  IcgitlaliDn.  an  Itir  udmilin- 
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The  judicial  system  in  France,  much  liaM 

little  understood,  is  certainly  not  so  defeetive  wewtupiii 
consider  it,  and  contains  a  mixture  of  diflused  and  eealnM 
power  well  worthy  of  attention. 

There  is  the  authority  that  pursues  and  the  airtfaorilj  te 
judges:  we  will  consider  each.  The  authority  that  panMH^b 
called  *'  the  public  ministry,**  (le  minigiir^  pmbSc)  aai  iia 
great  social  power  charged  with  the  preservation  of 
tranquillity,  and  thfe  punishment  of  those  hy  whom  the 
respect  to  these  blessings,  are  infringed. 

This  power  is,  in  fact,  a  personification  of  the 
protects.    An  individual  is  injured — the  public  ministry 
the  criminal,  not  for  the  sake  of  the  individual,  but  for 
of  the  public  of  which  he  forms  a  part;  and  the  p 
course  takes  place  at  the  public  expense.* 

The  public  ministry,  though  one  in  its  olgact,  is 
a  variety  of  separate  and  divergent  authorities.     The 
of  these  are  the  procureurs-generaux  and  the  prom 
roi. 

There  arc  in  France,  twenty-seven  courts  royal 
hundred  and  sixty-five  tribunals  of  the  first  inslanes :  M  Ai 
chef-lieu  -j-  of  each  of  these  courts  royal  there  is  a  pi  otiw  |f 
neral  and  at  the  chief-lieu  of  each  department,  a  piuiaiM  fc 
roi. 


tmtinn  of  juslire,  on  tke  conflicU  between  the  civil  wad  jmdiieml 
rri^ardiiifi^   naturaltutiun,  marriafrr,  rliaii|^  of  nunc,  Scc^    ^ 
tnattcra  refcardinj;  pardoon,  commutatioiu  of  pnniiihaenti,  Slc. 

The  deriNionfl  of  the  coartJ  royal,  which  prononnre  or  confira  ikn 
or  reprimaofl  of  a  mafn«trate,  cannot  be  pat  in  execnlinB  wJinn  f^gf 
been  approved  by  the  keeper  of  the  leala,  who  has  the  pownr  Co 
pretence  the  members  of  the  coorta  and  tribunali,  aa  well  ns 
to  explain  all  the  charges  which  may  be  impntcd  to  them. 

The  meaanret  of  discipiine  and  regnlation  adopted  by  lb* 
bnnala  must  also  be  aobmitted  for  hie  approbntion,  nad  witbnat  it  on 
no  effect. 

*  There  may,  howerer.  be  two  parts  of  the  same  case,  obo 
prirate.     Fur  instance,  an  indiridnal  has  been  robbed  of 
ministry  proaecntes  the  robber  for  the  crime— (be  peraoa 
him  to  recover  the  mone).     Here  the  ministry  has  noCkii^  to  ^ 
money— thr  pi  rnon  robbrd  nothing  to  do  with  the  crime. 

-}   Capital 


JUSTICE.  UH 

All  the  procureurv  du  roi  within  the  jurisdiction  of  a  oonrt 
royal,  are  under  the  control  of  the  procureor-gio^ral,  follow  hb 
directions,  and  act  in  his  name. 

The  different  procureurs-g^n^raux  are  altogether  independent 
of  each  other,  and  there  would  be  no  common  bond. between 
them  but  for  the  establiriimeDt  in  the  centre  of  Fraoe  of  a 
minister  of  justice. 

This  minister,  however,  has  not,  in  point  of  form,  the  pownir 
of  forcing  the  procureurs-g^n^raux  to  act  as  he  wishes. 

Still  he  has  io  reality  this  power,  sinoe  he  can  deprive  them 
(if  their  office  if  they  act  contrary  to  his  wishes. 
1^  So  far  the  whole  machinery  of  the  prosecution  is  ealeulated 
Ebr  energy  and  force,  and  might  be  terrible  as  an  instrument' of 
lespotism,  if  not  placed  under  some  efficient  control. 

This  control  over  the  power  that  pursues,  exists  in  the  power 
that  judges. 

The  first  is  centralized  round  the  executive  authority,  the 
lecond  has  a  dispersed  and  independent  existence. 

The  procureur  du  roi«  who  looks  up  to  the  proeureur-ge- 
i^ral,  the  procureur  g^n^ral  who  looks  up  to  the  minister  of 
Dstice,  may  be  considered  one  and  the  same  person.  But  the 
irocureur  du  roi,  removeaUe  at  pleasure,  cfin  only  bring  the 
ulpritberoreamagistratewho  is  immoveable,  who  hasnoorders 
>  receive,  either  from  the  procureur  du  roi,  or  f  Ami  the  procureur- 
^D^ral,  or  from  the  minister  of  justice,  and  this  humble  and 
mple  magistrate  can  at  once  disarm  all  the  wdl  organised  and 
rrrible  force  of  the  public  ministry. 

The  judicial  powers  are  thus  arranged :  as  every  arron- 
issement  has  a  procureur  du  roi,  so  every  arrondissement  has 
ae  juge  d'instruction  *  and  two  assistant  judges. 

In  the  same  manner,  as  every  division  has  a  procureur-g^ 
§ral,  it  has  also  a  court  royal,  and  in  proportion  to  the  facility 
id  the  power  given  to  the  executive  authority  for  prosecuting 
le  culprit,  is  the  difficulty  laid  in  the  way  of  his  being  rashly 
ad  improperly  condemned.  The  course  of  procedure  is  as 
allows  :  John  Niles  infringes  the  law — a-  police  agent,  or  the 
arty  aggrieved,  applies  to  a  comnussary  c^  police,  a  chief  qf 

*  The  number  varies  according  io  the  imporiaiice  of  the  place,  ind  the  bv- 

neM  there  is  tn  do ;  but  there  moii  be  three  at  leut. 
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{gendarmerie,  a  mayor,  or  a  justice  '  of  peace,     *  k  ■■;  hrn 
the  procureur  dii  roi. 

The  procureur  seads  a  minute  of  what  has  been  flalel  leAi 
juge  d'instruction;  a  summons  to  appear,  or  an  order  lek 
brought  before  the  bench,  is  issued  against  the  accmed.  Urn 
the  juge  d'instruction  questions,  examines,  releases  or  coaBk 
him ; ;-  for  without  a  warrant,  no  citizen  can  be  oonBacd  ■■* 
than  twenty-four  hours.  When  the  j^ige  d^inslrodioseessidsi 
there  is  good  ground  for  a  prosecution,  he  eodeavoora  Is  U 
clear  proofs  of  the  supposed  crime,  and  this  stage  of 
ccedings  is  peculiarly  liable  to  abuse.  The  juge  d*i 
with  the  natural  bias  of  a  lawyer,  is  too  apt  to  feel  a 
placing  the  prisoner's  guilt  in  the  clearest  light  beibreAt 
bunal  by  which  he  is  to  be  tried.  He  is,  therefore,  far  ■ 
anxious  to  find  precise  proofs  of  the  culpability  of  the 
than  fearful  to  deprive  him  of  liberty  if  he  should  he  i 

When  at  last,  however,  he  thinks  his  case  as  clear  as  i 
bo  made,  the  prisoner  is  brought  before  the  chamber  of 
—  i.  0.  before  three  judges,  of  whom  the  juge  d^instmcMBtl 
the  arrondisscment  is  one.  This  court  decides  whether 
is  ground  for  proceeding  with  the  cause  or  not.  If  the 
judges  decide  in  the  negative,  the  prisoner  is  released;  hatb 
may  perhaps  have  previously  endured  eight  or  nine  moaihs'lo- 
prisonment  without  guilt.  There  is,  however,  a  check  oa  ihi 
abnM>.  Every  month  the  juge  d'instruction  is  obliged  le 
to  Ills  two  assistants  why  he  does  not  try  the 
tlirv  ran  eiilier  admit  or  overrule  his  reason, 
is  :i  mere  form,  since  the  three  judges  nuy  be  very  good 
and  confide  in  each  other.  Kut  if  a  prisoner  is  ■ 
((uick  trial,  and  the  public  show  interest  in  tiie  matter,  I 
apply  to  the  rase,  and  there  is  seldom  avoidable  delays 
part  of  the  criminal  law,  however,  requires  refom 
innv,  and  do,  arise. 

The  aroused  has  thus  had  twoopportunitiesof  beiDgrslsaMi: 
one  by  the  juge  d'instruotion,  at  lii?«  first  examination,  iheolhir 
b\  tlio  oliambor  of  council,     lie  has  one  more.    The 

w 

III  aorusation,  composed  of  so  many  members  of  the 

'I  lit   ^!i  .it  I  I'lll  "I  llii«  |iim-«>rilin;!  i<>  'K^l  il  m  priT:itr. 


coyale,""  an  iodependeat,  immoveable  caurtf  may  still  dedare 
that  there  is  do  cause  for  proceeding  to  jadgment  Bui  shovU 
the  three  courts  concur  in  (inding  the  prisoner  guilty,  he  islhaa. 
tried  at  the  assizes.  A  mmnber  of  the  conr  royale  presideii 
Al  jury  of  thirty  persons  is  chosen  by  ballot,  from  tax*payera1ei 
the  amount  of  200  fi*ancs,  to  which  physicianst  barristerS|  etc. 
have  a  right,  on  account  of  their  profession  merely,  to  belong. 
Before  trial  the  prisoner  and  the  public  accuser  each  strike  <iff 
nine.  The  president' is  aissisted  by  two  fellow  members  of  tl|9 
cour  royalc,  who  weigh  with  him  the  due  punishment  of  the 
offsnder,  and  any  mistakes  that  may  have  arisen  in  the  proce- 
Ipre.  The  procurenr*general  opens  the  trial,  states  the  grounds 
riPprosecution,  names  the  witnesses,  etc  The  avocat*g6ieraL 
Ijben  appeals  to  the  jury  to  do  justice  to  the  outraged  oomrnunily. 
After  which  the  president  interrogates  the  prtioner — too  oftenf 
frith  an  evident  desire  to  entrap,  and  convict  him.  QnesiiOns 
m  put,  justify  the  insolence  of  the  accused,  who  sometimes  an* 
nsrers  impatiently  and  disrespectfully :  thus  taking  from  justice 
mioh  of  the  awe,  which,  when  gravely  and  impartially  adminis- 
ired,  it  must  inspire. 

The  president  next  examines  the  witnesses.  The  prisoner 
nd  his  counsel  have  the  great  advantage  of  cross-examining 
bem,  of  rebuting  or  explaining  the  facts  which  they  depose ; 
Dd, consequently, of  dissipating  every  unfavourable  impression 
I  she  very  moment  it  arises ;  but  this  advantage  is  more  than 
ostnter-balanced  by  the  supposition  on  which  the  whole  trial 
roceeds,  viz.  that  the  prisoner  is  guilty  until  he  is  found  in- 
ocent — and  not,  as  with  us,  innocent  until  he  has  been  proved 
[oilty.     After  the  witnesses  have  given  their  evidence,  the 

*  A  coar  royale  miut  be  compoied  of  at  leatt  twentj-fewr  ooaiioillora»  aad  is 
iTided  into  different  chamber! — one  mt  leait  for  eifil  cwum,  at  I  iball  mea- 
lon  presently,  one  of  correctional  police,  and  one  chamber  of  accujatioa. 

•f  The  interrogation  of  the  priiioner  too  often  prodneea  aa  unjual  or  a  ridicii- 
yaa  effect.    If  the  president  is  an  able  man,  and  the  accvaed  not  iO»  tb*  latter 

I  too  often  8elf<^onvicted  at  the  very  ontset  of  the  trial ;  and»  if  on  the  oontrarj, 
•  sometimes  is  the  case  in  political  trials,  the  priaooer  baa  BOre  ability  tban 
is  interrogator,  he  perplexes,  confounds,  cmsbei^  degrades  bim»  and  robe  of 

II  dip^nity  the  proHecution  by  which  society  vindicates  its  rights. 

It  would  surely  be  more  jast,  more  reasonable,  to  hear  Iha  evideace  agaiast 
3e  prisoner,  and  let  him  rebut  it  as  well  as  he  eould,  aad  omit  the  iirterrog%- 
ons  altogether.    (#irod  de  TAine  never  questions  the  accused. 
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avocat-g^Dera)  sums  up  the  facts  agaii  d,  aad 

vours  to  convince  the  reason  and  infl  the    iiasioBtoflhe 

jury.  The  prisoner's  counsel  then  rises,  ana  piaoet  bis  mw 
of  ^e  evidence  before  them.  The  prisoner  himadf  may  not 
speak  in  his  own  defence,  and  is  always  allowed  fto  spoil  Istf^ 
The.  president  should  next  sum  up,  with  an  impaKialiCy  aoic 
desirable  than  common,  the  facts  of  the  case.  Thejnrytha 
declare  the  prisoner  guilty  or  not  guilty.  This  ii  the  eilsit  if 
their  office.  The  court  determines  the  punishmeat  acgoidi|| 
to  law  on  the  demand  of  the  avocat-g^n^ral. 

I  may  mention,  that  if  the  prisoner  cannot  pay  a  pleader,  Ik 
president  is  obliged  to  appoint  one, — who  receivea  10  fransl 
his  client  is  condemned,  and  something  more  if  he  is  aoqoittii' 

Should  the  president  assign  the  first  pteader  ia  the 
common  usage  admits  no  demur.f 

Those  infringements  of  the  law  which  come  under  the 
d^lits  (or  offences)  in  the  French  code — I  have 
ing  of  crimes — are  punished  in  a  different  and  more 
way.     The  court  of  arrondissement,  in  which  they 
deciding  upon  them  at  once,  but  subject  to  an  appeal  to  the  civ 
royale ; — a  justice  of  peace  or  a  tribunal  of  police  ean 
petty  offences.:|: 

The  courts  which  serve  for  the  criminal  are  also  medfarit 
civil  law.  The  justice  of  peace  decides  queationa  of  triM 
amount;  the  court  of  sessions,  consisting  of  the  juge  dli 
tion  and  his  two  colleagues,  decides  finally  all  cases  under  IM 
francs,  to  check  the  spirit  of  litigation  that  would  prdoag  lriik| 
of  little  consequence.  The  court  royal,  a.court  «f  apperii  > 
which  may  be  carried  all  cases  of  more  than  1000  fmcSii 

'^  It  is  a  very  common  practice  with  Uie  ooamel  thus  uaifBed  to  gncAB 
fee  to  the  poor  client.  Thit  is  a  sli^^ht  inttance  of  good  feoli^  i**!  ^ 
French  a\ocats,  who  are  often  men  of  great  moral  conragv  aad  wartk 

t  Thin  never  occurs  in  Paris,  where  the  yoang  pleaders  gladlj  exi 
eloquence  for  the  poor ;  but  it  does  happen,  not  unfreqaeatlyf  ia 
ments. 

Tlie  length  of  the  trial,  and  the  support  of  witneasea,  moke  criaiBol 
in^s  very  exprnni^e  in  France.     It  would  seem  just  (vr  the  poUic  to  psf  * 
expense  of  th*>  innocent. 

t  '  Drlits'  (or  *  offenreii')  of  the  press  are  an  exception ;  lKf«e  oi«  trifd^' 
jury,  or  hy  tlir  new  law.  if  liable  to  be  called  attenimit  (treoaoo}.  ^  ^ 
rhamber  f»f  pprrh. 
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Bnal.    But  the  minister  of  jmtioe  maj  dbjeol  to  any  deeiikm 
that  seems  to  him  inconsisteiit  with  the  writtea  ftalate  law. 

Formerly  the  parliaments  were  independent  of  each  other ; 
each  decided  according  to  its  own  preoedeate  and  views.  Their 
decisions  therefore  not  infrequently  dashed;*  the  law 'in  dif- 
ferent provinces  was  not  the  same.  To  remedy  tUi  ahase,  the 
King,  from  time  to  time,  dedared  in  oouneU  that  sndi  and 
such  a  construction  of  the  law  was  the  only  tme  one.  Of 
course  this  threw  the  law  into  the  hands  of  the  K\»g  and 
oouncil. 

To  secure  the  advantages  without  the  defects  of  this  system, 
was  the  origin  of  the  court  of  cassation.  If  a  decision  in  any 
'dvil  or  criminal  case  appears  to  tha  minister  of  justice  contrary 
to  law,  he  complains  of  it  to  the  coirt  of  cassation.  If  this  court 
declares  that  the  cour  royale  baa  dedded  illegally,  the  whole 
ease  is  referred  to  another  tribnnhl.  If  the  jury  in  a  criminal, 
or  the  court  in  a  civil  cause  decide  contrary  to  the  opinion  of 
the  court  of  cassation,  that  court  assembles  all  its  members,  and 
reconsiders  the  case.  Its  first  decision  might  be  formed  by- 
half.  If  the  full  court  of  cassation  confirms  the  first  dacreai  the 
cause  is  carried  before  another  court,  and  if  this  court  decides 
as  the  two  others,  the  cause  is  finished;  but  the  miniiter  is 
bound  lo  lay  before  the  chamber  in  the  next  session  a  law  to 
clear  up  ihc  doubtful  point.  In  civil  cases  the  aggrieved  in* 
dividual  prefers  his  complaint  against  the  aggressor,  except  in. 
the  case  of  minors,  idiots,  persons  absent,  &o. ;  for  then  the 
mioister  of  justice  is  bound  to  speak  in  favour  of  the  plaintiff 
after  his  advocate  has  spoken.  In  all  other  cases,  the  avocat- 
general  has  a  right,  if  he  pleases,  to  state  his  opinion  to  the 
court;  he  frequently  uses  this  privilege,  but  is  not  obliged  to 
do  so.* 


"t 


*  There  is  also  at  Pari*  a  court,  coDf  Uting  of  a  jn^  ft*SBatractioii  and 
tant,  for  (be  dispatck  of  affairs.  It  tita  oOMtantly  in  the  Palace  of  ioatiee,  and 
decides  whether  or  no  the  person  inmmoned  before  it.'onght  to  be  coBBitted  or 
Dot.    The  CMC  is  then  referred  to  anotber  jnge  d'inatmction. 

I  may  observe  that  the  prefect  of  police,  an  office  existing  only  in  Paris,  has  a 
ri{;hl  of  srarcb  in  private  dwellings,  and  can  pot  any  one  under  eoniaemtnt 
for  twenty-four  hours.  He  cannot,  howeTer,  iapriiOB  any  one  ht  a  Iniiger 
limf  without  the  authority  of  ajnge  d'instruction. 
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Commerce  has  ils  separate  tribunah,  which,  homvcr,  hc 
still  under  the  ministry  and  surveillance  of  the  miwlw  af 
justice.  These  tribunals  exist  in  those  iirnnrfinrmfls  Iks: 
require  them/ 

They  are  composed  of  a  presiding  judge,  of  judges  ml 
supernumerary  judges,  all  chosen  among  the  nercbaalB  ik 
most  respectable,  and  named  at  a  meeting  of  raerchaBta.  IV 
King  ratifies  the  nomination. 

The  presiding  judge  must  be  forty  years  of  age,  and  bchiMB 
from  the  most  ancient  judges.  The  other  judges  must  be  thiiti 
years  of  age,  and  have  been  engaged  in  commerce  at  least  itf 
vears. 

The  president  and  the  judges  remain  but  two  yean  ia  oAk« 
and  can  only  be  re-elected  after  the  interval  of  a  year. 

Their  functions  are  honorary. 7 

Advocates  are  not  allowed  to  plead  before  this  trilraaal,  hm 
any  other  pei*son  can  plead  if  authorised.  Custooi  baa  allovei 
certain  persons  to  plead  who  are  authorised  and  admitted  h 
ihc  tribunal,  under  the  title  of  rf//nV',  an  individual,  as  the  mami 
would  imply,  whose  duty  it  is  to  bring  the  dispntiag  parties  10 
an  amicable  settlement  or  agreement. 

The  tribunals  of  commerce  take  cognizance  of — first,  a& 
disputes  relative  to  engagements  and  transactions 
merchants  and  bankers,  and  between  all  personal  disputes 
which  commerce  enters.     Secondly,  all  disputes  betwi 
inercial  agents  and  their  principals;  and  thirdly,  all 
that  concern  bankruptcy. 

The  decisions  of  this  court  are  final  in  cases  not 
lOOU  francs  for  40/.),  and  in  other  mercantile 
the  parties  beforehand  forego  their  right  of  appeal ; 
the  appeals  from  the  tribunal  of  commerce  are  carried  to  iht 
court  royal  of  their  districts. 

Such  is  the  French  judicial  system,  liable  to  aboses,  as  al 
institutions  are,  and  more  essentially  subject  to  those  abasa 

III   tliiHtt*  .irr Olid iiisr menu  wliHrr  thrre  srr  nu  irilHiDals  nf  r<iMTiTf  lb' 
i  i«il  lriliun.ii.<i  ;iri*  a|i|ilii(l  in  inHtriAil. 

,    A  I  If  rk  .iiiil  .lUriiditui  otlii  it.  naiard  b«  ibr  cirterumCBl,  arc  ailacM  ^ 

•  li  )i  triliiiii  «l. 
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which  are  DOt  abuiei  of  the  law,  but  against  the  lawi  veniltiBg 
from  the  mind  and  mannera  of  the  people  by  whom  and  for 
whom  it  is  exercised.  "  ' 

These  are  principally  the  detention  of  criminab  (M  inade- 
quate proofs  (though  the  frequency  of  this  is  rttber  exan(erated)y 
and  the  bias  too  frequently  seen  in  the  mind  of  the  judge  in  favour 
of  that  power  to  which  he  owes  his  authority. 

A  great  contempt  for  personal  liberty,  and  a  strong  leaning 
towards  the  executive  government,  result  necessarily  from  the 
history  and  habits  of  the  FVenefa ;  and  to  that  history  and  those 
habits  the  present  generation  must  at  all  events  be  snhjeet 

But  a  time,  I  hope,  will  come  when  a  new  generation,  edu- 
cated in  new  ideas,  will  put  this  machinery  in  motion  with  a 
different  spirit. 

The  following  remarks  may  not  be  without  interest. 

The  expenses  of  justice  amount  to  about  S,6S2,000  fr.* 
distributed  amongst : 

1.  Persons  brought  before  the  oorrectioati  Iribmiel.  95,480 

2.  Brought  before  Ibe  Court  d'Aiilftes 7,816 

3.  Liberated  by  the  chambers  of  coDseil.       .     .     .  10,044 

4.  By  the  chambers  of  Accusation 779 


Tofal.     .     .     .       53,et0 

Giving  an  expense  of  about  56  fr.  55  cent,  by  individual. 

In  1833,  the  number  of  persons  arrested  and  dismissed 
A^'ithout  trial  by  the  chambers  of  conseil,  endured  a  captivity 
of  7,910  months;  by  the  chamber  of  accusation,  1,670  months. 

Again,  the  persons  judged  by  the  correctional  tribunals  were 
condemned  to  34,490  months  imprisonment. 

The  persons  judged  by  the  courts  of  assizes,  26,350  months. 
Total  70,420  months,  i.  e.  5,869  years. 

From  this  statement,  we  see  the  number  of  persons  dismissed 
without  trial,  and  the  time  of  their  imprisonment;  the  number 
of  persons  brought  up  to  triil,  and  the  time  of  the  confinement 
they  were  condemned  to;  and  lastly,  by  comparing  the  number 
of  individuals  in  prison  with  the  number  of  months  of  their  im- 

*  The  rharp^r  is  3^300,000  frs.;  but  of  this  a  certain  flam  ifl  rabject  to  re* 

1  ov»'rv. 
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prisoDinenty  aiid  allowiog  an  expense  of  about  27  fr.  10  mm' 
to  each  individual,  and  adding  that  to  the  56  fr.  55  eeal.  aimh 
mentioned^  we  shall  make  the  sum  of 

^-.  /'  wv  ^  ?  89  fr.  50  c.  ^  as  the  average  cost  ofevrnr  perwi 
27  fr.  10  c.)  •  ' 

arresled. 

POLICE. 

As  a  fitting  instrument  of  the  public  ministry,  whicb 
the  crime,  is  the  ministry  of  police  which  watchet  aad 
the  criminal. 

At  the  head  of  this  ministry  is  the  minister  of  pffliflt^  vfa 
has  in  (he  department  of  the  Seine  an  active  agent  iB  ibe  |w- 
feet  of  police.  And,  indeed,  as  it  is  chiefly  in  Pmria  Ibnt  ik 
business  of  minister  of  police  lies,  the  oflBcer,  aubordiun  H 
him  in  the  capital,  is  an  important  personage,  and  mlmotl  as- 
nister  himself. 

Tnder  his  inspection  are  placed  all  the  prisons  in  tbc  dtfari- 
nient  of  the  Seine,  all  the  gambling  establiahoieala,  all  ik 
houses  licensed  for  prostitution.  He  sees  tbat  peace  is  pie- 
berved  al  (he  markets,  and  in  places  of  public  worship — Bttmi' 
ing  in  every  thing  to  the  cleanliness  and  good  order  of  cboflii;- 

He  can  order  searches  in  private  houses,  arrest  ia 
cases,  and  take  any  means  he  may  think  proper  to 
prevent  numerous  and  tumultuous  meetings;  and  at 
and  commit  all  persons  taken  enjiagrami  delit  (in  the  iMt^ 

The  officers  under  him,  are : — Les  commissairaa  dm  pofas. 
^Commissaries  of  police.) — Les  ofliciers  de  paiz.  (Pteee  <f- 
iicers.) — Les  commissaires  de  police  de  la  Bourse.  ( 
saries  of  police  attached  to  the  exchange.) — Lea  i 
de  la  petite  voiree. — Les  commissaires  et  inspectears  dca 
et  marches.     (Commissaries  and  inspectors  of  the 


'  See  repcirU  of  the  minister  of  justice  and  badj^eL 

I   Tliiii  in  iti)(li«r  than  the  eiitiin4te'  alhmed.^ii.  fOO  fra.  for  eacb  ii 

— but  I  add  to  this  the  preromed  coit  of  maintaining  the  baildiBg*  af 

nistration,  Nc. 

\  The  fanrtion^  iif  m  in  inter  of  police  are  for  the  nomcnl  abaarWJ  in  iW 

departmrnt  i>f  ihr  niini»trr  of  the  interior  .  ttill  they  are  in  hm 
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and  ptibliii  markets.) — Lei  inipeeteani  dee  porte.  (InepeeCon 
of  harbours.) 

Id  the  provinces,  except  under  peculiar  circniiistaBeee,  soeh 
as  that  of  La  Vend^,  the  polioe  rarely  aels,  save  in  ile  subor- 
dinate capacities;  but  in  all  cases  the  prefeots  of  the  depart- 
unents  execute  in  their  respective  jurisdictions  the  duties  that 
would  be  required  from  a  prefist  de  polioe;  and  the  provincial 
agents  of  this  ministry  are  placed  under  them. 

The  whole  service  centralises  itself  in  Paris  in  two  burean 
-:— the  one  relating  to  the  action  of  the  police,  and  -Che  other  to 
its  administration. 

The  duties  of  the  minister  too,  are  of  a  double  nature : 

Those  relating  to  the  criminal  police. 

Those  relating  to  the  political  police. 

As  the  head  of  the  criminal  police,  the  gendarmerie,*  the 
pompiers,  and  that  class  of  persons  whieh  would  answer  to  our 
description  of  Bow  Street  runners,  are  at  his  orders  t  as  die 
head  of  the  political  police,  he  directs  and  correspoiNb  with 
an  army  of  spies,  taken  from  every  class  of  sodity,  and  to  be 
encountered  in  almost  every  scene  of  life.  The  system  of 
passports  over  which  he  presides  affords  to  his  functions,  where 
exercised  for  the  preservation  of  property,  apeenliareflkieney, 
which  though  obtained  at  the  expense  of  personal  liberty,  the 
citizen,  long  accustomed  to  it,  is  willing  to  purchase  at  that 
price.  But  his  most  despotic,  and  as  it  is  called  important, 
employment  is  that  of  watching  over  the  safiBty  of  the  state; 
— which  is  in  fact  prying  into  the  conduct  of  every  indivi- 
dual, who  can  be  supposed  hostile  to  the  administration  in 
power. 

Strange  to  say,  this  practice,  abominable  and  nsdess  as  it  is, 
has  been  preserved  through  a  long  series  of  years,  and  under 
almost  every  species  of  government  without  interruption.  In-* 
troduced  into  France  by  Louis  XL,  and  resorted  to  by  the 
Medici  against  the  protestants,  it  was  soon  after  systematuEed 
by  Bichelieu,  and  pursued  with  equal  ardour  by  the  timid  and 
crafty  character  of  his  Italian  successor. 


*  This  force,  centralized  in  the  miniitrj  I  an  dfltoribiag,  MWt  fk9  dhU 
■ion  of  other  parts  of  the  French  admiBiftration ;  eterj  •rrsttditiwfiat  bat  ita 

troop— eTcry  chef-lien  its  colonel. 
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Louis  XIV.,  Louis  W.|  and  even  Louis  XVL, 
and  indeed,  one  of  the  fii'st  demands  of  the  Nali<  lal 
was  the  abolition  of  a  bureau/  called  espaeially 
and  which  was  charged  with  the  ahameful  dulj  of 
vate  correspondence. 

The  government  of  the  Convention,  though  the  ayrti  af 
espionage  was  never  perhaps  more  infamously  praeliaad 
by  itself,  disavowed  the  principle  of  that  violatioo  ofaocial 
iidcnce,  as  it  did  indeed  the  principle  of  all  its  ty 
the  unblushing  Directory  ^vowed  and  justified  it, 
parte  multiplied  its  dignities  and  duties  in  a 
ludicrous.  Then  came  the  Restoration,  keeping  the 
a  perpetual  state  of  alarm  by  plots  supposed,  sought  aJlar,  mi 
undiscovered  :  and  now,  the  new  government  is  alnMMtai  ar- 
tive  as  its  predecessors,  in  the  pursuit  of  every  paltry  inlrigK: 
and  yet,  did  all  the  agents  of  Napoleon  discover  tke 
of  Mallet  ?  Did  all  the  agents  of  iMonsieur  de  Potignac 
a  warning  whisper  of  the  revolution  of  July?  and  bora 
under  the  government  of  Louis-Philippe,  Don  Cnrlon 
traverses  his  kingdom,  and  an  Italian  adventurer 
cecds  in  blowing  up  his  family  and  his  court; 
>1.  Thiers — the  clever,  active,  indefatigable  iM.  Thie 
as  wise  as  the  rest  of  the  world  about  the  naUer. 


INSTItliCTION. 

As  the  system  of  public  prosecution  is  conducted  mmiw  tkt 
title  of  **  minist^rc  public,''  so  the  system  of  instruction,  wtmA 
in  France  is  also  an  affair  of  the  state,  ia  conducted  in  ibr 
name  of  *'  the  university*' — the  minister  of  instructaott-^ 
appointed  the  grand-master  thereof. 

The  university,  to  adopt  this  expression,  is  charged 
siivcly  with  the  care  of  teaching;  and  no  school  of  any 


"    X  « iiriniis  f»ft  vi  iliK-iinieotA,  ttiuBil  iatke  HiMilU  in  17 St, 
}i(ilili<iliril.  mill  aiiitiiii;  iillirr  ruiiitim  lartu,  it  mm  diiCfi«rrrtl  that  IB  oat  vrw 
■mil  ill  l^lri^  rIiiiii>.  tmu  liuDiln  J  iiriratA  liaii  bern  c«Uf;bt/Upr< 

7  Tlif  miiiiikirr  uf  iiiMrurtiun  i«  Ato  minifttrr  nf  rrlifpuA,  but 
lililf  liir  ii)i-  til  <».«>  u|Hiii  lii.it  «iili|«-(t 


oription  ean  be  earned  on  witlio^Jb  Mfpreit  aulhdriiftlkHi.  * 
Under  the  miniater  of  inatmetioo,  liien,  there  ia  the  eouMeil 
royal  de  rin^ructitm  publt^^f  oompoied  of  aU  membenh 
whose  duty  it  ia.  to  iuperintend  every  ildBg  relative  to  the  ex-p 
penses  required  by  the  puUio  eitahliahnieBta,  aa  well  aa  the 
books  to  be  used  and  the  course  of  edueaCiett  to  be  followed 
therein. 

Such  being  the  central  board  of  adminiatratitaf  France  la 
divided  into  divisions  of  inatruction  called  aecubaiiet  (noade* 
mies),  whicVare  situated  in  thechefa-lien  oftbediffisrenteonrta 
royal,  and  every  academy  has  a  governor  acting  aa  minialer 
t§  of  instruction  in  his  circumacriptioni  and  assisted  by  a  eameil 
academiqne  (academic  council),  anawering to  the  ammilragml 
(royal  council)  at  Paris. 

The  different  public  establishmenU  wUhin  each  mtAmmj  are 
dassed  under  one  of  the  following  beada: 

1 .  The  faculties. — 2.  The  royal  colleges.  The  eottmuinal 
colleges. — 3.  Institution  and  schools  (private  establishmenU). — 
4.  Primary  schools  (public  or  private). 

The  establishments  for  instruction  being  thus  classed,  inatruc- 
tioD  has  also  its  classification. 

Superior  instruction.:]:— Secondary  instruction. — Primary 
instruction. 

Superior  instruction  consists  in  the  faculties,  divided  into 
classes  of  theology,  droit,  medecine,  science,  and  letters,  which 
confer  the  degrees  of  hachelier,  licenci^,  and  docteur  (badie* 
lor,  licenciate,  and  doctor). 

The  places  where  the  faculties  are  taught,  answer  to  ovr  oni* 
verslties  : — of  these  there  are  in  France  35. 

Instruction  secondaire  (secondary  instruction)  consists,  in 
philosophy,  natural  history,  elementary  mathematics,*  latin, 
greek,  foreign  languages,  &c. 

*  In  order  to  keep  in  use  the  regolatiooi  pregcribml  by  tlm  wuftiiily, 
\»  lielL<*r  of  discipline  or  teaching,  there  are  two  in«pecteur»-gi6n^nuu:  who  m 
charg:ed  with  the  continual  exmainatioD  and  iafpection  ofttediftnttt  eMif* 
blishmenu  for  education— both  ia  reapeot  to  the  nulert  or  pvpik  -         *  ' 

t  The  royal  council  of  public  instruction. 

%  Hirre  is  also  attached  to  the  department  of  aoperior  initnictioai  eigfaloea 
feecnndary  schoaU  of  medicine,  and  one  eatabKalmeBt  tut  the  inafamction  of 
prolVsHors  at  Paris. 
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These  are  taught  in  the  ro;  ilt|M»  iMI 

answer  to  our  public  scho^  1      so      of        prhral 

blishments  I  have  mentioned.   1    sre  are  in  f raaee,  far 
dary  instruction ,  Royal   colleges,  S9. — Coouttn 
320. — Private  colleges,  2. — Private  institutioiiat  I' 
private  schools,  t  ,025. 

Primary  instruction  is  divided  into  two  braochcs, 
superior  instruction,  and  primary  instruction.    The  Cnl 
in  reading,  writing,  summing,  history,  geography,  and 
notion  of  chemistry  and  surveying.  The  second,  annply  ni 
ing,  writing,  and  summing. 

There  were  in  1832  fifty  schools  for  the  education  of  i 
of  primary  education,  and  sixteen  more  were  then  about  loht 
formed :  the  number  of  primary  schools  is  upwards  of  45jOOI; 
of  which,  nearly  32,000  are  communal ;  the  rest 

In     these    different    eatablishments    there    are 
about  10,000. 


Scholars : 


Superior  instruction.  1 6, SOS 

SecoDclnry  instruction.      .     .      .  71,036 

Primary  instruction 1 ,9S&,6t4 


i,0C«,96S 


By  comparing  the  number  of  pupils  with  the  sum  e: 
in  secondary  and  primary  instruction  (board  of  courae  aot  ia- 
cluded), 

E%'ery  pupil  at  a  royal  college  receives  his  edu- 
cation for ICSr.  fie 

communal  college 87  17 

primary  school 4  15 

The  royal  colleges  are  supported  by  their  own  foads,  hf  a 
grant  from  the  university,  and  by  a  royal  donation  ofSOlJSOOfr. 
which  go  to  the  education  of  scholars  who  distiagniah 
selves. 

Communal  colleges  are  supported  by  any  fnads  they 
possess,  and  by  departmental,  and  communal  coatributioaa.  1: 


endeavoured  lo  tiave  une  of  ibese  colleges  in  each  arron- 
■emcnl.' 

The  funds  then  applieil  to  ihe  general  expenses  ol'  inslruc- 
n  proceed  fiom  (he  vole  of  the  budget — the  ninnies  belonging 
the  universiiy,  now  consolidated  and  left  at  different  limes 
former  establishments,  for  the  purposes  of  education — the 
renuesof  the  royal  communal  colleges — and  the  votes  of  the 
Bseils-generaux  ^general  council)  of  Ihe  departments,  and  of 
i  conaeils-municIpauiL  (muoicipai  council)  of  the  communes; 
d  these  funds,  most  of  them  called  for  by  the  government,  are 
applied  under  the  regulations  of  the  governmeiit  towards 
I  allainmenl  of  [he  object  i«  view.f 

COMMERCE. 

The  miniater  of  this  department,  whose  functions  Lave  also 
SD  sometimes  appended  to  those  of  the  minister  of  the  intc- 
r,  bad  his  duties  fixed  in  1814,  and  presiding  over  every 
ag  connected  with  commerce,  except  its  tribunals,  is  the 
Itreuf  a  variety  of  chambers  created  for  the  purpose  of  pro- 
>ting  commercial  and  manufacturing  interests. 
There  nre,  for  instance,  in  the  great  commercial  and  manufac- 
•ing  towns,  chambers  authorized  by  the  King,  and  composed 

PriiDBry  inatructioii  is  ptid  by  ike  conmimM,  b;  A*  dfpartBBBl^  ud  lij 
Btale.  Eirry  cniumune  U  Migtd,  either  bj  ilMlfor  b;  nDitii^  willi  UM' 
r  cominuDc,  to  hitve  at  l«ut  one  Khool  <rf' iulraclion  primaire.  All  con^ 
acB  batiog  ranrc  Ihin  6,000  inhibiUnU  ire  obHgad,  baHdn,  to  ban  is. 
■cliun  prinmirciuperieare,  aBdeTerydepaitBentiaoUigadiaitbarbjilMlf 
>;  uniting  wilb  tuiolber  departmcDt,  lo  bate  a  normal*  aobool  of  priBatj 
'.roclinn.  In  Ihe  elementary  acboola,  alt  Ibe  papili  tbat  Iba  municipal cooD- 
decUre  inc*|iab1e  nf  pnf  in^.  receive  inatrnctioB  pmtii. 
D  everj  prininrji  auperior  Nhaol,  ibere  i»  a  osHain  BamW  of  plwM  gifra 
l>upilg  who  cannot  paj,  and  vbo  diittDgniib  tbamidfM  >■  naaUaliga, 
I  committee  is  appoiDted  in  sTcry  commana,  and  in  eTcrj  anwnili— ■eat, 
irerlook,  and  asiiat  the  inalniclian  of  tbetr  paitiMlar  dbtricL  Hack  rf 
I  ii  Haled  in  ilie  Introdoclion,  Vol.  I.  Pnwee  Sonal,  UtMVf  mA  PlU- 

»•-  ■'■,:■' 

[■  BeiideH  tliesp  I'ftnlilislinienlii  dependent  npooAe  nniTcraitjitbon  u,  i>de- 
tdent  lhe"colle^  ol  Prance." of  which  (he  pi ufeami, named  hj  Aa'siitUL 
of  ioalraclinn  on  a  double  preseotatioa  froB  Aa  oatabliAment,  and  Ae'bV- 
inle.  ntK  MI  Justl)  celebrated. 
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of  a  oertaiD  number  of  merchanlt  called  "i        Acnofcw- 
merce."  * 

The  duty  of  these  chambers  is  to  make  knowD  to  Ik  »- 
Ulster,  with  whom  they  directly  correspond,  their  vii 
to  what  would  improve,  or  as  to  what  iDJurioiislyaflMlAt 
commercial  interests  of  the  towns  they  belong  Co. 

There  are  also  chambers  of  a  similar  nature,  called  **< 
hers  of  arts  and  manufactures,"  which  have  for  their 
the  improvement  of  manufactures  by  the  experioMali  ef 
and  science. 

The  '' council  general  of  commerce*'  is  a  more 
council  resident  at  the  seat  of  government,  composed  of  «f 
person  from  each  chamber  of  commerce,  and  of  tweely  pr 
sons  from  among  the  principal  merchants  of  Frmnee.  Tk^ 
council  expresses  its  opinion  to  the  minister  on  all  qvcilins  a 
legislation  or  administration  relative  to  the  comnaeree  of  Ot 
country,  and  is  consulted  on  all  laws  that  are  inirodacei  s 
respect  to  this  subject. 

Paris  names  eight,  Lyons,  iMarseilles,  Bordeaux,  9 
Rouen,  and  Havre,  two. 

There  is  then  the  *'conseil  general  des  maDufaclui 
posed  of  twenty  members  named  for  three  years  by  cbe 
bers  of  arts  and  manufactures,  and  of  forty  members  oaasd  ^ 
the  minister  of  commerce,  with  (lie  approbation  of  ike  Kef-' 
This  second  council  holds  the  fsame  situation  in  respect  lo  ■■- 
nufactures  that  the  council  does  lo  commerce. 

The  Conseil  siHpPn*'Hr  df  Commerce  is  a  small  helf  ^ 
twenty-four  persons  named  by  the  King,  a  sort  of  privy  cia» 
cil  for  the  minister,  who  can  consult  it  in  respect  (o  the  dcmMh 
or  views  of  the  two  other  councils  which  are  represeolalivr- 

Thus  the  whole  system,  beginning  with  the  chanbcn  ^ 
commerce  and  manufactures,  continues  centralizing,  tkroi^ 
the  councils  of  commerce  and  manufactures,  and  ihea  Ihromk 
the  conseil  sup<^rieurde  commerce,  until  at  last  it  arrivm alibi 
minister  himself. 

*  WheD  Uieae  chambere  are  in  the  capital  nfailrpartinrBt,  tkey  mgmwna^ 
•fer  b)  the  i^o^frDBfot;  othrrwiir,  tbrir  prriidrat  U  tbe  OMjrar  af  iW  tm 
taunt. 

i  Ten  fn^inlM-r>  i^fiiii  inuin  il  *»i  i  ••ni:-.i'.r«.r,  bclou|(iii4(  Iw  tbc  ba&jIkSa'  i^ 
iwwii.  iftlau  ha«r  llir    pfriiiiHMnn  in '■utt  i  •• 


THE  MIMSTBY  OF  THE  INTERIOR. 

Tbe  duties  of  this  miDiBter*  nsemble,  in  m  grtat  maH'. 
sure,  those  of  our  secretary  for  (he  home  departnuBt,  :a|ul 
when  stripped  of  the  accidental  functions  be  is  now  iDVMtad 
with,  his  office  is  pretty  well  confined  to  presiding  over,  (fan  adr 
ministration  of  the  interior. 

France,  aa  we  knowi  is  divided  into  departowDUt  *)i>di  M* 
subdivided  into  arrondissements,  which  are  r^-'divided  iatei 
canlons  and  communes. 

There  are  for  each  depailmcnl,  a  preferl,  a  council  of  pre- 
fecture, and  a  council  general  of  ilepat'Imeot. 

There  is  for  eatli  arrtmdisscmenl,  except  in  (hal  in  which  lli« 
prefect  resides,  a  sub-prefcci,  and  under  the  immediate  orders 
of  (he  prefecl,  a  council  of  arrondissemcnl. 

1b  each  commune  there  is  a  mayor,  or  chitif  magistrate,  one 
or  more  adjuncts  or  deputies,  and  a  mtinicipal  council. 

I  proceed  to  detail  the  various  functions  of  lliese  authorities, 
commencing  with  ihe  deparimenl. 

The  prefect  in  France,  named  by  the  King,  is  at  the  head  of 
tbe  administration  of  every  dcparlment,  and  in  centralizing  (ho 
government  of  the  province,  he  is  one  of  (he  links  in  (he  central 
government  of  the  country. 

His  duty  is  (o  see  that  the  laws  are  obeyed.  He  has  the  power 
to  suspend  from  their  functions  the  mayors  of  theconuDunesaud 
their  !';ibs(itutes,  and,  himself  dismissable  at  pleasure,  is  con- 
trolled by  the  niinis(er  of  the  interior  only,  f 

Tlic  council  of  the  prefecture,  named  also  by  (he  King,  is 

*  The  office  of  minister  of  foreign  ifTRiri  Caa  oRt'db  dctaila  neceNarj  ta 
•locidale  ibis  lahji-xt.  Thai  of  miiutUr  of  pnblio  wciHrHfM*  abo  tngnmti 
by  tbr  miDisier  of  the  interior  1  bat  1  haie  not  tlio(tgfct,itBM*mr7  to  eatwialB 
detniln  of  lliiit  ilepBrlmeDl,  which  ia  prettj  well  siplained  bj  iti  title,  uid  as- 
swera  to  our  miaiiler  of  (ho  woodi  and  fareala,  with  thia  eseeptioB,  that  the 
pahlic  rosdii  ari^  under  hia  management,  aod  that  all  buMiBf*  •notad;  ans 
by  the  communei,  for  public  pnrpoMi,  iddM  hale  titeir  plana  nhMillad  to 
bia  MDction. 

^  Hit  aalary  Mmetimea  imonnU  to  80,000  fnnu.  Hit  ofioa,  tharafbre,  ia 
•■He  .if  tlie  most  paj^erlj  aonght  after,  aad  beitnwed  only  n  penMH  U  whiM 
■be  giivrrnmi'ul  can  implicilly  cnnfide. 
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the  prefect^s  council,  wilh  whom  be  adviieSi  and  over  whoa  k 
presides. 

This  body  decides  all  disputes  or  difficulties  between  tbeH- 
dertakers  of  public  works  and  the  adnainistnUioa,  as  vdl  m 
all  damages  due  to  private  citizens  from  the  erectien  of  mfc 
&c.  It  has  also  the  management  of  all  natioDal  property  kik 
department. 

By  the  side  of  this  assembly  there  is  another — more  popiv, 
viz.  the  council  general ;— composed  of  the  same  aoakr  d 
members  as  there  are  cantons  in  the  department,  wilk  lb 
exception,  however,  that  it  must  not  contain  more  than  thirf} 
members. 

A  member  of  the  general  council  is  elected  in  each  cula 
by  an  electoral  assembly  composed  of  electors  and  cilizeu  «b 
are  on  the  jury  list.  If  their  number  is  under  fifty,  the  oa- 
plement  is  formed  by  calling  to  vote  such  other  eitixem  ai  pj 
the  greatest  proportion  of  taxes.* 

To  be  eligible  to  the  council  general  of  the  departmeat,  if 
party  must  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  all  civil  and  political  ri^ 
He  must  be  twenty-five  years  of  age,  and  have  paid,  for  ajar 
and  upwards,  200  francs  (8/.)  of  direct  taxes. 

The  King  can  dissolve  a  council  general ;  in  which  cia  < 
new  election  must  take  place  within  three  months  from  thete 
of  the  dissolution. 

The  council  meets  once  a  year ;  its  sittings  are  not  pdfc 
and  cannot  exceed  Jijlteen  days  iu  duration. 

The  duty  of  this  assembly  is,  as  I  have  said,  to  dividi  it 
direct  contributions  of  the  department  among  the 
ments,  and  to  determine  the  demands  for  reductioB 
the  different  councils  of  the  arrondissements,  cities,  harghSiM^ 
villages  under  its  control.    It  also,  as  I  have  shown,  wegdttik 
within   the  limits   allowed  by  law,  the  number  of  additiari 

"*  In  the   departmentJ,  which  hare  more  than  thirty   rintn^t,  tkt  ttf 
iiatnber  ifl  joined  to  others  who  elect  their  repretentatiTe. 

Public  lanctionariefl^  salaried  by  the  goTermnent,   cnaaot  be 
meniberH  of  the  f;^eneral  cooncil. 

The  membeni  are  nouinated  for  nine  years,  and  are  renewed  hf 
etery  three  years. 

The  iiieioberh  are  r<'-i'li:;ible. 
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ceiiHiNei  of  which  the  impotiition  is  required  fur  (IcparUneDlnl 
expenses;  receives  from  ilie  prefect  an  account  of  these  sums, 
and  expresses  iis  opinion  of  ihe  stale  and  the  wants  of  the 
dBpartment,  in  an  address  to  the  minister  of  the  interior. 

The  duties  of  the  sub-prefect  rcsemlile  those  of  the  prefect, 
but  are  confineil  lo  his  own  arrondls^emont. 

The  sub-prefect  receives  his  orders  from  the  prefect,  and  is 
TCcountable  to  him  for  their  perfonHBOCe. 

In  each  arrondissemeDl,  over  which  the  lub-pHtKt  pmiles, 
there  is  a  council  composed  of  aa  many  memben  m  Iktre  urn 
cantons  in  the  arrondissement,. 

The  councillors  are  elected  ia  these  cantoBs  by  aa  ekotwal 
aMembiy,  composed  in  Ihe  same  jnanner  aa  thai  whiehalMla 
the  councils  general  of  deparlmenli. 

The  qualification  requires  the  persona  so  olected  to  be  aged 
;weDty-live  years  and  upwards,  to  be  in  the  enjoyment  of  all 
livil  and  political  rights,  and  to  have  been  paying  in  the  depart, 
neot, during  a  year  aL least,  150  francs  (Gl.)  of  direct  contri- 
wlions,  one-third  of  which  must  have  been  payable  in  the  ar- 
rondissement, wherein  ihpir  domicile  has  been.' 

This  council  assembles  oace  a  yaar,  at  pcrioda  fix«d  by  Ihe 
iCing.  The  session  cannot  be  more  than  fifteen  days ;  being 
en  days  before  and  five  days  after  the  meeting  of  the  coubciI- 
^ncral. 

The  direct  taxes  are  distributed  by  the  arroodisMment 
unong  the  villages  and  burghs  io  its  jurisdieiion,  as  in  the 
wuncii-general;  the  direct  taxes  of  the  departmmt  are  appor- 
ioneil  amongst  the  arrondisBemenls-f 

The  council  of  the  arrondiuement  also  replies  toall  d»- 
naads  for  diminution  in  their  bHrlheo,  ouule  by  these  viUagei 
lad  burghs. 

It  listens  to  the  annual  account  of  the  sub-prefeet  as  to  ibe 
joiployment  of  the  centimes  additionnela  for  the  loeal  expeHSa 
>f  (he  <lepai'(iiient,  and  expresses  an  opiuoa  on  the  watits  and 
wishes  of  the  arrondissement. 

In  (he  commune  there   are  a   mayor  and    two   adinncls, 
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chosen  from  the  muoicipal  council,  and  nai  /  the  Kiag  ■ 

the  chef-lieu  of  an  arrondissement,  and I  ot -imimet  wh«c 

the  population  exceeds  3,000  inhabitants. 

In  the  other  communes  these  officer^  are  nanned  bj  tha  pn- 
feet. 

The  appointment  is  for  three  years,  and  the  penoas  mb- 
nated  must  be  twenty-iive  years  old,  and  have  their  donidbii 
the  commune/ 

Every  commune  has  a  municipal  council  (the  mayor  ail  b 
adjuncts  are  comprised). 

This  council  consists  of  ten  members,  where  the  eommm 
has  no  more  than  500  inhabitants. —  Of  twelve,  where  Ai 
commune  contains  from  500  to  1 ,500  inhabitants. — OtmfOm 
where  the  commune  contains  from  1 ,500  to  2,500  inlisliit*i 
— Of  twenty-one,  where  the  commune  containa  froai  IjW 
to  3,500  inhabitants. — Of  twenty-three,  where  the  eommm 
conUins  from  3,500  to  10,000  inhabitants. — Oftwenty-Min 
where  the  commune  contains  from  10,000  toS0,000i! 

— Of  thirty-six,  where  the  commune  contains  30,000  i 
tants,  and  upwards. 

The  council  municipal  is  chosen  by  the  electors  ofthccM- 
mune. 

The  electors  of  communes  are  the  most  imposed  wmnmt^ 
inhabitants  in  the  following  proportions: 

For  communes  of  1 ,100  souls  and  under,  one-tenth  of  t^ 
population.  This  number  will  increase  by  five  for  every  m 
hundred  inhabitants  above  1 ,000  up  to  5,000. — By  Cavfc 
every  one  hundred  above  5,000,  up  to  15,000. — By  thmfc{ 
every  one  hundred  above  1 5,000. 

Besides  the  persons  voting  on  account  of  their  ******^ 
members  of  courts  of  law,  justices  of  peace,  members  of 
chamber  of  commerce,  or  council   of  prudliomnics;  of 
ooiiiiuis^ion  of  colleges,  or  charitable  establishments;  all 
m  the  national  guard,  all  members  and  correspondents  of 

*  I'krsiins  DiMQi  \i.ipiri)  to  skrvb  :  Tbr  membern  of  the  umtiMUik- 
liiinaU  ot  (Ik-  Hrst  inxtiinr*',  and  justices  ol'thc  peace.  Th«  niBUlcrKC 
religion.  The  (tfticrre  of  the  uaxy  or  arioy  in  service.  The  engiMeen  •<■  ' 
vice.  Tho  financial  ii^^enfM  of  tlie  ad  mi  nisi  ration.  The  coBMitstfiN  ' 
^ip^entM  of  poliip.     Th*-  uirf\or  Kri*B  thitt  public  order  is  maiBlaiaed.  Ht  ** 

!a\^  >  r\»«  lit*  li 
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lostilut,  all  doclurs  of  law,  science  or  medicine ;  ull  advocalc* 
or  Dotaries,  all  ancient  fuuctionaries  or  slate,  all  officers  of 
the  anny  or  navy  receiving  pensions;  all  scholars  of  the  po- 
lytechnic school  declared,  on  quilling,  admissable  to  (he  public 
8ervice,and  Tvhohave  rcsideda  year  in  (he  commune;  all  persons 
votiDg  fqr  the  elective  deputies  or  councils-general  of  the  de- 
partments, whatever  be  ibeir  contributions  in  the  commune — 
■II  these  vote  as  communal  eleclors.' 

The  couDcil  of  the  commune  is  elected  for  sU  years  (the 
piembers  being  re-eligible),  and  it  is  renewed  by  one  half  every 
three  years. 

The  King,  however,  can  dissolve  it  at  any  time,  and  a  re- 
'  flection  must  tben  lake  place  within  three  months. 

It  sits  four  tiDies  a  year,  and  each  sitting  may  last  for  ten 
'  days. 

■ .  1  The  business  of  ibis  body  is  to  investigate  the  wants,  and 
>  provide  for  the  expenses  of  the  commune;  and  in  this,  its  juris- 
■diction  is  prescribed  by  the  obligation  of  a  dermilive  sanction, 
'•itherfrom  the  sub- prefect  or  the  prefect,  who  depend  upon 
w  the  central  government,  or  from  the  minister  of  the  interior 
himself.f 
<  Thus  we  see  a  perpetual  aeries  of  links — the  mayor  in  dw 
commune,  the  sub-prefect  in  the  arrondissAnent,  the  preleet 
9  and  his  council  in  the  depaitment,  all  connecting  the  admtnii- 
Iration  of  the  village  willt  that  of  the  empire;  and  lastly,  in  the 
4  very  circumstance  where  men  may  be  supposed  moat  free,  vis. 
r'tbe  expenditure  of  their  own  money,  they  are  luhiect  to  a 
'  control,  which  is  sometimes  advantageous  in  preventing  their 
«ztravagances  and  mistakes,  but  which  can  never  form  ifaeir 
judgment.^  ' 

'  The  council  manicipal  miut  ba  cliaMn  frnm  the  lUl  a(  th*  «l«<itur*  at  th« 

:,  and  Ihrce-fonrthi  niut  >t  laut  be  domiciled  vithiii  iL 
-J-  Hee  Finance. 

t  The  miniiter  of  the  interior  ii  at  tha  head  of  thr  civil  font  nt  lllB  ciiUDtrj, 
e.  the  DalioDal  guard ;  but  tbii  U  mantioaed  mhuquentlr. 
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MILITARY  ADMINISTRATION. 


CHAPTER  X. 

The.  Amy— The  Legion  of  Honottr^Tlie  NatmBBl  Owl. 

MINISTER  OF  WAR,  &c. 

I  NOW  come  to  that  part  of  the  public  aorvice  ^ 
lization  is  most  wanted,  and  its  ooDStrucUon  moal  perfHt:-! 
mean  the  Army. 

The  minister  of  war  in  France  contains  withia  hia  jj/Mt 
tion,  the  direction  of  every  branch  ef  tifB  miUtarj  aerriaa.  Ik 
armament,  the  recruitment,  the  discipline, the  puniahiMali»ii 
movement,  the  victualling  of  the  troops,  all  eanae  fuim  b 
inspection,  and  form  the  rays  as  it  were  that  oealMiaii 
control.  , ' 

In  his  office  there  is  to  every  kind  of  service  and  apadarf 
administration,  its  separate  superintendence,  under  tklA* 
lowing  terms  :  1 .  Direction  du  cabinet  du  miniatre. — ^2.  Vim- 
tion  des  archives  or  du  d^p6t  de  la  guerre. — 3.  Pirtctiwt 
Tinfanterie.— 4.  Direction  de  la  cavalerie. — 5. 
Tartillerie. — 6.  Direction  du  genie. —  7.  Direction  de 
militaire. — 8.  Direction  des  mouvemens  de  troupes  at  Ji 
transports  et  convois. — 9.  Direction  de  Tintendanee 
— 10.  Direction  de  la  comptabilite.* 

All  these  boards,  thus  concentrated  in  the  ministry  cf 


*  1.  Direction  of  the  cabinet  of  the  minister. — %,  OirectioB  oftbe 

of  the  depot  of  war.— 3.  Direction  of  the  infantry. — I.  DirvctioB  af  At* 
valry.— J.  Direction  of  the  artillery. — 6.  Direction  of  the  eDgiMcn.— 7.  h 
rection  of  military  juHtice. — 8.  Direction  of  the  movement  aitnt 
porta,  convoys,  &.C.—U.  Direction  of  the  military  intendance.— 10. 
of  accountN. 
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wrrospoDil  with  iwo  great  ^dminislralions,  viz.  dea  divtBionb 
niltlaires,  des  in  leu  dances  mililaires' — adminialrations  dts- 
wniiaated  lliroughout  the  kingdom — which  Tor  Ihis  purpose  is 
Itvided  into  Eixleen  jurisdictions,  each  of  which  has  two  sub- 
urisdiclions,  formed  ordinarily  of  u  department. 
"  The  mtUtary  divisions,"  as  they  are  called,  have  altogether 

I  military  character;  at  theliead  of  I'ach  is  a  lieutenant-general, 
vho  has  under  him  at  the  head  of  each  sub-division  a  marechal- 
te-camp.  The  lieutenant-general  has  the  control  and  iospec- 
ioD  of  all  the  troops  withia  the  sphere  allotted  to  him.  Thetr 
'ecruiting,  their  csercise  and  instruction,  their  police  and  dis- 
ribntion  into  garrisons  and  detachments;  cavalry,  infantry, 
trtillery,  engineers  (gendarmerie,  even,  though  tlial  force  is 
et  in  motion  by  a  separate  authority) ,  are  all  and  equally  under 
lim,  and  he  reports  from  linie  to  lime  to  the  ministry  of  war, 
be  numbers,  and  discipltne ;  everything  in  short  relating  to  tbe 
OKe  of  the  troops  under  his  command. 

These  reports  are  made  under  their  special  heads,  and  go 
tecordingly  (o  the  dlR'erent  directions  allotted  to  tbera  in  the 
nr  office. 

The  chiefs  of  these  direclionii  make  a  report  thereupon  to 
he  minister  of  war,  and  he  sometimes  decides  himself,  some- 
imes  takes  the  advice  of  the  King,  respecting  them. 

The  military  intendances  are  the  civil  administration  of  the 
irmy,  and  are  directed  by  intendants  and  sub-intcndanlssla- 
ioned  through  the  country,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  generals 
lod  marechaux-de-camps.  Thus  the  intendant  general  resides 
a  the  same  town  as  the  lieutenant-general,  and  the  sub-inten- 
ant  in  the  same  town  as  tbe  marochal-de-camp. 

There  are  as  many  intendants  therefore  as  divisions,  and  r> 
lany  suh-intcndants  as  sub-divisions. 

The  intendant,  in  the  same  manner  as  the  lieutenant- 
eneral,  communicates  with  all  the]  corps  stationed  in  his 
istrict  and  with  the  minister  of  war  i-especling  them;  but  his 
UDctioDs  lie  wholly  in  the  details  respecting  tbe  pay  and 
Dinmissartat  of  the  army,  tbe  purchasing  and  accounting  lor 

II  victuals,  &c.  &c. 

1^  MiliUrydivislPU  andmililarj  idtCBdaacd, 


His  counnuuicalioiis  ou  these  subjecls  pass  throng  tki 
bureaux  de  comptabilit^  (boards  of  acoounCs),  Ihe  finiwM 
board  of  the  war  oiBce;  and  are  there  submitted  to  lb 
minister  of  war  himself,  who  usually  confers  upon  them  wiA 
the  King.  Thus,  every  thing  relating  to  the  army  arriiMtf 
the  minister  of  war  by  two  channek;  the  one  relating  Islk 
military,  and  the  other  to  the  economical  part  of  tlie 
The  separate  reports  he  thus  receives,  he  can 
together,  and  in  this  manner  pretty  easily  acquaint  hiinsetfBil 
only  with  the  efficiency  of  the  parties  reporting,  but  alio  nii 
the  actual  state  of  the  army  in  the  district  referred  to.  Ik 
report  of  the  general  specifies  the  numbers  of  Ihe  troops  iakii 
division;  the  report  of  the  intendant,  the  pay,  provisioBBal 
expense :  one  account  checks  the  other. 

B.ut  in  order  to  have  some  still  further  cheek  upoa  thm 
officers  themselves,  there  are  appointed  inspectors-geaml 
officers  of  the  rank  of  lieutenant-general  or  marechal-decmf^ 
who  are  sent  every  year  into  the  different  divisions. 

The  inspector-general  examines  iatoeyery  part,  military  ai 
economic  of  the  service,  enters  into  the  minutest  details, 
seven  or  eight  days  with  each  regiment.  There  he 
every  man,  from  the  colonel  to  the  private  soldier  ;  listeu  t»d 
complaints  and  demands,  and  reports  in  the  fuUeal  i 
what  has  passed  to  the  minister  of  war,  who  thereby  w&m^ 
accuracy  of  the  statements  already  made  to  him. 

The  army  of  France  forms  so  interesting  a  part  of  the 
and  policy  of  that  country,  that  perhaps  it  will  not  he  eat- 
teresting  if  I  go  into  further  detaib  respecting  it. 

COMPOSITION  OF  THE  ARMY. 

The  French  army  is  composed  of  infantry,  cavalry,  artikft. 
and  engineers. 

The  infantry  is  divided  into  infantry  of  the  line,  and  li^ 
infantry.  The  infantry  of  the  line  consists  of  sixty-six  r^gimoft 
each  of  three  thousand  six  hundred  and  twenty  men,  ia  be 
battalions  of  eight  hundred  and  sixty-two  men  each.  A  ht 
talion  has  eight  companies  of  one  hundred  and  ei^t  bms.' 
each  of  which  arc  attached  a  captain,  a  lieutenant,  and  i^ 
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I  lieulenant.  There  is  altacbcd,  besides,  to  crcIi  uf  tlic«e  regi- 
ments a  coinpaoy  called — kom-ranij  fout  of  the  ranks),  com- 
posed of  the  servants  of  the  small  slafl'.the  musicians, the  master, 
workmen,  iV. 

The  light  infanlry  is  composed  of  twenty-one  regiments, 
each  ul  three  battalions  only.* 

The  cavalry  is  divided  into  the  cavalerie  de  reserve,  cava- 
U-ric  ill-  lijf'ie,  and  cavaUrie  let/ire.  f 

The  cavali  y  of  the  reserve  comprises  two  regiments  of  vara- 
bittet^s,  and  ten  of  cuiruMiers ;  every  regiment  being  nine 
buadrcd  and  sixly  men,  and  seven  hundred  and  sisty-niae 
horses  strong.  The  regiment  is  divided  into  six  squadrorai, 
each  squadron  being  commanded  by  a  captain  commaudaDi,  a 
second  captain,  (wo  lieutenants,  and  two  sub- lieu  tenants.  A 
chef' d'escadroH  bos  two  squadrons  under  fais  command. 
The  cavalry  of  the  line  consists  of  twelve  regiments   of 

'  dragoons,  and  six  regiments  of  lancers.  The  only  difference 
between  these  regiments  and  the  others,  is  the  circumstance 

I  that  they  are  stronger  in  numheit) ;   their  effective  being  one 

I  ihousand  and  lifty-six  men,  and  eight  hundred  and  sixty-live 

I  faorses. 

I       The  li'jht  rava/ry  consists  of  twelve  regimenlsof  chu. 

I  and  six  of  faussara.     These  regimenti  have  the  la 

t  and  force  as  the  lancers. 

The  artillery  has  eleven  regiments  of  finir  squsdroM  ItA. 

I  Each   squadron  has  four  batteries ;    the  numerical  Satm  of 

'  these  regiments  is  of  two  ihousand  men,  and  one  tho—MMl 
faorses. 

The  eni/ineers  have  three  regiments,  whoK  etreigtb  il'the 
same  as  that  of  the  light  infantry.  A  train oompatiT^ ia attacbad 
to  cacb  of  these  regiments ;  there  ia  ahra  a  (lattalun  atpiM»»- 
niers  whose  duty  it  is  to  comtrnct  brit^ea,  dec.  dnring  war; 
eix  (rain  squadrons  of  park  artillery ;  and  a  train  oorfia  fbr 
military  equipages;  but  as  these  bodtea  an  ddIjp  meful  in  tea 


*  loihf!  epautcltu  or  ihe  afficentliarai*  tlMBtri  _ 
th«  line  are  gold,  UioM  of  tha  tight  iofiiBtaj  mIiot.  ItU  fcrw  th»  wh  difc. 
TCDcfl  belween  Ihe  ligbl  iDrulry  ud  the  iafaataj  of  tha  liaa,  with  Ibt  «a- 
rcpiinn  thai  llir  ligfal  Inhotrj  anibrm  has  jeDow,  thai  af  the  liaa  r«d,  &«iagi. 

r  Catxlry  i-f  rfiwrvo,  raTilij  of  line,  ud  ll^l  Banlrr' 
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of  war,  it  is  impossible  now  to  state  their  eflhetive  forae,  vkiil 
varies  with  the  expectation  of  their  being  wanted. 

There  are,  besides  what  I  have  mentioned,  m  number  efciifi 
that  also  form  part  of  the  army,  but  which  are  sUUionary,  wd 
not  destined  for  active  service.  The  gemdarmerie  whicb  fan 
the  police  mnnicipale  (municipal  police)  are  spread  ■  ii 
sixteen  great  divisions  over  the  whole  aarfaoe  of  France.  Ik 
company  of  veterans  do  duty  in  forts.  The  eompany  cf  firiA 
coie^  (coast  guards)  are  stationed  at  seaports.  TW  wm 
cipal  guard  of  Paris  abides  there  under  the  orders  of  Ihepnk 
of  police.  The  company  of  domam&ru  (eusloai-konie  ifr 
eers)  are  in  the  service  of  the  custom  house.  Other  md 
bodies  might  also  be  mentioned  of  a  simdar  chaFaciar. 

RECRUITING. 

Such  being  the  composition  of  the  army,  it  is  recraililii 
two  manners;  by  conscription  (appels),  or  by  voluntary 6d» 
ment.  The  calls  are  made  once  a  year  in  virtue  of  a  bt, 
which  the  chambers  pass,  and  which  is  approved  of  ^  it 
King.  This  law  calls  under  the  tricolor  from  sixty,  la  dgk; 
thousand  men  per  annum,  according  to  circumstaacsi,  ml 
the  government  distributes  between  the  departments  thepnps 
contingent  of  each  to  the  general  levy.  At  the  roimnimw* 
of  the  year,  the  diflerent  mayors  meet  at  the  chef-Hem  (cM 
town)  of  their  orrondissement,  bringing  with  them  all  ihija^ 
men  belonging  to  the  several  communes,  who  have  confW 
their  twentieth  year  ;  the  sub-prefect,  who  adnunisten  is  ir 
arrondissement,  having  already  prepared  a  list  for  that 
dissement  containing  the  names  of  the  young  men  liable  la  iij 
cooscription.  After  the  effective  of  the  contingent  is 
mined,  and  ihe  number  which  each  canton  is  to  supply 
tained,  the  young  men  inscribed  on  the  list  proceed  to  dml 
lots,  and  the  lowest  numbers  drawn  design  those  to  H 
enrolled.  A  short  time  after  this,  however,  a  coondl  of  it-l 
vision  is  held,  at  which  claims  for  exemption  and  other  olfi^| 
lions  against  the  service  are  heard.  A  final  list  is  then  9tk 
out,  and  [\w  individuals,  whose  names  are  found  in  it,  are 9^ 
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juently  and  ilcliniiively  called  to  lb«  ranks  or  ihv  army  in 
iDe  of  u  royal  ordonnaace. 

The  military  authorities  then  dirfcl  (he  young  soldiers  by 
tacfameDts,  more  or  leas  considerable,  to  llie  corps  of  wliicli 
jj  are  to  compose  a  part.  Arrived  at  their  destination,  they 
B  incorporated  in  the  companies  or  squadrons,  so  as  to  be 
opeHy  mixed  wllh  the  ancient  soldiers.  Their  nniform  is 
ta  to  ibem,  and,  on  the  (irst  review  of  the  rei^imcnt,  they 
e  brought  forward  lo  lake  an  oath  of  fidelity  to  the  king,  to 
3  country,  and  to  IJie  tricdourod  Hag.  The  form  of  the  oath 
"  Je  Jure  d'etre  fiddle  au  roi,  d  I'bonneur  et  &  la  pal  He,  cl 
He  jamais  abaudonner  les  drapeaux!"'  The  iiaosforma- 
<D  of  the  peasant,  the  artisan,  the  labourer,  or  Ibe  bourijroiii, 
BOW  complete !  f 

The  legal  duration  of  service  in  the  army  is  seven  yeurs.^:  At 
)  expiration  of  that  period  the  soldier  receives  his  disrharge, 
d  generally  returns  to  bis  native  district,  and  former  employ- 
mt.  Some,  however,  re-engage  in  ihc  army  for  two  or  four 
in,  but  these  are  generally  of  a  class  who  would  lind  il  dif- 
ult  to  gain  llieir  hvelihood  in  another  manner. 
The  conditions  of  voluntary  enlistment  differ  in  no  way  from 
I  conditions  imposed  on  the  soldier  by  conscription.  Like  him, 
)  volunteer  cannot  retire  from  the  service  during  the  period 
his  engagement,  till  be  has  found  a  proper  sul>stitule.  During 
!  times  of  peace  the  number  of  volunteers  is  small.  But,  in 
ir,nr  at  a  whisper  of  war,  the  military  spirit  of  France  revives, 
mediately  after  the  revolution  of  July,  sixty  thousand  rushed 
the  national  standard.g  In  1832,  there  wore  eleven  ihou- 
idoine  hundred  and  eight  volunteers,  of  whom,  one  thousand 
ee  hundred  and  lifly-five  were  from  the  department  of  the 
ine. 

1  Bnearlnbc  rnitlifnl  to  the  king,  l<<  tbr  bunnnr  orUic  cnniilrr,  uid  Mvcr 
|i>il  ay  alandarii. 

None  nre  Bdmitted  la  tbe  umy  who  bate  b«ea  coadomiiiid  tar  an;  di*. 
cefot  uSi„ce. 

Aboat  une  iiiilh.  il  it  calcuUtMl,  re-*aliit  for  twa  or  four  jrein.  TbtiM 
eiTc  Dlinnnlj  nt  ii  fnuea  for  two  jeM*.  kiid  44  friMM  for  four  }Mn;  tie> 
ea,  H  cenlimei  per  daj  addilional,  tiler  tan  ytarii'  nettle*,  and  10  E«»- 
e«  »ricr  cii.  I  fpevV  of  iofsnlrj  of  tlic  linr,  Tbt  otiiff  Corp*  rrccUc 
.fllilDK  „,„r,-. 
,  Miisi  •<(  l\irHe.  tin  the  chance  of  war  diMppckriog,  pnrchHad  MbttitHtM 
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In  1833,  ihere  were  but  five  thousand 
ninety -one — of  whom,  eight  hundred  and  thirty 
the  deparUnent  of  the  capital. 

The  persons  so  engaging,  in  time  of  peace, 
for  the  most  part  without  employment,  persons 
ing  and  adventurous  character  has  already  emhnrlwd 
scrapes ;  but  sometimes  young  men  of  respectabiliiy, 
enter  the  military  career  without  undergoing  tho 
the  military  schools,  engage  in  this  humble  maimo 

The  sons  of  the  greatest  and  richest  families  of  F 
dukes  and  peers,  have  not  disdained  to  arrive  nt  tlie  ra^  of  a 
officer,  by  passing  through  ihe  duties  of  a  common  soldier,  kd 
this  not  in  appearance  merely,  but  in  reality.  Many  are  tht » 
stances  that  could  be  cited  of  these  young  gentlemen  doi^g  Av 
duty  in  every  respect  as  a  private  of  the  ranks ;  suppoitiqg  Ar 
severest  fatigues  and  privations ;  currying  their  faorsca,  dami^ 
their  stables,  and  carrying  the  forage  on  their  shonMcrs;  Mrs 
it  extraordinar)'  to  meet  in  a  soldier^s  room,  the  desecnimia 
a  noble  family  and  the  bearer  of  a  great  name,  shariag  ha  W 
with  the  son  of  one  of  his  domestics.  Tlieae  m  ampin  nm 
frequent  under  the  restoration — more  so  immediately 
overthrow  : — not  so  frequent  at  the  present  time. 


The  Pay. — The  pay  of  the  army  is  much  the 
it  was  prior  to  the  revolution  of  1789.     The  nmriiilj  fcn 
a  great  army,  and  the  difficulty  of  supporting  a 
made  this  almost  a  matter  of  course;  and  under 
stances  it  has  oven  required  an  efFort  to  keep  up  the 
scale. 

The  pay  then  of  the  officer  and  the  soldier,  the 
haps  has  the  least  to  complain  of,  is  in  France  as  elsentw,  fttf 
a  mi2»erable  pittance  for  the  services  he  has  to  perform,  and  Ar 
station  he  ought  to  maintain. 

At  the  present  moment  the  grade  of  a  Mt^tiM-iiemiemami  of  ikr 
line — a  rank  equivalent  to  onr  ensign  or  cornet,  is  1,300  fcssr 
per  annum,  in  the  loot  regiments,  and  1,725  franca  in  tht  a 
valr\.     Thbi  is  about  the  salarv  of  a  secondar\  merchant  sje- 
niiir  iIitL.' 

Si-f  %1ii.iifl  cir  1 1  L<';;i«'3tif*B  Mi!:'ai.. 


CAVAt.RY.  —  Cipb<iB(. 


MII.ITARV  W»lrNlSTR\TlnN  S7l     ' 

Tbe  pay  of  al)  l)ie  olhor  (superior  ofTicers  is  in  the  same  pro- 
toriion,  as  that  of  llie  siib-lieuti'iiant.  A  colonel  has  0,250  rrntiirji 
Kf  annum  in  ihv  iafantry,  and  0,875  in  ihe  cavalry.  A  lieu- 
enaut-cotonel  5,275  in  the  infantry,  and  5,875  in  the  cavalry 
V  chef'de-batailldfi  or  d'esradron  4,500  in  ihr  inranlry,  5,0(>0 
in  ibe  tavalry. 

i.\t-\MRv,-rni,i,»,i.    \  I'',''"'*'  ^^!!!;''*"" 

^.  I  :tinl  clou,  1,650 

;    lilcliut,    8,750 

)  anil<'laM,3,4&0 

p  '•'— •  i  ;it:ii,;s 

~  A  marshal  of  France  bas  40,000  francs;  a  lieiil<^nnnt-genera], 
if comoianding;, 40,000 rrs.;irnot,  1 5,000 in  peace, and  18,760 
in  war;  a  mamrhal-Jr.cjiinp  hns  l(t,000  francs  in  peace,  and 
12.500  in  war. 

It  is  to  be  romemhered  that  conirnisiiious  are  nul  purchased, 
■nd  that,  therefore,  tbe  pay,  such  as  it  is,  which  the  otHccr  re- 
eeives,  is  wholly  reward  for  his  servicen,  and  not  interest  for 
bis  money.  As  to  tlie  soldier,  his  cost  lo  the  state  cannot  per- 
haps he  exactly  calculated,  because  his  arms,  accoutrements,  hia 
barrack -room,  the  principal  part  of  hts  clothing,  arc  furntshed 
by  the  public  magazines  and  manufactories ;  but  his  daily  allow- 
ance will  give  an  adequate  idea,  in  other  respects,  of  bis  situa- 
tion.' It  amounts,  on  an  average,  to  48  centimes,  4]id  a  day. 
From  this  pillance  10  centimes,  one  penny,  arc  withheld  nit  a 
provision  for  the  linen  and  stockings  he  may  require,  and  for 
tbe  small  articles  necessary  to  bis  dress  and  cleaoliDcss;  30  cen- 
times, three  pence,  are  kept  for  his  food,  and  he  is  supplied 
with  one  pound  and  a  half  of  tolerable  bread  in  addition ;  8  cen- 
times, about  three  farlhings,  are  given  lo  him  for  pocket  money. 
Such  is  the  stale  of  the  French  soldier.f 

l(  will  he  easily  believed,  that  with  retourees  apparently  su 

•  Noarrau  <luiile  Jn  .S«Bi>-OHiG»ia.— <N«w  Riiitie  for  awfCQWMmtmti 
oBccn.) 

f  Tbr  tw<i  nmli  rninpinira  ncoiie  m  hiiirp«nnf  (&  ceDI)  k  il*j  moK ;  ud, 

<t  w  liB'i'  'rrii.  Omv-  ri'-riiKigio);  al'trt  B  jnn  MFvirr,  8  ccnn.  im>T<i 
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inadeqiiale,  it  woul«l  be  impossible  for  him  to  exiit  bat 
a  system  of  tbe  most  rigid  economy.  For  this  piirppgc^  a 
altero  officer  is  charged  in  each  company  with  ibe 
tlie  sura  appropriated  for  food,  and  is  in  fact  the  su 
ot  the  mess,  for  it  is  by  mesninff  the  food  that  a  sum  •• 
is  rendered  sufficient  for  the  purpose.  This  ofBoer  pqi 
himself  at  market  the  articles  necessary ;  some  soldiers  are  mt- 
tamorphosed  into  cooks,  and  the  dinner  is  divided  into  small  ta 
dishes,  and  distributed  fairly  to  each  soldier  in  the  oompuv 
The  soldier  has  two  meals  a  day,  one  at  ten  o'  clock,  and  ibr 
other  at  five.  The  first  is  composed  of  soup,  and  a  quartfr  l^ 
a  pound  of  boiled  beef;  the  second  of  a  small  portion  of  \Kf 
tables,  generally  of  potatoes  or  beans,  with  a  quarter  of  a  pouJ 
of  mutton  or  veal.  The  only  drink  given  is  \i-ater;  misr. 
brandy,  or  other  hpirits  are  only  distributed,  and  then,  in  %vn 
small  proportions,  on  the  occasion  of  public  rejoirinics,  or  oo  i 
visit  of  the  general.' 

Pensions. — As  some  atonement  for  the  exiguity  of  hi>  piv 
the  soldier  has  the  prospective  of  a  pension. 

In  time  of  peace  this  is  earned  by  thirty  years;  in  time  of  «r 
bv  iifteen  vears'  service. f 

Iksides  this,  the  orphans  and  widows  of  those  who  lui\e  pe- 
rished in  battle^  receive  a  portion  Cabout  one-foHrtli  of  iW 
|>onsion  that  their  husbands  or  fathers  would  have  been  fs 

'  Wlif  n  the  Mltlier  in  in  the  rolonieg  z  n\'^^]^t  iliff'-rcnre  in  thr  arraac'v**^ 
lAeM  |iUr«.  lie  hnK  I  lb.  U-;  oz.  of  birad.  uitli  *-)  n/..  nt  lail  fir  (mk  tirrL  ^ 
7  oz.  of  pork  daily.  When  on  the  war  eMalilisiiuirnt,  I  uz.  nf  rirr,  t^  i*A  m 
|t:i!(.  HDil  half  an  ounce  of  salt.  Instead  iff  pavinf;  UO  rrnlii.  for  hii  ■■  mm. 
he  payn  only  ttt  in  tbe  rnlonlea.  and  14  on  tbe  war  entabliahnieBL 

.Soldiem  of  giMxl  conduct  are  Monieiimea  allowed  to  abient  tkenuvlie*  irm 
rr^imental  dnticii.  and  work  on  their  own  account  in  the  towns  wb«-rr  Ur 
iirr  quartered.    They  pay,  in  thin  rase,  Ave  rentinieN  per  day  tn  tbe  tarm.  •»* 
MIX  franca  a  month  In  the  anldier  who  dues  tbeir  daty,  and  cleans  ibt 
riiey  roust  aim  pay  for  their  linen,  etc.  unless  tbrir  Mock  be  coaplcir. 

;  Two  years  in  the  colonies  are  counted  as  three  y'ars. 

*  There  is  kImi  for  the  ofiicerN  uhat  in  rnllrd  "Traitemrnt  ii^  r^ti 
.  hiilf  pay  allowannv^  in  which  he  is  in  a  middle  state,  lirlwren  \nit^  ii  :> 
Mrni>  and  nut  ol  ii.  l'hii»e  Mhi»  hav^sened  iti  leara  niay  rerriiv  (bu  ps«  w 
irn,  willmiit  hriii^  i  .il|i  il  ii|>iiti  tit  rt'-rntrr  ihi*  x-r^iie  ;  thi>*ke  whu  bair  mi  t'sf^ 
li>r  thru  .  rii  .,  •  ii  .      'I  In-  jliouiiiirt   fur  :%  rfilmirl  is  l.'ilH)  frs. ;  for   a   »aL:^i 
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MbeI  to  for  reliremeot,  whatever  may  bave  been  ibe  period  of 
hair  wrvioe,  ia  tlie  rank  Itiey  held.  The  widows  and  children 
■f  pennODers  are  also  paid  according  to  the  samt;  regulation; 
UM  the  pen^oQ  to  a  soldier's  wife  cannot  be  less  than  100  fra. 
Tbfl  pensions  of  course  vary  according  to  rank,  and  the  fol- 
g  tabit  will  ejdiibit  their  rates  and  proportions. 


OOVtRHMIMT. 
or  HALF-PAY  JLlXOWANCBS,  i 
lifOOItPINO  To  RaSK  aSD  COBPg. 


I   LituMant  general. 


/  Colonel. 
[    L)w1«ii«ni 
1    Chief  or  tx 


Millurj  Inteodancc.     - 
ComnuDdanU  of  To  vni. 


Colonel. 

L)m1«ii«nlcf)l<iDel. 
tMlUllon, 
OpUin. 
Lirulenint,        .      . 
Suli'llculciiaD>. 
MlllUri  lolendtnl. 
Sub-lni«iiiUnl. 
Colonel.       .     ' 
ChlerottwIUIioD.   . 

l.lvuteiunl-       .     - 


AuiitBDt  (urgcofi. 
Culonel. 

Chief  ur  iquidniD, 
CapUln.       .      .      . 
Lieulcoant.        .     . 
IJiiaKer- router. 
Krlgadier.    . 
tlendanne.        .     . 


Intanlrr  of  the  Line, 

l.ifthl  Intaotqr. 

Vclrran    N(.n-ciiniiul»-\   Adjulaol 


I  .iPuteMBi-«olone1 . 
Cbier  of  btiUlloD. 
Capiiin. 


iloned  officer. 
I  Serjeanl-niajor. 

C'orpmall.    . 
k  Soldien.  .      . 

'  Colonel.       .     .     . 

LteutrDaDMaloDcl. 
.    Chief  of  tquadTon, 

j  CapUln.       .      .      . 
I  Uriiirnani- 
1  Sub-Ueutenanl 


I  tlradqi 

'  Quarlrr-iMMFr. 

BrlKMlIrr 
.   Soldlm 


l.tHW 
>.4M 


<ct*  (provided  igaiiul  by  tL* 
niUnrr  cod>)> 


I.  UetcrtioQ  lo  tbe  ei 


IT  ia  l*c«  or  the 


1.  —  10  foKign  couDtriet.  . 

I.  —  to  tiie  inltrior  bj  dun^  of  i 

^.  —  to  ihe  interior  with  iron  and  uniGinn. 

S.  —  tolbainteruT.tioUinglj.balttiihalhm. 

ti.  —  lo  tbe  interiar  iingly 

Total  ofdeMTtioD.     .     , 

7 .  onencd  daMed  under  the  heaih  of  tf«uoD, 

ipie*,  and  penuading  aco  id  doert. 

S.  —  uodrr  the  head  d(  inuibordiuatiaQ.     . 

9-  —  nodrr  Ihe  head  of  tbefti,  breach  of  Iniil, 

diihoiieatT  and  bribery 

lu.  Offeocet  other  Ihaa  ibote  abate  ipecified. 


Commoa  ofTenee*  (prorided  againU  bi|  the 


1 1.  Rapt*,  aod  oDeDcc*  againil  aaorali  .     . 
1 4 .  ( :anuBOD  otienns,  oilier  than  tboK  abon 
■pctilied.     .  


I      f    -=l 


iV^^'j 
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DISCIPLINE. 

e  now  come  to  the  disciplioe  of  tbe  French  army. 

MiNiSTitATioM  OF  A  Hkgimekt. — Thc  admiDtstrBtioD  of  each 
eBtisconfidedtoacauDcil,  composed  of  the  colonel,  a  chfj' 
irffM  or  tie  b(ifni//on,  a  major,  a  captain,  and  the  offioer 
iilaiKnt.'  All  these  officers  are  convoked  by  the  colo- 
ind  deliberate,  Id  common,  on  snch  mailers  as  are  con- 
i  wilh  the  admiDislration  of  the  n^iment,  excepting  of 
e  those  which  belong  to  the  sovereign  autharity  of  the 
d,  to  whom  the  times  of  exercise,  the  rewards,  pnnrsh- 
1,  end  the  general  power  over  the  troops  is  reserved.  An 
iDt,  however,  is  rendered  by  him  once  a  week  to  the  ma- 
tt tie  camp  of  all  matters  regarding  his  regiment.  He 
qmnds  also  with  the  minister  of  war,  who,  in  very  extra- 
Ary  circumstances,  commnnicales  his  Instructions  directly 
igfa  him.  Without  orders,  however,  he  can  do  nothing 
portance,  forming  merely  a  link  in  the  sj-slem,  which  pass- 
hrough  tbe  general  and  the  intcndani,  centres  at  last  in 
var  department. 

rNTSBMBNTS. — In  every  country,  but  in  France  particultiriy, 
iry  lej^islation  must  he  severe.  The  primifila  of  equsltty 
fa  have  circulated  among  all  classes,  oppose  snd  weaketi 
principles  of  military  obedience.  The  military  oode,  there- 
is  necessarily  more  terrible  in  its  proviaioai  waA  pidltfb- 
s  than  tbe  civil  code.  Twenty-two  eases  tre  nude  pa- 
ible  with  death.  Revolt,  ingnbordination,  a  Mow  frOtt 
iferior  to  a  superior  are  certain  to  be  followed  by  Aat 
ihmenl.  Theft,  which,  by  the  ordinary  law,  is  punished 
mprisonment,  and  sometimes  by  solitary  tiOitBMntimit, 
rdingtothe  military  law,  subjects  the  offlnider  ttr  t&fi'^- 
Every  enactment  is  in  tbe  same  proportion:— iti  iMJJtJf 
.f  an  army  composed  of  388,408  men,  6,868 *-— *'^-^'^ 
ir  justice  (proportion  to  tbe  total,  I  in  70). 

'  W'hn  iRcDtli  to  tfae  dreu,  tU. 
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Of  this  6,858, — 14  were  sent  before  th^  ordinary  lrilNUHti» 
from  the  incompetence  of  the  C!ouncU  of  War — 2^817  wen 
acquitted — 4,627  were  condemned,  03  to  death — 391  tobri 
labour— ISO  to  seclusion— 308  to  Aeboulei* — 1,149  toh- 
bour  on  the  public  works — 2,556  to  impiisonment. 

It  is  to  be  observed  that  1,555  were  tried  io  the  aamenoiik 
as  their  offence — 2,267  in  two  months  after  their  offeaee,  ad 
3, HI  subsequently  to  that  period. — 24,064  witneflMi  vm 
heard,  and  the  expenses  of  the  proceedings  were  156,217  fr. 

The  sentences  pronounced  were  not  all  executed. — Oftk 
4,627  condemned,  496  obtained  an  entire  pardoo;  656  aM» 
mutation  of  sentence;  and  13  capital  sentencea  were  akeepa 
into  execution. 

From  the  report  of  the  minister  of  war  we  learn  a  voyci- 
rious  fact,  viz.  that  of  the  6,858  persona  tried,  2^06  vcn 
volunteers,  and  2,359  substitutes  for  those  who  had  eoroU; 
and  but  1,693  persons  entering  by  conscription,  thosgk  Ik 
great  bulk  of  the  army  is  composed  of  these.  It  also  sfpcai 
that  in  the  persons  tried  and  condemned,  there  were  out  of  I* 
soldiers, — 7  volunteers, — 6  substitutes, — and  4  conscripCSi 

This  sufficiently  shows  the  great  superiority  of  the  eonfoifft 
over  the  other  two  classes  of  soldiers. 

There  was  but  one  of  the  scholars  from  the  military  scbooh 
tried,  and  he  was  acquitted ;  and  from  the  gendarmerie,  a 
force  of  15,514  men,  but  15  were  brought  to  trial.  Tvo  bm 
important  to  France — as  well  in  respect  to  the  discipline  of  kr 
troops  as  the  security  of  her  citizens. 

The  officers  of  rank  brought  to  trial,  offering  a  total  of  16,H! 
—  15.  Of  the  sub-officers,  of  a  total  of  20,524 — 176.  0 
the  corporals,  &c.  26,012—216. 

The  annexed  tables  give  these  and  other  particulars. 

Mode  of  procedure. — In  every  division,  there  are  establiskK| 
two  permanent  councils  of  war,  and  one  council  of  revittos- 
which  is  to  the  military  courts  what  the  **  cour  de  cassabos 
(court  of  cassation)  is  to  the  civil. 

The  permanent  councils  are  formed  from  every  ranL,as^ 

To  dra^  tbe  ftliot 
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•sHtain  «  colonel  who  presides,  a  ctier-de-balaillon,  two  cap- 
tains, one  lieulenanl,  one  sub-lJeutcnant,  and  one  non-commis- 
sioned officer. 

The  council  of  revision  consisis  of  five  members :  one  gene- 
ral officer  who  presides,  one  colonel,  one  cher-de-balalllon  or 
d^escadron,  and  two  captains.' 

The  mode  of  proceeding  is  as  follows:  directly  a  person, 
subject  (o  military  law,  is  accused  of  an  offence,  bis  command- 
iag  officer  arrests  Lim,  and  institutes  an  en()uiry  into  his  con- 
duct. Then,  if  against  the  person  accused  ibere  appears  a 
lair  probability  of  guilt,  be,  (the  commanding  officer)  convokes 
the  permanent  council  in  Li^  division — and  before  lliiacounci^ 
the  offender  is  brought. 

The  tribunal  Itears  the  accusation,  the  witnesses  on  both 
sides,  the  defence,  and  then  pronounces  sentence.  If  three  out 
of  seven  membei's  declare  the  accused  innocent,  he  ia  at  once 
diachai^d — if  live  pronounce  htm  guilty,  the  commissary  of  the 
King  demands  the  application  of  the  law  against  him. 

The  president  reads  the  law,  and  again,  if  live  determine  on 
the  same  punishment,  that  one  is  adopted;  if  not,  the  opinion 
in  favour  of  the  mildest  sentence  is  the  one  acted  upon. 

The  criminal  is  then  told  the  residt  of  his  trial,  and  twenty- 
four  houi-s  allowed  him  for  demanding  his  case  to  be  brought 
before  a  council  of  revision. 

The  council  of  revision  can  annul  the  sentence  : —  1 .  When 
the  permanent  council  of  war  has  not  been  formed  in  a  legal 
manner. — 2.  When  it  shall  have  passed  beyond  its  00Dp^• 
tence,  either  in  respect  to  the  criminal,  or  (he  laws. — S.  Wbea 
it  shall  have  declared  itself  incompetent  in  the  case. — 4.  Whea 
(he  trial  has  not  been  conducted  properly. — 5.  When  (he  pu- 
nishment adjudged  is  not  a  legal  one. 

Within  twenty-four  hours  after  the  dedston  of  the  perma^ 
nenl  court.  If  (he  case  be  not  adjourned  (o  the  eourt  of  revir 
sion — and  immediately  after  the  jui^meat  of  the  court  of  re- 

*  For  ceaersla-ld-clief  or  of  diTnloo,  for  coIiimU,  Bajan,Hld  cbeMt-Mail. 
loD  or  d'escadron,  u  well  u  for  pemiaeBl  ■ilitarj  intrndmb,  mad  lab-iatWi 
danli.  Ihe  councils  of  war  tn  nUtn  difersBtlf  coapoMd.  !■  b«««f  J  towai^ 
in  drpartiDpnta  in  a  Ktate  of  tjoalde  nr  ciiil  »ar,  oMUMill  m  fanMd  «■  dik 
lainc  princi|ilt  ofthe  brd  mftttriall  that  cu  In  fiMad. 
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vision,  »f  it  be — the  eriminal,  if  senteaeed  to  be  pat  io  iraM, 
or  to  be  sent  to  the  galleys,  or  to  prooeed  to  a  compagwk  ie 
discipline^*  or  to  a  military  penitentiary,-]*  is  esaortod  hj  Ai 
gendarmes  to  bis  destination.  Should  he  be 
death,  he  is  taken  back  to  his  regiraant,  aed  thera* 
a  pard6n  or  reprieve  be  anticipated,  shot  forlkwith.^ 

I  believe  great  severity  is  required  in  the  Freaeb  auKny 
code;  it  has,  however,  been  considered  anoaoaaaarilj 
and  whatever  might  be  required  in  time  of  war*  it 
possible  to  many  military  men  in  Fraooe,  to  do  wilhont  At 
punishment  of  death  in  time  of  peace,  except  in  caaea  of  BHuda, 
or  perhaps  treason.  Acta  of  mere  insubordination  are  lardf 
the  result  of  calculation  or  deliberation  baforehasd.  Ykfj 
result  in  most  cases  from  some  momentary  elEorvaaeaBoa;ail 
then  the  punishment  of  death,  or  any  other  penalty,  i 
thought  of  or  cared  for  by  the  e&citad  soldier.  $ 

*  There  ure  aboiit  S,000  nea  in  what  are  calM  tiia  ciwpaniaa  wt 
— to  which  aoldiera  maiming  themaelvet  to  preveat  aeiTiii|r,  «r  oC  a 
ditpoflitioD,  are  sent.  In  these  companies,  which  are  alwaya  ia  fortified  iMk 
besides  the  ordinary  military  duties,  the  soldiers  are  employed  in  works  if  6v 
tification,  where  the  latter  is  in  general  very  seTere. 

f  Tiie  military  penitentiaries  are  recent  and  ezperin 
which  soldiers,  whom  there  may  be  the  hope  of  reclaiming^,  are  eent  to  i 
of  to  the  galleys.  Here  the  prisoners  are  employed  in  different  oaelailniK 
reoeiye  the  elements  of  instruction,  and  have  a  carefbl  AtleBtiaB  paid  Is  ttv 
comparative  conduct. 

^  There  are,  besides  the  great  military  tribonals  that  I  have  dBecriWy  tn 
for  the  officers,  and  one  for  the  soldiers  of  a  secondary  deacriptioB. 

Those  for  the  officers  are  called  rvnseih  ttenqm^t  (covBcib  of  iofB^h 
and  those  for  the  soldiers  cotueiU  de  dUcipUtm  (coonoiU  of  diooipliao.) 

The  conseiis  etenqwie  are  divided  into  congeiU  dt  divisi 
vision),  and  conseiis  de  retjiment  (regimental  conncUs). 

The  first  concerns  all  officers  in  a  division  as  high  as  the  rook  of 
the  second  the  inferior  officers  of  a  regiment. 

These  councils  take  cognizance  of  such  offences  as  beooao  rniirinMtjy 
to  disturb  the  good  order  of  the  array,  though  they  do  not  oabject  the 
to  the  military  code.     And  they  can  punish  by  suspenaion  of  rmok  or 
ment 

The  ronseil  de  discipiit^  (council  of  disciplino),  is  tar  eioiiooa  if  ^ 
same  description,  and  may  send  a  soldier  to  the  ewmpagnim  dt  dure^imt  ^^ 
cipline  company). 

§  It  may  be  here  worth  observing,  that  in  the  nmm  yoor  wUck  I  bavs  hA 
speaking  of  in  France,  as  giving  the  result  upon  ttS,000  iMn,  of  ejUB  c« 
mittals  on  serious  offences,  there  were  within  oar  Ibree  in  Irolnad  and  0^ 
Britoin,  (about  50,U0O  men.)  M^O  soldiers  in  gaol,  while  SIO 
ments  took  place  in  the  same  vear. 
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If  some  offeaoes,  bowever,  are  puniibed  lo  lererety  in  the 
French  army,  others  receive  a  mild  ao4  honooraUe  ehaefiee 
meat,  directed  especially  at  the  mind  of  the  ipUlier  and  that 
sentiment  which  is  the  basis  of  his  serviee* 

These  smaller  punishments  are  the  corvicj  (excessive  la* 
hour)  a  consipne  an  quariier  (confinement  to  his  quarter) 
— la  salh  ek  police  (imprisonmeDt) — the  eaekoi  (dnngeon) 
— and  interdiction  to  carry  his  sabre  out  of  the  ranks.  Hie 
email  faults  or  negligences  are  all  punished  by  the  corvSe^  or 
by  confinement  to  quarters.  The  carvie  is  work  imposed  on 
the  soldier,  who  is  obliged,  when  not  on  duty,  to  devote  him^ 
self  to  it,  and  is  generally  both  of  a  tiresome  apd  latigning 
description.  He  is  made  to  bring  the  soup  into  town  for  hi^ 
comrades  on  guard ;  to  carry  forage,  and  do  any  other  me* 
Dial  offices  required.  The  punisbment  of  confinement  to  hia 
quarters,  in  addition  to  his  being  interdicted  from  leaving  \m 
barracks,  subjects  him  also  lo  those  portions  of  tbepunishmenit 
I  have  just  described,  whwh  can  be  performed  in  quarters. 
He  is  besides  placed  in  a  corps  which  is  designated  the  pe^ 
loion  de  punition^  which  peloian  is  commanded  by  a  no** 
commissioned  officer  equally  confined;  and  here  the  sergeant 
and  soldier,  if  they  do  not  pay  the  same  attention  to  their  duly 
as  in  ordinary  exercise,  are  subjected  to  a  continuation  of  their 
punisbment.  Sometimes  the  nature  of  the  offence  will  be 
printed  in  large  letters,  and  the  soldier  made  to  appear  with 
it  on  bis  jacket  turned  inside  out;  a  punishment  sufficiently 
humiliating  to  him,  especially  when  the  exercise  which  he  is 
obliged  to  go  through  is  performed  in  some  public  place  out 
of  the  barracks. 

La  mile  de  police  includes  the  above  punishments;  but  the 
culprit,  in  addition,  is  deprived  of  his  room  and  bed,  and  obliged 
to  sleep  on  bare  plank — his  duty  and  exercise  continuing  as  be- 
fore. The  prison  only  differs  from  the  nalle  de  poHce,  in 
this,  that  the  offender  is  immediately  locked  up  when  be  has 
performed  either  his  military  service,  or  the  degrading  duties 
of  the  other  punishments.  Le  ctichoi  is  dose  imprisonment 
The  prohibition  to  carry  his  side-arms  when  off  duty,  another 
punishment  which  I  have  mentioned,  attacks  the  anMur-prapre 
of  the  French  soldier,  and  is  invariably  found  lo  be  equally  se- 
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vere  and  effective.  In  order,  indeed,  to  give  it  the 
of  great  degradation,  the  colonel  kaa  only  the  power  of  i 
dieting  the  soldier  from  carrying  his  side-amu  for  the  spaee  if 
sixty  days;  it  requires  the  general  of  the  diviuoD  to  fnlm^ 
that  term. 

Every  superior  has  the  right  to  punish  hit  inferior  far  Mf 
fault  he  may  be  guilty  of.  But  the  law  provides  and  spedia 
the  amount  of  the  punishment,  which  tHinmoi  be  escftdrf. 
From  the  corporal,  who  can  inflict  four  days*  eonfiaemsil  H 
the  barracks,  or  two  days  to  the  aalle  de  police^  up  to  ike  «* 
lonel,  who  can  sentence  to  a  month^s  conflnenneni  to  the  hr 
racks,  and  fifteen  days  to  the  cachoi ;  the  different  pown  i 
the  various  ranks  of  officers,  in  everything  eonoeming 
punishments,  are  explained  and  determined  by  military 
tions ;  at  the  same  time  the  colonel  has,  of  course,  the 
to  augment  or  diminish  the  punishment,  or  to  pardon. ih 
offence  if  he  thinks  proper.  He  is  entitled  alM>  to  puniik  ih 
superior  officer  who  has  exceeded  or  abused  his  autherilj  s 
inflicting  an  extravagant  or  unmerited  punishoieiit  on  hif  ■- 
ferior. 

The  fauhs  of  the  most  frequent  occurrence  are  gieaiJ? 
the  lightest,  and  are  punished  as  soon  as  committed,  la 
even  when  any  of  these  trifling  delinquencies  are  freqaod) 
repeated  by  the  same  individual,  and  when  any  speciaK' 
incorrigibility  is  exhibited,  the  punishment  very  properij  \t 
comes  more  severe.  A  non-commissioned  oflBcer,  or  oorponL 
or  soldier  of  the  first  class,  is  degraded.  This 
which  affects  the  future  prospects  of  the  offender,  is, 
considered  an  exceedingly  severe  one,  and  but  rardy  iolliclii 
except  when  all  other  means  of  correction  have  been  trii' 
and  failed.  The  degradation  is  inflicted  in  the  French  «f 
in  presence  of  the  regiment  on  parade. 

Punishment  of  Officers. — The  severer  punishments  of  the* 
ficers  are  regulated,  of  course,  by  the  ordinary  provisions  of  ib 
military  code  :  the  minor  punishments  to  which  they  are  s^ 
jpctO(],  aro,  simple  arrests,  reprimand,  close  arrests,  impntft- 
mcnt.  The  simple  arrests  oblige  the  officer  to  confine  V^ 
self  to  his  chamber,  without  authority  to  leave  iU  bnteks 
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called  to  perform  his  military  duty,  from  which  it  would  ap- 
pear that  he  is  not  even  provisionally  suspended.  The  r^iri- 
mand,  which  must  proceed  from  the  colonel,  or  officer  in  com- 
mand of  the  regiment,  is  given  to  the  officer  in  presence  of  ono 
or  more  of  his  brother  officers.  Close  arrenf  does  not  permit 
ibe  officer  tt>  leave  bis  room  under  any  pretest,  nor  receive  any 
person  there,  bul  under  express  authorization  of  his  command- 
ing officer.  A  seutiuel  is  generally  placed  at  his  door,  and  an 
inferior  officer  is  sent  to  demand  and  lake  away  his  sword. 
Confinement  in  prii»m,  is  only  resorted  to  in  very  serious 
cases.  The  colonel  can  sentence  an  officer  to  fifteen  days; — 
the  lieutenaut-geDeral  or  the  mtoisler  at  war  can  only  exceed 
that  period. 

One  peculiarity  which  I  may  notice  is,  that  il  is  the  duly  of 
the  officer  punished,  when  that  punishment  has  been  uuder- 
gone,  to  make  a  formal  visit  to  the  colonel  ov  commandant  by 
whose  orders  it  was  inflicted.  He  must  be  accompanied  by  an 
officer  of  his  own  rank,  and  by  another  of  a  superior  grade, 
and  the  visit  must  be  gone  through  with  all  the  established 
forms  of  politeness.  It  will  not  do  to  leave  a  card  at  the 
colonel's  door;  the  colonel  takes  care  to  inform  the  punished 
officer  of  the  day  and  ihe  hour  on  which  he  will  have  the 
honour  of  receiving  him. 

The  military  ordonnance,  which  prescribes  these  details,  has 
had  in  view  the  wish  to  re-esfahtish,  by  the  visit,  Ihe  good 
understanding  which  it  supposes  the  punishment  of  the  officer 
may  have  broken ;  this  may  be  a  reasonable  supposition,  per- 
haps, where  the  fault  and  llie  punishment  have  been  both 
trifling,  or  where  the  officer  is  conscious  of  his  error  and  is 
glad  of  Ihe  opportunity  to  redeem  it.  Itut  it  too  often  happens 
that  this  formal  visit  renders  more  itivcterale  the  private  feel- 
ings of  haired  that  may  have  existed  before.  When  an  officer 
conceives  that  he  has  been  unjustly  treated,  or  punished  with 
unnecessary  severity,  such  a  visit,  it  may  easily  be  imagined, 
can  only  be  regarded  by  him  as  an  addition  to  the  treatment 
he  complains  of;  and  be  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  use 
such  language,  or  lo  conduct  himself  so  guardedly,  as  lo 
fulfil  the  praiseworthy  object  for  which  Ihe  visit  was  ordered. 
It  happens,  therefore,   but  too  fretiuently,    that  in  place  of 
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friendship  being  renewed,  and  peaee  restored  among  the 
ties,  a  new  and  more  implacable  enmity  eommeaoeav  fiadl} 
terminated  by  the  death  of  one  or  other  of  the  partiM.* 


Habits,  &c. — Exercise  of  the  person,  raoing,  Jandeg, 
manship,  and  all  the  exercises  which  are  calculated  to 
the  constitution,  and  to  develop  address  and  agilifey,  and 
on  horseback,  are  encouraged  among  the  troops, 
have  been  established  for  this  purpose  in  the  principal 
where  a  master  in  each  of  these  different  sorts  of  exerciaediwdi 
the  young  soldiers.  In  fine  weather  they  are  oocupied  daily  a 
learning  to  swira,  and  in  the  exercise  of  swimming,  as  weO  na 
swimming  their  horses  across  a  river  or  a  pond  of  hiITmiI 
depth.  It  is  especially  in  the  art  of  fencing  that  the  ioUm 
are  taught  to  excel.  To  be  a  good  fencer  is  eonsiderri  i 
great  honour  in  the  French  army.  Care  is  taken  to  give  graS 
solemnity  to  the  competitions  among  the  good  swordsnea,  is 
as  to  preserve  the  taste  for  this  sort  of  exercise.  It  is  easy  lo 
suppose  that  the  practice  of  this  art  renders  quarrels  of  w 
frequent  occurrence — nothing,  in  fact,  is  more  oommoa  ika 
duelling  among  the  soldiers.  It  might  be  in  vain  to  oppoie 
this  propensity,  but  the  chiefs  of  the  corps  seem  rather  to  m- 
courage  it  than  otherwise,  for,  although  they  punish  the  ofea- 
der  with  lifteen  days'  imprisonment,  if  he  accept  a  fhillnsp. 
they  are  the  first  to  testify  their  contempt,  and  endeavonr  k} 
all  means  in  their  power  to  expel  him  the  army,  if  he^ 
cline  one. 

The  life  of  the  soldier  in  some  measure  resemUes  thalef  < 
monk.  He  passes  as  much  time  in  the  barrack  as  the 
does  in  the  monastery.  He  has  no  connexion  with  tlM 
rior  of  a  city.  Scarcely  has  he  time  to  make  a  slight  » 
quaintance  in  the  place  where  he  is  io  garrison,  befiMt  b 
receives  orders  to  nuirch  to  another  quarter,  where  be  is  0 
utter  stranger.  The  change  of  garrisons  takes  place  vei^  iit* 
quently,  and  it  would  seem  as  if  the  government  adopted  ik 
plan  for  the  purpose  of  isolating  more  and  more  the  soldiir- 
and  preventing  his  forming  too  close  a  relationship  with  ik 

In  floiiie  r  ahes,  indped,  wlion*  this  vinit   is  rnniiider^d  too  painfal  Ur  ^ 
(ee\\nf;n  of  the  ofKrer  lorrrtl  to  miikr  it,  it  w  ilispeated  wilh. 
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people.     The  very  lies  which  bind  him  lo  his  ramily  are  at- 
tempted to  be  broken,  for  he  is  ooly  perniitteil  under  the  most 
prassiDg  circumstances  to  visit  bis  reUlioos;  and  lo  many  is 
alnuMt  pi'ohibited  him.    The  officer,  it  is  true,  may  mnrry,  but 
only  on  the  auihorizalion  of  the  minister  of  war,  who  never 
consents   but  in  cases  where  the  pecniiiurii  inleresfg  of  the 
1     Affioer  are  to  be  benffUled.    The  colonel  uf  a  regiment  has 
I     alio  the  power  of  granting  permission  to  ihe  non-commissionod 
I     officers,  and  eveo  lo  the  soldiers  under  him  lo  marry;  but  it  ii 
,    only  under  very  peculiar  circitmslanoea  that  this  favour  is  (J- 
^    lowed ;  it  occurs,  therefore,  but  very  rarely ;  and  in  faci,  is  aU 
^    most  entirely  confined  to  ihe  soldiers  who  wish  to  marry  some 
^    wonun  who  may  be  useful  lo  the  regimenl  as  caiilhiivre  or 
washer- Woman. ' 

But  while  every  endeavour  is  made  to  break  the  links  which 
connect  the  soldier  wilh  the  mass  of  the  people,  every  incite- 
ment and  eucouragemenl  to  maintain  Cfuprit  tin  ct/rpi  is  given. 
The  men  of  the  same  company,  or  iroop,  live  logelher;  they 
■re  expected  to  support  and  defend  each  other  mutually,  and 
the  chief  iiubaliera  of  the  party  is  instructed  lo  keep  up  this 
•enlimeni  of  fraternity,  by  punishment,  as  well  as  by  recom- 
pense. If  one  man  conduct  himself  badly,  it  often  happens 
that  all  his  party  come  in  for  a  sbare  of  his  punishment,  u  if 
the  whole  company  were  conudered  reaponaible  for  the  conduct 
of  any  one  of  its  members.  If,  on  the  conlrnry,  ihc  man 
acquire  merited  praise,  either  from  some  act  of  public  service 
or  private  conduct,  the  company  afain  comes  in  for  a  share  of 
the  eulogy  to  the  individual,  and  is  recompensed  in  a  body, 
by  some  small  favours,  a>  an  exemption  from  rull-call  and  tbi; 
like. 

What  I  have  said  of  the  company  appliea  equally  to  the  bat- 
talion, lo  the  regiment,  and  to'tbe  brigade.  It  not  unfrequently 
happens,  when  there  ia  an  unusual  UHmblage  of  troops,  ibat 
some  quarrel  may  sprii^  up  between  two  regiments,  and  it  is 
then  observed  that  other  raiments  lake  part  on  one  side  or  the 

•  Tbete  rFgulalioiii,  il  i«  lo  ba  obMrrad,  u«  Mt  M  WTere  u  tkcj  mu, 
wilh  our  nwD  DiiUtsry  h&biU,  •!  firti  ftpiwar,  becKiM  the  addier  pMm  aarHj 
thmngh  llie  anij  in  truailion,  mnd  ud  in  a  tkati  tiae  retan  t»  tke  afccdaM 
•nd  lulbili  of  >  citiliaB. 
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other,  as  they  seem  to  be  connected  with  t  dialc 

in  respect  to  their  similarity  of  military  i       ip      b.    1 
her  seeing  a  singular  quarrel  of  this  description,  which 
ended  in  a  general  battle  between  the  infantry  aad  c 
Versailles. 


Promotion. — We  are  now  come  to  the  distinguidiiagi 
of  the  French  army,  the  principle  of  which,  in  fact, 
and  remedies  the  various  parts  of  the  system  we  have 
sidering. 

The  small  pay,  the  severe  discipline  of  the  French 
must  have  struck  us  on  the  one  side;  theoonatnnt  appeals  lab 
honour  and  his  love  for  his  profession,  mustalao  have  stnidk  v 
on  the  other.  What  makes  this  severe  discipline  aad  amaB  fm 
supportable?  From  what  cause  docs  the  military  pride  wU 
characterizes  him  proceed  ? 

It  is  his  method  of  promotion.  The  man  who  enters  at  bm 
pence  halfpenny  a  day  in  the  ranks,  may  beoonie,  nay,  has  b 
come,  one  of  the  highest  persons  in  the  state.  ^  The  soUv 
carries  in  his  ffiberfw^'^  (cartouch  box,)  said  Napoieoa,  **  ik 
baton  of  a  marshal  of  France.^* 

During  (he  empire,  the  battle  quickly  cleared  the  intcff«^ 
diate  spaces  between  subaltern  and  superior  ranks.  The  iti- 
toration,  desirous  of  encouraging  the  young  nohility  toaiak 
would  gladly  have  given  the  same  celerity  to  favour  that  W 
attended  upon  peril ;  here,  however,  the  nation  inlerposel. 

In  1 810  a  law  was  ptissed  regulating  promotion;  and  thisbs- 
anxious  only  to  fetter  the  court,  cramped  and  depressed  tk 
military  ardour,  >\hicli  the  natural  spirit  of  the  people  and  thar 
long  train  of  con(|Ui*sts  had  tended,  of  late  more  especially,  v 
develop.  I)y  (hi^  law,  no  person  could  pass  from 
another  without  four  years  ser\*icc  in  the  preceding 
the  greatest  favourite  could  obtain  the  rank  of  colonel 
eighteen  years  had  been  passed  in  climbing  the  long  ladder  af 
inferior  stops. 

Nothing  was  more  fatal  to  the  old  monarchy  than  this  ^cn 
law;  for  it  drove  all  the  nohility,  and  the  richer  and  higWr 
rlashcs  or  society  out  of  it,  and  thus,  with  the  exception  of  a  trs 
regiinrnts.  tlic  army  in  general  was  entirely  democratic  aa^ 
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UoUy  disposed,  when  a  contest  arose,  (o  take  the  same  views 
Bod  the  same  course  as  the  [)eople. 

In  I8:}2,  (lie  new  government,  though  composed  of  many  of 
the  men  wlio  contended  for  ibelaw  of  1816,  presented  another 
law  entirely  opposed  to  it.  It  is  no  longer,  then,  now,  as  under 
the  restoration,  an  interval  of  four  years  of  sei'%'ice  in  each 
grade,  that  renders  the  officer  quatitied  for  promotion.  It  is 
mfficient  that  he  has  served  two  years  Id  aa  inferior,  or  three 
fears  in  a  superior,  lo  be  eligible  to  higher  rank.  There  is  also 
liis  dilTereace  between  the  (wo  laws,  that  the  present  law  re- 
|aires  a  longor  service  in  the  superior  rank  than  in  the  inferior; 
vhile  the  law  of  1816,  on  the  contrary,  required  longer 
lannce  and,  in  consequence,  more  esperience  from  the  sub- 
illera  than  from  the  superior  officer,  which  was  evidently  an 
ibsurdity.  This  law  has  likewise  guarded  against  favouritism, by 
wing  more  favourable  to  seniority.  The  law  oflSlS  alhxved 
mly  a  third  of  (he  nominations  to  seniority,  ihal  of  1832 
[ives  the  moiety;  with  the  exception,  however,  of  the  ranks 
it  colonel,  lieuteDantcolonel,  and  general,  where  age canaot 
■easonably  be  taken  as  (he  title  for  elevation.' 

According  (o  this  new  law,  ihe  time  necessary  to  pass  from 
>ne  grade  to  another  is  thus  regulated  :  — Six  months  service 
or  a  soldier  to  become  a  soldier  of  the  first  class ; — Six  months 
or  a  soldier  of  the  first  class  lo  become  corporal  in  the  infan- 
ry,  or  ftrigadier  in  the  cavalry;—  Six  months  for  a  corporal 
ir  brif/iidier  to  become  sergeant  in  the  infantry,  or  marec/iai 
iett  lot/is  or J'ourrier  in  the  cavalry;— sis  months  sergeant  or 
marMtal  de  logit  lo  become  sergeant  major,  or  marechal  de» 
foffig  chef; — six  months  sergeant-major  ormarichal  dea  logis 
^hef  to  become  HdJHdattl-»ou»-nfficiei' ;  —three  years  service 
.o  become  nous-Zieulenant — the  first  and  lowest  rank  of  a 
M>mmissioned  officer-, — two  years  service  as  a  sub-fieutenant, 
:o  become  lieutenant; — two  years  lieutenant  to  become  captain ; 
— two  years  captain  to  become  ckej'  df  •hataiUoM  in  the  infan- 
:ry,  or  rhpf-d'em-adron  in  (he  cavalry;— three  years  major 
^ibe  above  ranks  are  equivalent  to  that  of  major  in  our  service) 
■  iticcras  HuStiem  fi,r..)JKcers  (oarrlielo  IKf  Mok  ofmi^or  wilb  do  otbfT 
■t)r  In  iDeril  ibaD  tbrir  nge. 
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to  become  lieutenant-colonel ; — three  y 

to  become  colonel ; — three  years  cok       to       ?i 

tie  rawp\ — three  years  in  this  last  rank  to  occome 

general ;  that  grade  in  the  military  hierarchy,  aboire  vW 

the  only  dignity  is  mnrechttl  de  France, 

It  is  thus  seen,  that  the  nmple  soldier  rises  as  the  rest  li 
education  and  good  conduct  qualify  him  for  promolioB. 
the  law  I  have  been  quoting  assigns  a  third  of  the  m 
of  sub-lieutenant  to  soldiers  rising  from  the  ranks*— the 
ing  two-thirds  being  reserved,  one  for  the  pupils  of  the 
schools ;  and  the  other  for  the  particular  choice  of  the  Kof, 

Since  the  revolution  of  July,  it  has  so  happened  thaCB 
officers  of  different  corps  having  left  the  service,  it 
necessary  to  raise  a  great  number  of  non-commissioiied 
in  each  regiment,  to  the  rank  of  officers. 

This  circumstance  has  been  considered  highly  faToarsUi* 
the  good  disposition  of  the  army,  and  has  awakened  in  the  M 
of  the  non-commissioned  officers,  those  hopes  ofdistinctioaai' 
promotion  which  attached  them  to  the  empire,  a  circnflalHB 
of  which  it  is  impossible  to  over-estimate  the  effects. 

The  non-commissioned  officer  lives  with  the  soldier;  mi 
there  being  no  aristocratic  feelings  operating  against  faia,  a- 
ercises  almost  an  absolute  authority  over  his  inferior.  Aloi^ 
of  unruly  or  undisciplined  non-commissioned  oflieen  cvn 
with  them  in  a  revolt  the  entire  regiment,  and  can  eqnalj  ii 
times  of  trouble  secure  its  discipline  and  obedience. 

I  have  said  that  one-third  of  the  commissions  are  given  Is  At 
military  schools;  it  will  be  interesting  to  say  someChiag  rf 
theho. 

The  Ero/p  Pni If trrhntqyir  (Polytechnic  ach€H>l)  at  PiM  if 
exclusively  for  artillery  and  engineers,  and  on  quitting  il«  At 
young  officer  goes  for  two  years  to  the  Erole  iFappKrmim 
(TArtUlvriv  ct  du  C/nir  (the  school  for  the  artillery  and  M- 
gineers)  at  Metz. 

The  fCntie  MilUairr  de  Si.  Ctfr  ^ihc  military  school  of  Si 
(\r.  is  for  young  officers  of  the  line,  who,  if  they 

Nut  only  fiopn  thr  Mililirr  in  tliP«^  CJk»rn  ^\\r  nndiiBf^  I'nr  his  ri^i 
^•ut  lir  I-  mailr  an  alluwuncf.  wlivn  hr  rrrrn^n  it,  |i*r  Uiii  «i|uipHicBt. 
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examination  at  the  end  of  two  years,  are  made  sub-lieuteniiUs. 
Tiie  admisHioD  to  thiit  school  i«  in  ilself  MibtniUed  lo  an  tx- 
aminalloD,  aod  caa  ooty  be  the  result  of  successful  compe- 
tition. 

On  Uie  30lh  July  every  year  this  examination  takes  place  in 
bU  the  principal  towns  in  France,  the  aames  of  the  candiilatet 
having  hecn  previously  inscribed  on  the  lOth  June.  The  can- 
didates must  be  not  less  than  eighteeo,  nor  more  than  twenty- 
one  years  of  age. 

The  cxaminatiuQ  is  in  Latin,  French,  Germun.  arithmetic, 
algebra,  chemistry,  geography,  and  history;  and  aAer  ibete 
different  local  cxamiaalions,  a  jury  at  Paris,  composed  of  throQ 
general  officers,  four  special  examiners,  the  commandant  of  the 
•ehool  of  St.  Cyr,  the  director  of  the  studies  of  that  academy, 
and  a  president,  decides  on  the  various  clainw. 

The  pupils  pay  250  francs  on  admission  for  their  trousseau, 
and  1,800  francs  per  annum;'  on  quitting  St.  Tyr,  some  ant 
CDgat^ed  in  the  iluti^  of  sub-licutenaut  in  ihc  infantry,  and 
'others,  a  privileged  class,  in  consc(|uence  of  hnvinfC  obtained 
ibe  prizes  at  the  school  competitions,  pass  two  additional  yean 
ft  Uie  Eciila  nfHi-iat  de  Cetat  major  (school  special  for  the 
>taff),  after  which  they  can  serve  in  the  capacity  of  aitt-da 
oanip  lo  a  general,  or  be  employed  on  the  staff.  Some  again, 
destine)!  fur  the  cavalry,  Br«  sent  to  l\ie  ICcole  tie  Cavalerit 
dr  S'liimiir,  where  they  are  taught  riding  and  the  «erviG«  of 
the  cavalry,  and  there  qualify  themselves  to  take  rank  amon^; 
the  ofticers  of  the  cavalry  regiments.  In  this  school,  which  is 
one  of  the  finest  establishments  of  the  sort  in  Europe,  three 
classes  receive  a  complete  military  education.  The  first  claiB  ii 
composed  of  captains,  lieutenants,  and  cornels  of  each  regiment, 
who,  al  tlic  end  of  two  years'  study,  rejoin  tlieir  oorp*  and 
carry  there,  in  quality  of  inntmrliiri',  the  knowledge  which 
'  they  have  acquired  during  thHr  residence  at  Saumur.  The 
■secoHil  is  formed  of  young  officers  from  St.  Cvr,  and  tlie  third 
of  young  volunteers  who  at  the  end  of  two  years  proceed,  with 
'  the  rank  of  non-commissioned  oflioera,  to  the  n^mcntB  of  ca- 
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valry  aa  marechanx  des  logis  inMtrucieurM  ( 
assist  the  principal  instructeur  (instrudor) 
the  soldiers. 

The  Ecole  d'etat  major  (school  for  the  itaff)  b  for 
destined  for  that  branch  of  service.    The  sckolan  mtm 
after  an  examination,  at  which,  out  of  60  cuididftlM,  f] 
chosen. 

The  candidates  are  of  two  descriptionSi — SO  from  the 
tary  schools,  and  30  from  the  army. 

To  these,  three  are  added  from  the  Ecoh  PolylcchiifB. 
The  25  entering  form  the  first  division  ;  the  25  who  haic  al- 
ready been  a  year,  the  second.  At  (he  end  of  two  y«»  ii 
scholars  leave. 

The  military  professors  are : —  I  of  topography  and  o(  fi^ 
desia;  I  of  geography,  astronomy,  and  statistica;  1  ofaitBery; 
I  of  the  military  art,  and  of  the  service  of  the  etat-iaajor;  I  e 
fortification,  attack,  and  defence  of  fortresses;  and  1  of  Bibfl! 
administration. 

Besides,  the  chef  de  bataillon,  charged  with  the  police  aflk 
school,  explains  the  theory  of  the  manoeuvrea  of  inCaBtry,  fli 
one  of  the  capitaincs-adjoints  the  theory  of  cavmlry  wtt 
na'uvres. 

The  civil  professors  are: — 1  de  machines ei  de  lavu;  Id 
drawing  landscape,  shades,  and  perspective ;  and  S  ef  Ai 
German  language. 

The  scholars  are  in  barracks,  but  enjoy  every  liberty  m^ 
patible  with  their  studies. 

Besides  these  principal  schools,  there  are  itill  otheiBi 
i'cofps  reyimvntaires^  which  serve  for  the  iostmctioB  of 
commissioned  officers  and  soldiers;  teaching  readings 
arithmetic,  geography,  history,  &c. 

I  have  pow  run  shortly  over  the  principal  fealurea  of  Ai 
French  army. 

First,  its  administration  which  is  very  remarkahle. 

Secondly,  its  composition  and  fomiation»  the  striking  cua^^ 
stance  of  which  is,  the  superior  class  of  persona  which  If 
conscription  it  obtains. 

And  tkirdly,  i(s  discipline  sustained  by  the  haUnce  of 
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^nkibmeni  on  the  one  side,  and  great  enconragement  on  the 
Mher :  but,  in  reference  to  the  enoouragement  given  to  military 
talent,  I  ought  to  say  something  of  that  institution  which,  thoogh 
^t  wholly  military,  has  been  the  greatest  incentive  to  military 
'iliility,  and  furnishes  at  the  present  moment  an  eiample  in 
Svery  respect  worthy  of  imitation  to  the  rest  of  Europe; — I 
nean  ''  the  Institution  of  the  Legion  of  Honour.^ 
I 

Legion  of  Honour. — The  royal  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honour 
^Ivas  instituted  by  the  law  of  the  29A  florial^  year  10,  to  recom- 
^lense  military  and  civil  virtues  and  services. 

The  order  is  composed  of: 

Chevaliers,  of  whom  the  number  is  unlimited. 
'l^  Officers.    .    .     , 2,000 

Commanders 400     .' 

..  Grand  officers. 160 

Grand-crosses 80 

|i  Neither  foreigners  nor  princes  of  the  royal  family  are  in- 
ilnded  in  these  numbers.  The  members  swear  fiddity  to  the 
^Dg,  to  the  charter  and  the  laws. 

No  one  can  be  admitted  but  with  the  first  grade  as  chevalier, 
:iid  the  ordinary  regulation  requires  twenty-five  years  service 
;miring  peace  *  in  civil  or  military  functions.  In  time  of  war,  a 
vave  or  brilliant  action,  or  a  severe  wound,  are  deemed  suffi- 
Mnt  authorization  for  admission.  The  exception  to  the  former 
%jle  is  indeed  so  frequent  that  it  is  sufficient  to  say  the  King 
grant  the  honour  of  the  order  to  any  person  distinguished 
lis  services,  in  the  military  or  civil  departments,  or  for  any 
^nefit  he  may  have  conferred  upon  the  sciences  or  arts. 

But  to  rise  to  a  superior  rank,  it  is  indispensable  to  have 

.assed  through  the  inferior  ranks,  viz: —  1.  For  the  rank  of 

officer,  it  is  necessary  to  have  served  four  years  as  a  chevalier. 

.  For  the  rank  of  commander, — two  years  as  an  officer. 

^ .  For  the  rank  of  grand  officer, — three  years  as  a  commander. 

.  For  the  rank  of  grand  cross, — five  years  as  a  grand  officer. 

When  any  promotions  are  to  take  place,  the 


A  year  in  time  of  war  counts  to  the  lolclior  M  two. 

10 
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the  number  of  deooralioiw  of  eadi  -    ndafietriha 

made  by  the  grand-chancellor  of      i  oi      %  in  Ike  fd 
proportiont  40  in  40. 

S  to  the  Minister  of  Joitlce  and  Religion. 

1  Foreign  Afblra. 

5  »  Home  Aflkin. 

%  Public  Worki. 

9  Finances. 

«0  »  War. 

5  »  Marine. 

1  Public  Instmctlon. 

2  »  the  Grand  Chaneeilerie. 

40 

To  every  person  decorated  with  thia  order,  certain  n 
honours  are  due  on  all  public  occasions,  and  at  aUtimciai 
on  duty  presents  arms  on  seeing  the  decoration. 

The  salaries  are  as  follows: — Officers,    1,000  fr.; 
mander,  2,000  fr. ;   grand   officers,  5,000   fr. ;  and 
crosses,  5,000  fr.    All  other  members  of  inferior  grade,  ] 

A  colonel  may  recommend  the  officers  and  soldien 
regiment  in  the  subjoined  proportion. 

Infantry  line. 
1  Officer  for  the  Cross  of  Officer. 

3  sabaltem   officers    or  Jncgt.  of  8  BatUlions.|   ^"  "*  *;."• 
soldiers  )  (  ^uuf- 

4  Officers  i  I   p^.fc.p^. 

2  Subaltern  officers  or  jRegt.  of  2  BatUlions.{   'or  wewwi 
soldiers  1  (  ^*'*»- 


CAVALRY. 

1  Officer  for  the  Cross  of  Officer. 
3  Officers  I 

I  Subaltern    officer  or  I     For  the  Gross  of  Chef  aller. 
soldier  I 


There  are,  besides  the  order  of  the  Legion  of  Honoar,- 
order  of  St.  Esprit,  St.  Michel,  and  Merite  Militaire. 

It  is  with  extreme  deference  to  military  authoritka 
venture  on  a  few  concluding  remarks. 

What  I  have  been  saying  will  have  struck  three  dtt 
persons,  I  imagine,  in  three  different  manners. 

The  economist  will  have  compared  the  four-pence  I 
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ireek  given  to  the  French  soldier,  with  the  thirteen  pence  given 
io  the  British. 

The  philanthropist  will  have  compared  the  mental  pnniih- 
ment  inflicted  on  the  Frendi  soldier,  in  many  instanoes,  and 
vhich  raises  his  character,  with  the  corporal  pnnishmeat,  in 
the  same  cases,  intlicted  on  the  British  soldier,  by  which  his 
diaracter  is  degraded. 

And  the  soldier  himself  will  have  compared  the  &oilities  for 
attaining  military  distinction  in  the  one  country,  and  the  in- 
>edimcQts  placed  in  the  way  of  his  attaining  military  distinction 
n  the  other. 

Exaggeration  upon  all  these  subjects  is  no  doubt  likely  to 
iriae. 

The  British  soldier  is  not  paid  so  much  more  than  the  French 
oidier,  when  you  consider,  first,  the  different  espensee  of 
ivashiag,  and  many  minor  necessaries  in  France;  especially* 
pben  you  see  that  the  messing  of  the  British  soldier  is  eighl- 
lence,  and  that  of  the  French  three-pence. 

^{either  is  the  punishment  so  much  less  severe  in  the  Frendi 
lervice  than  in  the  English,  because,  if  the  English  soldier  is 
lometimes  flogged  when  the  French  soldier  would  not  be  so, 
he  French  soldier  is  sometimes  shot  where  the  English  one 
ivould  be  flogged. 

Neither  is  the  hardship  in  respect  to  promotion  entirely  the 
wme,  as  long  as  the  two  systems  remain  upon  their  present 
Tooting. 

The  English  army  is  recruited  by  volunteers  from  the  work- 
ng  class  or  England ;  that  is  to  say,  it  is  from  the  most  destitute 
>r  a  class,  the  great  bulk  of  which  is  in  a  miserable  state,  and 
•emoved  almost  altogether,  as  well  from  the  habits  as  the 
eelings  of  their  country,  from  rising  much  above  their  native 
{ondition. 

t  The  French  army,  on  the  contrary,  is  recruited,  not  by 
;|oluntcers  of  (he  working  class,  but  by  conscripts  from  eyety 
jolass,  and  the  injustice  would  be  terrible  if  you  forced  a  man  of 
Vir  prospects  and  education,  to  whom  all  professions  were 
^)pen,  to  engage  in  the  army,  and  then  did  not  allow  him  any 
:hance  of  advancing  himself  in  the  service  into  which  you  lia4 
ir^ompellod  liim  to  enter. 

19' 
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The  two  armies  arc  nol  to  be  co         ed        ir  ihiililt  4 
government  and  the  state  of  society  were  ne  n  At  Ivi 

countries;  they  are  to  be  contrasted  as  the  reralU  of  two  ywut 
ments  and  two  states  of  society  entirely  differeoL 

I  have  painted  in  deplorable  colours  the  condhkM  of  Ar 
British  soldier.  He  is  shown  me  in  the  heart  of  Asia 
beneath  a  tropical  sun,  subjected  to  the  laih,  umriiilcd  by 
gleam  of  promotion;  and  I  am  asked,  is  twenty* five 
service  the  melancholy  vista  through  which  he  has  to  look  iv 
sixpence  a  day  ? 

God  knows,  I  think  the  case  cruel  and  severe  enougb !  * 

But  see  what  his  case  would  have  been  at  home!  WoaU  k 
have  been  happier  as  a  Sussex  labourer,  or  a  handloooi  mmm. 
or  even  a  cotton  spinner,  in  his  native  country  ? 

Now  starved,  now  intoxicated,  with  his  children  hefe  alk 
workhouse,  and  there  in  the  factory !  the  situatioa  of  the  Iriiik 
soldier  is  relative  to  the  situation  that  he  would  have  held  tf  k 
had  not  been  a  soldier,  and  of  this  you  have  the  best  tmnam 
in  the  voluntary  nature  of  his  service.  His  pnnishoMOlii  b 
advancement,  are  all  according  to  the  ideas  which  prctid  • 
respect  to  the  class  he  belongs  to,  and  the  potilion  which,  Vs 
citizen,  he  would  have  filled. 

You  offer  him  a  decent  maintenance;  this  he  espeeto  Vk 
works,  because,  as  a  peasant,  he  can  get  a  scanty 
by  law,  if  he  does  not  work.     You  subject  him  to  a  life  ef 
hardship  and  much  constraint ;  this  he  submits  to  if  he  is 
because,  as  a  peasant,  he  would  have  also  been  snIJHiriti 
severe  toil  and  much  constraint 

You  do  not  offer  him  much  prospect  of  rising  in  the 
because  be  enjoyed,  poor  fellow,  little  prospect  of  rW^  in  Af 
world !     He  is  the  creatureof  your  laws  and  yonr 
declare  that  no  man  is  to  be  compelled  to  any  thiQg 


*  If  any  efecliTf  regvlaliooa  can  be  made  to  ivaedy  ikU^  ihcj 
in  relation  to  corporal  pooiilinient :  ■econdly.  in  leipect  to  pens 
of  ■enric^.     Better  men  might  powiblj  enter  tbe  annr.  if  tk« 
eipected  wa«  of  iihortpr  Hate ;  and  at  all  eventa,  it  woald  he  flait«r 
to  i^ive  a  more  frequent  opinion.     A  scale  of  penaicwa,  not 
to  the  (^oTemment,  mif^bt  eauiU  be  deiiiied,  farourinK  tbiSk— i 
than  we  n«»w  i^ive  after  I  went)  Hvi-  >ears  nf  Mrrire.  and  Mlm'tlhup  iW  I«V» 
meal  on  ■  kniall  peoMon.  or  b>  pnrrhnAe,  at  narh  aborler  dalea. 
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poverty,  and,  at  (lie  samu  lini«,  subject  ihe  gitiut  mAssea  of 
•ooely  to  lliid  liiw  of  voliiiKiiry  cunipuli>ioii. 

All  U  liberty,  ij  you  jilease  to  call  it  so,  ant)  inequality. 

la  France  it  is  just  the  reverse.  In  the  first  place,  iLe  law, 
by  what  we  should  call  an  arbitrary  enactment,  has  iliU'used  the 
■dvaniages  of  forluae  amongtil  all  pt>rsons ;  and,  in  the  second 
place,  it  lias,  by  another  arbitrary  eaaclmeni,  forced  ull  persona 
Co  be  aotdiers. 

•  You  are  not,  then,  in  lookinf;  at  the  urniy,  to  consider 
Merely  the  army,  hut  the  stale  of  society  frooi  which  the  army 
«otnes. 

Every  pint  of  a  system  i«  much  moi-c  interwoven  with  the 
whole  than  we  are  at  linit  sight  disposed  to  imagine  :  we  place 
properly  in  a  few  hands.  Our  next  consequence  must  be 
—in  order  lo  preserve  property — to  place  power  in  a  few 
kaods  also. 

I-  WJial  follows  ? — ihe  high  ranks  are  for  the  rich,  the  low  for 
the  poor. 

Apply  this  lo  the  army  ! — Your  oOicei-s  buy  their  com- 
niwions; — your  ranks  are  filled  with  the  desperate  and  the 
■tarviog.  This  army  for  a  time  serves  the  country  it  belongs  to 
well,  in  spile  of  all  theories  to  the  conlrary,  because  it  reflects 
the  society  of  that  country  where  the  rich  arc  used  to  command 
■Dd  the  pour  to  obey.  Itut  other  notions  in  respect  to  society 
and  governiaent  spring  up ;  we  discover  things  which  we  deem 
ought  lo  be  remedied.  The  first  practice  in  medicine  and  le- 
gislation is  to  attack  symptoms ;  it  is  not  until  after  mui^h 
experience  that  we  really  assail  the  disease.  Ittit  the  same 
distemper  shows iUelf  differently  indifferent  persons,  and  is  met 
for  a  lime  in  different  ways. 

You  wish  lo  elevate  the  working  classes,  and  you  make  laws 
against  pauperism;  you  wish  lo  elevate  the  soldiery,  and  you 
make  legulations  against  flagetlalion.  You  will  come  at  last  lo 
some  fact  which  lies  at  ihe  bottom  of  afi  this. 

Na noNAi,  GuAHn.  I  shall  now  say  one  or  two  words  on  (he 
civil  force  uf  France,  which  bus  occupied  more  or  leso  of  oui' 
nl  lent  I  on  of  late  years. 
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The  National  Guard  was  re-organized  bj  v  of  ikt  W 
March,  1831. 

Kvery  Frenchiiian,  aged  from  twenty  to  sixty  years,  isd^ 
to  serve  in  the  district  in  wliich  he  is  domiciled,  with  a  fct 
exceptions  provided  for  by  the  law. 

The  service  is  divided  into — senice  in  the  interior  rf it 
commune ;  and  into — service  by  detachment  ont  of  the  tmi- 
lory  of  the  coininuno;  i  v.  the  stTvice  of  detached  corps  far  At 
purpose  of  aiding  the  troops  of  the  line.* 

There  is  the  ordinary  service,  comprising  all  citi] 
a  pci*sonal  contribution  ;  and  there  is  a  reserve,  com] 
citizens  for  whom  the  habitual  service  wonM  be 
rous ;  these  latter  arc  only  called  out  under 
cumstances. 

A  national  guard  of  cavalry  may  also  be  formed  in  nay 
nuine  or  canton  where  it  may  be  judged  useful  or 
always  providing  that  tm  persons  will  undertake  to  eqnip 
furni>li  themselves  with  horses  at  their  own  expense. 

In  all  fortified  places  there  are  companies  of  artillery. 

There  are,  besides,  companies  of  ttapevT'^pnmpi^rt 
where  they  do  not  exist,  as  belonging  to  the  line  ;  and  ii 
sea-ports,  companit's  of  marines  are  also  formed. 

The  punishments,  in  cases  of  disobedience  or  infi 
the  regulations,  are  applied  by  a  council  of  diaciplii 
of  a  captain,  as  president,  a  lieutenant  or  sub-lienU 
gcant,  a  corporal,  and  a  private. 

The  government  furnishes  clothing,  arms,  and  oqi 
on  the  demand  of  those  who  have  nut  themselvns  the 
purchase  their  outfit. 

The  national  guards  wounded  in  the  service 
the  same  indemnities  as  the  troops  of  the  line. 

The  King  has  power  to  dissolve  the  national 
pleasure,  either  entirely  or  by  companies  in  the 
stricts. 

Wbrn  till*  natiiin:il  };uiinl  furnisheA  dftached  rorp«  tmr  iW 
fortifirtl  tomiHiin  tlit  iVitiilifr?*,  llic  M'r«ire  r4n  ooly  laiit  fcv  twvK* 
In  Hurli  i:iM>ii.  tin*  iiiitiiinHl  ipiinlic  art-  rabjert  tii  ib^  Uwji  iif  tkc 
it'nf  tlif  i^.iinf  tfAtiiii-iil  .ii.il  |i,t_v 
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The  object  of  the  ((ofeniiJMitt  1m  reipeol  to  thb  fiNW  ii^  le 
iMve  H  as  inUich  a  Ideal  one  as  poailUei  and  its  fbnaaliM  is 
subject  to  the  regulations  most  likely  to  effed  this. 

A  eoniiDuue,  where  it  is  fMMslble,  ftunriihes  m  eoia|itn^,  and 
the  adjoining  parts  of  it  a  aub^dirisloii  ti  a  tomftaj. 
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The  ordinary  forcis  of  A  UMDjiaBy  a  fhiitt 
According  to  the  popiildni6eii  itf  the  iMOtfi  but  if «  Mill- 
mune  can  only  furnish  50  meo,  that  nniiilMSfr  tbibll^  i.  olMI- 
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A  battalion  must  be  rorined  of  four  eompanies  at  least  and 
eight  at  most. 

The  staiT  of  a  batuKon  is  as  follows  :---A  ehefde  hatlaiUof^ 
— Captain  adjutant  major. — A  standard  beirer  SnUiealBHSit. 
— A  surgeon  adjutant  mqor. — An  adptant  iuballem  ofioer« — 
And  a  tambour  mattre. 

If  more  than  one  company  is  formed  in  any  oommntf  the 
companies  coming  from  the  same  oominBMcasMOt  badlotted 
to  different  battallions. 

In  those  cantons  or  towns  ilvhere  there  art  two  hallaltoilS  tS 
500  men  each,  tliese  may  be  united  isLom  k^tdn^  and  itt 
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communes  which  furnish  more  legions  than  i  tbesn  maj  k 
untied  under  a  commander-in-chief — who  is  naoMd  bj  it 
King. 

All  the  officers  up  to,  and  including,  the  capUin  in  md 
company y  are  chosen  by  the  persons  designated  to  fomiL 

The  chef  de  bataillon,  and  standard  bearer  of  the  hiftih. 
are  chosen  by  (he  officers  and  non-commisaioaed  oBecn  4 
that  battaillon. 

The  chefs  de  legion  and  the  lieutenant-colonels  are 
by  the  King,  out  of  a  list  of  ten  candidates,  designated 
persons  who  choose  the  chef  de  bataillon. 

These  are  the  principal  regulations  in  respect  to  thii 
cipal  force  intended  to  be  at  once  an  aid  and  check  upoi  h  I 
army  of  the  line,  and  placed  under  the  authority  of  the  nijei  I 
prefects,  and  sub-prefects,  as  delegates  of  the  minister  of  At  | 
interior; — who  is  to  the  national  guard  what  the  miiiilirii 
war  is  to  the  army. 


CENTRALIZATION. 


CHAPTER   XL 


Concluding  Remariu. 


1  TRUST  that  I  have  not  proceeded  thus  Car,  wading  01 
matterof  necessity  through  many  dry  details,  wilhoat 
the  reader,  who  has  been  patient  enough  toJsooompaBj 
some  knowledge  of  the  matter  we  set  out  in  quest  of. 

I  mean,  the  civil  and  military  administratioo  ,of  Fi 
under  a  system  of  centralization. 

We  have  seen  the  whole  receipts  and  expenditure  of  fk 
government  managed  by  one  office,  and  the  accounts  if  > 
country  thus  kept  with  the  exactitude  of  a  coantivg-howt; 
while  every  local  budget  is  also  brought  under  the  eje  of  tb 
executive,  which  learns  in  this  manner,   not  only  how 
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the  state  requires  for  its  eommoo  porpoMt,  but  how  mneh  the 
ifillage  requires  for  its  espeeial  ones. 

We  have  seen  all  the  tribanab  of  the  law  eentraliied  m.  a 
particular  court,  and  the  administration  of  the  Jaws  also  esft- 
tralized  in  a  particular  ministry ;  the  one  presefviag  a  nniter- 
saKty  in  the  decrees  of  justice,  and  the  other,  a  Miversality  in 
its  motion. 

We  have  seen,  too,  the  system  whidi  detects  or  prefwts  the* 
crime  in  harmony  with  that  whidi  judges  the  crimiBal ;  all  4bs 
powers  of  pursuit  directed  by  one  hand,  and  all  the  duties  of 
inspection  centered  in  one  great  eye,  whidi  easts  its  regard 
over  the  whole  empire,  tracing  by  an  especial  proeass  the 
footsteps  of  every  individnal«  and  watching  with  equal  irigiip 
lance  the  petty  felon  who  is  stealing  a  watch,  and  the  state  cri- 
minal who  is  plotting  a  revolution. 

We  have  seen  the  instruction  of  the  people  as  well  tm  the 
prosecution  of  the  criminal,  also  considered  a  state  affair,  aid 
mtrusled  to  a  ministry,  the  centre  of  a  variety  of  ramificatioBs* 
by  which  the  branches  of  education  are  at  once  controlled  aid 
irovided  for. 

We  have  seen  even  commerce  and  manufactures  connected 
>y  a  series  of  links  with  the  department  whidi  presides  over 
heir  prosperity,  carried  from  the  country  to  the  towns — from 
he  towns  to  the  capital,  and  in  the  capital  placed  under  a 
mblic  functionary  with  whom  they  communicate. 

We  have  seen  the  administration  of  the  interior  of  the  country 
extending  like  so  many  branches  from  a  parent  tree — which 
lefends  the  region  where  it  flourishes  from  many  evib  by  the 
xtent  of  its  vast  shadow — but  prevents  the  growth  of  many 
dvantages  therein,  by  the  extent  of  its  vast  roots. 

We  have  seen,  moreover,  the  elements  of  conquest 
•ined  in  the  same  manner  as  the  elements  of  peacs.  The 
tary  administration  conducted  on  the  same  principle  as  the 
ivil ;  and  an  immense  army  paid,  pnmshed,  promoted,  maitto 
lined,  disbanded  by  one  public  officer,  before  whom  every 
ossible  consideration  is  brought,  and  by  whom  every  order  is 
iven. 

The  force  which  is  to  preserve  France  from  aggression,  is 
*amed  indeed  on  different  principles  from  that  which  is  to 
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carry  out  its  ideftB  of  conquest,  bat  ■  ia  ili  W 

fractions,  a  connexion  with  the  head  of 
inferior  officers  are  named  by  the  people,  iis 
are  chosen  by  the  monarch. 

The  system  of  public  receipt  and  expenditure  id  Fi 
as  I  have  described  it,  the  result  of  many  exparimeoto  —J 
tions,  is  not  only  good  in  itself,  but  especially  exedhal  §m  fki 
country  which  adopts  it,  where  long  habitsoffiiuiBciBli 
render  it  impossible  to  give  great  authority  to  subordiailt 
tionaries,  and  yet  where,  from  the  absence  of  loeal  liaahs 
smallncss  of  general  credit,  it  is  necessary  that  ihm 
should  make  every  effort  for  the  local  receipt  and  payiaeaCef  rf 
monies  where  it  is  possible,  and  for  their  rapid  circulatmivkBR 
it  is  not. 

The  judicial  system  possesses  some  faults,  doubllcaa,  Ws 
frequently  blamed,  not  because  it  is  bad,  but  beoiiiae  H 
administered. 

There  is  no  legal  reason  why  the  president  of  a  cmrr 
should  assail  a  prisoner  as  if  he  were  a  prosecutor  iaslSBd  d 
judge — there  is  no  legal  reason  why  the  judge  of  a  eoottef  Ai 
first  instance,  before  whom  a  prisoner  must  appear 
twcnly*four  hours  after  his  capture,  should  keep  that 
in  eonfinemenl,  if  he  ought  to  let  him  loose.  Here  we 
say  that  the  law,  though  favourable  to  freedom,  is  not 
in  manv  iiiistances  to  counterbalance  the  manoera  which  at 
favourable  to  power. 

But,  take  the  judicial  system  as  a  whole — with  the 
liction  of  a  public  ministry  charged  with  the 
crimes — and  which  extending  throughout  the  kingdm* 
prorurvur  flu  roi  in  every  arnmdi»itemrni^  and 
ijvneral  in  every  judicial  division — with  the  hieal 
offer  such  an  easy  access  to  justice,  and  where  the  govi 
<>s  is  generally  the  case)  is  not  concerned,  justice  ii 
dealt  out — with  the  prompt  and  conciliatory  procesa  ott  all  i 
civil  cases,  where  the  judgment  of  the  magistrate  ia  definiliTt' 
with  the  clearness,  Huiplicity  and  unity  of  the  bw, 
iiiiiintained  and  drlined  hv  one  ultimate  and  central 
•ifipeal — take  the  judicial  M^lrin  a**  a  whole,  1  say«  aod  it  mmi^ 
l)C  adinitlcd  tn  contain  i;i^***t  ad \antagrs.  Mhich  might  hcita 
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dered  greater;  but  whieh  «  pei|rib my  be  well  eoaUHit  lo 
imrchase  with  flome  defectf. 

The  crimiiial  police,  witb  ite  passports  and  gendaitanriei  torn- 
aidered  as  attached  to  the  system  I  have  just  been  ineitMNHig, 
might  be  a  wise  and  benefictent,  but  is  an  iuHHiBi>  — rtidn  of 
power ;  such  as  a  community  aocnstomed  to  k'  isigbt  do  well 
to  continue,  but  which  it  would  be  fatal  to  toansmlgrata  to  Mier 
countries,  long  accustomed  to  privileges  of  mdividiial 

The  political  police  is,  I  feel  convinced,  at  oiiei 
and  useless.  It  sometimes  creates  plotsi  it  never  diseMers 
Ihem  when  they  are  worth  dtseovaring;  it  destroya  aoeU  oon- 
Bdence ;  it  creates  a  perpetual  suq>ioioB  of  the  ea^cathre  powiprv 
aod  sometimes  teazes  a  nation  into  revolt  when  there  really 
exists  no  great  cause  for  disaffection. 

The  ministry  of  instruction,  with  that  incongruity  that 
rades  most  of  the  French  institutions,  exercises  rights  the 
arbitrary,  and  aims  at  objects  the  most  popukr.  «Tliat  tke 
government  should  assume  to  itself  the  power  of  dietating  to 
ill  private  establishments  th0  course  of  eduoatioB  they  skonM 
pursue,  and  even  the  very  books  through  Which  they  ahonU 
pursue  it — would  be  considered  by  a  nation  such  as  onrsdve% 
Hie  of  the  most  serious  infringements  of  social  liberty;  on  tlie 
ddier  hand,  that  a  state  should  diarge  itself  with  the  careful 
provision  of  education  for  every  one  of  its  inhaintants,  the  poor 
■a  well  as  the  rich,  offering  every  encouragement^  whether  in 
the  military  or  civil  service^  or  throngh  literary  institutional  for 
every  successful  exercise  of  talent  and  assiduity,  is  a  polieyao 
enlightened  and  so  paternal,  that  it  is  difficult  to  distrust  the 
hand  it  proceeds  from.  lii  £sct,  the  abuses  sndi  a  mitiiMry 
might  be  guilty  of,  are  checked  by  that  public  opinion  it  mnit 
oreate;  but  though  a  liberal  legislator  would  propose  each  a 
plan  without  hesitation,  I  doubt  much  whether  a  country  tODg 
accustomed  to  freedom  would  be  willing  to  receive  it 

The  scheme  of  commercial  administration  has  minybenofita; 
It  brings  the  minister  into  direct  and  practical  contact  with  all 
the  wants  and  defects  of  industry.  It  presents  him,  throng  the 
meansof  a  sinalland  i*espectable  body, with  the  state  not  merely 
of  commerce  and  manufactures,  but  of  the  manufacturing  and 
commercial  classes  throughout  the  country.     It  affords  him  the 
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opportunity  of  bilting  slaiemanU,  and  e^ 
short,  it  gives  to  an  able  man  immenie  I       Ly 
understanding  tbat  important  branch  of  aami 
which  he  presides.     But   it  also  gives  to  the  ii 
producer  which  are  centralized  and  represented,  a 
riority  over  those  of  the  consumer,  which  are  not 
no  doubt,  had  a  sensible  influence  over  the 
which,  in  contradiction  to  our  remonstrances,  Fi 
mines  on  pursuing. 

The  interior  administration  of  the  country, 
fact,  the  administration  of  the  mil  ister  of  the  inti 
1  mention  it  last,  more  especially  <  eserves  onr 

Wherever  the  aristocracy  is  in  England,  the 
is  in  France.  The  magistrates  are  paid  by — end  eltached 
ihc  government.  The  Lord  Lieutenants  ere  paid  by- 
tached  to — the  government.  As  far  as  this  goea,  there  ■ 
to  say  not  only  against  but  in  favour  of  the  plan.  It 
power,  but  it  collects  responsibility  also,  round 
It  extinguishes  the  influence  of  all  petty  and  ioeel 
it  gives  to  the  administration,  which  is  answeraUe  iir  Iki 
l>eace  of  the  country,  a  proper  control  over  tboee  who  eie  ip- 
pointed  to  preser\'e  it. 

That  even  the  mayor  should  be  an  officer  appotnied  fey  Iki 
crown  is  defensible ;  for,  if  otherwise  chosen,  he  nnal  in  mmj 
places  be  an  enemy  of  the  state. 

But  the  question  most  disputed  and  most  dispotahb  is  Iki 
|M>wer  wiiich  the  government  has,  and  which  the 
exercises,  of  interfering  in  all  those  minor  aflairs  of 
and  improvement,  which  it  would  appear  that  the 
bclf  might  best  decide  on. 

Not  only  cannot  a  commune  determine  ila 
without  the  consent  of  the  minister  or  oae  off 
functionaries,  it  cannot  even  erect  a  building,  the 
bhall  have  been  sanctioned,  without  the  plan 
a  board  of  public  works  attached  to  the  oentrel 
iiavin^  the  supervision  and  direction  of  every  pdblic 
throughout  ihe  Lingdom. 

The  arguments  in  kupptirt  of  this  are  many  and 
In  till*  Ijial  place,  ila  advocatey  sa),  '*  the  power  of  the 
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I  is  ooly  aa  economic  one;  be  cannot  compel  Ihe^commnnea  to 
^  any  expense,  but  simply  prevent  or  moderate  tba USkp^aaei  they 
I  are  anxious  to  incur.    What  motive  can  bo  hpM  4or  muM^ 
^  ing  this  authority  that  would  make  it  VUkj  the|  Jbe  Jjbonldabiiie 
g  it?    Is  he  not  rather  likely 4o  sanetioa  Ibanio  rdbee  aa m- 
g,  dertaking  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  plaee  consent  to,  and 
^  which,  if  successful,  illustrates  his  administration  ? 
^      Is  not  the  board  of  works,  too,  oomposed  of  skilful  architects 
and  engineers,  better  able  to  fnmiih  an  elegant  design,  or  to 
I  correct  a  bad  one,  than  the  village  mason  ? 
^      Is  it  not  in  this  manner  that  France  may  be  enriched,  even 
io  her  remote  hamlets,  by  the  taste  which  presides  in  her  ca- 
pital ;  and  edifices,  really  beautiful,  erected  at  the  same,  or 
.  even  at  a  less  cost,  than  some  monstrous  pile  of  bricks  and 
.   mortar  would  be,  if  provincial  barbarism  had  no  chedc  upon  its 

inventions  ? 
f 

All  these  are  plausible  arguments  and  easy  to  find,  hyanse, 
as  there  is  no  good  without  its  evil,  so  there  is  no  evil  widiovt 
its  good.     But  they  disappear  at  'Once,  as  mer^  lavolviBg 

.  small  questions  of  detail,  when,  taking  a  ||noader  view  of  the 
question,  we  look  at  human  nature  as  the  guide  to  legislation, 
and  consider  what  breathes  into  a  people  that  qnril^aiid  that 
energy  which  are  the  real  elements  of  ni^onal  greatness.  The 
Indians  teach  their  children  to  swim,  by  throwing  them  into 
the  water  beyond  their  depth.  We  learn  most  things  in  the 
same  manner,  by  having  to  struggle  against  difficultiesi  and 
being  left  to  our  own  resources. 

^        What  then  is  the  consideration  of  a  eommune^s  accidental 

*  extravagance,  or  a  prison  s  or  a  hospital's  inelegant  eonatme- 
tion,  compared  with  that  habit  of  acting  for  ourselves,  and 
thinking  for  ourselves,  and  relying  upon  ourselves,  which  gives 

-  not  only  to  individuals,  but  to  nations,  that  invaluable  moral 
^  property  which  we  call ''  character,'' and  which  never  abandons 

*  us  in  any  moment  of  our  lives. 

Centralization  in  a  government  is  an  exeellont  thing,  pro- 
^  viding  you  can  place  a  proper  control  iipen  it»  whore  the  ol^jeet 
^  is  general ;  but  it  is,  upon  the  whole,  a  foolish  aid  an  inexpe- 
dient thing  where  the  object  is  local. 

-  or  the  army,  I  have  spoken  at  such  length  and  in  sndi  de- 
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tail,  that  if  1  pause  upon  it  here  i  ilj  te  !• 

that  the  system  under  which  it  mo' 

to  give  a  terrible  energy  to  this  terrible  foi 

to  say,  is  less  likely  to  be  hostile  to  liberty  §rom  ihm 

innovation  of  its  rights ;  for  in  forcing  the  citizen  lo 

the  soldier,  we  leave  the  soldier  also  in  a 

citizen. 

A  militia  or  national  guard  is  an  institution  well  adepiy  lis 
military  people,  like  the  Prussians  and  the  French, 
by  the  drum  and  the  uniform,  give  up  their  time, 
luctance,  to  bearing  the  duties  of  a  soldier,  while  ihejr 
all  ihe  tastes  and  principles  of  civil  independenee* 
their  country  alike  from  the  despotism  of  a  nalive 
aggression  of  a  foreign  enemy.    But  to  a  nalion  of 
mercial  tastes  and  habils,  it  would  be  one  of  the  greeti 
thens,  perhaps,  that  could  possibly  be  imposed.     V 
land,  and  Carthage  had,  in  the  days  of  their  glory,  a 
nary  force — so  great,   though   they  were    brave«   was 
dislike  to  arms  as  a  profession.    And  with  as,  who 
army  to  fear  at  home,  and  no  aggression  to  appreheeJ 
abroad,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find   a   more  ueelesB 
odious,  and  (as  it  wouM  be  found  to  those  whose 
more  valuable  than  the  pay  of  a  soldier)  a  more 
invention.* 

I  have  thus  passed,  perhaps  too  hastily,  over  an  i 
system,  the  axis  of  which,  turning  by  a  regular  and 
motion,  brings  to  the  army  on  a  certain  day  its  soldiers,  loihr 
national  guard  its  ofliccrs,  to  the  arrondissemeats  and  dtfmi 
menls  their  councillors,  to  the  communes  their 
mayors,  and  adjuncts. 

Take  to  pieces  the  machinery  of  this  system — yon 
in  spite  of  the  symmetry  of  the  whole,  a  vast  diversity  ia  At 
parts;  some  of  which  are  of  the  most  democratic,  soae  ef  As 
most  monarchical  description. 

No  institution  is  so  inhignilicant  as  not  to  be  mnnfriei,  is 
some  way,  with  the  crown — none  so  exclusive  as  not  to  ofllw  As 
highest  honours  to  the  people.     The  mayor  of  the 

*  Ciilnnpl  Pa^ie*.  la(f   M.  I'  fur   \Vnrrfit«<r.  hail   MHiir  idea.  | 
making  ihr  |»ri>p<'«iliiiii 
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oommuiie  is  the  king's  ofijoer,-.Md  the  son  <l^  »  Mplwrf  in 
a  field  marshars  imifoniif  is  the  ehief  officer  in  die  vQfel 
palace. 

It  may.  be  all  very  well  to  say  tbat  tliis  is  the  sane  tm  in 
Turkey;  there  is  as  much  diffisrence^httmen  this  and  any 
thing  that  exists,  or  ever  did  eivst,  in  Tnifteyt  aa  between  any 
two  things  the  most  opposed:  for  the  publio  i^irit which pcewiils 
iaFranee  is  in  lavour  of  intdligenoe  aod  freedom*  as  the  pnhUe 
^  qnrit  in  Turkey  is  in  lavour  of  tyranny  and  ignorance.  Beaidcat 
it  is  not  the  King  who  is  all  powerful  in  France,  bnt  the  Kingfa 
government.  Here  is  a  difference  that  may  alter  every  thinfrr^ 
for  the  government  is  responsible  before  a,  body,  ndueh,  Mr 
eording  to  the  meaning  of  the  constitution,  should  hn  piip«larlf 
elected,  and  in  spite  of  which  it  cannot  exist. 

The  improvements,  indeed,  that  we  may  expect  in  modemf 
legislation  lie  in  the  proper  combination  of  these  two  prior 
oples : — a  great  possibility  of  doing  good,  a  strong  check  upon 
the  power  of  doing  evil. 

It  is  to  the  chamber  of  deputies  then  that  we  have  now  to 
turn;  and  if  that  chamber  be  not  what  it  ought  to  hCv  th^re  m 
the  place  where  we  should  propose  alterations. 
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CHAPTER  XU. 


Right  of  Election— Mode  of  electing'— Eligibiiity-^ProoeediBgf  of  the 

ber — Laws  and  propofiitions — Gunitituency  eonaUkred  nod  Chunbcr  dia* 
■ected. 
s 


■J      We  have  been  led  by  the  last  chapter  to  the 

of  the  chamber  of  deputies. 
3i      I  shall  first  state  its  formation,  attributes,  and 

then  consider  it  in  general  relation  with  the  gOTommmit,  &fA 
ii  the  system  of  which  it  forms  a  part.  ' 
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Right  of  ELKcrrioN. — Evwy  i 

years,  enjoying  his  civil  and  polilical  i         ,  M^yi^B  SMk 

of  direct  contributions,  is  an  elector.* 

The  number  of  electors  is  asoertained  by  the 
process,  ixrhich  answers  to  our  registration : 

From  the  first  to  the  tenth  of  June  the  mayora  of  Ike 
communes  in  their  respective  cantons  meet  in  ibe 
the  canton,  and  there,  with  the  aid  of  tbeeollaeiorB  of  ihti 
revise  the  list  of  the  year  preceding.  This  lilt  is  acBt  hy  Ar 
sub-prefect  of  the  arrondissement,  with  his  ohaervatioHi,  la  Ar 
prefect  of  the  department  before  the  first  of  July,  who  iakii 
(urn  revises  it,  stating  his  reasons  for  the  deciiions  he  roacs  li; 
the  list  is  then  printed,  and  deposed  at  the  mayormlty  ofcvtn 
commune  by  the  15th  of  August;  any  claims  then  mnient 
judged  by  the  prefect  in  council,  from  whom  there  is  no 
but  to  a  ^'courroyale,*^  which  however  is  obliged  to 
case  definitively,  and  tri/Aotr/  expense. 


Mode  of  electing. — The  chamber  of  deputies  is 
of  459  deputies.-J*  elected  by  459  electoral  colleges,  eneh 
one  deputy* 

These  colleges  are  convoked  by  the  King,  and  in  that 
in  the  electoral  arrondissement  which  he  shall  appoint ; 
discussion  is  allowed.  :j: 

The  college  elects  its  president  and  examinera,  and  the 
tion  commences.     A  list  of  the  electors  being  fixed  np  in  iht 
place  of  election,  the  president  calls  on  the  dectors  by 
and  each  receives  from  him  a  piece  of  paper  open ;  on 
of  paper  he  writes  the  name  of  the  candidate  he  prefeffSi  kkk 


*  Officeni  in   the  army  uul  navy,  Benben  aad  eorT«flp«a4iali  flf  i^ 
Inalitat,  need  ooly  paj  100  fr«. 

ContritHitioiia  counted  ai  direct  are  the  land  tax,  tlie  pennani  mad  f« 
tax,  the  door  and  window  tax,  taxei  on  patents,  and  e^ery  Us  IcvM 
the  title  of  *'  ccntinei  additionnelg.'' 

t  A  deputy  acceplinfr  a  public  office  at  home,  racates  hit  mtwX^  bol  Ml 
the  reunion  of  the  electoral  college,  by  which  he  ia  lo  be  rr-elccl*^ 

A  ministrr  changing  Iron  one  public  office  lo  another  does  a«t  vnctft  ^ 
neat. 

t  No  Hrmed  force  can  b«-  in  ili^  nrighhourlinod  nnlew  drwandrd  bi  di 
i-«illrgp  iifirll. 
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it  up,  and  gives  it  back  to  the  preiideiit,  iriio  puts  fCia  ■  (ox 
^■ced  by  him  for  that  purpoM.* 

The  box  remains  open  for  six  hours,  and  is  closed  at  3  o'clock 
ta  the  evening,  when  ils  contents  are  immediately  examined  : 
1.  The  number  of  papers  is  compared  with  (he  Dumber  oT 
panooa  who  have  voted.  3.  An  examiner  opens  each  piece  of 
paper,  and  gives  it  to  (he  presideni,  who  calls  out  the  name  in- 
leribed  on  it ;  ihe  result  iii  then  made  public,  and  the  papers  burnt. 

A  deputy  to  be  elected  immediately,  must  unite  one-third  of 
lie  total  number  of  votes  inscriboil  in  the  college,  and  one-balf 
>r  the  voles  taken  in  his  favour. 

If  the  scrutiny,  having  once  taken  place,  does  not  produce 
this  result,  ihe  bun>au  declares  the  Iwo  candidates  who  have 
jot  the  most  voteS}  and  no  olhei-  can  (hen  compete  with  them ; 
ibe  one  who  on  the  next  trial  has  the  bare  raajarily  is  elected. -{- 
A  college  is  opened  for  ten  days,  and  every  mailer  of  dispute 
that  occurs  is  taken  down  and  submitted  afterwards  for  decision 
to  the  chamber  of  deputies. 


-  EuGiBiLiTT. — To  b«  eligible  lor  the  elunber,^  tbe  o 
snusi  be  thirty  years  of  age,  and  pay  500  Fr.  of  diroet  taxei 
^equal  to  an  income  six  times  the  amount^,  ilalf  the  depntiei 
in  a  department  must  be  chosen  amongst  those  wfaoie  poHlieal 

residence  is  in  that  department.^ 

Proceedings  of  the  Chahbdi. — At  tht  commencemeiit  of 
every  session,  the  chamber  is  divided  by  lot  into  nine  bareanz, 
composed,  as  much  as  possible,  of  an  eqnal  number  <rf  mem- 
bers. 

*  Aa  the  f  leclflr  do«>  tbii,  So  «xuDhwt  Ukes'  d«M  kia  nuns,  m  tMniy 
Toled. 

■\  Wfaearver  (h«K  ii  ut  equal  namtwr  ofrotei  on  tb!*  occuioB,  tlw  eldMt 
,1m  Ibe  prFfercncr. 

}  Neither  a  pretcct, ■  (ob-prefect, nor  ■  rcceiter-fSBtnl  oraTee«i*«r«f  4^ 
pirtment,  can  tie  choHo  depntj  by  the  district  in  wbiab  hs  performi  hU  foM- 
'  lions.  Ncilbrr  genrril  cfficen  commBudiug  dinnoo*,  nar  procaraui  ds  ni, 
^nor  iirocurrurs-gentriDK,  noT  tlie  diracton  ofcaBlribatiMU,eU>.  MabaolMted 
"wiltiiD  the  it]>hFrcr>rthair  aathoritjud  joriadictioBiBor  i{(ktj)ftittaA§ttl, 
eanlhcy  he  rligitile  there  till  aiimonlha  arter  (lie  !)■«  of  tlieirhaTi^d«MMb 
^  ^  When  Ihr  <:ni>irHr>  oecun.  Iota  an  draWB«Bong  tke  aneriBMfll  ««ldi- 
daii-!.. 
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Each  bureau  nanips  its  presk       i       m  f/ 

Kacli  bureau  discusses  the  q        >ii  r  iW 

and  names  a  member  tu  write  a  report  of  its  opiw 
Iwo-thirds  of  the  bureaux  declare  theiiiaelv< 
reporters  from  each  meet  ai         wuss  the  q 
themselves^  and  then  name      a  imon  reporier«  mho 
to  the  chamber  twenty-four     nrs  at  least  before  the 
discussion  begins.f 

For  petitions  there  is  a  general  commiaaioD 
named  by  each  bureau;  it  makes  iU  repoK  every 
which  is  included  the  name  and  babitatioa  of  tbe 
well  as  the  object  of  their  request. 

Except  in  case  of  dissolution,  the  legislative 
in  one  session  continue  on  in  tbe  tage  in  which  ihey 
to  the  next. 

The  chamber  is  presided  over  by  a  president  whoa  it 
and  four  vice- presidents. 


Lwvs  ANn  Propositions.  Every  law  proposed  to  the 
the  King  or  the  chamber  of  peers,  after  beiag  read  la  ii 
chaml>er,  is  sent  to  tlic  bureaux. 

Every  member  who  wishes  to  make  a  propoeilioa 
and  depose  it  on  the  president  s  table,  to  be  by  hia 
rated  to  tlic  different  bureaux. 

ir  three  of  these  are  of  opinion  it  should  be  developal  < 
will  be  read  at  the  next  sitting,  and  the  deputy  will  Sx  ihe^ 
u  lien  he  will  speak  upon  it. 

If  then  approved  of,  it  will  be  printed  and  aeat  heak  ^pe 
to  the  bureaux,  which  discuss  and  report  upon  iL 

On  all  laws  the  vote  is  secret;  on  other  propoeitioes  't  a 
open,  unless  members  demand  the  ballot. 

Here  then  is  the  chamber  of  deputies,  proceeding  with  ■■A 
clearness  and  regularity  in  its  proceedings,  haviog  ia  mam  d 
lis  forms — the  institution  of  its  bureaux,  for  ■"■^rnm     wtA 

*    Thr«r  hiirraux  arr  rrnrwrd  ^xrrj  nioiitli. 

\    Kf!«ttl**ft   \Ur>r   diffprrnt   hurrauK.  tkrrr  at*  coaiBiHMlaB :  car  iv  av 
liud|;rl.  I'lir  inManrr.  wbirh  ia  fonDrd  of  thirtT-n«  mmb^rB,  Smh 
ty   raik  burrftu  ul  llii*  rkftiiilier. 

Thrrr  niil  hr   In  llii»  rnniniiivaii.n  an  ni4U«  rr\toii^n  m»  ik^rr  «rv 
CMib  ir |i<iitiii.'  I'll  tlic  rtprn^f  (•!  m  iiarttrilUr  iniiil«lrr 
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it  we  oarMlv«i  tnj^it  do  well  to  consider,  ir  not  to  imitate — 
visg  in  the  mode  of  iis  election,  also,  tlie  advanlage  of  that 
llot  which  we  are  here  coDtending  for,  and  which  seems  to 
'  eondueted  with  perfect  aafety  and  facility' — but  only 
icted  by  persons,  wlio  possess  in  properly  fifty  pounds  a 
■r — i.  e.  who  pay  200  francs  of  direct  taxes — a  proportion 
about  173-4  electors,  in  a  country  containing  S2,500,000 
habitants. 

Whichever  way  we  consider  (his,  the  result  seema  equally 
udicious. 

Id  the  first  plaee,  ihc  more  power  you  confide  in  the  csecu- 
e  government  (and  in  France,  it  appears  necessary  (d  confide 
;reat  deal  of  power  to  the  executive  government),  the  more 
pillar  ought  to  be  the  sources  from  which  that  government 
eft,  and  the  more  national  the  control  by  which  its  abuses 
3  to  be  prevented  nnd  judged. — Secondly.  The  mare  places 
lich  a  government  bus  al  its  disposilion  (and  the  government 
France  has  all  over  France  places  to  dispose  of)  the  wider 
II  must  extend  a  representation  which  should  be  beyond 
sb  influences. — Thirdly.  The  more  property  is  difTused  (and 
Operty  is,  as  we  have  seen,  most  widely  dill'used  in  France), 
}  more  safely  can  you  di6fnM  political  power  also. — Fourtb- 
As  is  the  great  bull  of  the  people,  so  ought  to  be  the 
ijority  of  the  representatives;  and  yet  by  so  confined  a  qua- 
ication,  you  give  the  towns,  about  one-fifth  of  the  popu- 
ion,  a  majority  in  the  representation  over  the  country  where 
rtunes  are  more  divided ;  in  short,  I  see  no  kind  of  reaatw, 
cept  the  shallow,  though  plausible  one,  viz.  that  if  (here  are 
,ly  173,1S5  electors,  there  are  only  136,953  who  present 
emselves  for  the  exercise  of  this  right. 
To  a  chamber  taken  by  a  phrase,  this  reason  wonldfidBcft; 
il  to  nny  person  at  all  aequainted  with  the  wtaral  «ms«- 
lence  of  restricted  and  popular  institutions — llrt  •rvbtaMit 
ed  (o  show  the  inutility  of  extending  (he  sitffrag*  4efV9t)»tn((|a 


necessity.     .Men  ac(  grea(ly  by  sympathy  ami  < 
id  only  lake  an  interest  in  Ibose  aiffain,  aboqt  vbidl  tfaiey  ff 
eir  neighbours  bestirring  themselves. 


'    Tlir  muall  DumlMr  •(  II 


son  OOVBRNIIINT. 

t  The  more  retlricted,  ther     ret  :  th«  r^ht  ef 

lion,  the  fewer  will  be  the  i  to 

right  of  electors ;  and  an  ui     irrantabla  apathyv 
public  affaira,  becomes  the  best  argument  ngnionl  ike  st 
which  produces  it. 

What  then  must  be  the  consequences  of  a  ooMlitetion  « 
gives  the  greatest  circumference  to  the  govemoMBt,  and 
narrowest  basis  to  the  constituency  ? 

The  following  is  an  analysis  of  the  existing 
represents  pretty  correctly  its  condition  : — 

Number  qfvoteg  at  ike  laei  ElteHpmB, 

37,966  In  ftTouroT  SieDepuUsi,. 
SI, 069         *  ISft       * 

4,005         »  Sft       - 

16.1S4  I.  Oft       I. 


60,137 
For  pcrtofU  not  elected  46,316 


ToUl  iroted      It6,3ft3 
Did  not  vote       46,633 


Elector!       173,16ft 

SOCIAL  POSITION  OF  PBKSONS  RETURKBD. 

Samed  6y  the  fforemmemt,  or  mere  or  ieu  umder 

ABHIWItVIATIOli*  ASBV. 

6  Ministers.  1  Alarthal  of  Fraace. 

8  SecriUlret  (E^n«raui.  13  Lleuteaam-gcBerals. 

3  Directean  orlnipectenn-s^n^in.   ft  Camp 


30  Maiort. 

7  Cotooels. 

1  Adjunct. 

ft  LleutenaDt-eolonels. 

MAcimAtCia^. 

3  ChlefkoftatuilM. 

7  Captains. 

10  Priildepts. 

3  Military  ItundaaN. 

3  ATOCtts-g^n^raai. 

1  Marine  PnTecL 

ft  ProcureDio-i«D4ffiut. 

1  CapiaiB  ef  eoftene. 

7  ProcuroQis  da  Roi. 

3  BngliMCfft. 

36  CooDcHlofi. 

6  Judges  of  cItII  trlbulslf. 

coawa 

4  Justices  of  peace. 

7  The  court  of  accounts. 

4  Aids-dc^camp  to  Ike  Klaf. 

17  Employed  in  tbe  council  of  state. 

1  Ordoonance  oSccr  !•  IW  b| 

4  Senraab  of  llto  cfevtt. 

4  Diplomacy. 
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CIUMBBH  OF  DBPUTiES.  UN 

M«ii  or  Lettcrt St 

Mutnbctamt 
Banker* 

NoUriw,  etc.       4S 

Penoni  wUhoot  nni  piitlculir  proteMism  lit 

Not  named  by  gavcrnmenl  Vltl 

Under  Bovsmmeot        ....      iOA 
Not  under  gotemmenl       .     .     .     US 

•Hch  is  the  cbamber  I 

low  in  speaking  o(  ihe  places  which  the  governmenl  had 

pvn  away,  I  sUled  ihem  io  the  aoalysia  to  this  volume,  at 

X>0 ;  this  merely  lakes  in  the  most  considerable,  since  sniall 

«fi  and  large  places  taken  together,  there  are  in  the  minislry 

inance  alone  above  57,000. 

Itill,  for  every  place  lo  be  given  away,  theie  are  thi-ec  pcrsonfi 

east  who  eipect  to  obtain  it,  while  there  are  not  much  mure 

n  ao  average  than  three  electors  (o  each  place  : — a  cooati- 

icy  Iben  is  easily  bribed  by  expectations  from  its  represen- 

re,  and  a  representative,  aa  we  have  seen,  meets  with  his 

tmpense  from  ihe  minister. 

!'hus  the  body  I  have  been  coiuideriDf;  ii  not  what  it  ahonid 

-a  fail-  check  upon  the  eiecutivs  aothOTtty,  by  being  ■  UAt 

resenlation  of  public  opinion. 
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CHAPTER  XIII. 

Review  el*  paet  work-— The  uralgaBStioo  off  dilmnl 
different  canaeo — Modern  France,  the  coneeqaeBee  of 
recent  institntioni — ^Whether  the  eqnalitj  iprang  fi 
the  other  ie  eonpntible  with  free  gufemment— Tlw  cicctn  af 
and  of  a  Mnall  conatitneacy-^MoMunchy  of  the  mMlm 
might  be. 

My  title  was  ambitious;  1  uodertook  a  great  Uak.    b  il 
ly  completed? — Doubtless  much  that  1  iuteoded  to  aay 
overlooked  and  forgotteu  I  much  remains  to  aay  for 
ther  time  nor  space  are  allowed  me!  and  yet,  reade 
your  eyes  over  the  road  we  have  traversed — the 
extensive  one. 

Behold  again  that  Paris  which  w%  saw  from  yomler 
of  Pere  la  Chaist^  crowded  with  bacchanaliena,  BMMh 
licrs  and  mobs! — the  recollections  of  fifteen  centuries! 

Behold  again  that  people  so  gay,  so  witty,  so  wmrlike, 
vain,  whose   brow  is  chronicled  with   centurieSt 
character  is  still  in  its  vouth. 

Behold  again  those  revolutions,  amidst  which 
solemn  and  brocaded  court — a  terrible  and 
— a  {glorious  and  conquering  empire — a  prosperooa 
guided  monarchy! 

liOok  at  the  influences  which  have  survived ;  ike  li 
the  religion,  the  philosophies  which  exist ;  the 
the  soil  or  France  is  divided;  the  social  cooditioii  wkkb  Ai 
French  people  rnjoy ;  ilic  specien  of  guvemment  nadi 
they  are  plared!  —Look,   I  ^ay,  at  these  things — and 
the  point  iilicro  mc  should  regard  (lirm,  not  <        %y 
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a  whole ;— and  combioiiig  the  pasi  with  the  present,  try  to  eom- 
prehend  a  country  motkyed  by  its  manners,  its  laws,  its  history, 
its  ideas! 

We  see  a  nation  fend  of  eliange  and  of  glory  from  cliaraeter ; 

attached  to  luxury  and  degance  from  education;  a  soil  almost 

agrarianly  distributed — ^mailing  of  its  eohtratom  a  people  of 

proprietors,  and  a  people  of  equals;  a  government  eonceotrated 

Id  the  hands  of  an  eseoutire  authority,  responsible  before  two 

tribunals,  of  which  it  names  one,  and  must  find  it  easy,  except 

in  extraordinary  crises,  to  corrupt  the  other;  and  a  public  opi- 

fliion  founded  on  abstract  rights,  and  daily  more  and  more  io- 

^Kning  towards  liberal  institutions. 

In  all  this  we  have,  in  much,  to  modify  the  results  of  one  cir- 

^Bumstance  by  the  results  of  another !  a  nation  fond  of  change 

«uiy  be  given  to  violent  revolutions: — but  a  nation  of  pro* 

lirietors  is  hostile  to  violent  revolutions.  A  people  of  equab  may 

depress  talent  as  a  distinction,  and  banish  etagance  as  a  vice: 

but  a  people  glorious  and  luxurious,  honour  Genius  as  a  divi- 

i  ttily,  and  give  to  Taste  a  temple  among  the  Arts.  A  government 

r  UDncentrated  in  the  bands  of  the  executive  authority,  controlling 

t  the  power  which  ought  to  control  it,  may  become  a  despotism: 

g  — but  a  public  opinion  favourable  to  liberty,  if  restrained  for  a 

time  by  the  fear  of  its  own  excesses,  can  never  by  any  species 

^of  government  be  ultimately  crushed.     How  shall  I  describe 

g  the  amalgamation  of  so  many  opposing  effets,  springing  from 

.  so  many  opposing  causes! 

Shall  I  say  that  we  find  the  popular  feelings  of  the  street 
amidst  the  ancient  habits  of  a  court; — a  terrible  machinery  for 
despotism  amidst  the  modern  sentiments  of  democracy? — Be- 
fore lis,  perhaps,  is  the  spectacle  of  a  people  whose  manners 
have  been  formed  under  an  absolute  government,  and  whose 
opinions  tend  to  a  republican  government 

Indeed,  in  turning  back  once  again  to  the  volume  I  am  con- 
cluding, its  subject  seems  fairly  enough  divided  into  two  parts; — 
the  one  referring  rather  to  the  effects  of  nature  and  of  former 
^  times ;  the  other  rather  to  the  effects  of  recent  institutions. 
Proceeding  from  the  first — were  those  influences,  female, 
literary,  and  military,  whidi  have  made  the  French  frivolous, 
literary,  warlike.  Proceeding  from  the  second  is--that  custom 
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of  succesiion,  which,  whelber      s  k  wimgm  m  Ar 

press,  adressing  themselves  to  all  i         • — Co 

into   its  bosom  all   religions — to   society, 

grandees  nor  paupers — establishes  on  all   sides,  mmi  m  d 

things,  an  equality — which  imbibing  the  oolours  of 

circumstances,  makes  the  French  people  what  ihey 

1  say,  **  imbibing  the  colours  of  preoeding 
for  simply  to  say  that  France  is  distinguished  bj  iW 
that  reigns  there,  would  not  be  suflBcienUy  characternii 
peculiar  nation. 

That  equality  niiglit  exist  elsewhere  amongst  sinpb 
as  here  it  exists   amongst  ostentatious 
peaceful  desires  as  here  amongst  warlike 
local  popular  institutions,  as  here  under  a  centraliasd 
nistration — or  amongst  ideas  favourable  to  despoliaiB,  a 
amongst  ideas  bordering  upon  license. 

Whether  for  good  or  evil — that  equality  must  ranaia;  far 
it  is  based  upon  the  two  things  most  difficult  to  sJler ;  iks  ds» 
tribution  of  property  and  the  natural  alTections  of  tbe 
heart.  It  has  made  the  French  a  happy  people ;  need  it 
them  from  being  a  free  one?     1  say — it  need  not. 

The  centralized  administration  I  have  described  naf  b 
favoured  by  it,  but  it  is  not  caused  by  it  A  people 
into  a  democracy  may  govern  in  their  villages  as  in 
Of  this  .\morica  is  an  example — if  they  do  not  wish  Co  do  ti^ 
it  is  less  because  they  are  a  democracy  now,  than  bccanit  ikn 
have  not  been  a  democracy  long ;  if  tbey  ought  not  to  do  SB^  >^ 
is  not  because  they  are  equal  amongst  themselves,  bnC 
they  are  di\idod  amont^st  themselves,  and  that 
auihoiity  from  the  whole  of  the  empire,  is  m 
together  its  parts.  Neither  need  such  a  system  be 
as  I  have  elsewhere  ohser\'ed,  one  of  despotism. 

If  the  French  ministry  uas  the  result  of  a  majority  sf  J 
chamber  which  represented  the  majority  of  the 
ministry,  however  powerful,  would  be  merely  the 
orf;:iii  fur  workm}?  out  the  popular  will.  Nay  nsoie,  if  Ai 
French  iuiniMr\  ai  r  uol  this — the  same  cause  whicb  gim  < 
danger  to  the  teudency  of  centralization,  places  ia 
thon^ih  ih't  |iorh.ip>  in  ;ipp>\iran<  c,  a  check  upon  its 


A  strong  government  is  not  merely  m  strong  adminislnitife 
machine  Tor  governing  the  affairs  of  a  people,  it  nunt  be  a 
strong  administrative  machine  that  governs  the  people  as  well 
as  their  affairs.  Held  and  directed  by  tbe  bands  of  one  man,  or 
of  twenty  men,  it  must  descend,  if  I  may  use  sadh  compariaoii, 
into  the  nation,  like  the  wheel  of  yonder  vessel  descends  into 
tbe  waters ;  there  is  the  force  of  that  mysterloas  engine— in 
those  free  and  stormy  waves  I 

A  government,  I  say,  must  be  popular  to  be  strong,  wbatever 
the  source  whence  that  popularity  springs. 

Oh!  but  Bonaparte  I 

Bonaparte  did  not  indeed  appeal  to  lus  people,  thro^gb 
electoral  chambers,  and  liberal  laws ;  such  *was  not  the  genias 
of  the  man.  He  did  not  appeal  to  the  reason — be  appealed  to 
the  passions  of  the  French ;  and  tbe  dram  beating,  and  the  tri- 
colour flying,  with  victory  in  the  van,  all  France  followed  lui 
heels,  ir  Bonapartes  were  common,  charters  would  be  waste 
paper. 

A  conqueror  is  beloved  by  a  vain  and  martial  race  as  long  as 
he  conquers ;  he  has  little  to  study  but  the  fortunes  of  bis  sword. 
^^hen  kings  too  were  anointed  with  a  divine  oil — the  vice- 
regents  of  God  upon  earth — their  authority  was  fixed  in  one  of 
the  deepest  recesses  of  the  human  heart,  and  the  distant  bar* 
barian  worshipped  the  sovereign,  whose  sceptre  was  a  scourge, 
as  he  did  the  god  of  the  Storm  which  devastated  his  plains. 

Il  is  passed — all  this: — the  most  revered  monarchs  are  but 
meo;  and  another  Bonaparte  may  perchance  arise  in  five 
hundred  years. 

Besides,  a  nation  cannot  always  be  at  war;  and  to  govern  an 
active  and  intelligent  people  in  peace,  you  must  give  a  vent  lo 
their  intelligence,  a  vent  to  their  activity — that  activity,  that 
intelligence  should  not  be  out  of  the  government,  or  it  will 
destroy  the  government;  but  within  the  government,  where  it 
will  animate  the  government. 

Why  is  (he  press  formidable  to  the  esisting  state  of  things? 
Becau^^e  the  press  appeals  to  the  whole  country,  and  the  con* 
siiUilion  appeals  to  one  person  in  every  1 1 ,850  throogbout  tbe 
country.     Why  is  the  police  maintained?    Because  it  b  ne- 
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ceuary  lo  know  what  the  nation  is  thinking  and 

the  national  chamber  can  hardly  be  said  lo  repramt  iW 

The  most  popular  institution  is  put  down,  the 

preserved,  for  the  same  reason.     The  strongwt  apacics  af 

administration  that  can  be  invented  is  not  strong,  hoenast  • 

does  not  proceed  from  a  sufficient  number  of  thooe  for 

it  administers. 

Id  summing  up  the  whole  system,  then,  1  aland  agaia 
that  great  fault — a  contined  representation.  It  relk 
government  from  a  salutary  restraint,  but  it  exposes  the 
nient  to  a  continual  danger :  it  gives  the  gov< 
appearance  of  arbitrary  power,  and  at  the 
CI  ipplcs  the  government  with  just  apprehension :  il  espoMf  Ar 
people  to  the  suspicion  of  oppression,  and  the  aiaCe  lo  the  fasr 
of  resistance. 

Let  us  look  at  the  restoration! 

From  1815  to  1 830  the  course  followed  was — not  lo 
a  ministry  from  the  majority  of  an  assembly  which 
the  nation,  but  to  obtain  a  majority  in  that  assembly  for 
favourite  minister  in  spite  of  the  nation. 

Thus  cabinet  after  cabinet  sustained  itself.    The 
had  been  accidentally  called  to  power  were  not  lo  be 
on  any  account — no ;  if  any  thing  was  to  he  altered, 
damental  part  of  the  constitution  might  just  he  remodelled  tm 
the  day,  so  as  to  disarm  their  opponents.    The  re| 
hody  became  a  mere  political  plaything.      .Mark  ihe 
quenoe! 

M.  de  VilUMc  for  a  long  time  maintained  his  majority. 
what  was  that  majority?  a  veil  between  him  and  the 
governed.     FLven  he  himself  was  actually  bhnded  by  that 
— for  a  small  cooMiiuency  has  this  double  dii 
fhfi  hutrcrg»iMe  io  puhiic  opiuion^while  ii  deceiveM  a 
#/*  to  the  proffreHM  of'  that  opinion. 

\\  hat  is  in  the  nation  roaches  it  at  last — slowly.  Iale«  bai 
It  arrives.  One  morning  the  minister  is  in  a  minority  ia  tW 
chamber,  which  he  ha2»  been  accustomed  In  mmmiad:  krf 
this  doeh  not  hap|>cn  till  he  has  been  for  years  in  a  miaority  oai 
of  doors.     Who  then  hhall  be  his  successor  ?  a  M.  de  S 
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gnac — who  caanot  sutidf  by  eoncmioM  ?  A  BL  de  Poligpic 
— ^who  caanot  oonquer  h^  reaistueoP* 

Still  let  ua  not  eiaggerate  die  evils  which  it  ia  a  duly  to 
point  out. 

The  monarchy  of  the  middle  dassea,  auoh  aa  it  eiisto  in 
France,  though  aoaceptible  of  great ,  improreneatat  ia  boC  a 
government  (for  the  people  to  whom  it  ia  givep)  thai  «fn  wiady 
be  repudiated  or  jusUy  deapiaed.  It  baa  aehiavadf  asd  if  eon* 
tinned,  will  more  perfectly  perpetuate  that  wbidi  legUatiaft 
long  deemed  impracticable. 

I  mean,  a  constitution  containing  no  privileged  ehssf  and 
yet  in  which  the  monarch  is  not  a  cypher  and  the  people  are 
not  slaves. 

Such  is  the  government  at  present; — if  called  upon  to  state 
what  it  might  be  witb  more  advantage,  1  JbaM^fen^ 
somethiog  not  whoHy  diSerent,  but  which  giving '  greater 
solidity,  perhaps  majesty,  to  the  throne,  would  give  greater 
power  to  the  people,  greater  independence  and  nationality  to 
the  chamber  of  peers. 

I  should  say,  in  short,  that  the  best  government  for  France, 
without  starting  forth  in  quest  of  any  of  those  extraordinary 
changes  which  are  to  produce  theoretical  perfection,  would  be 
a  popular  and  splendid  monarchy^  supported  here  by  a  na- 
tional armjf,  there  by  a  citizen  guard — adminutered  by  a 
centralized  administration^  and  having^  for  coadjuiorSf  a 
chamber  of  Peers  elected  from  the  superioriiieB  of  the  coum" 
try^  which  would  represent^  as  it  were^  its  ntoral  imieretU; 
and  a  chamber  of  deputies^  elected  by  a  large  comsiUueney^ 
which  would  represent  its  material  interests. 

Such  a  government  would  be  eonaistent  witb  the  raanBors 
and  the  ideas  I  have  described;  it  would  make  what  belongs 
to  old  times  compatible  with  the  birth  of  new;  and  by  plaoing 

'  But  if  a  ^vrrnment  1«  maintained  1^  IIm  amy  and  tlia  national  gnard! 
hnw  iH  a  goTernment  to  know  that  it  it  mpporttfd  by  t]ie  army  and  tiM  na* 
tidnal  g^uard  ?  because  they  do  not  rosiat  it?  bat  men  wlioae  dvty  it  ia  to  obey 
will  not  reiiitt,  except  in  the  most  orgent  caiei^  and  at  tbo  laliil  vonoat. 

Wbeo  they  reaist  the  government,  then  the  goforuMnt  eaanot  roaiat  tkoM ; 
and  thu8  only  learns  that  it  is  disapproved  by  a  fortunate  refolntion  which 
«il>xrts  it  Surely,  the  science  of  lefpslalion  iboiild  pfodaco  mndo  mora  btj^y 
rfMilt  than  (his. 
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despotism  under  ibe  legitimate  control  of 
now  agitates  society  in  oppoMtion  to        Ii     ,    i     id«r 
the  union  of  free  institutions,  with  a  co     1    ..se  _n  iW 
tive  power. 

Such  a  government  would  no  doubt  have  its  faolla;  kits 
would  accord  with  all  the  predominant  feelings  of  tbe  FmA 
nation ;  and,  at  such  a  government,  if  the  preseni  dynailj  k 
not  overturned  by  some  violent  shock,  ii  will — evea  aa 
of  itself — arrive. 


POLICY 

OF   PRESENT   ADMINISTRATION 


CHAPTER  XIV. 

The  existinnf  f^oTrrnment  i**  Pnincc  ■  goTenment  of  rrwitafe,  umA  wiff  *  m 
so— Con^dered  as  to  where  it  should  resist,  and  buw  rMJat     Hi 
open  violence,  popular  representation, and  tke  PrMi     Hpwimrji 
Rrrent  laws  a|piinst  the  Press — How  far  wrong— Chmractrr  ofi 
tion — Necessary  policy  iif  goTernmeot. 

Havinc  spoken  of  the  present  state  and  probable  proapocUtt 
the  existing  monarchy,  1  am  called  to  tbe  considenitioB  of  ibf 
policy  by  which  it  is  now  supported. 

I  confess  that  this  subject  is  one  of  difficulty,  and  iImI  I  ap- 
proacli  it  with  no  common  diffidence  in  my  judgmeai 
nion  hesitation,  let  me  add,  in  respect  to  publisbiiig  my 
—since  they  diflTcr  very  essentially,  as  well  froni  the  psffty  bj 
whom  the  present  French  administration  is  attacked  villi  m- 
riiialifiod  \  iolencOf  as  from  that  parly  by  which  it  is  whh  Sfvl 
\iolcncc  defended. 

The  nature  of  all  revolutions  is  to  beget — however 
they  have  been,  and  however  sagely  they  may  have 
ducted— a  tendency  (o  re\oluiions-,  for  men  alwsjs  i 
^ho\  rail  again  attempl  wiili  Miccess,  that  which  they  have  sen 
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done  in  tbeir  own  lime  with  facility.  It  is  equally  cerlain  that 
■0  couQlry  can  prosper  under  a  perpetual  series  of  rovolu- 
tioiis;  it  follows,  therefore,  as  a  matter  of  course,  that  the  mi- 
UBtry  which  succeeds  a  revolulion,  will  be,  by  duty  and  position, 
more  or  less  a  ministry  of  resistance;  or,  as  I  said,  nearly  two 
years  ago — "  the  life  of  a  prince,  sprung  from  a  popular  con- 
vulsion, will  be  almost  always  passed  in  slrug{;ling  against  po- 
pular concessions." 

Indeed,  if  we  look  at  that  revolution  ia  England,  with  which 
the  late  French  revolution  has  beea  frequently  compared— w« 
shall  linil  that  severe  laws  against  liberty  were  not  wanting 
under  the  government  of  a  monarch,  from  whose  accession  to 
power,  notwithstanding,  our  liberties  spring. 

It  IB  idle  then  to  especl  what  neither  history  warrants,  nor 
human  nature  accords.  .Moreover,  if  revolutions  were  ever 
Kkely  to  have  had  enemies  to  oppose,  and  agitations  to  subdue, 
it  was  (he  revolution  of  July.  The  government  founded  on  our 
revolution  of  1688  rested  in  some  sort  on  a  religious  entliu- 
siaBm-,  the  government  founded  ou  tfint  revolution  of  1830  bad 
no  enlhttxiaim  in  its  favour.  The  superstitions  of  old  limeSi 
favourable  to  hereditary  right,  and  of  new  times,  inclined  to 
impossible  perfection,  were  equally  against  it.  The  present 
government  in  France  then  is,  1  repeat  It,  essentially  and  ne- 
cessarily, what  its  defenders  have  frankly  declared—a  go- 
t'ernmfiit  nj'  rciiKtance.  The  only  questions  (hat  can  arise, 
are:  where  it  should  resist — how  it  should  resist. 

Open  violence  must  of  course  be  met  by  violence;  but  it  is 
small  praise,  and  ought  to  be  no  small  pride  to  the  party  which, 
through  different  men,  bos  almost  uniutcrrupledly  ruled — that 
as  yei — ^live  years  having  elapsed— three  rebellions  having 
taken  place — not  a  single  political  scaffold  has  recorded  the 
triumph  of  a  dominant  faction. 

There  are  not  many  such  examples  in  all  historyl 

The  course  of  civil  resistance  adopted,  has  displayed  itself  on 
two  points^ — a  refusal  to  extend  the  elective  franchive  beyond 
its  present  limits — and  an  attempt  to  restrict  the  press  within 
narrower  bound.s  than  it  was  inclined  to  assign  itself. 

My  own  humble  opinion  in  respect  to  the  electoral  law  has 
been  expressed,  and  I  own  thai  I  deem  a  small  conalitiiency  is 


se, 
na    jf 

luit  F 
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a  constitutional  goveranBcnt,  a  very  great  danger  ami  a  v«} 
great  evil,  inasmuch  as  that  it  places  thai  goveraineBt  m  m  Ut 
position,  and  does  not  afford  it  the  waraing  or  the 
would  derive  from  the  popular  sentiment  having 
organ  of  expression. 

I  own  that  I  think  some  alteration  ou^t  to  take 
at  no  distant  time  take  place  on  this  subject — atill  ike 
inent  established  in  1830,  though  not  walking  with  rapiditj^M 
make  a  great  step  even  on  this  point  beyond  the 
which   preceded  it;  and  the  present  constituenej  of 
\  73,000,  however  small,  is  more  than  double  the 
of  about  80,000  to  which  it  succeeded. 

That  the  doctrinal  administration  should  resist  here  far  s 
lime,  then,  may  be  wrong  in  some  of  our  opinions- 
iu  my  opinion — but  it  hardly  affords  any  just  ground 
reproach:  for  I  am  willing  to  admit  that  the  resale  of  nearly  il 
revolutions  (there  are  some  exceptions)  has  been  lost,  when  he 
— by  the  principles  on  which  they  were  founded  having  hsa 
carried  out  too  suddenly  and  too  far;  and  1  also  grant,  ihrtX 
there  he  any  people  in  the  world  to  whom  freedom  sheald  hi 
if  I  may  use  the  expression,  cautiously  measured  out- 
people,  more  than  any  other,  volatile,  eapricious, 
excess — amongst  whom  it  is  most  necessary  to 
— and  yet  amongst  whom  habits  are,  with  the 
created. 

I  come  to  the  press,  and  the  conduct,  more  especially 
ihese  few  months,  pursued  towards  it. 

Now  as  for  the  object  which  the  government  had  in 
iliat  conduct,  it  appears  a  legitimate  one.  The  laws  hrsqght 
forward  were  profeaiedly  only  aimed  at  these  things;^-lo  prr 
serve  the  person  of  the  sovereign  from  abuse — and  the  pris- 
cipir  of  the  monarchy  from  assault. 

A  state  owes  it  to  its  own  dignity  to  preserve,  if  possiUe,  in 
first  m«ii?istrate  from  indecent  lampoons,  and  it  can  haidly  hi 
hiameil  for  sheltering,  and,  if  necessary,  defending — not  ibf 
manner  in  which  the  government  is  administered,  bot 
4-iplc  on  which  il  is  founded.  Resistance  to  the  press  u 
iliose  cases,  ihrn,  would  seem  justifiable,  if  it  were  likely  to 
nllnin  its  end  hy  meanb  justifiable  also. 


WllMfll  ■■ 
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Here  we  arrive  at  the  qneetioia — kow  nlumU  ike  gwemr- 
meni  resist  f 

I  said  but  a  i hort  time  i ioce,  that  the  beit  defence  for  thoee 
who  refuse  to  sanotioa  immediate  eonelitiitioiial  changei  reala 
on  this  ground — that  it  is  desirable,  above  all  things,  for  a 
people  who,  in  fifty  years,  have  never  ceased  changing  every 
thing,  to  acquire  at  last  the  habit,  even  if  what  existi  m  not  the 
best,  of  conserving  something. 

But  if  change  be  undesirable,  who  shonid  give  th(B  example  of 
enduring  inconvenience?  The  minister  who  tells  the  people  to 
pause  before  attempting  to  make  their  institutions  yet  more 
liberal,  ought  to  be  most  careful  in  showing  that  he  is  as 
scrupulously  determined  not  to  make  those  institutions  less 
liberal. 

The  rule,  then,  which  should  guide  any  administration  in 
their  resistance  to  alterations  in  the  charter  is — ike  charter. 
Now  there  are  some  who  think  by  the  laws  lately  passed  that 
this  charter  has  been  evaded  in  one  instance,  and  violated  in 
another.  The  evasion,  they  say,  consists  in  giving  the  appella- 
tion of*'  high  treason*'  to  certain  offences  of  the  press,  whidi 
are  thus  brought  before  the  chamber  of  peers  (forming  a  court 
in  that  peculiar  instance),  whereas  the  offences  of  the  press 
were,  by  the  constitution,  expressly  assigned  to  a  jury — the 
violation,  they  say,  consists  in  changing  the  constitution  of  the 
jury  itself,  which  jury  formerly  voted  openly,  and  now  rote» 
secretly;  which  jury  formerly  condemned  by  a  majority  of  four, 
and  now  condemns  by  a  majority  of  one.  I  do  not,  for  my  own 
part,  either  adopt  or  defend  any  exaggerated  party  charges, 
still  I  cannot  help  thinking  that  any  great  fundamental  ahera- 
lions  for  a  momentary  object  must  be  unwbe ;  more  espedally 
when  it  is  wished  to  keep  the  public  mind  in  an  even  eourie 
within  certain  constitutional  channels ;  which  channels,  if  yon 
dam  them  up  for  a  time,  will  be  afterwards  dangerously  over- 
flowed. They  unsettle  and  confound  people*!  opinioni  aisAf 
and  make  them  consider  that  nothing  is  sacred,  or  aaperinr  to 
the  exigencies  of  the  hour. 

Besides,  they  have  another  evil; — it  is  almost  always  oneei<- 
sary  that  they  should  be  followed  by  measures  of  a  similar 
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nature :  for  they  create  exaggerated  Iridi 

met  by  exaggerated  defeocei  and  pre<  til  m 

on  one  side,  and  a  people  on  the  other,  are  mi  •¥«■  ioloa< 
contrary  to  the  inclinations,  the  interests,  and  the  inl 
either.* 

It  is  on  this  account,  indeed,  that  we  shoald  be 
cularly  regretful  of  late  events;  and  here  I  apeak,  eol 
a  man  anxious  for  the  prosperity  of  a  fine  and  ioCeUigc■lps^ 
tion  of  the  human  race — but  as  an  Englishmen  also 
for  the  maintenance  of  that  friendship  between  two 
lirst  at  the  present  epoch  of  the  world  in  arts  end 
whose  alliance  has  afforded  peace  to  Europe,  end 
to  the  growth  of  liberal  institutions  in  both  countriea. 

That  that  alliance  is  chiefly  one  of  opinion  we  well 
and  yet  some  respectable  English  journals  beve  bees 
thought  treasonable  in  France!     Deeply  then  do  I  r^gidAr 
circumstances  which  have  caused  this.     But    I   woell  m 

m 

nothing  disrespectful  of  the  ministry,  from  whose  %-m 
some  respects  1  differ. 


"*  Tliis  is  a  qaestion  of  policy  which  iihould  be  nell  coa«i<ler«4 
proceed  to  laws  of  re preuiion. 

Will  the  J  protect  us  ? 

To  repress  the  exprestiom  q/*  opimiom  is  Dot  to  repreMi  cpimium. 

There  is  a  siofpilar  fact,  to  which,  as  it  faniiah«!8  no  mean 
f  call  attention : 

Under  the  empire  the  secret  police  cost 

Under  the  restoration,  fn*in  IttI -I  to  IK  I H 

AHerwards,   about 

Under  M.  de  Martii^oar |, 

Thus  in  almost  an  exact  proportion  with  the  silence  ud| 
>frbich  it  was  found  oecersarr  to  maintain. 

There  is  another  ruu»idrration  not  to  be  forgotten.  A 
penetrate  himself  with  the  spirit,  and  gire  to  himself,  as  it  weiw, 
and  the  nature  of  the  guvernment  which  be  administers !  A 
it  is  attacked,  acts  with  sense  in  being  despotic ;  it  is  ci 
kuch  crisis,  and  has  all  the  power  that  is  necessary  for  ci 
and  stifling  every  cry.  But  a  goveniment  of  popvlar  fa 
depart  from  the  principles  on  which  it  is  f««Dded :  it  May  mwt 
foreign  to  its  nature  for  a  particular  time,  but  .that  leBpormry  p««cr. 
with  reluctance,  is  too  feeble  to  destroy  the  op|iosition  which  it  aVraccnb  1W 
ruad  of  violence  in  such  goiernments  then  is  short,  and  tbey  wb#  Ink*  il  tf* 
aJmoat  sure  to  find  the  hostile  paMions  which  they  drive  befotv  jkim  in  Ai* 
march,  rollectrd  and  furious — wbrre  they  pause. 
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la  the  vnlunae  publJHhed  in  1881,  1  obMrved  tlia(  thii 
■Jliiili  J  would  he  diflicuU  to  replace;  aad  the  abort  aduiinislrii- 
lioii  of  llirce  days,  which  made  its  sudden  appearance  and 
tfiappearaDce  last  year,  showed  I  was  nnt  mistaken. 

It  ■  ibrmed  of  able,  and  intelligent,  and  conscientioiu  taeo. 
Aw  greater  pari  of  whose  lives  has  been  passed  in  strugglinft 
far  tbow  principles  to  which  Ihey  now,  I  trust  but  for  the  mo- 
maot, appear  opposed: — opposed, however,  not,  I  dobeheve, 
VUb  any  evil  or  tyrannical  intention,  but  from  a  disgiwt  at 
■hflirdities  it  were  niser  lo  overloolf,  from  a  sudden  dread  of 
difficnltit^  almost  overcome,  and  also,  perchance,  from  that  im- 
patience of  character  which  ihey  share  with  their  countrymen 
lBgenenil,and  which  seems  the  national  impediment  to  freedom 
^•■d  repose. 

One  there  is  more  especially,  born  of  the  revolution  of  1830, 
jlriiOK  elevation  fortune  favoured,  and  who  was  endowed  with 
f^noj  of  tliOi^  qualities  which  design  llie  leaders  for  trouble- 
•ome  limes.  Assailed  by  the  most  atrocious  calumnies  that 
fMYVale  envy  could  suggest,  his  talent  broke  through  the  jealous 
Wters  that  would  have  depressed  it,  and  carried  him  al  once 

0  a  high  position  in  the  country,  of  which  he  had  studied  the 
kistory — kttew  the  character,  and  possessed  in  his  love  of  the 
trts,  in  his  pasflion  for  glory,  in  fail  tntive  eloquadca  ind 
irotability — all  the  means  of  govenuBS  iritfa  lueeeu;  aar- 
•ounded  by  a  generout  yooth  wboee  heart*  he  migfat  ha*B 
iron,  and  whose  ardour  he  night  have  moderated,  adnirad  by  a 
Bonarch  whose  cultivated  lasteawere  in  ayMpathy  with  hie  o«nt« 
tad  holding  out  the  band  of  good  feltowihip  to  the  jMaplafirMi 
ivbose  ranks  he  had  sprung — that  mMiMer  m^  latvA  heia     , 

1  Imsl   may  yet  be — prciioiis  to  his  country. 

There  are  certain  perils  which  governmenta,  placed  is  a 
MGuliar  position,  are  forced  to  nndei^o;  and  the  monarchy  of 
faly — chosen,  in  the  heat  of  a  rovohtlion,  from  three  parties — 
must  expect  the  enmity  of  those  whom  it  was  preferred  to,  and 
of  those  whom  it  does  not  represent;  still  it  has  one  advan- 
tage: its  duties  are  clearly  pointed  out;  its  posilioii  plainly 
determined.  This  monarchy  haa  to  preserve  the  honour  of 
France  with  peace;  the  internal  tranquillity  of  Kraoce  with 
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ronslitulional  government.  It  lUncb  as  t 
justice,  moderation,  legality,  amidst  the  violi  «  of 
passions  and  the  tumult  of  perpetual  crisis.  Inhere  is  its  flm^ 
there  its  danger.  When  reproached  with  iU  moderalioa,  m 
love  of  peace  and  order,  it  is  performing  the  task  amgarJ  • 
it; — a  task  difficult,  but  honourable;  and  which,  owing  to  ikr 
courage  and  the  discretion  of  its  defenders,  it  seemed  it  av 
moment  certain  of  accomplishing. 

But  a  government  that  wishes  to  perpetuate  itself,  mm 
above  all  things  be  faithful  to  its  origin!  One  man  «i>M  j> 
be  an  emperor  among  emperors — and  he  fell ; — for  he  w*>  u- 
tiirally  the  popular  chief  among  a  people  of  soldiers.  Aoocb^ 
man  wished  to  be  absolute  monarch  over  a  natioo  which  \m. 
received  him  as  its  constitutional  king — and  he  fell; — for:« 
charter  was — his  crown. 

That  charter,  picked  up  from  the  pavement,  where  u  (us 
fallen,  and  blessed  by  a  new  sanction,  was  again  placed— • 
popular  diadem — upon  the  head  of  a  monarch — justK  cboMi 
for  his  citizen-like  virtues,  his  probity,  his  lirmne&s,  his  rHCvi 
for  his  duties  and  engagements.  Klected  by  the  mnkitiidev^ 
had  conquered,  he  was  consecrated  by  the  press  for  w  hicb  tk^ 
had  fought. 

His  lot  is  to  conciliate  his  power  with  the  causes  of  ks 
power!  that  he  will  do  so,  is  the  belief — that  he  may  do  ««. » 
the  prayer  of  one  who,  no  wrangler  for  theoretical  perfectiot. 
no  advocate  for  successive  changes,  deems  that  having  oaor 
been  chosen  Mivcreign,  the  continuance  of  his  reign  is  km 
adapted  to  the  prosperity  of  his  country  and  the  general  la- 
tercsls  of  civilization  and  mankind. 

Placed  on  the  French  throne,  the  head  of  the  house  orOifaav 
carried  there  many  of  the  ({unlilies  of  a  great  prince;  pmdcaK. 
elof|ucnt,  instructed,  courageous,  he  has  the  prospect  of  lesvw 
a  dynasty  in  repose,  beneath  the  protecting  shadow  of  as 
illustrious  name. 

Yet  is  there  no  foundaiion  for  our  aflTairs  in  despCfsir 
courses.  Tuhlic  ns  well  as  private  life  has  an  usurious  polm 
— which,  to  hati>ry  the  eme^^encies  of  the  instant,  borro«~s  cm 
largelv  from  the  times  that  will  come. 


^t 
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>«t  all  minislflrs  beware  of  this  policy !  it  saves  for  ifae 
jtnnent — but  it  ruias  in  the  end,  and  is  equally  unworthy  of  a 
lOple  who  love  freedom,  and  of  a  monarchy  which,  with  the 
Is  of  time  and  Providence,  is  well  calculated  to  couple  liberty 
Ml  order. 


POSTSCRIPT. 


i 


OHAPTER  XV. 

Two  cnmt»riAniiii  l>rlHprn  Ftbdcc  anil  Rn)>lRad. 


If^rtr"  now,  France  disappearinf;  from  our  view,  as  I  turn,  not 
jtfewiltingly,  homewards,  it  may  not  be  incurious  to  enter,  though 
Ipt  cursorily,  into  certain  comparisons  that  this  work  suggests : 
^J.  e.  lo  consider  how  far  England  and  France  resemble  one 
toother  alibis  moment; — what  period  in  French  hiatorycdiniti 
b«  semblance  of  a  parallel  with  that  which  will  soon  be  Ei^lith 
bstory,  and  is  at  ibis  time  passing  before  us. 

At  the  present  moment  there  can  be  no  doubt  (hat  it  would 
w  impossible  lo  find  (wo  couotriea,  which,  with  iutitutimu  ap- 
«rently  similar,  are  so  entirely  different  as  ihou  I  have  jnct 
iseotioned.  This  is  easily  accounted  for — ihe  cbaracier  and 
history  of  ihe  Iwo  people  are  differenl,  and  the  distribution  of 
Mfoperty  amongst  the»i  is  also  (otally  differenl; — on  these 
Iree   things,  which  fashion  society,  and  social   habits — 'the 

aovement,  if  not  (he  form,  of  goveroment  depends.  There  is 
"iberly  and  a  powerful  aristocracy  in  one  country — n  powerful 
'kTislocracy  will  never  submit  to  slavery; — there  is  eiiualiiy  and 

I  democracy  in  the  other — a  democracy  will  never  tolerate 
'irivileges.  Money  and  birlh  arc  respected  here ;  power  and 
'alent  there.    The  la-*   dues   in   point  of  fact  and   prooiice 

'iubjerl  the  poor  man  lo  the  i  ich  man  in  F.nifland ;  the  law  doe* 
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in  point  of  fact  and 

verning  authority       France. 

law  would  not  do  tl        In  Fr     e  too, 

property!  and  are  tranquil  and    i 

comparatively  poor  and  servile.    Talent,  whether  ia 

literature,  or  through  the  press,  govemi  both.     la 

the  lower  class  is  daring,  factious,  and  intelli 

prejudiced  but  high  principled,  and  certainly 

of  power — a  middle  order  running  between  thena, 

kept  these  two  extremes  together. 

In  France  again,  you  meet  the  governmeot  every 
the  gendarme — the  prefect — the  police.     In  EngUad 
affronts  and  annoyances  come  from  individuals — -ihe 
elbows  you,  the  pauper  taxes  you,  the  pickpocket 

On  one  side  of  the  channel  the  great  man  takes  off  his  Itf 
to  the  government,  and  asks  for  a  place,  but  he  enik 
*'his  friend,"'  and  would  not  refuse  to  fight  adael 
'*  decorated"  coachman.     On  the  other  side  of  the 
great  man  snaps  his  fingers  at  the  govemiaeet, 
poacher  to  prison'^  for  a  pheasant,  and  pays  respect  te 
save  some  greater  man  than  he  is:  viz.  somebody 
or  wealthier. 

Much  of  this  will  no  doubt  alter  with  time  in 
nor  is  it  difficult  to  feel,  as  I  write,  that  we  brenthe  tbt 
air  of  groat  but  healthy  changes. 

This  brings  me  to  consider  what  foundation  thera 
for  that  other  comparison,  not  rarely  mede,  bet 
in  France  of  1783,  and  that  in  England  of  I8SS. 

In   1789  there  was  in  France — a  nobility 
too  prone  to  idleness  and  dissipation,  far  aliennted  by 
and  exclusive  habits  from  the  provincial  inflnenee  it  haJ 
possessed — but  proud,  oourageous^-enwilling  to 
in  the  new  society  which  had  grown  up  above  it 
tliat  which  its  ancestors  occupied  in  the  old  society  tbcf 
shadowed — a  nobility  which  in  the  days  of  its 
the  authority — in  (he  days  of  its  decay  lived  vpon  the 


•  %• 


MtiB  ami!' 
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M  in  the  hour  ot  its  UDpopolirity  dang  to  tbe  proteciion — of 


At  ibis  period  ako  there  was  in  France  a  middle  class  rising 
Mich,  ambitious,  and  dis^ueted  at  the  pride  of  an  order  whose 
rivileges  had  lost  ihcir  charm. 

*  An  attive  race  laken  from  all  classes,  save  the  aristocracy, 
M  who,  eager  for  employment,  found  in  the  army,  in  (he 
hnrch,  in  the  colonies,  in  politics  in  genera),  that  the  road 
IM  obstructed  to  all  but  the  peculiar  set  they  did  not 
•loDg  to. 

[  A  people  without  properly,  and  from  a  variety  of  circum- 
luces  (those  which  are  operating  in  England,  are  different 
vm  those  which  tiad  been  operating  ia  France)  utterly  wilh- 
tt  attachment  to  the  possessors  of  the  soil. 

A  church,  independent  of  the  stale,  with  immense  funds  most 
li«qually  distributed — furnishing  a  worldly  provision  to  the 
Sltocracy,   rather  than  a  spiritual  comfort  to  the  people. 

^Corporations  that  had  outlived  their  purposes,  already 
bwked  in  principle  and  but  weakly  defended,  even  by  the 
Ltrons  of  existing  things. 

A  public  opinion  strongly  in  favour  of  changes  amongst  the 
•vat  masses  of  the  nation,  and  a  public  opinion  as  strongly 
rainst  innovation  amongst  the  fashionable  circles  of  society. 

In  the  royal  family — one  prince  an  advocate  of  liberal 
Snciples  (the  Comte  de  Provence) ;  another  rorming  secret 
»cietles  In  the  army  (le  Comte  d'Arlois). 

Id  (he  senate — a  nobility  defending  itself  by  a  dtstingoislied 
ad  eloquent  man  sprung  from  the  people  (Casalii) ;  a  people 
■sailing  that  nobility,  and  headed  by  the  great  arislOGraoy  of 
■e  land — (the  Monlmorencys,  Noailles,  Lafayetles,  Mirabeaut, 
^gords). 

So  far  some  persons  might  fancy  (bey  traced  a  likenew ;  bB(, 
I  we  advance  further,  all  resemblatice  dtsappears :  for  France 
ad  not  a  prudent  monarch  brought  up  in  constitnlioDal 
rinclples,  nor  a  sober-charactered  people,  who  had  reoeiv»d 

long  political  education,  nor  a  bold  ud  intelligeat  mintslar, 
qually  remarkable  for  the  sagacity  of  hb  views  and  his  (rank 
nd  manly  manner  of  carrying  them  into  execution. 
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Yet,  if  our  compariioiis  fi         i         1     kv« 
purauit  two  importaDt  leiBOQS,  r        eo       liog,  if 
opposed. 

The  oDe^tbat  no  cbuM  can  atand  againat  the  liberal  i 
ligence  of  ila  time  : 

The  other — that  a  people  adopting  iklae  m 
notions  of  liberty  may  delay  for  a  centnry  Ike  real 
of  it. 
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CHAMOES  IN  RESPECT  TO  POST-OFFICE. 

1  boped  to  b«  ible,  Khtn  I  ttfemd  to  ilie  Appendii.  la  menitoa  tlut 
pone  cbange  bid  alretdf  been  «rTerted.  Surb,  howeTcr,  I9  not  Uw  cue: 
lk«  matter  reili  wber«  11  dltj  t»o  jean  ago  ;  bui  a  Bill  Is  bebn  ihe  Home, 
wblcb,  If  carried,  will  nuJii;  some  Important  altersiioni,  evlndng  to  tbe 
Beantlme  Ibe  goverDnieitl'*  rnvDursble  disposiUon.  Since  Ibe  article  on 
Ike  Preis  wai  written  and  prinlvd.  blight  alterailou  bave  taken  place,  aucb, 
br  Inalance,  at  tbe  lUppreuinQ  of  ihc  Tribune. 

I  bere  give  all  the  lawi  re^ulnlln;  Ibe  Press  prior  to  tbe  latl,  wblcb,  H  1 
tniil  a  lemporary  and  eicepiinnal  one,  1  have  placed  apan  st  tbe  end  of  llili 
(Olnme. 

Loi  «»r  ie  Caulionnement,  le  Droit  de  timbre  el  U  Port  tUf 

Journaux  oil  Eciitt  pifieHquet. 

A  Pari*.  I>  M  D«e«iibn  IBBft 

LOL'IS- PHILIPPE,  Roi  du  FKiNCAU,  a  loui  pr6ieiu  el  a  Taolr, 
ulul. 

Lf9  Chanibres  onl  adopts,  noui  ivoiu  ordopnt  el  ordaDDOu  c«  qui  mil : 

Art.  I.— Si  un  Journal  outcrlt  pjriodiqae  ptraii  plot  de  deui  Mi  par 
aemaine,  loit  a  jour  6ie,  mU  par  IWraUon  el  TJguUftrement,  Ic  canUoBoi* 
nent  sera  At  deui  mille  qualre  cenl*  francf  de  rente. 

Le  cauilunnemenl  sera  ^al  aui  trait  quarta  du  laui  fiit,  il  k  Jooraal  tm 
#crit  ii^rlodique  ne  parait  que  deui  Tola  par  HmaUie. 

II  sera  iga\  a  la  moilU,  «1  le  Journal  on  tcrit  pModfqiw  ae  pank  f'one 

II  sen  #gal  au  quart,  >i  le  Journal  on  tcrit  pModiqw  pank  nuliBMl 
plua  d'uDc  Tois  par  moi«. 

Lc  rsulionnemenl  des  Joumaui  quoUdieni  publii^i  dartt  Ir^  di^|>arlifiuoi» 
outre)  que  ceut  de  la  Seine  et  de  Selna-et-Olae  acta  <lr  huil  emit  [runcn  de 
rente  dans  Ics  (illes  de  cinquanle  mllle  ioiei  d  aii-ilcliui,  dc  tiuq  cecli 
franrs  de  renle  dans  let  aulraa  lillel,  et  reipecUvcuieiil  dti  la  niuili^  de  i.m 
drui  lenlrs  pour  les  journaui  ou  tcrllt  ptrivdiqiiu  qui  paraluiol  it  dM 
\rtmn  moius  raiqiroch^s. 
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Le  g^rant  retpoDMble  du  journal  dena  poirtder  en  mb  pcvprt «  pm 
iiom  la  totality  du  caullonnement. 

S'il  y  a  plusleure  gerant  retponsablef ,  ilt  devroBi 
ct  privL^  nom  eC  par  portions  ^et,  la  totality  du  caoUoDi 

11  est  accordd  aui  gt^raui  reap«uaMet  dat  Javaiui  qui  mroal 
cautionnemcDt  a  T^poque  ou  la  pi^tenle  lol  fcra  promalgute,  tm  Mai  4i  0 
mois  pour  se  conrormer  a  sea  dlfpoflllons. 

La  parlle  du  caulioDnement  d^ja  foumic  qui  ticMe  le  Um 
lera  rembours^. 

Art.  S. — Le  droit  de  timbre  fiieou  de  dimenaioD,  aiir  tea 
^rits  periodiques,  sera  de  tii  centimes  pour  cbaque  fenilte  de 
metres  carr^s  et  au-dessus,  el  de  trols  centimes  poor  chaqae 
de  quinze  d^cim^tres  carr^  et  au-dessous. 

Tout  Journal  ou  ^crit  p^riodique  imprim^  sur  une deml-ffniiDe  de  ft** 
quinze  d^cim^tres  et  de  moinsde  trente  d^im^lres  carrtf,  palcn  wm 
en  sus  pour  cbaque  cinq  d^im&tres  carr^s. 

II  nc  sera  peryu  aucun  droit  pour  un  suppltoeni  qui  o*e&cMen  pi 
d^cim^tres  carrds,  public  par  Ics  Joumani  imprimte  sur  tine  fcoille  di  Ir» 
d^cini^tres  carr^  ct  au-dessus. 

La  loi  du  13  vendcniiaire  an  vi  et  I'article  89  de  te  loi  da  15  aai  IU« 
sont  et  demeurent  abrogt^. 

La  loi  du  6  prairial  an  ^  11  e»t  abn»{r<H^  en  ce  qui  coDcerne  Ic  droit  de  lair 
sur  Ics  journaui  ou  feuilles  pi^riodiques. 

Art.  3. — Le  droit  de  cinq  centimes  fii6  par  rarticic  8  de  la  loi  ft 
15  mars  1827  pour  Ir  port  sur  les  Journaui  et  autres  reuilici  IraHfMV* 
hors  lies  iimitcs  du  d^partement  dans  lequel  lis  sonl  publiet,  sera  ntm  i 
quntre  crntimi^. 

Los  ni^mes  fouilles  ne  |>aieront  que  dcui  centimes  tontea  les  Ibis  fa'cte 
sprnnt  destines  pour  I'inliTicur  du  departcment  ou  diet  earoftl  M  p»- 
blioes. 

Art.  4. — Les  Journaui  imprim^  en  langues  ^trangirea  H 
des  pa;s  d' outre -mer  seront  laies  au  maiiwum  du  tarif  Mabli 
naus  fran^ais. 

La  pre^ente  loi,  discul^,  dclib^r^  el  adoplce  par  la 
el  par  celle  des  DrputH ,  et  sancUonnee  par  nous  cfjoord^lial, 
rnnime  lui  ilo  I'Etat. 

Don  nous  en  mandeoienl  a  nos  Cours  et  Tribunaus.  Prtfrtt , 
iiistratifs,  et  lous  Autri^s,  que  Irs  pn^ntcs  ils  gardeni   ct 
fassenl  garder,  observer  et  mainienir,  et,  pour  lea  rcndrc 
tiMi5.  ils  Irs  fassrul  publier  el  cnreiEistrer  partout  oii  bcsoln 
re  Suit  rhow  fcrme  et  shble  a  toujours.  nous  y  avnns  Call 

Fail  a  Paris,  an  Pai.ii!».Ko%al .  le  qiialurzi^me  jour  du 
ian  IS30. 

LOLIS-PHILIPPE. 


Lot  giiT  /«  ProceJnri!  en  mature  de  diUts  de  ia  Praitt, 
d'affichage  el  de  cria^e  pvblir. 

A  Paru,  all  Palau-Rojal,  Ie  9  avril.  1831 . 

LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  Roi  UES  FRAHfxis ,  atoQapr«»rD«  aii  ?en{r,  mIuL 
Cm  CbtBtbTK  onl  aAo[iti ,  nout  avana  orilonnt  ri  ordnnnnni  m  qui  siiH ; 

Abt.  I. — Lr  miaisi^re  public  aura  la  Tacull^  de  snUir  let  coon  d'asalen 
de  la  coonaisuDCP  ilcs  ili'llts  cummis  par  la  voie  ile  la  [iresse,  ou  pnr  let 
aulTM  mojeot  de  publkalioa  jiiunri^s  en  I'article  I  do  la  loi  du  II  mnl  1819, 
en  vertu  de  dtaiion  danote  dtrvclemenl  au  iirivcDu. 

La  mtme  Toculic^  ciislcra  en  cai  de  puunuile*  conlre  lea  aflicheun  et 
crieura  puUics,  cu  elocution  da  arlidei  S  et  e  de  la  loi  in  10  dt^eoibre 
1830. 

Abt.  2. — Le  minislferi?  public  adresiera  ton  rtiquielloir?  au  prMdent  d« 
U  cour  d'asiiies.  pour  oblenir  indicalion  du  jour  auquel  le  prtvenu  MM 
tomm^  de  compamilre. 

It  lera  leou  d'arllciiler  ct  de  qualifier  lea  provotalions,  attaques,  odentei, 
ODtrages,  Talts  diOamaloiret  ou  injure*,  a  raisoo  deequela  la  pourtulle  cat 
Inleot^e,  et  ce,  a  peine  de  du1IU#  do  la  poursuite.  Lc  prtaldmt  (linra  Ic 
Jour  de  la  eoinpnriuinn  devaoi  la  cour  d'oisuet,  el  cumnteilra  Tliaissler  qui 
•era  cbargi  de  la  nolillcatioa. 

La  DoilGcatlon  du  retiui  silo  ire  ei  de  I'ordoDDOnce  du  pr^iidmi  aera  (alle 
au  priveou  dii  jiiuri  au  molm  ovanl  celul  de  la  comparultnn,  ouire  UD  Jour 
par  cinq  miriameire*  de  dlnance. 

Si  le  prtvenu  ne  comparatt  pai  au  Joor  Bit,  il  leni  JDgt  par  dibnt :  la 
cour  ttatuera  aani  aitistaiice  nl  Intenentlon  de  JorM,  (ant  lar  I'kUob  pa- 
bliquc  que  aur  I'aclion  civile. 

Art.  3.— Le  prfvenu  poum  former  oppoiiUoa  a  I'airii  par  dtfant  daai 
Ics  cinq  jours  de  la  notirication  qui  eo  aura  Ut  taila  a  ta  perwuu  on  ji  m* 
demicile,  outre  uu  jour  par  cinq  nijrlamAlrei  de  dislnncv,  a  cliarge  de  no- 
lifler  son  oppoiilioD  lanl  au  miniitiTe  public  qu'a  la  imrllc  civile. 

Le  prfvcnu  tupportera  sam  retoun  lea  Trals  de  I'cipi^'llilcm  rt  dn  la  »1- 
gDiflcalion  de  I'arrft  par  drifaut,  elderoppoiiUon,  ainsi  qui  dr  raiilgnallMi 
et  de  la  laie  des  l^moini  appeli*  k  raadleoce  pour  le  jiiitenicul  de  I'oppoli- 

Art.  4. — Dans  les  cinq  jours  de  la  nollflfaUoBdt  I'oppoillian,  le  prtTenn 
devra  di^jKiser  au  greffe  une  requCle  lendaU  a  obh'nir  du  pr^sldeut  de  )a 
cour  d'Hsslaes  une  ordounanee  fiiant  le  lour  du  JuKcnirni  de  roppuilUon ; 
die  sera  slgnlG^c  a  la  requdla  du  minlittre  jrabllc,.  laiil  au  pr^enu  qu'au 
plaignant,  atec  atsigna lion  au  jour  Bi£,  clnqjounau  ninlnsavanirtebeance. 
t'aute  par  1c  protean  de  reniplir  let  ronnaUttt  miaa  .i  la  charge  par  Ic  firt- 
scnt  ariU'le,  <iu  de  comparaiire  par  lul-mtme  an  lour  Bi«  par  ronhHiDanee; 
ropp"iition  scr]  ri'piii^c  non  avcour,  el  I'arrft  par  ddknt  ten  dHniUT. 
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Article  5. — Dant  le  cas  de  Misie  autoriste  par  TarticU  T  4t  la  !■  at 
26  mai  1810,  lei  formn  el  iMUift  preMritt  par  ecCle  M  ural  ofciantt 

La  prtente  loi,  diKuUe,  d^libMe  el  idopl«e  par  la  CfcaMfcti  te  Pbi 
et  par  ceile  des  D^putte,  ct  mdcIIoiid^  par  noui  c^ouid'hui  wen  cuaM 
romme  lol  de  TElat. 

DoDDont  en  mandemenl  a  not  Cc  i  el  Trlbuiiain,  Prtfeto,  Gaipi  m- 
miDUtrallfif  el  lout  autre*,  q  p       itet  lb  gardeat  cl 

fassent  garder,  observer  et  maintenir,  ei,  poor  lei  rendre 
lous,  ilt  lea  faaacDt  puMler  el  enregUtrer  partoul  on  beaoln 
que  ce  toil  chose  fenne  et  liable  a  toujour*,  nous  y  avona  fall 
scrau. 

Fait  a  Pari*,  au  Palait-Royal,  le  hulUtaie  Jour  dn  oMite  d'ani.  !■ 
1831. 

LOUIS-PHIUPPE. 


Ijoi  itur   le   cautionnement  des  Jovrnaux   on   EcriU  ft- 
riodiques^  paraissant  memtt  irreyulierew^eni. 

A  Parit,  au  PaUut-Ro)al,  le  8  AtrO  1831. 

LOUiS-PHlLIPPE,  Roi  des  Franvau.  a  lous  pr^aena  d  k  vcw.  «• 
Les  Chambrcf  ont  adopts,  nous  avons  ordonn^  et  ordonnooft  ce  ^i* 

Art.  1. —  Si  un  journal  ou  ^crit  p^riodlque  parati  plm  de  deui  Im  w 
»emaine,  soil  a  Jour  fiie,  soil  par  liyraisons  et  irr^gall^reiiKnl,  le 
nenient  sera  de  deui  millc  qualre  cents  francs  de  rente. 

Art.  2.  —  Lp  premier  paragraphe  de  I'article  I  de  la  lol  da  14 
18»0  cstabrog^. 

La  pr<^spnte  loi,  discutcp,  d<^Ub^rec  rt  adoptee  par  la  Chambre  dn  fm 
et  par  celle  des  Disputes,  ct  sanclionn^  par  nous  ccjourd'hui,  acn  cue^ 
romme  loi  de  PEtat. 

Donnons  en  mandement  a  no«  Cours  el  Tribunaui ,  PrMla  et  C«ryt  al- 
miniMratirft,  ct  ti)us  autrc4«  que  Irs  prHentes  Us  gardenl  cl  maiiiliiae^ 
fassent  giinler,  observer  et  maintenir,  et,  pour  In  r^irr  phu  ■nlwin  ' 
iou$,  lis  \es  fasseiit  piiblicr  et  rnregistrer  partout  ou  beaoln  acn:  tt.  * 
que  ce  soil  chi»se  fernie  et  stable  a  loujours.  nous  j  avons  tall  omUic  mm 
hceau. 

Fail  a  Paris,  au   Palais-Royal,  le  buitieme  Jour  du  mote  d'avrd.  <■ 
1831. 

LOI'IS-PHILIPPE. 


Z.oi  ivr  le»  Criettra  publicH. 

APah),  MiPdiudaTuilfriei,  lcieF«Tricr,  1834^ 

.    LOUIS-PHILIPPE,  Roi  DnFtunsois,  a  low  prteem  et  Ji  Tcnir.  mIbI. 
Let  CbunbrM  out  adupld,  noiu  a«ons  orilonn<>  et  urdannons  ec,  qui  auli : 

Art.  1. —  Nul  ne  poiins  eiercer,  mime  lemporairemenl ,  li  profeuiDa 
de  Ciieur,  de  vcmleur  ou  de  di»trlbut<ur  sur  la  vok  publiqae,  d'AcriU,  do- 
■iu  ou  crabl^iDM  imprimis,  tilhographids,  nulo^iraphi^,  moulAi,  gravM 
ou  a  It  mtin,  lans  nDtorisatioii  pn^alnble  de  TautoriU  rounkipale. 

C«tle  BUtorisaliuii  puurra  tire  rSlr^e. 

Lei  dispotltions  ci-ilrssu»  »onl  applicabli^i  uui  I'hauteuti  »ur  la  >uic  pu- 

Art.  !. — Tuulc  I'unlravention  ik  la  dispoiUiuD  CHl«i«uii  K'ra  puiiie  d'On 
emprisoDDemenl  dc  sii  jours  a  deut  mois  pour  la  proniivre  tub,  el  de  deui 
nois  2  un  an  eii  cas  de  r^cidive.  Ln  conlrrtenans  Mronl  Iradullt  deiaut 
le>  IrlbuDaui  correct iunntls,  qui  pouirunl,  dan«  laua  les  cas,  appliciuer  In 
dupwltions  de  ('article  463  du  Code  pin»l. 

Lapr^sentp  lui  discuUe,  dilibirtt:  et  adopts  par  la  Chamlirc  des  Pain 
el  par  telle  dts  Ui^putjt,  el  MnL'iionn6e  pat  Dout  cpjuurd'liul,  ccra  eiteul^c 
comme  loi  de  TEtai. 

Donnon*  en  maademeiil  a  uus  Court  el  Trlbuiiaut,  Prtrelt,  Ccrp*  adml- 
iiislratifs,  cl  lous  aulret,  que  le«  preienles  ill  garden!  et  mainliennenl,  fas- 
»eDt  garder,  obsener  el  irainteDlr,  et,  pnur  Ics  rendre  plu«  nololrM  a  lau», 
ils  les  fassenl  publiur  el  enreglilrer  parlout  oii  besoln  sera ;  el,  aliii  que  ce 
toil  chose  fenne  et  stable  a  loujnurs,  nnus  j  avuits  fail  metlre  iiotre  sceau. 

Fail  k  Paris,  au  palais  des  Tuilerie*,  le  seiileme  jour  du  mois  de  Kvrier, 
I'an  1834. 

LOUIS-PHIUPPB. 


NUMBKH    Of   NEWSPAPERS    IN    PROPORTION    TO    INHA- 
BITANTS. 

OKE   nrCK   TO    IKUUITINTS. 

TheQiQbe.     .     .     .        830,000      Oc«ana t.lDD.OW 

Asia 14,400,000      Eoropt loe.OOa 

Africa a,000,000      AnMiiu 40,004 


sai 
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Spain        .      .      •     • 
Russia  and  Poland 
Sardinia     ...     * 
Austrian  Empire 
Portugal 
Grand  Duchy  of  Tui- 
cany 

Confed.  ofSwIlzcrUod 


Rome 
Madrid 
Lisbon    . 
Vienoa 
Petersburg 
Geneva  . 


STATES  or  COROPC. 

800,000      France       .... 
674,000      Sweden  and  Norway 
540,000      Britannic  blet      .     . 
367,471       Oernianlc   Confedera- 
tioD 

Pruuian  MoAUcby    . 

I^w  G)untrlefl 


210,000 
06,000 


TOWJfB. 

51,000  Berlin         .... 

50,000  Paris 

21,070  Bruuelt     .... 

II.SSS  Stockholm        .      .      . 

10,667  Lei psic,  Weimar,  Jena 

6,250  London*     .... 


52  n: 
47  aM 

aiaai 
aa.rf 

40,M1 
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''  On  avait  sMuit  la  France,"  M|t  M.  de 
que  le  christianlsme  ^tait  un  cuitc  n^  du  sein  de  la  barbarfte,  abmrde  4am  m 
ilikgmes,  ridicule  dans  ses  ceremonies,  ennemi  dcs  arts  ft  dcs  leMna,  it  k 
raison  et  de  la  beauts ;  un  culte  qui  n*avait  fait  que  verier  le 
les  honimes,  ct  retarder  Ic  bunhcur  el  les  iumieresdu  genre 
done  chercher  a  prouver,  au  conlraire,  que  de  toules  les  rcHgiona  qui  mtip- 
mais  exists,  la  religion  chrctienne  i*»t  la  pluspor^ifHf,  la  plus  hnmatee,  Ispiv 
favorable  a  la  libcrt<^,  mix  ariB  et  aux  Mtm;  que  le  monde 
tout,  depuis  Tagricuiture  jusqu'aui  sciences  abslraitca;  depiils  I*! 
les  malhcureui,  Jnsqu'aui  temples  bills  par  Micbel-ABge,  aC  dacM#  pv 
Raphael.  On  dcvait  montrer  qu*il  n'y  a  rien  de  plus  divin  que  sa  mmnk. 
rien  de  plus  aimable,  de  plus  pompeui  que  ses  dngmes,  sa  doctrine  d  Ma 
rultc  :  on  derail  dire  qu'elle  favorise  le  g^nie,  rpure  le  gcmi,  dHekipfe  Ib 
passions  vertucuscs,  donne  de  la  ^i»!ueur  a  la  pens^,  oflredes 
a  r<^(Ti\ain,  et  des  moules  parfails  a  Tartiste ;  qu*il  n'y  a  poiol 
rntirc  avec  Neitlonet  Bossuet,  Pascal  el  Racine  :  enfln  11  fallal! 
les  enchanlemens  tie  rimagination,  et  tous  les  intdr^ts  do  nrur  an 
i-ette  riieme  religion  tontre  laquelle  un  les  avait  amM^."— GAiir  du 
nutnr,  p.  10,  II.  \o\.  I. 


M .  A   Balbi. 


APPBNIHX.  Ill 

LAW  CONSTITUTINQ  THB  PBBRAOB  OF  THB  MONAI1C9IY 

OF  THE  REVOLUTION. 

Louis  Philippe,  King  of  the  French,  to  all  present  and  to  come  talal! 

Page  218.    The  President  of  the  ChanAor  of  Deputies  and  other  legis- 
lative assemblies. — The  Deputies  who  shall  have  been  named  In  three  different 
Parliaments,  and  who  shall,  (br  sli  jears,  have  eierdsed  their  ftmcliont.— • 
The  Marshals  and  Admirals  of  France.— The  Llentenants-Oeneral  and  Vlee- 
Adroirals  of  the  armies  of  land  and  sea,  after  two  jears'  rank.— The  Mlnlsten 
of  any  Department. — Ambassadors  after  three  years,  and  Ministers  Plenipo- 
tentiaries aflersii  years'  functions. — CoonciUors  of  State,  after  ten  yein  of  or- 
dinary service. — The  Prefects  of  Departments  or  of  marine  sltnatloof,  after 
sii  years'  service. — Colonial  Qovemors  after  five  years'  excrdse  of  their  fkme- 
tions. — The  Members  of  General  Cooncils  formed  by  election,  after  three 
elections  to  the  presidency.— The  Mayors  of  towns,  of  thirty  thousand  tooli 
and  above,  after  two  elections,  at  least,  as  memben  of  the  municipal  body,  and 
after  five  years'  performanoeof  thefhnctlons  of  aBnyorilly.— •The  Preiidanti 
of  the  Court  of  Cassation  and  of  the  Court  of  Aeeomla.— The  Piocifrwai- 
O^n^raui  to  these  two  ooarU,  after  flye  years'  aerrlee  te  this  ipiallty.— The 
couosellors  of  the  Court  of  .Cassation,  and  the  CtmeSUrBwaHnt  of  tte 
Court  of  Accounts,  after  fi^e  years. — The  Afoeats^O^tttaui  to  the  Coat  ef 
Cassation,  after  ten  years*  eieretse  of  their  dittei.->-The  Premlera-PreMaBti 
of  the  Cours  Royales,  after  five  years  of  maglstraey  in  thefa*  eourta.— The 
ProcureursQ^n^raui  to  the  same  courts,  after  ten  years'  fbnetions.— The  Pre- 
sidents of  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  In  the  towns  of  thirty  tiiouaaild  seals 
and  above,  after  four  nominations  to  these  fnnetions.— The  tihdar memben^ 
the  four  aeademieM  of  the  Itutihit, — The  dtliens  to  whom,  either  by  any  lair  or 
on  account  of  eminent  services,  there  shall  have  lieen  given  a  nationil  reeem- 
pense. — All  Proprietoti  or  Heads  of  any  manufacture,  or  any  eomttercial 
house  paying  3,000  francs  of  direct  contributions,  either  on  aoeount  oTftelr 
landed  property  during  three  years,  or  on  account  of  their  patents  during  Ire 
years,  ^hcn  they  shall  have  belonged  for  sli  years  to  a  chamber  of  conneree 
of  a  conseil-g^n^ral. — Proprietors,  manufacturers,  traders,  or  iMnkeft,  pay- 
ing; 3,000  francs  of  imposition,  who  shaH  have  been  named  Deputiei  of  Judges 
of  the  Tribunals  of  Commerce,  eanbeadmiiiedai  cneetupeenwWkmii  Oi^ 
other  condition. 

1  he  Titularies  who  shall  have  successively  eierclsedthe  functions  above  men- 
tioned, can  add  up  their  services  In  all  their  different  hrandiel  of  employnent, 
in  order  to  complete  the  tisM  necessary  to  their  elevatioD. 

Shall  be  dispensed  fh>m  the  time  of  employiiieBt  re<|iired  hy  the  pm- 
Kraphs5,  7,  8,  9, 10,  14, 15, 16,  and  IT,  above  mentloQed,  the  dtitens Who 
shall  have  been  named  in  the  year  following  the  lOth  July,  1810,  to  the  fhnc- 
lions  announced  In  these  paragraphs:  shall  \m  dispensed  in  tlie  same  miDiier 
iiiiiil  the  7th  January,  1837,  from  the  time  of  employment  required  bv  the 
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paragraphs  3,  11,  1 2  ,2 1 ,  the  ritizeni  named  or  maintained  tiace  SOlk  Jtfi. 

I H3U,  in  the  functions  announced  in  the«e  five  parafcrapha. 

These  conditions  of  eligihilily  can  be  modiOed  into  a  law. 

The  ordinances  among  peers  shall  be  individual.  The  ordinaBm  «kil 
mention  the  services  and  stale  the  titles  on  which  the  nomiDatioo  sbaB  te 
founded. 

In  future,  no  salary,  no  pension,  no  donaiion,  shall  be  attacked  to  A^ 
dignity  nf  peer. 

The  Present  Law  discussed,  deliberated,  and  adopted  bj  the  Ckaabff  if 
Peers,  and  by  thai  of  the  Deputies,  and  sanctioned  by  us  this  day.  stall  le  ei- 
ecute<l  as  a  law  of  the  State. 

L.  PiiiLiPPr. 

Palace  of  Ibe  Tuileries.  29th  Dec.  is:n. 


Ijh  gfir  hi  Prp»sr. 

i\)  Ixn  flu  17  mm  IKIO,  arl  !•'  "  Quiconque,  soil  par  desdi^coart.  4f* 
rrisou  nionares  pmfc^r^s  dansdes  lieui  on  reunions  publirs,  soil  par  de^ernt* 
des  im|irimt'S,  de>  dessins,  di*H  eravures.  des  priiitures  on  embl^mes  %tmt» 
itu  di<trd>ui*s,  mis  en  vente,  ou  eiposes  dans  dt*s  lieuiou  r^union^  publir«.  vc 
par  des  placards  et  afTiches  eipi»«es  au\  re'^ard<  du  public,  aura  provoqur  1  •»- 
icnr  (Miles  .luteurs  de  lonte  action  qualiti^e  crime  ou  dtiila  la  citmrnHlrf .  mt 
ri'pii!r  complice  el  puni  comnu*  tel." 

( •i'l  Cinlr  fn'fiul^  art,  SO.  "  l.'atientat  contre  la  \ie  ou  conlre  la  prr%«a^ 
du  n^i  est  pimi  de  la  peine  du  parricide. — I/atlenlal  omlre  la  %ie  ou  roairv  'a 
personnedes  memlires  de  la  faniille  ro^ale,  est  puni  de  la  peine  dr  mod-' 
Toute  offense comniise  pnliliipiementenversla  personnedu  nd.  serapuniedhi 
einprisonnenient  de  si\  niois  ;i  ejnt]  ans,  el  d'une  amende  de  cinq  crnlsfiraBn 
a  di\  mille  frnnrs  ;  le  coupable  pnurra  en  outre  eire  inierdil  de  Imil  no  paitr 
des  droits  iiienlinniiesen  I'.irlirle  42,  pendant  un  temps  esal  a  celui  de  I'liayn- 
^tiniienienl  au(}ue!  il  aura  ele  rundaniiie.  I.e  temps  courra  a  rompler  du  ^«r 
•HI  te  (oupable  aura  mhi  <La  peine." 

.Irl.  S7.     "  I.'aiU'iiUt  ditiit  le  but  sera,  soit  de  detruire.  soil  de  cbiK^  " 
'.'iiiiveriK'meiil  on  lonlre  de  suictS'^iliilile  au  Imiie,  soil  d'eiriler  let  citev 
•ill  h.'iliiliiiis  .1  'i'arnier  CDnlre  I'aulorile  ri>>ale.  sera  ptmi  ile  murt." 

(W  l.ontit  17  rnd/lsiO.  nrt.\^.  **  Qiiirnnqiie  par  I'nn  des  mov 
ru  .'.irt.  1"  de  l.i  presrute  lui.  m*  «era  rendu  coupabie  d'oCTencrs  envcrs  U 
(■rr^i  line  du  n  i.  sri.i  puni  d'uii  eiiipii^onnnient  qui  no  pi>urra  ^trr  de  ^>ia« 
■  '<>  «i\  ni('i«.  ni  t-nrdrr  i  inq  .iniier<».  et  dune  amende  qui  ne  puurra  cirr  as- 
iit^Muis  de  Tioo  fran<«,  ni  rxi filer  |i».nnn  fr. — I.e  «-iii]pal4e  pi»urra  en  ••uu* 
•'-'re  iiiii'iitii  de  inot  mi  p.iriii*  iteo  ilri>iN  menliuiim-*  en  I'arl  12  du  r*«Sf  pnu-. 
I>i-nil.iiii  iiii  iiiiqi*.  i'l:.i(  .i  ti'iui  %\t'  I  i-nipri«iiniienien(  atiquei  il  aura  He  f*-n- 
'i.tiiiDi-      (  I'  ii-n>|i«  1 111111.1    I  i  iiMipri-i  ill!  jitiir  **u  (•'  n'upable  aura  *ukt*) 

!'■  i|it>  \  ml    I  I    ,i|ii  •  «.     h 
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(4)[£.ot  Ai  89  novemfttv  18S0,  art.  !•*:  *^  Toote  ittiqiie  par  Pn  te 
noyens  ^noncte  en  Tartkle  1«"  de  la  loi  da  IT  nal  1819,  eaonn  la  dignlK 
royale,  Tordre  desDCceuiblUM  an  Itbnt^  lea  dndlftifse  te  roi  IkaA  da  Tna  de 
la  nation  fran^aise,  eiprimA  dans  la  dielarallta  db 7  «odt  1819,  aide  la 
sbartecoBfttitotiooeUe,  parhiiaeceplteetjartedttiltfilaMBda  9ao6tdela 
OD^meannte,  aon  aatorlt6  conatltnlloiiiieUe,  rin^rMabilUA  de  iapemoae,  lea 
Iroiu  et  rantorit^  des  chamlma,  lera  ponle  d^n  enqirliomieiBent  de  troia 
k  cinq  ans,  et  d*ane  amende  de  SOO  fr.  a  5,099  fr."— -Ait.  8 :  **  L^artide  8 
le  la  loi  da  25  mars  1888  eat  et  demeure  abrog^." 

(8)  Loidunmai  1819,  orl.  8:  <*  Tovloolrage  atamorale  pobUqneet 
religleuse  on  aui  bonnes  moeun,  par  run  dea  moiyena  teooete  eo  Part  1**. 
lera  pani  d'un  emprisonnement  d'nn  roola  2i  on  an  et  d'ooe  aiMode  de  16  fr. 
a  800  fr.'* 

(6)  Code  phuU,  art,  48:  *'Le8  trUmnaoi,  Jngeant  eorreclhmneUeMert, 
poarroDt,  dans  certains  cas,  Interdire  en  loot  on  en  fiartle  Peierdcedea  drotta 
eiTlques,  civils  et  de  famille  lalyans:  1*  de  Tote  et  d'4lectk»B ;  f  d'^lg^ 
bilit6;  S*  d'etre  appel^  ou  nomm^  an  fbnetioos  de  jnr6  oo  aotrea  foDCtlooa 
imbUques,  on  aui  emplois  de  radflsinistratioB,  oa  d'eierecr  eea  fonctiooa  o« 
Bmplois:  4*  deportd'armes;  5*deToteetdeaof)ra8adanalea  dtlibtattai 
le  famille;  6*  d'etre  tntenr,  coraleor,  si  ee  n'eat  de  lea  anlkiia,  ataorfafla 
(ealement  de  la  famille ;  7*  d'etre  eipert  on  employd  eoouM  ttaoia  daoa  ^ 
ictes ,  8*  de  t^moignage  en  justice  aatrementqae  poor  j  Mve  de  ataniilea  d6» 
;la  rat  ions." 

{7)Lotdu9jvin  1819,  arf. 9.  " Les propriaalrea OQ Mlleon reipouaUea 
Pun  journal  ou  <^crit  periodique,  on  antear  oa  r6daeteor  d'articlea  imprioite 
lens  ledit  journal  ou  ^rit,  pr^venus  de  crimes  on  d^lts  poor  fait  de  pabUca- 
ion,  scront  poursuivis  etjug^dans  les  formes  et  iolTaat  les  distloctioos  pre* 
;rites  a  regard  de  toutes  les  autres  publicatioM.*'  Art  10.  "Ed  eaa  de 
^ndamnations ,  les  m^mes  peines  lear  seront  appllqatei  :  tootefols  les 
imendes  pourront  dire  ^lev^es  aa  doable,  et  en  eude  r^dite  port^es  aa  4|aa» 
dniplc  sans  prejudice  des  peines  de  la  r^cldire  prononc^  par  le  Codepdoal.** 

(8)  Loi  du  18  juiUet  1888,  art.  8:  *«  Seront  eieropto  detoot  caaUan- 
nement : 

'M*  Les  journaui  oa  ^rits  p^riodiqoes  qoi  ne  paralsient  qa*aiie  foia  par 
mois  ou  plus  raremcnt. 

'*  2*  Les  journaux  ou  ^its  p^riodiqnes  eiclusifemeot  consacrH,  soitaoi 
iciences  math^matiques,  physiques,  etnaturelles,  soit  a  ox  trayauiet  recbercbea 
d*^rudition,S()it  aui  arts  in6canlquesetllt>^raui,  c*est-A-dire  aui  sciences  et  a  ai 
arts  doni  s'Q<cupent  les  trois  acad<imies  des  sciences,  dea  InscripUoas  et  des 
beauT-arts  de  I'lnslitut  royal. 

'*  3°  Les  journaui  ou  ^rits  p^riodiqnes  etrangers  aax  oiatMrea  poUtkpMa, 
et  eirlusivement  consacr^  aui  lettres  ou  autres  branebes  de  comaiseaBeea 
non  specin^es  prec^emmcnt,  pourvu  qu'ils  ne  paraissent  an  plua  que  deoi 
fois  par  semaine. 

''  4<*  Tons  les  Merits  p^rlodiques  Strangers  aui  mati^res  potttlqaet,  etqui 
seront  publi<^s  dans  une  autre  langue  que  la  langue  fran^alse. 
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**  5o  Let  feiiilteip^iodiqii€»,  ex 
affirhes  Judlcialret ,  arrlvages  maril  i 

''  Toute  oontraTention  aui  difpoillioiift  da  preieiil      icte  ten 
form^ment  a  Tart.  5  de  U  lot  dn  9  Juin  1819."  (Vofer  noU  9.) 

(0)  Leidu  9  jmM  1819,  arf.  9.  "Quloooque  pobUera  ■■ 
pdriodiqufl  iaoft  atolr  tatiilUt  aox  conditkns  pmcrftflB  pw  tea 
et  5  de  la  prHente  loi,  sera  poiil  coirccllomieBeiBeBl  ^um 
d*uii  moit  a  sli  mois,  el  d'une  amende  de  den  cenlf  taBca  k 
Trancs." 

(10)  Loidu  XSJuOUt  1888,  orf.  8  :  '*  Cheque BiiBiAro  dcrdoll 
tn'a  slgn(^  en  minute  par  le  propriMaire,  s'il  e»t  onlqiM ;  pw  r^ 
nsptiHiiflhleii,  M  IVrrit  p^iodiqup  est  public  par  one  aorWM 
ou  on  commandite ;  el  par  I'un  des  administraleun ,  s*U 
soci^tfi  anonyme. — L*eiemplaire  tlgn^  poor  minute  icn,  mi 
publication,  d^pos^  an  parquet  du  procoreur  du  rol  da  Uco  de 
a  la  mairic  dans  les  villes  ou  il  n*y  a  pas  de  tribunal  de 
a  peine  de  cinq  cents  francs  d*aniende  ronire  lei  gfrnt.  h 
cepiss<^  du  d^pot. — La  signature  sera  Imprlmte  aa  bM  de 
plaires,  a  peine  de  cinq  cents  francs  d'amende  ooaira  1' 
que  la  revocation  da  brevet  puissc  s'ensulvre. — Let 
feuillo  ou  livraison  seront  responsables  de  sod  contena  ct 
les  peines  porl^es  par  la  iol  a  raison  de  la  poblkaUoii 
Msts  incrimin<^s,  sans  prejudice  de  la  poursuite  centre  raulror  oa 
ilesdils  articles  ou  passages,  corome  complices.  Eo  coni<qiwq 
!(uites  jndiciaires  ponrront  ^re  dirlg^es,  tant  contra  les  slgnatalrei 
ou  livraisons,  que  contre  l*auteur  ou  les  auteurs  dei 
ces  auteurs  peu^ent  itre  connns  on  mis  en  eaose/' 

(11)  Loi  du  25  marM  18«9,  oW.  11  :  «<Let  preprMUlm  M 
lout  Journal  ou  ^rit  p^riodique  serool  lenoi  d*j  iDf^rer,  6aam  lea 
de  la  reception,  ou  dans  le  plus  procbain  num^ro,  i*il 
avant  IVipiralion  des  trois  Jours,  la  r^ponse  de  toale 
d^ign^e  dans  le  Journal  ou  ^rit  periodique,  sons  peine  d* 
fr.  a  500  fr. ;  mus  prrjudire  des  autres  peines  et 
quels  Tarlicle  iiicrimln^  pourrali  donner  lieu.     CeCle  I 
et  1.1  rt'ponse  p«»urra  avoir  le  double  de  la  longucar  de  Vi 
sera  faite." 
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/188AOB8  OR  WORDS  NOT  TRANSLATBD  IN    THB  TUT 
WILL  BE  POUND  AMONG  TBB  FOLLOWING : 

95.^NfiANT— Is  eqniTalent  lo  CHAOS. 

SO.— The  Jciiilu  with  ihorl  gowni^-TlM  Seidi  of  power. 
!  37. — The  temple  of  the  Newipaper-oflce. 
lie  rcspootibiUtj  of  the  NatloDal  reiU  flnNB  tbh  day  ealMy  vpa« 
d ;  If  any  hmd  shall  Indulge  himself  in  grois  ahose  of  that  papery 

find  one  who  will  call  him  to  an  aeeoont, 
;  53.— His  Most  Christian  Nijesty. 
)  54.— The  Stag  Park. 

)  50.— The  Church  PMy— and  the  setf-styled  Royalist  Party, 
!  60.  —Down  with  the  Jasntts. 
s  58.— But  he  U  a  Methodist,  to  be  nol? 
I,  I  will  tell  you  what  passed  between  him  and  me. 

are  a  Protestant,  I  suppose.  Sir? 
Sir,  I  am  no  Protestant. 

are  no  Protestant,  and  no  Catbolle;  are  ynn  tlMB  a  Mahometan  or 

? 

I  am  neither  Protestant,  Catholic,  MabomelBBy  nor  Jew. 

It  religion  are  you  of,  then? 

1  profess  the  religion  of  Socrates. 

I,  will  you  believe  roe?  this  member  of  your  House  of  Commons  ap- 

much  shocked. 

3  66. — A  boi  at  the  theatre,  obscured  from  public  view  by  ralHng. 
e  66. — A  cassock. 

e  72.— The  Clergy  under  Oath  of  1780. 
;  Clergy  of  the  Romish  party. 

late  dispute  between  M.  de  la  MennaU  and  the  Pope  deprlyed  bim, 
ibt,  In  some  degree  of  that  title  of  which  he  was  fonneriy  oilentalioiis. 
e  73.—'*  The  Words  of  a  BelleTer/'  by  the  Abb€  de  la  Mennafs, 
c  77. — Miied  Churches, 
e  79. — A  district  town, 
e  80. — Deacons. 

e  63.— ^The  pastors  and  deputies  of  the  cborches,  present  al  Pftristt 
ling  of  the  religious  associations,  and  met  In  a  brotberiy  conlsranee  en 
Bsday,  April  24,  1833,  in  the  hall  of  the  constotory  of  the  Cbnrck  of 
ratory,  unanimously  agreed  : 

y.  That,  henceforth,  in  each  year,  on  the  day  of  General  Aaambif  of 
ibiical  Society,  at  0  o'clock  In  the  morning,  the  eo-paitora  and  mP- 
-pastors  of  the  National  Churches  of  the  two  Enngdlcal  Congregatloni, 
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and  ilio  Uy-(lc|»iiiii>»  of  lln'  $ait]  rhurchcs,  fthall  meet  fta 
roncc. 

2ndly.     That  these  cunferenrei  idiall  coniiiwiicc 

3nlly.  That  ihe  Kitting  fthall  cunlinue  imitor  Um  P.«.i4Mef  af 
by  seniority  of  the  pa«turt,  by  the  nomlDatlon,  by  teem  tellol,  af  a 
and  a  Secretary,  ^ho  nhall  Immediately  enter  oo  tbelr 

-Ithty.     That  these  sitlinKs  ihatl  reH:ummcnce  daily  al  iW 

5lhly.  That  the  verlAed  report  of  cnnfercaces  alMll  ba 
printed,  and  be  traufmltted  to  all  Ibe  cburchct,  aod  to  all  Um 
out  France. 

6lhly.     That  the  paslun  of  the  two  coDgrfgalimia  oC 
committee  or  correipondenre  with  ihe  comiitorkaa 
I  hem  information  of  the  present  resoliilioni,  and  iball 
ftible,  the  documents  and  subjects  for  difcuuloD. 

Paise  02. — Loiters  t(»  the  Btiard  of  longitude. 

Letters  on  the  Enejfthpi-dit: 

An  iutrodmtion  to  the  srii*ntific  ^orkaof  Ike  ainalacnlk 

**  Memoirs**  upon  rirn\ilalion. 

Paso  OS. — Thi*  throry  nf  the  fuur  movemcnta. 

Pti^e  100. — O  m)  ci)teni|M>r.irii's !     I  lee  you  all  in 
iM'itlier  for  yourselve!^,  nor  for  ynur  ininiediate  po^lerUy  ;  but 
>our  rcMTies,  the  i^onl  religion  hanjjis  u|H)n  your  lip. 

Vn\zv  lOS.  -The  custom  «■(  fdllo^«'N  \i-.i*4  formerly   grnerai  in  N* 
l)ut   it  is  cMT)  day  passing  ant  ay.     At  the  betflnninn  ^  Ikift 
rusloni  nii^hl  l)e  (^steenied,  or  li:c  dcp.nrlnirnt  in  fieiicral,  lo  e&Uad 
half  tlir  snil  it  ntrndcd  o\it  in  1700  iiud  U2,  *iuJ  iio«  ii  u  MOi) 
tenth  or  Ihe  Und  rtiiisecratt'il  tu  culti\ation.^.V.  Loriir/. 

I*ap'  1*20. — To  Ihi'  \Var-4iniri'. 

Pa'je    I'iS.     Suh.  -I'lu'  di\i«i<in  of  landed  e»tales.    «kich   hm  Ma 
pl.irc  in  i>\er>  quarU-r  or  llie  kiii;:doni.  has  caused  an  iDtlrpri 
uuifitrnily  dilTusi'd  :  it  ha«  uMVen  llii'  means  for  >»ealtli  and  iieailh  la 
families  whieh  parti N<k  not  of  them  at  any  earlier  periud.      M 
new  rliannels  (»f  indusliy  have  (:i^en  work  to  many  aitifane 

On  tlie  rr(Mlucti\e  and  CVimmcn  uil  .Cleans. 

In  riinteniplatinK  the  rapid  progress  whiih  France  haa 
tore. 

l\->ue  iwi.  Knrh  of  us  rould,  nsnre  «r  less  easili.  fnlfil  a  laA*  Ml '^ 
the  ii(i\ernniriit,  more  dillu'ult  fur  individuals,  not  Indeed  far  llM  vftA^ 
I- ranee,  hui  ft>r  s>iMir  partieular  spi't,  ^hiih,  uik'C  knuvn,  vanld  Iffd  Ii' 
appri'eiatidu  i>f  the  n*s(. 

■  •  •  ■  •  •  • 

I  l)a\e  (Inne  it,  (ienilriiien,  ih  pjri  for  the  arriindisscinealp  vkickli  V 
p.irli(ui;irl\  knii««ii  In  nn-.  .mil  iu  the  prii>pi»rit)  uf  whick  friUlndcairi' 
ttie  si:iiiiMii>iit!»  of  itaiuit-  iiinnuaiul  me  tu  itd  a  nitire  particular  iMfliik 

Witti  a  Miiail  e\4ip'>>ii.  all  ilie  uiliaUtauls  are  pnipridurs.      TWliM' 
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Dpcriy  is  pwhod  toiu  gmleil  eneM ;  MMBgUie  flMhen  of  iHrfRct  and 
long  iheir  ddldren ;  tWMg  the  rldli»  Hrf  MMMg  fbt  poor— II  1l  the  pre- 
illBg  want  and  tentineBt  of  lil. 

♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ♦  ».♦'» 

The  equal  partition  of  foeoeHkmi  Is  the  moet  eoBOoli  aiad  genend  ral^; 
ve,  at  in  the  great  Bujority  ef  the  other  airondlaeflMMia  orFmee,  11b 
nons  at  their  ease  dispose  rarely  of  the  share  at  their  dttpotttton.  Tie 
uaples  of  It  are  few,  1  know  none  near  me  fn  any  cUm  of  lOdely,  the 
iunu  eicepied ;  and  with  theM  ft  li  not  the  irMe  ^  pr^dpnf*  ivMA  they 
sposeof,  hot  this  or  that  pieee  of  land ;  not  fromanyhiMUHA  pielMBeeln 
••nr  of  the  eMesi,  but  more  often  Dron  gratllode  to  thai  one  of  IMr 
AMren  who  has  remained  near  them,  parlaiep  of  their  UMmn,  and  taken 
ire  of  their  age. 

W^\j  In  that  arrondissement  "ftutearfef  the  Oifphkm  tfjpraperijf  JkwAy 
creased  within  the  last  twelve  years,  property  has  agglomerated. 

in  1815,  the  number  of  persons  paying  the  tax  was  Ibrty-lwo  Ihonsand 
id  sonic  hundreds ;  in  1825,  hy  a  diminution,  gradoal  and  raeeesstre,  Ibis 
iinre  is  reduced  to  about  forty  tbonsand.  So  that  the  aggtomerallon  In  ten 
mrs  has  been  about  two  thousand  preprietnrs,  or  dioottwo-fbitteChs. 

1  do  not  pretend  that  It  Is  Ihns  In  erery  arrondlMement  tnthe  kingdom ; 
sverthelcss,  all  the  other  isolated  Information,  which  olheri  of  my  coUeajBes 
ive  had  iho  kindness  to  show  me,  are  Ihr  from  contrary  to  the  eiample 
kich  I  have  Just  been  citing.— Due  dr  AevOMt. 

Fage  184.— In  the  Lower  Pyrenees,  the  law  of  fariieritanee  If  readily  fbt- 
wcd  out  in  ihe  customary  division  of  paternal  lands— and  there  Is  batttttle 
ircelling  out  or  estates. 

The  |)arc<>lUng  out  is  caused  by  the  derire  of  eadi  child  Inheriting,  to  hate 

portion  (if  each  <lescription  of  land. 

Pa^r  130. — Wlicn  I  inhabited  the  ports  of  Flanders,  and  more  especially 
lose  nr  Vn)\  cncc,  1  was  always  astonished  to  hear  the  people  of  tlie  eonntry 
isttngiiisli  (lie  persons  bom  In  the  centre  of  France,  caNIng  tliem  *^Fran- 

sts"  and  troniing  them  as  strangers When,  to  1885  and  1815, 1  oe- 

ipieti  niysi-il  rvith  pr«>curing,  Trom  the  working  dasses  of  our  departments, 
ic  most  siniplt'  clcnienis  of  the  sciences,  applied  to  the  arts,  I  fdl  Into  an 
(ifinishnKMit,  from  which  I  ran  hardly  ye^  return,  in  seeing,  that  on  all  the 
3inis  of  our  immense  frontiers,  atBayonne  as  at  Dmikenpie,  at  Stiaslwnig 
;  at  Qiiinipor,  at  iVIontpellier  as  at  Mulhonse,  one  of  the  greateft  (Maclet 
lat  the  profefsors  had  encountered,  was  in  the  dlflcnKy  they  had  to  make 
itelligihlo  the  French  language,  so  eipresslve  and  correct,  to  men  who 
nl>  think  ^ith  r.ioilily  hy  the  aid  ot  strange  idioms  and  a 
"CM.  Ihipin, 

Papc  1 50. -—Even  already,  said  M.  Pasqnler,  eonse(|nenoes  feaolUng 

I  imi  have  arisiMi  in  that  country  (England),  wMeh  Imperatlfely  demand  the 
ttnUioii  ol  le^islalois  and  statesmen.     Whoever  does  not  shut  hto  eym  to 

II  iiio  chanroN  of  arnirtion<(,  with  which  ihf  mannfhctvrlng  classes  are  eon* 
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kUintly  menaced,  murt  necefturlly  contenplale  with 
possible  fale  of  m  coDslderable  a  mau  of  the  popuUlioOy 
war,  or  a  succeMful  rivalry,  may  deprhe  MiddeDly   of  Ike 
their  means  of  support. 

Page  150.— With  a  greater  dlTlsion  of  property,  the  ipiril  oT  fti  p^- 
priclors  necessarily  spreads  itself  into  a  greater  portion  of  •ocacty.— Ji  ^ 
quier. 

Page  15ft.— Ah!  it  is  too  eTident  thai  those  lava  were  made  hv  M«^ 
mho  in  passing  them  thought  only  of  maintaining  their  omu  iiilhwti.  m 
lost  si{Eht  of  their  parental  aflTection. 

Page  163. — Sole. — My  drawing-room  again  had  iu  crowds,  mi  I  «* 
more  had  the  pleasure  of  conversation,  in  Paris,  which  1  confeai  was  atvm 
to  mo,  the  most  captivating  of  all. 

Page  166. — Monsieur ,  with  much  gesticulation,  and  mienv  m 

outcries  frum  his  bench. 

Page  107.— Here  the  President  rings  his  bell.— At  this  bmb»«  » 
chamber  is  in  confusion. 

Page  170. — His  voice,  which  more  than  once  had  carried  terrur  *-»  * 
palace  whence  It  had  cast  out  tyranny,  might  carry  terror  alM  to  thr  mi 
of  tho$o  traitors  ^ho  desired  to  substitute  their  tyranny  in  place  of  iV  »- 
narcliv. 

Va^c  171.— Yes,  a  fine  school  of  anatomy. 

Vamo  i7i. — Oh!  the  charming  little  man,  as  he  was!  How  vktif  b 
Icoth,  like  pearls;  small — yes.  small— delicate  hands— perfumed '  H« 
olo^aiit  the  liltle  man  was — and  how  great  an  eater ! 

Pafse  173. — At  all  cvonis  1  can  cunlinue  Julia,  and  ui>  pha€it«.  ki 
^hal  is  the  mailer  with  him?  He  adores  Adeia — What  fine  chi>m  - 
ami  why  did  not  they  tell  me  of  It  ^ — She  will  not  return  aaain  lml  •:  - 
o\er^All  will  In*  soon  well. 

I*age  176. — Poor  ftOlow  !  down  he  fell,  dead  I 
Page  17H. — The  poor  Princess  gave  such  line  balls, 
r.onjugal  virtue.      Virtue,  in  a  married  voman,  is  to  ci»aliDue  attacir<  • 
her  lover  even  th(»ugh  he  is  disagreeable  to  tier. 
Page  190. — Head  of  hair. 

Page  )107. — Nevertheless  estates  in  possession,  mhich  form  th^  gna^^ 
^•upporl  (if  hercflilary  titles,  which  the  Kmperor  shall  ha«e  made  to  a  Pnarr  # 
lo  the  head  of  a  family,  must  lie  transmitted  to  the  heir  [at  an  entailed  m»^ 
Page  2ti.-'We  didnot  wish  to  burden  the  country  with  eifhiy  i^^mbi 
i^r.inls,  hut  only  three  hundred  individuals  whom  «e  wished  to  invctt  «kj 
high  functions.     That  was  all. 

The  gtnls  wr  ha\e  at  present  are  Science  and  Art;  we  arc  eiriied  la ^ 

ihealrcs  and  the  court,  asvennce  vere  in  the  churches;  the  heart  «h-i 

ri*rmrrl>  «ii«i  nbediciii  U\  priests,  vcuow  consecrate  entirely   lo  phi 

ami  ptK'l«. 

Pa»;(*  21'.i    -  Tht'  |Hiiir'»  ijtr  ikii>  rai^cil  conipuburily 


Page  KSO.— That  France  bu  the  bleulng  of  nol  being  iliitncled  by  tbou 
diMcnsions,  vhlch  in  olber  couDtrlet  cauie  diKord  bctvlit  lb#  wurkmeii  Bud 
the  mtnuraclurer  wbo  riDploji  Ihcm. 

Page  230. — All  men  are  equal  and  free  rrom  Lli«lr  tilrlh;  no  one  bag  a 
irealer  rigbt  tban  olhera  Id  en)|>loi  hit  Daltirai  cr  arquired  lalenU ;  IhU  prj' 
Vllege,  partaken  hj  all,  li  alone  Untiled  by  Ihe  conscience  ot  Ihe  man  etercn- 
ing  it,  nblch  forbids  bim  to  make  anj  uieorit  lu  Ihe  dclrlnienl  ol  bit  relluw- 
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qipctf  !■  Fnnee.  Eampa,  I 

print  BonienHia  umI 

Iha  dU«  of  Fraoee  (doI  Iniiafllt  m»<  « 

88a,00(i  Ihuc^    TiM'n  th*  PtviAmcvv  •€  U«  ' 

liM-uUjr  of  tbft  Lytvuni*  aim!  tit  CW^^vv-w  t- 
IntFTCtttcd  in  Ictten  Mid  •H'^noM  vr.i.V!  '.: 
ri(«,  In  the  pUc\*  f>r  nnrifnt  UioL*  c/  '.!•  < 
denee,  ftf  nie»!lclne,  Blm'W  alwar^  •«;-  -i- 
IflBK,  ml  uil  ftltnntbnt  ■!•!  t*^  xhf.f  •: 
•sdtcd  bf  nurli  n«>VfItj4-«  In  tbe«l«f.«r:.. 
of  1ienc»-U*Unfi,  anil  t*t  fln«  »rt%  w<<<. 
conllnc  tn  bU  U^t**^  to  th**''  r»*m'-  :• 
mmnifm  tn.«trnrtl<in  ariil  atltsiitAjv.     V 
Indlvhlunh  kivlnir  U«>ik«  an<!  «!•>  ^t.  «       • 

tbrui»>rlv(^  fTrn  to   lh«*   i^M'u.tmr  •!• ;  %".- 
piyrer,  wo  nwy  Ii»|mi*  tliat  tin-  R:*.*  •- 1  •- 
.  He  littrtkriiit  will  IiBvi*  tlif  ••aiitt   r*  jmr  !  -  ' 
V9X.    Tlu'tifllflal  •liwuiin-nl*  ir»ll.«  r".3    - 
'  ihftt  lh»«  ontirp  c\p*'n«Hturf    f.i*    »'     •• 
.  44i7,T*1  frnnr*.  l»»l  *<■  m'J«t  ■!*««l'i»-t  fr 
,  for  {H'RwiDal  eiiitTiVii.     TIi»t«*  r»!ii»-* 
i  R»r  !h<»  wi'i/«Ti»/.    Now.  I:t  tSii*   »■*.:•*-. 
'tag  Mill  ciilirr  r\|H'n««*«.  wf::.-*i   -*.*   ■*  • 
frmnei  thi>  mum  »pi>rii|<r:ntr^l   tn  •>-.     ir 
that  te  ti>  Mv— to  t*<)iii{i!f(^  ib«'  IV  -•*  ■     ■■  '_ 
aiiii>ni;  am*lt*nt  lioulk*;  to  nn»-»ir.-  :,••- 
now  ImmiWh:  f«»r  *n>^*rljiU«»n*  :•■  j    ,—  %  •  i 
.  niitlay  h  ltniit«il  to  fthi  fhrni*- ;  %,-.  I     ■  ..■. 
Kninrr,  ulilrh  l«  till"  rrfi!n»l   *.::\v.:-  \:-t       •     • 
cation  cif  ninr«»  ri»!i*!fliral«Si-  f.i'  S  ;'*••     '-' 
Iruiutl  iinil  7t-*]<>u»  iilinir&i-.«  *»  ■  ..'  \    "_~u: 
Iilir*rr  inni  tn  |«ruiliii-f  «vjrk-  ».-r*t. . 
by  till*  piilillr  Iitirariiiv  fr..iij  ^  •..'-*■-  . 
riiiiir  In  ail]  i-f  llii*  •lilTi-rr'r.T  a^.-r.    t*.     %■ 
thi*  ^li">^i••ll  of  ••!in>i;r:Vi:ifi,*  jr.  *S  ;  .        »,■ 
W  %\  llio  Minn*  tinu*  a  liff  i-f  !i,.r    •  '  -  t 
oiiirxzriiiviit  fur  i^lit'ifx  If  t^-.  J  '■  .'      '    •  f 
III!"  urmi  M'i«  iiMii'  wi-rk-.  wf.u  '.  ■•  •  t   ■  w-    • 
tiikf.  liflr:L'  i^iimiit  u  hi  r>  !Ji*'y  w  '     -  .•- .  k. 
in  till*  iliMiM,  Ibfv  fln.J  •! .  m*.  'to.   •  r  >« 
vii'i*  Itiiir  t:il>  III*  ait'I  fii«  ir  ;  r-«*   .  •     -* 


'I  i:l.l(-    I.II<KAICIl:^'   i»K    IKANOr.. 

MH'li  Mirii.<(tor  <>f  I'ulilio  lii<>tnietlon  has 

k<irk  (111  tli».>  Tulilic  l.ihrnrieA  df  rrarioc 

r>.  friitii  wliioli  it  upjM-am  llmt,  *j,!ni{ 

,  till  i«' art.'  ill  all  tin*  lilirnil*-  S,":-::.  i:'.'.» 

^.irks    uMil   44. "70  !nainisi'ri[«l"«.      ji.ir   ]  ria,l..nv.  thai  i- 1.. -ly.  t,. :?,.   \...-.r  '• 

ii    l'j:!,«HM»;    I.\im.''.     l:.ii.«uM»;    KtMn-n,  ;  .  ^'  . 

•  ,  tii>lr%  hvA  Ihi  ir  f-'fliini-.     li  I-  •! .  -   *.   .  -• 

Sti-.l..lu.„pir.  lsn..H.M:    Irov-.  l'"'.| :  -of  Kran....a.«.lir..iiv„ir.nt..r,-.  ,.  ■ 

r.it.tHHi;      WiJMii,     KiijiMi';      Vrr^aill"*,  j -.*•!.  ni-.%  ri*-ii\..  iw- «^.tj  a«  j-»-«  »  .    • 
•  •111-5.  .'.7.. '.«•";  <ilVliiil«li\S".n« Mi;  Nailti-.     '•-■»«»»'*•"'*•    Th.-  iriiri..r;»i,|   - 

.-,11.1  II HI.      Id    1  ♦»;,;;  :;,  IIhti'    wiie   t«\ 
•r  all  til •■!*!»  lilirari*.-#  l««7.7*»l   fnui««s.  <»f 
II  niily  l«»t,*J27  fraiu'-  Wi  n*  ftir  tin-  |-ur- 
liOMk-    ainl    I'iihliiij.     Tli«  ri-    nri*  .::.? 
raiit»'i. 
hfU'iun  I'fiiur.t  w   iiiak'"*  ill-'  1'i1|«^\\iiil' 


Mal>.ill.-       :.l»HKi;     Ali.i..li-.     :.V.u.M.-     Milif^^,nU«.lI....r.:i..  II:..    .:   r»r?  .     - 
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